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THE GROWING GLORY 
of a Future Age. 


EET IHE ſacrifice of my Devo- 
Ng © 0 [ tions in the Dedication of 
Wl [(Z'n 8 | theſe Labours ( excellent 
iS OC , Pzitxcx) had gone a more 
NSA humble way of Ambinon, 
©] than through the hands of 
Kingsand Princes, could afterwards have juſti- 
fed ſuch humihations. But the Tenure of this 
works a Title-Royall, which no laps of time 
noralteration of language can reverſe. In the Ort- 
21nall entitled to a King; ſo continued 1n the 
Franſlation, and ſo inadwett line deſcends upon 
Your. Highneſſe, as a part of aRoyall Patrimo- 
ny, Which I durft not alienate by a lower 1aſcript1- 
on. . the Author 1s Sir Frances Baconaname well 
knownin the European world; a learned man,hap- 


ply the learnedfi ,' that ever lived, fincethe "mT 
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of the Grecian and Romane Empires; when learn- 
ing wasat alugh pirch ; and Which rife and fell 
with thoſe Monarchies; for Sceptersand Sciences 
have che ſame revolutions, the ſame periods. In 


che vaſt ſpaces of time between thoſe and theſe laſt 


Ages, Phuloſophy hath bin, as1t were1a a flumber, 
for many centuries of years. For after the Chri- 
ſtan faith grew up, the moſt writers betook them. 
ſelves to Theology , . and ſome miſtaking the 
' righe limits of Faith and Reaſon, fell fowle 
upon. Ariſtotle and other Phuloſophers , as Pa- 
enarches of Ereſy , which were the Patrons of 
Reſon. Somewhat awaked from his ſlurfiber 
ſhe was,by the Arabian writers, the Schoole-De- 
&ors and Spamih Interpreters; made more active 
| by che ChimiquePluloſophers,but never perfectly 
recovered untill the dates of this Author, who 18 
the firſt that ever Joynd Rationall& Experimental 
Pluloſophy 1a a regular correſpondence ; which 
before wasather a ſubtlety af words, or aconfuſt» 
on of matter. Heafter he had ſurvaiedall theR& 
cordsof Antiquity after the yolumnesof men;be- 
took himſelfetotheftudy-of the volumne of the 
world, and having conquerd:whatever books paſ- 
ſet (his ſpacious ſpirit act thus baunded eg 
upon- the Kingdome of +Nature-;/ and: __ 
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_ edthat vitory very farte, and which was tors 
than thoſe vittories, himſelfs bang mortall, lefe 
ſuch lawes behind him,as may ſuffice to ſubdue 


= thereft,if Princesencourage men, and men be not 


wanting tothemfelves. Thus attempt of Ius was 
favourdby the ſtarres of hts Nativity. For it was 
his felicityto livein the times of two Great Pa- 
trons of Learning, KR. Iames Your Highneſſt 
Grandfather of blefſed memory, and Your Royall 
Father now Ragang, andit was their glory that 
* hehvedintheirames; and will be the eternall ho- 
nour of this Nation, that the Greateſt Kings and 
the Greateſt Phikophi» met cogither in one age, 
in one Iland, By the favour of his Prince, who 
| Well knew the valew of Learning and Learned 
- meh, he was raifed tothe higheſt dignittes in che 
E: Cwile ſtars; and by his own happie Genius, tothe 


= .+;; higheſt degree | in the flareof learning; which was 
| if the greater wonder of the two; being ſuch incom- 


_patibleperteions, and divided, enough to fill up 
theſphiere of the greateſt abilities alive. Yet with 
great applauſe he acted both theſe high parts, of 
the greateſt Scholler and the greateſt States-man of 
histme: and ſoquit humſelfein both, as one and 
the ſame Perſon, 1n tideand merit, became Lord 
Keeper of the Great ſealeof England, and of the 
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Great Seale of Nature both at once, which "* Aa 
myſtery beyond the comprehenſion of his own 
times, and a miracle requires a great meaſure of 
fath in Poſterity, to beheve 1t. This is the Au- 
thor [ here preſent unto Your Highneſſe, this lus 
worke, whichby the powerfull influence of Your 
favour ſhall proſper,andit may be,be quicknedto 
the. regeneration of another Phoemix out of his 
aſhes, to adorne your World: foritis only the be- 
mgneaſpeR & irradiation of Princes,that inſpires 
the Globe of learning, and makes Arts,andſ{ciences 
grow up and-floriſh. Heaven blefle Your Figh- 
neſſe with bleſs1ings on the right hand and on the 
left, and make Y ou Heire of all the virtues of your 
R oyall Progemtors, that the Honour of Princes 
begun 1nthem,may be continuedin Your perſon, 
and thata future age may be ſo bleſſed ia You, as 
the preſent 151n Your Royall Father, the Glory of 
Kings and their Admiration. 


YOUR HIGHNESSE 


moſt Humbly devoted: | 


GILBERT WATS« 
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FAVOVRABLE 


READER: 


az HE intended Apologetique, for the 
1 Inſtaucarionof Sciences, and the ju- 


 Hification of this Author , which 
{bould bavye bin prefix'd this work, 
4s 4 preparation thereto, ts 0 
publiſht. Motives t0 this reſolution, 
£29 were diverſe, whereof ſome are very 
 CONCeTMIDg. Apologeriques for 


ſuch Authors and: ſuch enterpri- 


> » 


ſes are intertained with jealoufies , as if they threatned an 


inn-vation in the ſtate of” Learning . by reverſing the judge- 
ments of Antiquity, andthe Plactts of the Moderne ; and by 
bringing in, a new Primum Mobile , nto #he FntellefFu- 
all Globe of Sciences, tothe ſubverſion of the Arts received. 
*But theſe are groundleſſe fears, fancied by ſuch, who 
either underSand not the intention of this attempt; or, engag.d 
in a Proteflory way, ſtſpett their profit and reputation to be in 
danger, if ſuch defignes /bould take effetk. Our Author pro- 
zeſts againſt ſuch dareing vanities, the. railing of any new, 
ſe&, uponthe ruins of Antiquity; and every where endea- 
vours to improve the labours of Ancient and Moderne writers, 

and 
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andſo muſt he doe who defends him, if he underſtands the bu- 
fineſſe he goes about. The point is not, touching what 15 already 
done. nor of the abilities of the Agents; nor of the capacity of 
their inſtruments;whichcould not be undertake without emulous. 
compariſons,both of Perſons, Attions and Things:but the point is 
touching propagation & Advancement of Knowledges,the 
improvement and notthe conſervation only, of the Patrimony of 
our Anceſtors: and that by opening to the underſtanding a dif- 
ferent way, than hath bin known to former Ages; and clearing 
that glaſle zo the letting in of a more plentifull light. The waies 
and ends of theſe two knowledges ( T meane of what we have, and 
of what we may have) thu different; and the principles upox 
which they proceed ſo divers, both may confiſk without contradi- 
ions and confutations; or the invafions upon their diſtinguiſht 
rights: &ſothe propagation of Knowledgezby the afiiſtance, 
of the Father of Lights, may be purſued, with the reſervation 
of the honour of Ancient and Moderne Authors, and the Arts in 
»e, which reſpefting the end whereto they were inſtituted, Di- 
{putation-Redargution and the likezare very conducentiand in 
their way of perfettion highly exalted. Aud this u the firSt mo- 
tive of deliberating the publication of my Apologetique, the dif- 
ficulty of the bufineſſe. Another is this. The times into which 
we are fallen, are learned Times, as ever were fince the Grecian 
Philoſophers, and, their ſeconds, the Arabian writers, which al- 
ſathrough the great advantages, of the experiments of later A- 
ges and the direftions of Antiquity, in many particulars have 
out-gon their predeceſſors, ſo at he that dare adventure as, ſome 
doe, to intrude unſtudied thoughts upon ſo learned an age as this 
i, neither reverences the age as be ought, nor wiſely conſults his 
own reputation with Poſterity. And as the Times are learned, 
ſo (which toofrequently falls out) ſomewhat confident. Great 
wits, and which have fortified their conceptions by books and 
ſtudy, are ſtrongly prepoſſeſt with almo$t impregnable anticipa- 
tions. and not ſo eafily induced, 44 more inconcerned and diſen- 
gaged natures are, to know or unknow any thing , that either 
ſhould be farther inquired into, or ſhould be for gotten. And 
much within theſe two orbs our Apolog y moves, in diſcovery of 
iono- 
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Tenorance &of Error,of what we know not, and of what we ſhould 
not know. For certainly much knowledge remaines yet conceal d, 
and theway to this diſcovery is by forgeeing many unprofitable 
ſubtleties, and by alearn'd ignorance falling off from many aery 
ſpeculations, zo the ſolid frmplicity of the Ancients. Were weto 
compoſe a *Paneg yrique in praiſe of the perfettions of the learn 
ing of our daies, which indeed merits (uch a ſacrifice , the la« 
bour were but halfe what it is, for laudatory hymnes ſeldome 
come out of ſeaſon, they need no preparations,and what might 
be wanting inthe waight of ſpeech, would be ſupplied by an 
aptitude to accept and believe. But in the bufineſſe in handxthe 
mind of man, the principall ſubjet# to be wrought upon; and 
her ſpeculations; both whichwe ſo admire, are ſo immur'd and 
block up with corrupt notions, either fromthe placits of Philo- 
[ofhers, the depraved lawes of Demonſtration; or from inherent 
qualities inthe generall nature of man,or individuat? temper as 
ture of particulars, that nothing can bodone untill theſe becon- 
vinced, at leaſt, ſubjeftedto examination: which'is another mos 
tive that ſtaies me upon the Land. Another Reaſon, (which T 
the laſt Twilltroublethe Reager withall n thu, Time the mea- 
ſure of all our AGions, without whoſe aſſiſtance our beſt concep- 
tions are Abortives, by the intercurrence of other engagements 
(which I might have diſpenced withall, had I rightly under- 
ſtood the ſervile tenure of ſecular contratts ) hath ſurprizd me. 
I conceive, which I pronounce with ſome paſſion, that a Schel- 
ler for his ſtudies, bad bin the maſter of hs own howres, but he- 
that trafiques with the world ſhall finde it «therwiſe. Time which 
T preſum'd I could command, and ſtay az I doe mywatch, bath 
commanded me. And theſe diverſions were ſeconded ( Hus- 
maneReader) by aſad Accident. It pleaſed Godin the heat 
of my attendance on this bufineſ]e, t0 take away, by.one of the 
terror sof mortality, the Stone, my deare brotber $* RiCHARD 
Scor, ſervant to the moſk Eminent Lord the. Lo. Deputy 
Generall of Ireland; beloved of his deare Lord: #othe lateſt: 
minute of life; honour d with hu preſence to the farthe$t confines 
of mortality; and there,by his Noble Piety, deliver d up,with as 
much ſolemnity, as a Kingdome could conferre, wotothe im- 
-K mortality 
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mortality of another world. This deadly ſhaft paſting through 
him, ſo wonnded me, that 1 my ſelfe was arrived within few 
paces of the land of darkneſſe. Jn his ſilent Marble, the beſt 
part of that ſmall portion of joy I hadin the World ; but all 
my hopes, are entombed. This penfive caſualty ſo took me off 
from books and bufineſſe, as for ſome months after , Iconldreliſh 
no thoughts but\phat were mingled with the contemplations of 

mortality. Sic fugit interea fugit irrevocabile tempus. 
Theſe werethe impediments to my Apologetique; which (if 
what is done be accepted) ſhall be prefix dthe NOV. ORG. 
For of this Tranſlation this is the fir8t part (Reader) if it pleaſe 
thee, ifit pleaſethee not, the laſt. But before I take my leave, 
bere are ſometacite objeftions, which I would meet halfe way, 
and ſo weakentheir approaches, leſt theyfall too heayy upon me. 
The firſt is, touching the Diviſion of the firſt book into 
Chapters, contrary to the mind of the Author, andthe intenti- 
onof thework. This exception may be thu ſatisfied, that pro- 
fitis to be preferred before artificiall comtrivance, where both 
cannot ſoconveniently be had, and to this end, diſcretion to be 
followed before rule. Werethe Author now alive and his vaſt 
Defignes going 0n, this alteration had been ſomewhat bold: 
but the inimitable drchite now dead, having perfeFed litde 
more then the outward C ourts a) it were of his magnificent In- 
ftauration; andthe whole ſumme of Sciences, and the flock of 
Arts in preſent peſſeſ1on, not able to defray the charges of fini- 
fſhing this Fabrique, Tthought fit, by compartitions and diftri- 
butions into ſeverall roomes to improve what we have, to our beſt 
advantage, ſo it might be done without prejudice tothe Authors 
procedure,and apt coberence, which J hope it is: Having refpe(7 
herein rather to accommodation than decoration; for Houſes (as 
our Author ſaies) are built tolive in and nottrolook on, and 
therefore uſe to be preferred before uniformity. Anotber 
Exception may be made againſt the draught of the Platforme 
into Analytique tables, which ſeems ſomewhat pedantique and 
again*t that common rule Artis eſt diſsimulare Artem. To 
this 7 anſwer thw. Order and dependance ts as it were, the ſoule 
of the World, of the Works of Nature and Art, and that which 
keeps 
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keeps them united, without which all would fall aſunder and be- : 
came like the firſt Chaos before the produttion of light. And of 
all Methods that ever were, at lea$t that ever came to our 
bands, our Authors is the moſt naturall and moſt dependent. 
For Truth, as it reflefts on w, is a congruent conformity of tho 
Jntelleft tothe Objett, and of the different faculties thereof, to 
the difference of things: wherefore the trueSt Partition rf hu- 
mane learning, that, which hath reference #0 humane facul- 
ties; when the IntelleQtuall Globe , and the Globe of the 
World, wtermixetheir beams aud irradiations in a dirett line 
of projection, to the Generation of Sciences. This our Autho 
hath perform d to admiration, and in this gone beyond all Anti- 
quity, yet upon their grounds, wherein he can never be out-gone, 
unleſſe followed, by *Poſterity. The Ancients indeed, were mets 
of moſt profound fpeculations, but inthe delivery of themſelves, 
ſomewhat involy'd, as appears by Plotinus, Proclus, Triſme- 
giltus and others; and many of Platoes Schoole writ Dialogne- 
wiſe, which t no doftrinal way. As for Ariſtotle, hi precepts 
touching method (if any ſuch book was written) they are pe 
riſht; ſaving where he ſcatters ſuch rules\ here and there , which 
ſhould have been filenced, and are not ſo well followed by him- 
ſelfe. And for the Methods of rhe Modernes, Ramus and 0- 
thers, by the improvement of German writers, impair d;, they 
knit the limmes of knowledge to ſoone; bave bedwarfed Sciences, 
and are becomean Arr (as learned Hooker _— t) 
which teaches che way of ſpeedy diſcourſe, and reſtrains 
the mind of man, thatit may nor waxe over-wiſe. The 
Excellency therefore of our Authors Partitions, induced me to 
theſe delineations, for their wſe only, who have not the leaſure, 
or patience to obſerye it according tothe merit, that bythu Ana- 
romy, the junttures and arteries, atit were, of thit great body 
might more viſibly appeare.. An other objection is, touching 
the Allegations inthe Margin» contrary to the ſolemne cu- 
ſtome of Antiquity and the moſt of graver Authors. For this I 
had theſe reaſons. It pleaſed our Author, thoe he was himſelfe 4 
iving fountain of knowledge,and had awealthy ſtock of bis own, 
Jerto taſ of other waters, and to borrow from Antiquity, and to 
7 77: acknow- 
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acknowledge ſuch borrowings, He thus nameing bis Authors, I 
thought fit to note them, And as he was a man of a moſt elevated 
phanfie and choice conceptions;ſo was he in the ſeleftion of bis 
Authors, and the paſſages he pleas'd to make uſe of : andit is 
worththe labour to know with whom ſuch great wits uſe to con« 
verſe; to point tothe Mines where they digge their Ore, and to 
the ſbadowes where they repoſe at noone. And as his ſeleftion of 
Authors was very choice, ſo was his application of their ſayings, 
very curiou, and in a ſtrain beyond the vulgar reach. Places 
out of Sacred Scriptures are ſo explicated, ſo applied, as you 
may ſearch all the Commenters that are extantzand not finde 
the like expoſitions,as you fhall finde in him, As for humane 
Authors he betters bis borrowings from them, teaching the alle- 
gations out of them, a ſenſe above the meaning of him that lent it 
him; and which he repaies toowith double intereſt for what he 
borrowed. Theſe confiderations invited meto Marginall Cita- 
tions. Theſe Reaſons ſet apart, I cannot approve this weake am- 
bition, and doe, not without cenſurexead Moderne Authors pro- 
flitute to bumane allegations, as if the Truth they deliver, were 
to betried by voices, or having loſt its primitive Innocence, 
muZt be cover d with theſe fig leaves; or as if the Authors them- 
[elves were afraid that it ſhould make an eſcape out of their 
text, if it were not beſet in the Margin with Authorities as with 
awatch. The laſt exception is , 2ouching the Prefaces,and o- 
ther Introductions prefixed this worke , that make the Gates 
and Entries ſo wide, as they ſeem to invitethe Citty to run away. 
Thts 15 thus anſwer d. Jt muſt be remembred that this worke in 
the Defigne was very fpaciow, and u inthe performance of what 
is doneſo ample, that when the ſecond and third Parts ſhall be 
added, as added they will bezthe Porches and Ingrefles, in the 
judgement of any good Architett, are proportionable enough. 
And if our Authors rule hold, that everyfaire Fabrique ſhould 
have three Courts, a greene (,ourt; a ſecond Court more gar- 
niſht. and a third to make a ſquare with the Front , then have 
you here this Epiſtle as the mean Court, Tudgements upon this 
Author living and dead:as the middle (court; and the Authors 
own excellent Preface t0 confront with the work it ſelfe. Now 
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ſhould, ſay ſomething touching Tranſlation ; and as it 
mine. The very Attion is ſomewhat obnoxious to cenſure;being 
of the nature of thoſe, the failing whereof may diſgrace more, 
thanthe carrying of it through, credit the undertaker. But, be. 
fides the conſcience of the deed done, for other ends I could not 
have, (the Author now dead, and alive mihi nec injuriis nec 
beneficiis notus) and that to be a Tranſlator is more thanto 
be an Author, ſome ſuch az there be; and that it is n2 ſuch mean 
of fice, to bear alight before a Lord Chancellor of England: 
T ſhould excuſe it, were the example mine: ſo, writes learned Sa- 
vil; {o, eloquent Sandys; /0, Malvezz!'s Noble Interpreter, 
with whom conferred I am leſſe thana ſhadow: So, many able 
and eminent names of France and Italy, and other NAtions; 
 Sothe Ancients of former ages and of all Arguments. ©But if 

any be ſo ſolemnez ſo ſevere, and of ſuch primitive taſts, they 
canaway with no waters, which come not fromihe fpring-head; 
nor endure to drink of Tiber, that paſſes through Thames; 
They may give over bere, if they ſo pleaſe, and proceed no 
farther. This interpretationwas not meant four ſuch faſtidious 
palates and yet, it may be, for as diſtinguiſhing as theirs are. 
Now if this very attion be thus liable to exception, much more 
muſt my performance be.( \ertainly books by Tranſlation com- 
monly take wind inthe effuſion; and for Strength fall ſhort of their 
Originals; as reflexed beams are weaker than dirett: but then 
it muſt be underſtood of Originals, truly ſo. For if a Writer 
deliver himſelfe out of his Native language, F ſee not why 4 
Tranſlator rendring himin it, may not come neare him: and in 
this caſe, the Author himſelfe is the Interpreter being he 
tran{lates his own thoughts, which originally ſpeak his mother 
tongue. Yet for allthis, Errors 1Rnow there are, and ſome lap- 
ſes,which require a Connivence, and a Reader hath this ad- 
vantage,that he may ſtay upon one perioazas long as an Jnterpre- 
ter did on one page; befudes his peculiar Genius to ſome ſtudied 
paſſages. Some Errors (paſſing but a tranfient eye upon what is 
done ) } [ce already, and could note them, but I would not wil- 
lingly gratify ſome kind of Readers ſofarre. They that are Tu- 
ditious and ingenious too (for F would have no Readers that 
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have not theſe two ingredients in their compoſitions, thoe ſome- 
times I name but one, which I wouldthen, ſhould be predomt- 
nant ) will in their judgements find them, andin their mercy 
pardon them. As for Sophilts and Satyriſts, a degenerate 
Race of men, that fit upon the lives and learning of all that write, 
who reſolvd to doe nothing themſelves, may with more ſecurity 
cenſure others: and themtoo, who, as Learned D oN deciphers 
them, forbid not bookes, but men; damning what ever 
{uch a name, hath, or ſhall write: they arethings below the 
merit of my indignation, objetis of Scorne, which a litle fligh- 
ted, and not inflamed by oppoſition , or countenanced to a reply 
by confutation, will within awhile, of themſelves, extingui(b,and 
vaniſh: like ſome diſperſed roving winds, which without encoun- 
tre are difpirited and die. And it concernes me, Courteouw Rea- 
wer,to put ouſuch a confidence as this , for being I am likely to 
appeare in mime own perſon, 2 I doe now inthe Perſon of ano- 
ther; to be too tender-fronted were to invite injuries, and to þr0« 
ftitute ſuch unſeaſonable modeStyto abuſe. Hethat will to ſea, 
wnuſt look for ſome cloudy daiesz and to betoo ſcrupulous or” 
Ceremonious touching Times or Perſons, # the bane of buſi 
neſſe and of all well-meant endeavours: according to that of So- 
lomon, Qui obſervat ventum non ſeminar, & qui con{ide- 
rat Nubes, nunquam meter. 


TESTIMO NIES 
CONSECRATE TO THE 


SERITE OF FAS 
INCOMPARABLE PHILOSOPHER 


S' FRANCIS BACON 


BY SOME OF THE BEST-LEARND 
OF THIS JNSTANT AGE. 


APPEAR Lhough ſevere Fnquifitors of truth, and ſuch 
7g who, by theirlearned Labours, ſtand upon 
Ne pub. Record in the approv'd Archives of E- 
pedo ccrnity, may, inan humble diftance, lay claim 
and ritle to that ſacred Prerogarive -- Ego autem ab homine 
Teftimonium non ( apto, ipſa enim Opera que facio teſtantur 
de me,--yet becauſe ſuch Great Authors,in their high flight, 
arcl{oleflewd inthe aire of unfrequented contemplations; 
& take ſuch unbeaten waies,as they become the weak won- 
der of common Capacities, accuſtom'd copopulare opini- 
ons,and authoriz'd Errors : and in this admiring Igno- 
_ rance, the prejudicate objefts of Emulation, Envy, ſcalou- 
ies, and ſuch like impotent paſsions: Jtleemsin alort,ne- 
ceſlary, that the way be clear'd before ſuch writers; and 
thatthey enter the Theatre, as well with the ſuffrage of 
yoice »tOgaine upon the will, as with the ſtrength of Rega- 
ſen, to convince the VndersStanding, 
Wherefore, not ſo much for the honorof this Author, 
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(though thar is intended too) as forthe aid of ſome antici- 
pate Readers,not yet manu-miſſed from a ſervile beliefe, 
tothe liberty of their own aps ron gent ſuch ] mean, as 
are yet under the minority of an implicite faith) ] thought 
good to deliver this imperfe&t liſt of Deponents, which the 
precipitancy ofthis Edition, would nor permit to fill up 
with ſome other Great Names,both of this Kingdome, and 
of forrain Nations. What is wanting here tothe accom- 
pliſhmenr of this Catalogue, Time , the Parent of Truth, 


{hall Conſummate. 


LE Sieus Maucars Counfilor and ſecretary to the 
K. of France, inthe Epift. to his Tranſlation of a Part of 
this Work, gives our Author this Teſtimony. 
Amongſt whom every one knows that S* FRAanNCis Ba- 
C O Ns by many degrees off, bolds the firſt rank,both for the vi- 
vacity of hu Spirit, eminency of hu Learning, Elegancy of his 
ſtile. 7} have Studied with diligence all bis writings; and preſume 
I may doe a performance of ſome merit and acceptation, tn pre- 
ſenting to my Conntrey hit Books of the ApvaNCEMENT OE 
LEARNING» 4 Work hath not bin ſcen in our Language. Thi 
fi the Book which I haye canſed to paſſe the Seas ; not as the 
Gold of the Jndies, to cherifh vice, and corrupt owr Manners, 
but as aſoveraigne Plant of fingular virtue, to cure the wounds, 
which ignorance and Pedantiſme have given humane ſci- 
ENCEs. 


M* Peirre D'Amsors S*De La MacpeLaine in 
his juſt and elegant diſcourſe upon the life of our Author, 
delivers his cenſure thus. 

Judgement and Memory never met in any man in that height 
and meaſure they met in him; ſo as in ſhort time he became Ma- 
ter of all thiſe Knowledges which are learnt in Schooles. 

A page after; *But as he ever valewed bimſelfe , rather 
borne f'r other men, than himſclfe , now that he could not, for 
want of imployment, any longer endow tbe publique with hts 
ARtive perfeCtions; he was defirom at leaſt to become profitable 

in 
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in a Contemplative way»by hu writings and by his books, mo- 
numents certainly meriting\,to find entertainment in all the Li. 
braries of the world, and which deſerveto be ranged with the 
faire$t works of Antiquity. 

The ſame noble French-man in his Advertiſement to 
our Auctors Nat. Hiſtory thus expreſſes him. 

For this Naturall Hiſtory,where the quality of Metals, 
the Nature of Elements, the Canſes of Generation, and Corrup- 
tion,the divers ations of Bodies one upon another , and ſuch 
like impreſiions, are diſcontſedwith ſuch life and light, that he 
may ſeom to have learn'd his knowledge even in the Schoole of 
the Firſt Man. And though herein he may bethought to have 
paſs d uponthe breaches of Ariſtotle, Pliny, and Cardan; yet 
notwithStanding hz borrowes nothing from them: as if he had a 
defigne to make it appeare, that thoſe great men, have not ſo en- 
firely poſſeſt themſelves of this ſubject, but that there remains 
much to be diſcover d. For my part, thoe it be farre from my 
intentions toraiſe the reputation of this Author upon the ruins 
of Antiquity; yet } think it may be ayouched upon the grounds 
of reaſon, that in this preſent Ar gument he hath ſome advantage 
of them: being that the moſt of the Ancients which have written 
of things Natural,have ſatisfied themſetyes in reporting things, 
as the information of others have given them intelligence, and 
not confideringsthat oftentimes that which is deliver d them for 
Hiſtory, #farre eſlvign d from all yerity; they have choſen ra- 
ther, by reaſons to confirme the reſolutions of another, than to 
make an exa& enquiry and diſcovery themſetves. But Mon* 
Bacon not relying upon the meer word and credit of ſuch as 
went before him, will have Experience joyn'd with Reaſon; 
and examines the receiv'd principles of the Schooles, by the ef- 
fetts of Nature, the fpeculations of the IntelleQuall Globe,by 
the operations of the Corporale. By this means be hath found out 
ſo many rare ſecrets, whereof he hath bequeath 4 wthe inventi« 
on; and made many axioms acknowledged for falſe,which hether- 


to have gon current amongſt Philoſophers, and have bin held 
invilable. 
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Tos. ApaMt, In his Prefaceto the Reatts PaiLoso- 
PH1A, of that excellent Philoſopher CAMPANELLA (who 
lives coenjoy thatFame, which many eminent for their 
learning, rarely poſleſle after dearh ){peaks his opinis thus. 

We erect noſett, eſtabliſhno Placits of *Erefie, but endea- 
our to tranſcribe univerſale and ever-veritable Philoſophy out 
of the Ancient Original ( /opy sf the world: not according to ya- 
riable and diſputable ſpeculations, but according to the Condnu- 
ture of ſenſe and irrefragable depofutions of the Architett him- 
ſelfe, whoſe hand in wor ks, diſſents not from his word in writing 
And if the GREAT INSTAURATION of the deep-mipeing Phi- 
loſopher,Fxa.Bacon Lo. VeRuLam Chancellor of Eng- 
land, awork of high expettation, and moſt worthy, as of (,onfi- 
deration, ſo of aſfiſtance, be brought to perfeFion, it will per- 
chance appeare, that we purſue the ſame ends, [ceing we tread 
the ſame foot-ſteps intraceings and as it were, hounding nature, 
by Sence and Experience, &c. 


N Tos. MATHEWS, In his Epilt. tothe Duke of Flo- 
rence prefixt his Iralique Tranſlation of my Lo. Bacon's 
E/aies, amongſt other Elogies deciphers him thus. 

S' AUSTEN, ſaid of his illegitimate ſoune Horrori mihi erat 
ludi ingenium, and truly I have known a great number whom 
7 much yalew, many whom J admire, but none who hath ſo aſto- 
aiſbt me anda itwere , raviſht my ſences, toſee ſomany and ſd 

gercat parts, which in other men were wont to be incompatible, 
paler and that in an eminent degree inone ſole Perſon. I 
know not whether this truth will find eaſy beliefe, that 
there can be founda manbeyond the Alpes, of a moſt rea- 


dy wit, mo$t faithfull memory, moſt profound Indgement, 
of 4 moſt rich and aft expr eſcion univerſall in all kinds of 
knowledge, ain part may be ſeen by that rare incomparable 
piece, the ADVANCEMENT, OF 'LEARNING, which future A- 
ges | all render in different languages: But bethe faith of other 
Nations what it mill in this point the matter J report is ſowell un- 
derſtood in England, that every man knowes & acknowledges 
a4 much. nay uh bin an eye and care witneſſe thereof; nor if I 


ſhould 


Trae Lo. VEeRuLAM, | 
ſhould expatiate upon thu ſubje& ſhould 7 be held a flatterer, 
but rather a ſuffrag anto truth, Qc. 


M'GeorGe Sanprs In his excellent Commentaries on 

his inimitable Tran{lation of the ſtately MeETAamorPno- 

. $1s,rendred, in an equall felicity of expreſsion, rothe Eter- 
nall fires of that ſweet tongu d Roman, often cires the judge- 
ment of our Author, from whole fentence he never ap- 
peals, but rather adores as an Oracle; andin an ingenious 
acknowledgement of alsiſtance from him, thus delivers 
him to poſterity. 

Of Moderne writers 7 have receiv'd the greateſt light from 
Geraldus,Pontanus, Ficinus, Vives, Comes, Scaliger, Sa- 
binus, andthe CRowne of the later the Vicount Or S* 
ALBANs; aſiiSted, thoe leſſe conſtantly, by other Authors, al- 
moſt of all Ages and Arguments. Having bin true to my firſt 
purpoſe, in making choice, for the moſt part, of thaſe interpreta- 
tions, which either bearethe ſtamp »f Antiquity; or receive #- 
ftimation from tho honar of the Author, 

MazinMexsenNe An able man, but-adeclar'd ad- 
verſary.ro our Authors deſigne(Wwhole'Arguments [ſhall 
encountre in my Apologetiquefor the Inftanr. of 'Srtznces) 
in his Bookes ofthe VerrTY Or SCIENCEs againft the 
Sceptiques and Pyrrbonians Lib.1. Cap. xv1. ackhowledges 
thus much, which comming'from an Adverſaty is there- 
fore-morevalid. | 0 UOHEDES 

VeRUutaM, ſeemsto have no other intention in his New 
METRnoD; then to eFdbliſh the VERITY | os SCIENCES; 
wherefore you muſh not anticipate,as granted-that he wakes for 
you, or that he 12 of your opinion; be confeſſes we know litle, but 
he ſubverts: not the Autherity of Senſe and of Reaſon; no,he la- 
bours to find out proper and proportionable initruments, where- 
by to Condu& the ttiderſtanding to the knowledge of Nature 
and her efjefts, 
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The Authors Cenſure upon himlelfe. 
For in my judgement;it is a matter which concernes ut only 
the Benefit of others; but our own Reputation alſo, that no man 
imagine that we have projetted in our minds ſome ſlight ſuper- 


ficiall notion of theſe Deſignes; andthat they are of the nature 


ofthoſe things, which we could Deſire, and which we accept only 
a good wiſhes, For they are ſuch as without queſtion,are with- 
inthe power and poſtibility of men to compaſſe, unleſſe they be 
wanting to themſelves; and hereof, we for our parts, have cer- 
tain and evident demanſtration; for we come not hether, as 
Augures, to meaſure Countries in our mind, for Divinati- 
@0, but as'Captaines, to invade them for a conqueſt. 


His anſwer to ſome Tacite Objections. 

T doe foreſee that many of thoſe things which I ſhall regiSter as 
Dex1c 1ENTswillincurre divers cenſures; az that ſome parts 
of this enterprige were done long agoec,and are now extant; O« 
thers, that they taſt of curiofity &) promiſe no great fruit; Oe 
thers, that they are impoſſible to be compaſſed by humane indu- 


ſfiries. For the rwvo firſt, let the particulars ſpeak for themſelves. 


For thelaſttouching impoſsibilities, I determine thus. Al 
thoſethings are to be held poſiible and performeable which may 
be accompliſht by ſome perſon, thee not by every one; and which 
may be doge by the united labours of many, thoe not by any ove 
apart, aud which may be effetted ina ſucceſſion of Ages, thoe nat 
in the ſame Age; andin briefe which may be finiſht by the care 
and charge of the pub. , thoe not by the abilities and induſtry of 


private perſons. Tf for all this there be any, who would rather 


take to himſelfe that of Solemon,: Dicit Piger Leo eſt in via, 
than that of Virgil Poflunr quia poſle videntur --- it is e- 
nough for me, if my labours may be eftimed as votes yet the bet- 
ter ſort of wiſhes: for as it askes ſome: knowledge to. de- 
manda Queſtion not impertinent;lo itrequires ſome un- 
derſtanding, to make a with not abſurd. Proem.lth.2. 
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IN HONOREM 
ILLVSTRISSIMI DNI 


FRANCISCI 


DE VERVLAMIO 


Vice-Comitis STI ALBANI 


POSI BDITANMNTAD EQ 
INSTAuR. MAG. 


PEASIBD Uisiſte tandem? non enim Tultw ambulat 
© & Quotidiano. Neſcis Fenare? audits, 
S Dux Notionum, veritatis Pontifes. 
Tndudctionis Dominus; (& V erulamii, 
Rerum Magiſter unicus, at non Artium: 
Profunditatis Pinus, ath, Elegantie: 
Nature Aruſpex intimus: Phil:ſophie 
Ararium. Sequeſter Experientie, 
Speculationiſq: Aquitatis Signifer: 
Scientiarum [ub pupillari Stat 
Degentium olim Emanctpator : lumnis 
Promu:: Fugator Jdolum, atq, Nubium: 
Collega Solis: 2uadra Certitudinis: 
Sophiſmatum Maſtix : Brutu Literariw , 
Authoritatis exuens Tyrannidem: 
Rationis & ſenſu Stupenduw Arbiter, 
Repumicator Mentts: Atlas Phyficus, 
Alcideſuccumbente STAGIRITICO; 
(,olumba Nos, qu in vetuſtis Artibus 
Nullum locum, requiemve Cernens, praſtitit 
Ad ſeſnuamg, Matris Arcamregredi. 
Subtilitatis terebra, Temporis nepos 
Ex veritate matre : Mellts Alveus: 
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Mundiq, & Animarum, [acerdos unicus. 

Securis Errorum ; ing, Natalibus 

Granum finapt, acre aliis, Creſcens fibi. . 
0 me prope Laſſum, Juvate Poſteri. 


Geor. HERBERT Orat, Pub. 
in Academ. Cantab. 
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> £59 NcLYTA Academia CANTABRIGIENSIS: 
S CO cujus felicitas fuit , piroad ſalutem ſcien- 
LA clarum #ato, primas ſapientix mammas 
FYH prebere; ac Philoſophum , poſt occainm 
CAZY Greciz, maximum , orbi dare: ſuper fu- 


& Za nus Alumni ſui Lacrymas effudir, doctas 


acduraturas mzſtitias. Ex hoc integro Muſarum fonte, 
modica hzc led facunda fluenta,collegit i#terpres,ut quod, 
viventi, ſeculum dederart decus, gliſcente adhuc invidia; & 
morienti dedifle conſtaret, ceflante nunc adulatione Rel1- 
quaſuinominis zternitati con{ecranda, continuata ſecu- 
lorum ſerie adultimas uſq; mundi favillas , repender po- 
ſteritas: Quis ſupremam ſuis laudibus manum imponer , 
novit tantums Faundator ille, ac ſimul everſor Seculorum. 
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Dbuc ſuperbu inſolente purpur ' 
Feretrt rapints Inclytos in tot VIros 
Sterile Tribunal? cilicio dicas diem, 
Saccimg, totam facito luxuriem fori. 
A Themide libra nec geratur penfilu, 
Sed urna, pregravi urna Verulamii. 
Expendat.Eben! Ephorw baud lance premit, 
Sed Areopagw. nec minor tantus ſophos, 
Qua Porticus bracchata.Nam veſter,ſcholz; 
Gemilcit axis, tanta dum moles ruirt. 
Orbis ſoluta cardo litrerarii, 
"Ubi ſtudio cotuit togam U& trabeam part. 
Qualu per umbras Ditis Euridice yagans 
Palpare geStiit Orpheum, quali Orpheus, 
Saltentetandem (vix priw criſpa) Styge, 
Alite fibras lyretitillavit manu; 
Talis plicata Philologun enigmatts 
Petiit © Baconum Vvindicem, tali manu 
L attata criſtas extulit Philoſophia: 
Humig, ſoccty reptitantem Comicts 
Non proprio Ardelionibus molimine 
Sarfit,ſed Inſtauravit. Hinc politius 
Surgit cothurnocelfiore, &) Organo 
Stagirita virbiws reviviſcit Novo. 

Calpen (uperbo Abylamg, vincit remige 
Phebi Columbus,artibus noyis,Novum 
Daturus Orbem; promovet conamina 
Juvenilis araor, uſ, ad invidiam trucem 
Fati minacis. Quis Senex vel Hannibal, 
Oculi ſuper ſtitis timens caliginem, 

Signis Suburram ventilat viftricibus? 
Quis Milo inultus quercubus bilem movet; 
Seneftatauro gibbacum gravior premit? 
Dum noſter Heros traderet ſcientias 
Mternitati, pror ſus expeditior 

Sui ſepulchri comperitur artifex. 

Placida videtur Ecſtafis fpeculatio, 
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' Qua mens tueri volucris Jdeas boni 
Tnlatteos properat Olympi tramites. 

Hu immoratur [edibus Domeſtica, 
Pereprina proprits, Redit. Toculariter 
Fugax, vagatur rurſu, @) rurſiu redit. 
Furtiva tandem ſerio, ſe ſubtrabit 

Totam, gementi, morbido cadaver 

Sic deſueſcit anima, fic jubet mori. 

Agite Iugubres Muſe, & 4 Libani jugts 
Cumnlate thura. Sydw in pyran illius 
Scintillet omne, {celus fit accendi rogum 
Regum Prometheo culinari focs. 

Et fi qua forte ludat in cineres ſacros 
Aura petulantior, fugamgg ſnadeat, 
Tunc flete; lachrymis in amplexu ruent 
Globuli ſequaces. Denuod fundamine 
Ergaſtuli everſo radicitus tut 

Evehere f*lix anima, Tacabum. pee, 
Oſtende, & illuc civieam: fdem ſequi. 
E Tripode juris, diftites' oracula 
Themidos alumnis. Stc (© Beat; celites) 
Aſtrza priſtino fruatir vindice, 

Vel cum Bacono rurſus Aftrzzmn date. 
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At Udax a quo Mens bumana feratur, 
Et Scli vindes ingenioſe Hut, 


Dum ſenio macras recoquis feliciter artess 

Subtrahis & priſcoliberacolla jugoz 
Quo deflenda modo 'veniunt tha funera? quales 

Expoſcunt lacrymas, quid fibi fata volunt? 
An timutt Natura parens ne nuda jacerets 

Detraxit veStem dum twadextra ſacram? 
Jgnotg, oculti rerum patuere Receſſia, 

Fugit & aſpechum Rimula nulla tum? 
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An vero, Antiquu olim data Sponſa Maritnu, 
Conjugu amplexum reſpwit illa novi* 

An tandem damnoſa pits ath, inyida ceptte, 
Corripuit vite fila (trahenda) tu? 

Sic ultra vitreum Siculus ne pergeret orbem 
Prriyati cecidit militis enſe Senex. 


T1, tuos manes ideo (Francilce) tulifti, | 


Ne, nontentandum,perficeretur opus. 


0 "Unt qui defuntti vivant in marmore, & 4Yum 
Annofis credant poſtibut omne ſunm: 

Ere micantalit, aut fulvo ſpeftantur in aro, 
Et, dum ſe ludunt, ludere fata putant. 

Altera pars hominum, numerosa prole ſuperſtes, 
Cum Niobe magnos temnit iniqua Deos. 

At tua celatis beret nec Fama ( olumnis, 
Nec tumulo legitur, Siſte viator iter: 

Si qua Patrem proles referat,non corporis illa e$t, 
Sed quaſi de cerebronata Minerva Jovis. 

Primatibi virtus monumenta perennia preſbat, 
Altera, nec citius corruitura, Libri: 

Tertia Nobilitas, ducant jam fata triumphos, 
Que (Franciſce) wi nil nif corpus habent. 

"Utra pars melior, Mens & bona Fama ſuperſunt, 
Nog tanti ut redimas vile cadaver habes. 


T. Vincent. T, C. 
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Ulſz fundite nunc 4quas perennes 

In Threnos, Lacrymaſg,. Apollo fundat 
Quas vel Caſtalium tenet Fluentum:; 
Nam Letho neg, convenire tanto . 

Poſsint nania paryaz nec coronent 

Immenſahec modice ſepulchra gutte: 

Neryw impgenii, Medulla ſuadz 

Dicendig, Tagus, reconditarum 
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Et gemma pretioſa Literarum - 
Fatu concidit's (beutrium Sororum 
Dura {tamina) Nobilss Baconus. 
O quam te memorem Baconeſumme 
Noſtrocarmine! O& illa glorioſa 
Cunttorum monumenta ſeculorum, 
Excuſaingeniotuo, &) Minerva! 


Quim dottis,elegantibus, profundy, 

Inſtauratio Magna, plena rebus! 

Quanto luminetineas Sophorum 

Diſpellit yeterum tenebricoſas 

Ex chao procreans novam cola; 

Stcipſe Deur inditum' [epulchro 

Corpus reſtituet manu potenti: 

Ergo non morers (BaconeYnamte. © 
A morte, & tenebru,& aſepulchro," SORES 
Inſtauratio Magna vindicabr. | I 
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I Arcite: Noſter amat facunda filentia luftus, 
Poſt quam obiit ſolu dicere qui potwit: 
Dicere, que ſtupeat Procerum generoſacoronas 
Nexag, ſollicitis ſolyere Jura res. 
V aſtum opus. At noſtral etiamVerulamius artes 
INSTAUK AT 'peteres; condit & ille n6vas. 
Non qua majores: Penitos verum ille receſſus 
NATURZ, audaci proyocat ingenio. 
Aft Ea, fitte gradum, ſeriſq; nepotibus, (inqu?,) 
Linque quad'ifiventum ſzcla minora juver. 
Sit ſatis, his ſeſe quod nobilitara Jnventiss 
lactent ingenio tempora noftra tuo. 
Eſt aliquid, quo mox yentura ſuperbier #tas; 
Eft, ſolinotum quod decet eſſe mihi: 
Sit tua laus, pulchtos Cotpus duxifle per artus» 
Integra cui nemo teddere membra queat: g 
C 1c 
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Sic opus artificem infetum commendat Apellem, 
Cum pingir reliqquam nulla manus Venerem. 
Dixit, © indulgens c4co Natura fwrori, 
Preſecuit vite Filum Operiſq final. 
At Tu, qui pendentem audes detexere telam, 
Solus quem condant hec monumenta{Cies. 


: H.T. Coll. Trin.Socius. 
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D Tm moriens tantamnoſtri Verulamius Heros 
Trititiam Mulis, luminagg uda facit: 
(ſredimu heu nullum fieri pot fata beatum: 
Credimus &) Samium deffpuiſſe ſenem. 
Scilicet hic miſeris, felix nequit eſſe, Camenis, 
Nec ſe quam Mulſas plus amat iſte ſuat. 
At luftantem animan Clotho imperioſa cotgit 
Ad celum invitos traxit in astra pedes. 
Ergone Phocbeias jacuiſſe putabimurt artes? 
Atg, herbas Clariinil valuiſſe Dei? 
Phoebus idem potmit, nec virtw abfuit her bis, 
Hunc artem at$ illas vim retinere putes: 
At Phoebum (#t metwit ne Rex foret iſte Camanis ) 
Rivali medicamcrede nega(ſe manim. 
Hinc dolor e$F,quod cum Pharbo Verulamius Heros 
Major eratreliquis,bac foret arte minor. 
Vas tamen 0,tantum Manes ath "Umbra, Camezne 
Et pzne inferni pallida turba Joviss 
Si fpiratis adhuc, & non lufiſtis ocellos, 
Sed neg, poſh illum vos ſupereſſe putem: 
$1 vos ergo aliquis de morte reduxerit Orphbem, 
78tag non aciem fallit imaga meam: 
Diſcite nunc gemitu,& lamentabile carmes, 
Ex oculis veſtris lacr yma multafluat. 
En quam multa fluit? veras agnoſco Camexnas 
Et lacrymas, Helicon vis ſatis unw erit; 
Deucalionzis U& qui now mer{us in undis | 
Pernaſſus 
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Pernaſſus (miruweſt) bye clurebit quis: 
Sctlicet hic periit, per quem vos vivitts, *7 qui 
Multa Pierias natritt arte teas. 
Vidit ut hic artes nut{iradice retentas, 
Languere ut [umwmo [eminafpatſa ſolo; 
Creſcere Pegaleas doenitzvelut Haſta Quirint 
Crevtt et exiguo pempore Laurus erat . 
Ergo Heliconiadas dotwit cunt ereſcere divas) 
Diminuent hujw ſecula null: decw. 
Nec ferreulteriusgewetofi pettoris'eſtus 
(, ontemptum pottult Diva Minervaztuuns 
Reſtituit calamut ſolt##Wm tipinnbonorem;: ...' 
Diſpulit & nubes after Apollotuas. 


Diſpulit & tenebras ſed quas obfuſea vetuſtas, 
Temporis & priſcilippaſeneffatulit; - , 
Atq; alias methodos ſacrum inſtauravit acumen, 

Gnolsiaq; eripuit, fedſnafiladedit. 
Scilicet antiquoſapientum Pulgns in v0 ,v 
Tam claros,oculos now habui{ſz liquet; 
Hivelut Eo0 { urgens de littore Phocbus, 
- Hic velut in media fulget Apollo die: 
Hi veluti Typhistentqrunt £quora primum, 
At vix deſeruit littora prima ratis, 
Pleiadas hic Hyadafq; atq; omnia ſydera noſcens: 
Syrtes, atq; tuos, improba Sylla, canes, 
Scit quod vitandum eſt, quo dirigat equore mAVem) 
Certins 7 curſum nautica monſtrat acus: 
Infantes illi Mulas, hic gignit adultas, 
Mortales illi, gignit atiSte Deas. 
Palmam ideoreliquis Magna Inftauratio /:brir 
Ab$tulit, & cedunt ſqualida turb a ſophi. 
Et veſtita novo Pailas modo prodit amittn, 
Angut depofitis ut nitet exuvtis. 
Sic Phoenix cineres fpett4t modonata paternoss 
Xſonis & rediit prima juventa ſenis. 
Jnſtaurata ſuos & fic Verulamia muros 
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: Ja&at, & antiquum ſperat ab inde degus. 


Sed quanta efjulgent plus quam mortalis ocelli 


Lumina, dum regni myſtica ſacra canat? \ 
Dum fic nature leges, arcanag, Regum, WB 
Tanquan 4 ſecretly eſſet wtriſque > canat: ny 
Dum canat Henricum) qui Rex, idemdg Sacer dos, T7 
Connubio Stabili junxit utramgz Roſam. 


Atqui hec ſunt noſtris longe majora Camznis, q 
Non bac inflix Granta, ſed Aula ſciat: 
Sed cum Granta labris admovyerit uberatantts 
Tus habet in laudes (maxime Alumne) iuas. 
Iu habet, ut meſtos lacrymts extingueret ignes, 
Poſſet ut e medio diripuiſſe rogo. 
At noſtr tibi nulla ferant encomia Mulſzs 
Thſe canu, laudesx& canis inde tuas. 
Nos tamen Q& laudes, qua poſſumu arte, canemus 
Si tamen ars defit, law erit iſte dolor. 


Tho. Randolph.T.C. 


— —_ 


Ic cadit Aonii rarifima Gloria cetus? 
Et placet Aoniis credere ſemen agris? 
Frangantur Calami, diſrumpantur, libelli, 
Hoc poſſint tetrice fi modo jure Dex. 
Heu que lingua filet, que jam facundia ceſſat, 
Quo fugit ingenii Nettar & Eſcatmi? 
Quomodo Muſarum nobis contingit Alumnis 
Ut caderet noftri preſes Apollo chori? 
Si nil cura, fides, labor, aut vigilantia poſiint, 
$14, feret rapidas, de tribus una, manu, 
(Cur nos mult brevi nobis proponimus £vo? 
Cur putriexeutimw ſcripta ſepulta fitu® 
Scilicet ut dignos aliorum 4 Morte labores 
Dum rapimu,nos Mors in ſua jura trahat. 


' Quid 
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Quid tamen in caſſuns nil proficientia fundo 


Terba? quis optabit te reticente, loqui? 
Nemo tuam ſpargat violis fragrantibus urnam; 

Nectibi Pyramidum mole [epulchra locet, 
Nam tua conſervant operoſa volumina famam 

Hoc ſatis, hac prohibent te monumenta mori, 


Williams. 


Rdineſequeretur deſcriptio Tumuli VERuLAaMIani, 
monumentumNobiliff. Mur 1s11,in honorem domini 
ſui conſtructum; quapierate, & dignitarem Patroni ſui, 
quem (quod rari faciunt,etiam poſt cineres Coluit)conſu- 
luic; Parriz ſuz opprobrium diluit, fibi nomen condidit, 


Buſta hxcnondum inviſit Interpres, ſed inviſurus: Intertm 
Le&tor tua cura Commoda,& abi in rem tuam. 


(,reſcit occulto velut Arbor «vo 
Fama Bacon. -——- 
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BARO DE VERVLAMIO 


Vice-Comes Sancti ArzaNnt 


ALME MATRI | 
INCLYT/EZ ACAD. 


CANTABRIGIENSL. 8. 


d@& Ebita Filii qualia pol- | 
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vero facio , idem 8 vos hortor, 


ut AuGMEtNnTIs SCIE xn- 


| 
[ 
| 


I NCLYTE 
ACADEMIZ® 
OXONIENSTL. S. 


2» Vm Armz Marxt 


mezinclytz Acans- 


| 
ſum perſolvo; quod | 
| 
| 


11A ſtrenus incumbatis: | 
& in Animi modeſtia libertatem 
ingenit retineatis ; Ned; talen- 


tum a veteribus concreditum in 


| 


| {imile Amoris'pighus ſorori e- 


ſudario reponatis, Aﬀuctit pro- | 


culdubio 


MIZ CanTABRIGIENS1 SCiip- 


ſerim , deeflſem ſane officio, fi 


| Sd Ge Sb , 
jus non deferrem. Sicut autem 


cos hortatus ſum, ita & vos hor- 
tor ut ScrsnrIaruM AuG- 


MENTIS ſtrenue incumbatis,6: 


VELETUm 


cul-dabid.& affulſerit Divi- 
ni" Luminis Gratia, fi humili- 
ard & ſubmill}'R n 1.x 010+ 
| T4  ITELITETTTY ola- 
vibus. ſenſts legirime & dex- 
erdutamini & amtoto omni cons. 
tradiionis ſtudio, Qu Quiſq, cum. 


alio, ac fi iple ſecum difpu-/ 
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tet, Yalete, 
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| veterum labores,neq; nihil, neq; 


| omniaeſſeputetis, ſed vires eti- 


am pfoprias modeſte perpenden- 
tes, ſubinde tamen experiamini, 
omnia cedent quam optims ; ft 
Arma non alii in alios vertatis 
ſed junQis copiis in Naturi rerii 
impreſhone faciatis,ſufficit quip- 
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FRANCIS LO. VERVLAM 
CONSULTED THUS, 


AND THVS CONCLVDED 


WITH HIMSELFE; THE P U B- 
LICATION WHEREOF HE | 


CONCEIV*D DID CONCERNE 
THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE ACE. 


25 Ez1nG 1t Was manifeſtly known 
B/2%” unto H1m , that humane under- 
i, ſtanding creates 1t felfe much 
$9 trouble; nor makes an aptand ſober 
AXE” A ule of ſuch Aides, as are within the 
Command of Man, from wheace infinite 1g90- 
raace of Things;and from the 1gnorance of I ings, 
' 1nnumerous diſadvantages; his opinion was, that 
withall our induſt:y we ſhould endeavour, if hap- 
pily that fame COMMERCE OF THE 
MIND AND OF THINGS (than 
which a greater bleſsing can hardly be found on 
Earth, certainly of earthly Felicities, ) might by a- 
ny means be entirely reſtored, at leaſt brought to 
termes of neerer correſpondence. But that Errors, 
which have prevailed, and prevaile would for ever, 
oneafter another, (if the mind wereleft free to 1t ſelf) 
ſhould re&fy themſelves, ether by the unbred pow- 
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er of the underitandjng, or by theaides and aſsiſtan- 
ces of Logick, there wasno hope arall; becauſe that 
the Primitive Notions of Things, which the mind 
with a too facile and ſupine attractive faculty re- 
ceives 1n; treaſures up and accumulates, from 
whichall the reſt are derived; are unſound, confu- 
ſed,andraſhly abſtracted from things. The hike Juxu- 
riant vanity and 1nconſtancy there 1s 1n the ſecond 
and ſequent Notions; whence 1t comes to paſle, that 
all that human Reaſon which weemploy, as touch- 
ingthe Inquiſition of Things, 1s not well digeſted 
and built; but ike ſome magmficeat Pile without 
foundation. For whileſt men admire and celebrate 
the counterfet forces of the mind; hir true powers 
which mightberaiſed (were right directions adm: 
miftred, and {he taught to become obſequious to 
things, aad not 1mpotencly to inſult over them) 
they paſs byand looſe. T his one way remaineth that 
the buſineſse be wholly reatempted with better pre- 
parations; & that there be throughout, AN. IN-- 
ST?AURATION, OF SCIENCES AND 
eARTS, andofall Human Learung raisd from 
ſold foundations. And this though 1t may ſeeme 
ina ſ{ortaninfimtenterprize, and above mortall abi- 
lties, yet the ſame will be found more ſoundand ad- 
viſed, than thoſe performances which hetherto 
have bin atchieved: for 1n chis there 1s ſome 1ſsue; 
but1n theendeavoursnow undertaken about Scien- 
ces,a perpetuall wheeling, Agitation and Circle. Net- 
theris he 1gnorant how unfrequented this Expers- 

ence 
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ence 1s, how difficile and 1ncredible to perf wade a be- 
liefe, yet he thought not to deſert the defigne, nor 
himſelfe, but to try and ſet upon the way, which a- 
lone 1s perv1ous and penetrable tothe mind of Man: 
For1t1s better to give a beginning to athing which 
may once come to an end, than Withan eternall con- 
tention & ſtudie to beeawrapt 11 thoſe mazes which 
areendlefie. And the waies of Contemplatioa for 
moſt part re{emble thoſe celebrated wates of Action, 
the one;at the firitentrance hard and difficult,ends 1n 
an open plain; the o: herat firſt fight ready and eaſy, 
leads 1nto by-watesand downfalls: And being he was 
uncertain When ſuch confideracions ſhould hereat- 
ter come 1nto any mans mind, induced eſpecially 
from this argument, that there hathnone hetherto 
appear'd, who hath apphed his mind to ſuch cogita- 
c1oas, he reſolv*d to publith,ſeperatly;the Firſt parts 
as they could be perfected. Netheris this an ambit1- 
ous but ſollicitous feftination; that 1f 1n the mean 
ſpace he ſhould depart this mortall ſtation; there 
might yet remain a defignation and deftination of the 
thing he comprehended in his mind; and withall 
ſome Demonſtration of his fincere and propenſeaf- 
fection to promote the good of Mankind. Truly he 
eftimed other ambition whatſoever, infer1or to the 
bufinefſe he had 1n hand: For either the matter 11 
conſultation, and thus farre proſequuted, is nothing; 
or {o much as the conſcience of the meritit felfe, 
oughtto give him contentment without ſeeking 
a recompence from abroad. 
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FRANCIS L O: VERVLAM 
HIS GREAT INSTAURATION. 
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THE PREFACE. 


Of the State ors LearninGs that it is not PrRosee- 
ROUSz NOr py ApvaNCED; and that a farre different 
way, than hath bin known to former Ages,mult be 0- 
pened, to mans underſtanding : andother Aides . 
procured . tharthe Mind may practiſe her 
owne power "upon the 


nature of things. 


© a0.©® 252 T ſcemes tome, that men neither un- 


2A . Fd 


a th Bart thy eſe, hor 
& GY their Abilities to purchaſe: but of the one 


i 


(+ N 19 to preſume more; of theother, leſſe,than 
ko EST indeed they ſhould. So it comes to paſſe, 
that over-prizing the Artsrecetved, they make no far- 
ther Inquiry; or undervaluiny” themfelnes, more than 
in equity they ought, they expend their Abilities upon 
matters of ſhght conſequence, never once making expe- 
riment of thoſe things which conduce to the fumme of 
the buſmeſſe . Wherefore, Sciences alſo have , as 'it 
were, therr Fatall Columnes; being men are riot exct- 
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ted, either out of Deſire, or Hope, topenetrate farther. 
And ſeeing the-Opinion of Wealth 1s one of the 
chief cauſes of want, and that out of a confidence of 
what we poſſeſſe m preſent, true aſfiſtances are deſpiſed 
for thefuture, it is expedient, nay altogether neceſſary, 
that the exceſſive Reverence and «A driration con- 
ceived of thoſe Sciences, which hetherto have bin 
found out, ſhould in the Front and Entrance of this 
work , (and that roundly and undiſſemblingly) by ſome 
wholſome premonition,be taken off, left their (opie and 
Vtility be tos much Mhgnifed and ( elebrated. For 
he that ſurvaies with diligence all the variety of Books, 
wherein Arts and Sciences triumph, ſhall every where 
finde infinite repetitions of the ſame matter, for manner 
of Delivery droerſe, but for Invention ſtale and preoc- 
cupate; ſo as what at firſt view ſeewd numerous, after 
examination taken, are found much abated. F «A's 
for Profit F may confidently ayouch it, th.t the wiſe. 
dome we have extratted, chiefly. from the Grecians, 
ſeems tobe a Child-hood of Knowledge, and topartici- 
pate that which is proper to children, namely, that 1t 1s 
aptfor talk; but 1impatentand 1mmature for propa- 
gation: for it zs.of Controverſies rank, and fertile, but 
of works barren and fruitleſſe. So that the Fable and 
fiaion of Scylla; ſeemes ta be alrvely Image of the ſtate 
of Learning, as now, it, zz, which for. the upper. parts 
had the face and countenance of a\comely Virgin; but 
was from the wombe downward cireled, and enwrapt 
with barkiag Monſters,.. So the Sciences wherein we 
axe trained up,. contain in them certain Generalities 
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ſpecious and plauſible, but when you deſcend unto par- 
ticulars, as tothe Parts of Generation, expetting ſolid 
effects , and ſubſtantial operations, then Contentions 
and Barking Altercations ariſe , wherem they cloſe, 
and which ſupply the place of a fruitfull wombe_. 
F Apgam,if theſe kinds of Sciences were not altogether 
ameere lrveleſie T hing, me thinkes it ſhould not have 
falne out, which now for many Ages hath continued, 
that they ſhould thus ſtand at a ſtay, in a manner im- 
moveable m their firſt Footings, without any Avg- 
mentation worthy the Race of Mankind, in ſuch a dull 
Fmprofictence that not only Aſſertion remaines Aſſertt- 
on, but Queſtion reſts fill Queſtion, which hy Diſputes 
2s not determined, but fixt and cheriſht: and all T radi- 


tion and Succeſiion of Diſcipline delivered from hand 
zo hand, preſents and exhibits the Perſons of Teacher 


and Schollar, not of Inventor or of one ſhould adde._ 
ſomething of note to what 18 invented. $ But in 
Arts Meck micall we ſee the contrary hath come to 
paſſe, which as if they were inſpired by the witall breath 
and prolifique influence of a thriving Aire,are daily 
Propagated and Perfected; and which in their firſt 
Autors appeared, for the moſt part rude and even bur- 
thenſome and Formeleſſe , have afterward acquird 
new-refind virtues and a certain apt Propriet; and uſe- 
full Accommodation, ſo infinitely fruitful, that ſooner 
may mens ſludies and defires languiſh, and change, 

than theſe Sciences artve at their full height and per- 

fettion. $F Contrarimiſe Philoſophy, and Scien- 
ces [ntellectuall, ike Statues are adord and _— 

ted, 
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ted, butnothing Advanc't,nay commonly of moſt vi- 
Tor in their firſt Autor, and by Time Degenerate and 
ecome embaſed. For fmce the time men became de- 
voted and, as Pedary Senators, reftgned over to the 
Placits and Definittons of one, they doe not adde any 
Amplitude to Sctences, but are wholly taken up in a 
fſerulle duty of Poliſhingor Protecting certam Au- 
tors. XS Andletnomanbere alleage, that Sciences 
growing up by degrees, have at length arrived to a juſt 
period or perfett Stature,and ſo (as having filled up the 
Juſt ſpaces of Augmentation) have ſetled and fixt 
them ſelves in the workes of ſome few Autors; and now 
that nothing more accompliſht can be found out, there 
remaines no more to doe, but that the Sciences already 
extant be improved, and adorned. Fndeed it could be 
wiſht that the ſtate of Learning were thus proſpe- 
rous; but the very truth i, theſe mancipations and ſer- 
vile refrenations of Sciences, tr nothing elſe but a pec- 
cant humor, bred out of a dareing luft and confidence in 
Jome few, anda languſhing ſloth and Puſullanimity in 
the reſt. For when Sciences (for ſome parts it may 
be) have bin tilled and laboured with diligence, then 
perchance hath there riſen up ſome bold-undertaking 
wit, for Compendious brevity of Method populare, and 
plauſible, who in ſhew hath conſtituted a Science , but 
indeed depraved the Labours of the Ancients: Yet 
theſe Abridgements finde acceptation with Poſterity, 
for the expedite uſe of ſuch a work, and to avoid the 
trouble and impatience of anew Inquiry. F Andif 


any ſtand upon Gonſent now inveterate,as the Fudge- 
ment 
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ment , and * of 1 ime, lt im know be builds upon a 
very decervable and infirme Foundation. Nor 1 it, for 
moſt part, ſo revealed unto us, what in Arts an Scien- 
ces hath bin aiſcovered and broug|t to light in diverſe 
ages, and different Regions of the world, much leſſe 
what hath bin experimented, and ſeriouſly laboured by 
particular Perſons in priuate, For neither the Birthes, 
nor the Abortions of Inne have bin Regiftred. 
JF Nor# Conſent it ſelf , nor the long continuation 
thereof ,with ſuch reverence be adored, for however there 
may be many kindes of States in Civile Government; 
yetthe State of Scieaces 1s but one, w{tch alwates 
Was,and ſo will continue, Populare;and with the People 
the Diſciplines moſt in requeſt are 'either Pugnacious 
and Polemicall, or Spectous and. Frivolous, name- 
ly ſuch as eitber 1llaqueate or allure the Aflent. Where- 
fore without queſtion,the greatrſt wits m every age have 
bin over-borne,@9 ina ſort tyrannized over whilſt men 
of Capacity and Comprehenſion about the vulgare yet 
i thetr own ( redit and Reputation, have ſub- 
mitted themſctues to the over-ſwaymng Fudgement of 
Time aud Multtude. Thereforerf tn any Time or 
Place, more profound (ontemplations have perchance 
emerged and revealed theme Foes, they have bin forth- 
with toſt'and extinguſht by the Windes and Tempeſts 
of. Populare opinions: ſo that Iimelikea River car- 
.ries doWn to us that whichis light and blowen up; 
but fiaks and drownesthat which 1s waightyand ſo- 
lid. $ Nay the very ſame Autors, who bave uſurpt 
a kind of Dictature1n Sciences, and with ſuch confi- 
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dence paſt tenſure upon matters in doubt , Fave yt 
(the beat once over) in the lucide Intervalles, from 
theſe {prin pr fits of Aſſeveration,changed their note 
and betaken themſelvzs to complaints,upon the ſubtlety 
of Nature; the ſecretReceſlesof Truth; the Obſcu- 
rity of Things, the Implication of Cauſes; the 1n- 
firmity of Maas Diſceraing Power: Yet noghing the 
more modeſt for all this ſeeins they chuſe rather to charge 
the Fault upon the common condition of Man and 
Nature, than to acknowledge any Perſonall defictence 
in themſelves. Yea it 1s a thing uſuall with them, that 

what they cannot compaſſe by Art,their way applied, to 
conclude the ſame impoſable to be attained by the ſame 

Art: and yet for all this, Art muſt not be condemned, 
being ſhe 1 to examine and judge,  wherefore the aime 
and intention of ſuch accuſations i only this, That Ig- 

norance may be delivered fro Ignominy, F So like- 
wiſe what 15 al ready commended unto us and intertained 

hethertozis for moſt part ſuch'a kind of Knowledge,as is 

full of Words and Queſtions, but barren of Works and 
reall Improvement, for Augmentation backward and 
heartleſſe; pretending perfeftion in the whole, but ill- 

filled up in the Parts, for choice Populare, and of the 
Autors themſelves ſuſþetted; and therefore fortified and 

countenanced by artificions evaſuons. F And the 

Perſons who have entertained a defugne to make triall 

themſelves and togive ſome Advancement to Scien- 

ces, and to Propagate their bounds, even theſe Au- 

tors durſt-not make an open- departure from the Com - 

mon recerved opinions, nor viſite the Head-ſprinss of 
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Nature,but take themſelves to kave done a great mat- 
ter, and to have gained much upon the Ape, if they may 
but 1aterlace,or annex any thing of their own. provi- 
dently conſidering with themſelves,that by theſe middle 
courſes, they may both conſerve the modeſty of Aſ- 
ſenting; and tre liberty of Adding. But wi1left they 
thus cautelouſly conforme themſelves to Opinions and 
Cuſtomes , theſe Plaulible moderations, redound to 
the great prejudice and detriment of Learning, For at 
once to Admureaad goe beyond Autors, are habits 
{eldome compatible: butit comes to paile here after 
the manner of Waters, which wiii ot af cead highs 
er than the levell of the firſt ſprinz-head, from 
whence they deſcended; wherefore ſuch writers a- 
mend many things, but promote litle or nothing, mak- 
ing a Proficience in Mettoration, not in Augmentat- 
on. S N ether hath there bin wanting undertak- 
ing Spirits, who with a more reſolute confidence, pre- 
ſuming nothing yet done_—, take themſelves to be the 
men, muſt retify All; and imploying the ftrength. of 
ther wits in crying down, and rever ftv all former 
judgements, have made paſſage to themſe:ves and their 
own Flacits; whoſe buſy Clan.or, kath not much advan- 
ced Knowledge, fince treir ame and intention hath 
bin, not to enlarge the bounds of Philoſophy and 
Arts, by a lincere and ſolid Enquiry, but only to 
change the *lacits, and tranſlate the Empire of Opini- 
o5,and ſettle it upon themſelves, with lee advantage 
to Learning, ſeeing amongſt oppolite Errors, the 
Cauſesof Erringare commonly theſame, $ And 
bb 2 5g 
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if any inco:icerned natures, not mancipate to others,or 
their own opinions, but affetting liberty, have bin ſo 


farre animated, as to defire that others together with 


themſelves, would make farther Yaquiry, theſe ſurely 
have meant well, but performed litle, for they ſeem to 
have proceeded upon probable grounds only , being 
wheeled about in a ycrttemous maze of eArguments, 
and vy a promiſcuous licence of Iaqury, have indeed 
looſ-nrd the fenew's of fevere Taquifition: vor hath any 
of all theſe with a juſt patience, and ſufficient expettance 
attenaed the Operations of nature, and the ſucceſles 
of Experience. $ Some again bave- embarqut 
themclyes in :he Sea ot Experiments, and become al- 
moſt Mecanic-1l, but in the Experience it ſclfe, they 
have pratiſed a rovemg manner of Inquiry , which 
they d:e- not in a regular courſe conſtantly purſue_. 
$ Nay many propound to themſelves, certain petty 
J askes, taking temſctves to have accompliſht a great 
performance, if they can but extrait ſome one Fnvention 
by a manage as pooreas impertitent; for none rightly 
and ſucceſſefully ſearch the nature of any thing to the 
bfein the Tring it ſelfe; but after a painfull and dili- 
gent variation of Experiments, not breaking off there, 
proceeds on, finding fill emergent matter of farther 
Diſcovery. $F Andit tan Error of fpeciall note, 
that the induflry beſtowed in Experiments, hath pre- 
ſently, upon the firſt acceſſe mto the Bufmeſſe, by a too 
forward and unſeaſonable Defire, ſeiſed upon ſome_ 
d-fign'd operation ; 1 mean ſought after , Frudtifera 
non Liucitera, Experimeats of uſe and not Expe- 
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rimeats of Light and Diſcovery: not imitating the 
divine method which created the firſt day Light only, 
and allowe 11t one entire Day, producein g no Matert- 
ate work the {ame day, but d-fc-nded to their Creation 
the dates following. $ As for t of: nho bave given 
the preemience unto |og1que, an are of opinion that 
the ſureſt Guards ſor Sciences 1 uſt be procur'd from 
thence, they have truly and wiſely diſcerned, that the 
mind of man, ana Intelletive Facul:y left untoit /elf, 
may deſervedly be ſuſpetted. Bu: the renedy 1s too 
weak for the aiſe:ſe, and 15 it ſelf not exempt from 
Diſtemperature ; for the [_0;.1944e m force , though 
wt may be rightly accommodat-d unto matters Civile 
and Populare Sciences, which conſit in Dil courſe 
and Opinion; yet it comes farre ſhort of penetrating 
the ſubtlety of Nature; and undertaking more thanit 
canmaſter, feernes rather to ſtavI1(h and fixe Errors 
than to open a Way to Truth. } Wherefore to 
recollet what hath bin ſaid, it ſeemes that neither [n- 
formation from others, aor mens owa Inquiries 
touching Sciences, bath hetherto ſucceſſefully ſhined 
forth, eſpecialls ſeeing there 1s fo litle certainty 1n De- 


monftration and Intallibility of Experiments thus 


farre diſcovered. And the Fabrique of the Univerſe 
to the contemplative eye of the Mind, for the frame_ 
thereof is like ſome Labyrinth or intricate Maze, 
where ſo many doubtfull paſſages, ſuch deceivable re- 
ſemblances, of T hings and Signes, ſuch oblique and 
ſerpentine_ windings and implicite knots of Nature 
every where preſent themſelves, as confounds the un- 
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derſtanding. And withall, we muſt continually make 
our way, through the woods of Experiences, and partt- 
cular Natures,by the incertain Light of Senſe, ſome- 
times ſhining ſometimes ſhadowed: yea and the guides, 
which (as hath bin toucht ) offer their aſstance, they 
likew:ſe are entangled, and help to make up the number 
of Errors and of thoſe that Erre, In matters of ſuch 
per plext difficulty, there ts no 1elving upon the ludge- 
ment of men from their own abilities. or upon the Ca- 
ſuall Fehcity of Particular events; for neither the ca- 
pacity of Man,ow excellent ſoever; nor the chance of 


F xperience, never ſo often iterated and eſſayed, is of 


force toconquer theſe myſteries: we muſt march by line 
and levell, and all the way, even from the firſt vercepti- 
on of Senſes, muſt be ſecured, and forrified by acertain 
Rule, and conſtant Method of proceeding. & Yet 
are not theſe things ſo LO be underſtood , AS f, in /o many 
eAyves, and ſo much Induſtry, nothing at all hath bin 
performed to purpoſe ; nor 1s there any cauſe why it 
ſhould rep:nt us of the Diſcoveries already made; for 


certainly the Ancients ,in thoſe ſpeculations which con- 


fiſt in lrength of wit, and abſtratt meditation, have ap- 


proved then ſelves men of admirable comprehen ſions: 


But asin the Art of Navigation, the men of former 
Ages, direfing their courſe by obſeruation of flarres 
only, could edge along the coaſt of the known Continent, 
and it may be,crofſe ſome narrow Seas or the Mediter - 
ranean: but vefore the Ocean could be thus commanded, 
and the Regions of the new world diſcovered, it was 
requiſite that the uſe of the Mariners needle,as a more 
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ſure and certain guide ſhould be jr found out, even ſo 
what diſcoverics ſyever have bin hetherto made in Arts 
and Sciences, they are of that quality, as might have 
bm brought tolight by Prattice, Meditation, Obſer- 
vation and Diſcourſe, as things neerer the ſenſes, and 
for moſt part, under the command of common Noti- 
ons, but before we can make our approaches, to the re- 
mote and hidden ſecrets of /N{ ature, it neceſſarily re- 
quite, that a better and more perfe& uſe, and pra- 
chique-operation of the eM ind and underſtanding 
Faculty be. introduct. QF «A's for us, furely we, 
(vanquiſht with an immortall love of Truth) have_ 
exposd onr ſelves to doubrfull, difficult, and deſert 
Tathes; and by the protettibn and aſtiftance of the Di- 
vine power, have borne up \and encouraged or ſelves, 
axainft the violent Aſſaults and prepared Armies, as it 
were, of Opinions, and againſt our own private andiin- 
ward hefttations and. ſcruples, and againſt the cloudes 
and darkneſſe of Nature, and euery where flying fan- 
cies, that © ſo we might procure the'preſent and future 
Age more ſafe and ſound Fndications and Impreſons 
of Truth. If in this high and arduous attempt, we 
have made.any Proficience, ſurely by mo other means 
have wecleered our ſever a way, than by a fencere an1 
juſt hunuliation of the ſpirit of Man, to the lawes 
and operations of Nature. For all they that went 
before us, who applied themſelves 10 the finding out of 
Arts, caſting a tranfient eye upon T hings, examples, 
and experience, have preſently (4s if | Frvnin Were 
nothing elſe but a meere Agitation of Braine) invoked 

in 
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ſly upon our inventions, either 


in a manner thetr own _ to divine and utter Ora- 
cles unto them: but we being chaſtly and perpetually con- 
verſant with the operations of N(ature,druorce not the 
Fntellett from the Objett farther than that the Images 
and beams of things (as mn ſenſe) may meet and con- 
centrate; by which manner of proceeding, there i not 
much left to the ſtrength and excellency of wit. T he 


ſame ſubmiſſion of ſpirit we have prattiſed in diſcovery, 


we have followed in Deltvery; Nor have we endea- 
vour'd to ſet off our ſelves with Vp draw a Mzje- 
| y T riumphs of Confu- 

tations, or Depoſattons of eAntiquity; or an uſurpation 
of Authority, or the vaile of Obſcurity, which are Arts 
e may eafily find out, = Hud) 1s not fo much the 


Profit of others, as Applauſe to himſelfe. I ſay we nei- 
ther have prattiſed, nor goe we about, by force or fraud 
to circumvent mens Fudgements, but condutt them to 
the things themſelves , and tothe league and confedera- 
cy of T bings, that they may ſee what they have, what 
they ond what they adde and contribute to the 
Publique. And if we have bin too credulous, or too 
dormant , and not ſo intentrve upon the matter, or lan- 
guiſht in the way, or broken off the thread of the Inqui- 
ry.yet notwithſtanding we preſent things after ſuck a 
manner open and naked,that our Errors may be dete- 
ted and ſeparated before they can ſpread themſelves, 
or inſunuate their ( jontagion into the maſſe of Sciences, 
and after ſuch a Method as the continuation of our la- 


bours, 1s amatter facile and expedite. By this means 
we preſume we have eftabliſht for ever, a true and le- 
2101Mate 
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git! mate Marriage, between the E mpiricalland Ra- 


tionall faculty; whoſe faſtidious and unfortunate Dz- 
vorce and Separation;hath troubled and diſordered the 
whole Race and Generation of Man-kind. : $F And 
ſeeing theſe performances are not within the compaſſe 
of our meere naturall Power and conmand, we doe 
heere, in the Acceſſe to this work, Powre forth hum- 
bleft and moſt ardent ſupphications to God the Fa- 
ther,God the Word, God the Spirit, that they being 
mindfulll of the Miſeries of Mankind, and of the 
Pilgrimage of this fe, wherein we weare out few & 
evill dates, they would vouchſafe to endow man- 
kind, by myhand with new Donattves. And more- 
over, we humbly pray, that Humane knowieages, 
may no Way 1mpeach,or prefudice Divine Truths; 
nor that from the diſclofting of the wates of {egſe, 
and the letting 1n of a more plentifull Naturall 
Light, any nuſts of Tacredulity' or cloudsof Dark- 
neſle ariſe 1nour minds,touching Divine Myſteries; 
butrather that from a purified Intellect, purged from 
Fanciesand Vanity; and yet yeeldedand abſolutely 
rendred up to.Divine oracles; the tributes of Faith 
may be rendredto Faith. In the laſtplace, that the 
venome of knowledge infuſed by the Serpent, 
whereby the mind of manis {welledand blown up, 
being voided; we may not be too'a{pirang]y wile, or 
above ſobriety, but that we may 1mproveand propa- 
gate Verity 1n Charity. F New we have perfor- 
med our yowes to heaven, converting our ſelves to men, 


we admoniſh them ſomethings that are Profitable, and 
| C C requeſt 
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requeſ of them ſome things that are equall. Firſt We 
je we (which thing we have alſo prayed for, that 


- wekeep human Reaſon within due Limits in matters 
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dulgence and goodnefſe to man-kind, had choſen the 


Divine, and Senſe within compaſſe: For ſenſe ike the 
Sunne, opensand reveales the face of the: Terreſtriall 
Globe, but ſhuts up and conceales the face of the 
Celeſtial. eAgain,that men beware that in flight from 
this error, they fall not upon a contrary extreme, of too 
much abaſing Naturall Power, which certainly will 
come to paſſe,if they once entertain a conceit, thatthere 
are ſome ſecrets of nature ſeperate andexempt, as1t 
were by inun&ion,from Humane Inquiſition. For 
it was not that pure and immaculate Naturall 
knowledge, by the light whereof eA dam gavenames 
unto the Creatures, according to the propriety of 
thar natures, which gave the firſt motion and oc- 
cafion to the Fall;but 1t was that proudand Impera- 
tve Appetite of Morall knowledge, defineing the 
lawesand lnuts of Good and Evill, with an 1ntent 
in manto revolt from God, and to givelawes unto 
himſelfe, which was1ndeed the protect of the Primi- | 
tive Temptation. For, of the knowledges which con- 

template the works of Nature, the boly Philoſopher 
hath ſaid expreſſely; that the glory of God 1s to con- 
ceale a thing, but the glory of the Kang 15 co findit 
out: as if the Divine Nature, according to the inno- 
cent and ſweet play of children, which hide themſelves 
to the end they may be found, took delight to hide his 
works,to the end they might be found outgand of his in- 
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Soule of man to be hy Play # How in this game. & bs 
ſumme, Iwould ad wiſe all in. generall, ot they wouid 
take. into ſerious conftderation the true and Genuine 
ends of knowledge.chat they ſeck it not either for Plea. 
ſure; or Contention, or contem m_ of others;.or for Profit; 
or Fame, or for for Honor, an Promotion. or go like 
adulterate or jiferior ends:but far the merit and emo- 
lument of Life, and that they regu/ate and perfett the 
ſame im chari;y; For the defire of Power, wasthe 
Fallot Angels, the.defire of knowledge, the fall of 


Man, but1n chart oy 8 no —_ neither men 


36 e nd thus 
je OR men \ would not ehink of t6as an opinion; 
butasa work; and:take-it for Truth) thatour aime, 
and end1snot to Jay the foundation of a Sect or. Pia- 
cit, but of Humane Protitand Proficience. F A- 
ain, that reſpetting their 9wn Henefit, and putting off 
Partialities and TP rejudices, they: would all con:r1bute 
in one for the publiqne 4908) and hat being freed and 
fortified by our Preparations and Aids, a gatnſt the Er- 
rors and Impediments of 1 the waies, they likewiſe may 
come in, and bear a part in the burden, and inherit a 
portion of the, Labours that yet remaine_ behind. 

F Moreover that they cheere up themſelves, and con- 

ceive well of the enterpriſe; an1 not figure unto them- 

ſelves a conceit and fancy, that this Qur Inftauration 

15a matter infinite, and beyond che power and com- 


paſse of Mortality, ſeein, g1t wintruth the right and 
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legitiniate cnd and period of {nfinite Errors and not un- 
mindful of Mortality,and Humane Condition, being 
it doth not promiſe that the Deſigne may be accom- 
pliſht within the Revolution of an «A ge only, but deli- 
vers it over to Toſterity to Perfett. Fn a word, it 
ſeeks not Sciences arrogantly 1n the cells of mans 
wit, but {ubriſavely in the greater world: And 
commonly, Empty things are vaſt and boundleſle, 
but Sohds are contracted and determined within a 
narrow compaſs. $ To conclude, we thought 
good to make it our laſt ſuit, ( leſt peradventure 
through the difficulty of the Attempt, any ſhould he- 
comeunequall Iudges of our Labours) that men ſee to 
it, how 7 4 doe, from that which we muſt of neceſſty 
lay down as aground ( if we will be true to our own 
ends) aſſume a liberty to cenſure, and paſſe ſentence up- 
on our Labours, ſeeing we rejett all this premature and 
Anticipated humane Reaſon, raſhly and too ſudden- 
ly departed from Thungs, (as touching the Jnquiſiti- 
on of Nature) as a thing various, diſordered and IL 
built : Neither in equity can it berequired of uz, to 
ſtand tothe Tudgement of that Reaſon, which ſtands 
it ſe|fe,at the barre of Iudicature. 
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THE DISTRIBVTION OF 


THE WORK INTO 
"ES ARTS 


D.I, PARTITIONES SCIENTIARVM, O = a ſun: 
mary Survay and partition of. Sciences, 


P.ll, Novvi Oxeanvi, Or True Diref:- 
ons for the Interpretation of Nature. 


P. lit. PHANOMENA 'V niyBEkst, On Hiſtory 


Neturall and Experimentall, for the building n 
Philoſophy. * 6 ” + "Sg 


P.IV. Scara InNTELLECTVvs, Or the Hell. 


Auall Sphere reftified to the Globe of the World. 


P.V.PrODROWI, Or The Anticipations of ſe- 


| - condPhiloſophy emergent upon Pratfice, 
| q 


PÞ. VI, SECVNDA PHILOSOPHIA ; | OR Afﬀive 


Philoſophy, from intimate Converſe with Nethre. 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE 
SBVBRALL PARTS. © 
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x T 1s one poznt of tbe Defigne we: have in 


1 FN hand, that every thing be delivered with all 


EZ polsible Planeſseand Perſpicuity: for 


-thenakedneſse of the Mind, asonce of the Body, is 
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Prov.1s, 


the companion of Innocenceand Simplici WM. irſt 
therefore, the order and Diftributton of the work, 
with the reaſon thereof, muſt be made manifeſt. The 
Parts of the work are, by us, aſſigned 1x. 

« TheFiſt Partexhubits the ſumme or univer- 
{all deſcription of that Learning and Knowledges 
in the poſseſs1on whereof, men have hetherto bin 
eftated. For we thought good to make ſome ſtay even 
upon Sciences received, and that, for thrs conſuderati- 
on, that we might grue more advantage to the Parte&i- 
on of ancient knowledges, and to the introduction of 
new: For we are carried, in ſome degree, with an e- 


quall temper of Defire, both xo 1mprove the labours 


of the Ancients, and to make farther progreſs. And 
this makes for the faith and ſincerity of our meaning, 
according to that of the wiſe, The unlearned Maa re- 


caves not the words of knowledge, unleſse you firſt 


interpret unto him the concepuons of his heart: 


Wherefore we will not neglef to fide along ( as it were 


in paſſage) the Coaſts of accepted Sciencesand Arts; 
and to import tether, ſomethings uſefull and profitable. 


F: Nevertheleſſewe adjoyne ſuch Partitions of Sc1- 


ences, as comprehend, not only ſuch things that are 
found out and obſerved already , but ſuch alſo as 
are thereto pertaining & have bin hetherto preter- 
miſsd. For there are found 1nthe Jntelle&uall Globe, 
as1n the Terreſtrial, ſoyles improved and Deſerts. 
Wherefore let it not ſeem ſtrange, if now and then we. 
make a departure from the afuall Divifions, ana for= 
ſake the beaten path of ſome Partittons: for Addition 
941 | =  whieft 
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whileſt 1t varies the Whole, of neceſvicy varies the 
partsand the Sections thereof: and the accepted Di- 
viſions,are accommodated only totheaccepted fumme 
of Sctences, as it tznow caſkup. F Concerning thoſe 
Parts, which we ſhall note as Pretermutted, we will ſo 
; regulateour ſelves , as to ſet down more than the naked 
7 itles, or brief Arguments of Dz#1icle Ts. For where 
we deliver up any thing as a [DESIDERATE, ſo it be 4 
matter of merit; and the reaſon thereof may ow ſome- 
what obſcure, ſo as, upon good confideration, we may 
doubt, that we ſhall not be ſo eafuly concerved what we 
mntend, or what the contemplation 1s we comprehend in 
our mind, and in our meditation; there it ſhall ever be 
our preciſe care, to annex either precepts, for the per- 
| forming of ſuch a work; or a Part of the Work it ſelf, 
performed by us already, for Example to the whole, 
| That Jo we may in every Particular, either by Operati- 
| 
| 
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on or [nformation, promote the buſineſſe. For in my 
Judgement, it is a matter which concernes not only the 
Benefit of others, but our own Reputation alſo; that no 
man imagine that we have projefted in our minds fome 
flight ſuperficiall notion of theſe Delignes; and that 
they are of the nature of thoſe things, which we could 
Detire, and which we accept only as good withes. For 
they are ſuch as witkout queſtion, are within the power 
and poſability of men to compaſſe, unleſſe they be want- 
ing to themſelves, and hereof, we for our parts, have 
certain and evident demonſtration, for we come not 
hether,as Augures, to meaſure Countries 1n our 
mind, for Divination; but as Captaines, to 1nvade 
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them, fora conqueſt. Andthus 1s the Lirſt part of 
our Works. 


« Thushaw ſages over Ancient Sctences,in the 


next place, we enable human Fntellet to [a.le through. 
W herefore to the Second Part 1s deſigned the Do- 
drine touching a more ſound, and perfect uſe of 
Reaſon; 1n the1aquiry of Things, and the true a\ſsi- 
ſtances of the underſtanding; that hereby (ſo farre as 
the condition of humanity and. mortality will ſuffer) 
the Fntelle#, may be elevated; and amplified with a fa- 
culty, capable to conquer the dark , and areper _— 
of Nature. And the Art, we her: ſet downe, which we 
are wwnt to call, T he INTererETaTION O B. NaTvse, 
# a kind of Logque, though very n:uch, and exceed- 
ins different. T hat vulgare Logique prefeſſes the 


Preparation and Contrivance of aides and forces for 
the ay lerem they conſpire , but it clecrely 


differs from the Populare, ſperally in three things, 
namely, 1n the end, 1n the order of Demonſtrating, 
and, 1n the firſt diſcloſures to Inquiry. F For the 
End propounded in t:15 our Science ts, tat thre may 
be found cut not Arguments, but Artsznot thinzs ('on- 


ſentaneous to Principles, but even Principles them- 


ſetves,not probable reaſon r, but deſign ations and indi- 


cations of works wherefore from a different intention 

followes a different effett: for there,an Adverſary is di- 
ſtreſſed and vanquiſht by Diſputation, here by nature, 
the thing done. F And withthis End accords the 

nature aad order of their Demonſtrations : For in 

vulgare Logique, almoſt all the paines 6 ho hats a- 

out 
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bout Syllogiſme : as for Induction, the Diale&tiques 


ſeem ſcarce ever to have taken it into any ſerious conſt- 


deration , ſlightly paſfing it over, and haſtning to the 
former of Diſputeing But werejett Demoattration 


by Syllogiſme, for that it proceeds confuſedly, and 


lets nature eſcape onr hands. For thoughno man call 
into doubt, but that what are coincident 1n a nudle 
terme, are1n themſelves coincident, (which i a kind 
of Mathematique Certituds) yet here hes the Fallax, 
that Syllogiſme confiſts of Propotitions, Propofi- 
tions of words, and Words are te tokens and marks 
of things. Now if theſe ſame notions of te the mind, 


(which are as it were, tize ſoule of words, and the Ba- 


fas of this manner of ſtrufture, and fabrique) be rudely 


and raſhly druvorc'd from things, and YOUCMg': NO PLY - 


tettly defin'd and limited, and alſo many other waies vi- 


tious, all falls to ruine_. Wherefore we on Syllo- 
0 


1ſme, not only in regard of Principles ( for which nor 
doe they make uſe of 1t) but mn reſp alſo of Midle 
Propoſinons, which indeed Syllogiſme, howcver,in- 
ferres and brings forth; but barren of operations and 
remote from prathiſe; and in relation tothe Adive Part 
of Sciences,altogether inccmpetcnt. Although there- 


fore we may leave to Syllogilme, and ſuch celebrated 
and applauded Demonſtrations, a juriſdiflion over 


Arts Populare and Opinable (for in this kind we move 
nothing) yet for the nature of T hings, we every where 
as wellin Minor,as Maior Propolitions, make uſe of 
Inductions:for we take Taduttion to be that Forme of 
Demonſtration, which ſupports ſenſe, preſſes "_ 
dd an 
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and ts inſlanced in works,and ina fort mingled there- 
with. Wherefore the order alſo of Demonſtration s 


altogether inverted. For hethertothe buſmeſſe uſed to 


be thus managed, from ſenſe, and ſome few Particu- 


lars, ſuddenly to fly up to the higheſt (Generals, as to 


fixt Poles, about which Diſputations may be turned, 
from which the reſt of intermediate Axioms may be de- 


rived, A way compenatous indeed , but precipitate, 
and tonature imperyious; but for *Diſputations ready, 
and arcommodate. But according to our method, 
Axioms are raiſed by a [equent continuity C graduat 
dependancy, ſo as there 1s no ſeiſmg upon the higheſt Ge- 
neralls, but inthe laſt place; and thoſe higheſt Generals 
in quality not notionals; but well terminated, and ſuch 
asnature acknowledges to be truly neere allied unto ber, 


and which cleave to the indrviduall intrinſuques of 


things. F, Buttouchung the forme tt {elfe of In- 
duction and TIudgement made by 1t, we undertake a 
mighty work, For the Forme, whereof Logiciaas 
ſpeak, which proceedsby ſimple enumeration, 1s a 
childiſh thing, and concludes upon admittance, 1s ex-- 
poſed to perill from a contradittory inſtance; lookes only 
upon commune operations, and is 1 the iſſue endleſſe. 
But to the knowledges of Induction, ſuch a Forme zx 
required, as may ſolve and ſeparate experience; and 
by due excluſion and rejeftion neceſſarily conclude. And 
if that publique and populare ludgement of Diale- 
Rtiques, be ſo laborious and hath exerciſed ſo many and 
ſogreat wits; how much greater paines ouoht we take in 
th1 other; which not only out of the ſecret cloſets of the 
mind, 
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mind, but out of the very entrailes of nature 1s extra- 
ced? Nor this all, for we more firme!y ſeitle, and ſo- 
lidate the foundation of Sciences, and take tle firſt riſe 
of our inquiry deeper than betherto hath bin attempted, 


ſubmitting to exammations thoſe Principles , which 


vulgare Logick takes up on the credit of another. For 
the Dialectiques borrow, as it were, from all other Sci- 


ences, the Principles of Sciences, again adore the prime 
Notions of the mind, laſtly reſt Faifeed with the 1m- 
medtat informations of ſenſe rightly aiſpoſited. But our 
judgement 1s this, that true Log1que ſhould vifite every 
particular Provmce of Sciences, with greater com- 
mand than their principles poſſeſſe, and that thoſe ſame 


putative Principles be enforc'd to give an account,and 
beliable to examination,untill ſuch time as their validi- 


ty and tenure cleerely appeared. «And as touching the 


Prime Notionsof the intelle&,there 1s notbing of thoſe, 
(the underflanding left at liberty to it ſelfe) hath con- 
geſted, but matter to be ſuſþctet, nor any way warrant- 
able, unleſse it be ſummon d,and ſubmit it [clfe toanew 
Court of Fudicature, and that ſentence paſſe according 
thereto. «MM oreover we many wates fift and ſound the 
information of ſenſett ſelfe, for the Sences decerve, yet 
withall they indicate ther Errors + but Errors are at 
band, Indications to be ſought for afarre off. F The 
guilt of Senſe1s of two ſorts; either it deſtitutes us, 
orelſeitdeceivesus. For firſt, there are many things 
which eſcape the cognizance of ſenſe, even when it is 
well diſpoſed, and no way impedite: either by reaſon of 
the ſubtility of the entire body, or the minutneſſe of the 
dd 
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parts thereof, or the diflance of place, or the ſlowneſſe, 
and likewiſe ſwiftneſſe of motton, or the familiar con- 
verſe with the object, or ſome otber cauſes . Again, nor 
where ſenſe truly apprehends its objett, are her precepts 
ſovery firme: forthe teſtimony and information of 
ſenſe, 1s ever from the Analogy of Man, and not 
from the Analogy of the World; and it is anerror of 
dangerous conſequence to aſſert, that ſence1s the mea- 
ſure of thngs. Wherefore to encounter theſe inconve- 
niences, we have with painfull and faithfull ſervice e- 
ry where ſought out, and colletted aſiſtances, that 
Supplements to Deticients; to Variations, ReCfi- 
cations, may be miniſtred. {gr doe we undertake 
this ſo much by1nftruments, as by experiments; for 
tie ſubtlety of Experiments, ts farre greater than of 
ſenſe it ſelfe, though aſaſted with exatt inflruments, 
we mean ſuchexperimeats, which to the intention of 
the thing inquired, are skilfully according to Art in- 
vented and accommodnted. Wherefore we doe not at- 
tribute much to the immediat and particular perception 
of ſenſe; but we bring the matter to this iſſue, that ſenſe 
may judge only of the experiment; the experiment of the 
thing. We conceive therefore , that "4 ſenſe, (from 
which all knowledge mn things natural muſt be dertved, 
unleſſ> we mean wilfully to goe a witle ſie was to Wworke) 
we are become the religious Pontifs; and the not inexe 
pert interpreters of ber Oracles, ſo as others may ſeem 
in outward profeſſion, but we in deed and aftion, to pro- 


tecÞ and honor ſenſe. And of ths kind are they which 
we prepare, for the light of Nature, the attuating, and 
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were human Inicllett equall, and a ſmooth manticipa- 
ted Table. But when the minds of men are after ſuch 


ftrange wates befteged, that for to admit the true beams 


of things,a ſincere and poliſht Area i wanting , it con- 
cernes us, of neceſſity to bethunk our ſelves, of ſeeking 
out ſome remedy for this diſl-mperature,. The 
Ivor ass, wherewith them» d 1s Pr-occupate are et- 
ther Attracted, or Innate, eAtrraczed have {lid into 
mens minds, either by the Placitsand Seats of Philo- 
{ophers; or by depraved lawes of :Demonſtrations, 
But the Innate inhere in the nature of the Intellett, 
which 1s found to be farre. more liable to error, than 
ſenſe. For however men may pleaſe themſelves, and 
be raviſh't into admiration, and almoſt adoration of the 
mind of man, this us moſt certain :as an 1nequall look- 
1ng-glafle, changes tve rates of objetts , according to 
its own figure, and cutting, cven fo the mind, when it 


ſuffers impreſyon from Fo10 gs by ſenſe, in encooitating 


and diſcharging her notions, doth not fo faithfully inft- 


nuate and imcorporate her nature , with the nature of 


things. And thoſe t0 farſt kinds of fovoLars can ve- 
ry bardly; but thoſe latter,by no means be extirpate. It 
remains only that they be aiſcloſed; and that ſame trea- 
cherous faculty of the mind be noted and convomced leſt 
from the unſound completion of the mind, upon the ex- 
termination of ancient, perchance new fhootes of Er- 
rors fpring up in their places; and the buſineſſe be 
brought only to this iſſue, that errors venot extingmſht, 
but changed: but that on the contrary, now at la;l, it be 
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for ever decreed and ratified, that the intelle& cannot 
make aJudgement but by Induction, and by a legitti- 
mate forme thereof. Wherefore the Doarine of pu- 
rifying the underſtanding, that it may become recep- 
tive of truth , us perfefted by three Repreheafions: 
Reprehenfion of Phuloſophy; Reprehenſion of De- 
monſtratioas; and Reprehenſion of Native hu- 
maneReaſon. T eſe explicated, and then the caſe | 
cleered, what the nature f things, what the nature of | 
the mind 1s capable off, we prefom (the Dryine good- 
neſſe being Preſudent at the Kites) that we have pre- 
pared and adorned, the Bride-chamber of the Mind 
and of the umverſe. *Now may the woe of the Mar- | 
riage-ſong be , that from this comunQtion., Human | 
Aides, anda Race of Inventions may be procreated, | 
as may 1n ſome part vanquiſh and ſubdue'mans mi. | 
ſeries and neceſs1ties. eAnd this is the ſecond Part 
of the Work. 
p.m {C But our purpoſe 1s not only to pomt out and 
munite the way, but to enterpriſe. it: Wherefore 
che third Part of the work compriſeth, Pazxone- 
xa VaiveRS,as toſay,all kind of Experience, and : 
Naturall Hiſtory, of ſuch kind as may be fundamentall {| 
for the bullding up of Naturall Philoſophy. For nei- 
ther can any exatt way of Demonſtration or Forme | 
of interpreting Nature, both guard and ſupport the 
mind from error and lapſe, and withall preſent and mi- 
niſter matter for knowledge. But they who propoſed to 
themſclues not toproceed by Conjettures and Droma- © 
tions, but to find out, and ro know, whoſe end and aime 
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15not to contrrve Fitttons and Fables,but to ſearch with 
ailigence into the nature of and, as it were, anatomize, 
chistrue world; muft derrverall fromthe yerytlings 
themſelves.iN(or canthe ſmhſtitutionand compenſancn 
of wit,or med:tation;or eArgwmentatins ſuffice to this 
travaile; inqurfttion; and mundane perambulation, no 
notif allthe wits inthe wortd ſhould meet together. 
Wherefore we muſt either take a right tonrſe, or deſert 
the bufimeſſe. for ever: and to this 'dayithe matter: lath 
binſo managed, that it is no:marvatte;\ if naturehath 
not diſcloſed hir ſelfe. For firſt, defettive and utlact- 
vus information of ſenſe, negligent, 1m: quail, and as it 
were , caſuall obſervation, vain 4 tauntion and from: 
idle report; Praiſe; intent on the work, and” ſervile, 
experimentall attempt, 1gnorant, dull; wild, ani bro- 
ken; laſtly ſlight and poore Nacurall bhftory; bave to- 
wards the rat fng of Philoſophy; congeſted moſÞ depras 
ved matter for the underſtanding. After this,prepo- 
fterous ſubtlety of arguing,andwentilation. bath efſayed 
a late remedy to things plainly deſperate, which doth 
not any way recover the bufmeſſe, or- ſeperate eftors. 
FE Wherefore thereis no hope of greater advance- 
ment and progrefle, but 1n the Reſtauration of Sc1- 
ences. And the commencements hereto muſt; by all 
means,be derived from Naturall Hiſtoryzand that r60, 
of a new kind and proviſuon: for to-n0 purppſe You: poliſh 
the Glaſſe, if images be wanting : not\only faithful 
guards muſt be procured, but apt matter prepared. And 
thu our Hiſtory,as our Logick,differs fon that its uſe, 
in many particulars: in the end or office, 1h the Mafle 
and 
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andCongertes;than inthe ſubtilty, alſo 1n choice; 
and1n conſtitution 1n referenceto thoſe things that 
follows $ Forfirſt wepropound ſucha Natu- 
rall Hiſtory, «s doth not ſomuch: either pleaſe for the 
variety of things,or profit for preſent improvement of 
Experiments, asit doth diſperſe a light tothe invention 
of cauſes, ani.gives as it were, the firſt milke tothe nou- 
riſhing up of Philoſophy. For though we principally 
purſue operation, and the Ative part of Sciences, yet 
we attend the due ſeaſon of Harveſt, nor goe about to 
reap the green hearb or the blade. For we know well 
that eAxioms rightly invented, dray after them the 
whole troupe of Operations, and not ſþarſedly but plen- 
tifully exhibit works. But we utterly condemne and 
renounce,as Atalantaes Apple which retaras the Race, 
that unſeaſonable and childiſh humor of accelerating 
erly pledges of new works. And this s the Duty of our 
Naturall Hiſtory. $F As forthe Malle, we Com- 
pile a Hiſtory, not only of Nature at Liberty, and in 
Courſe, 1 mean, when without compulſton ſhe glides 
gently __ and accompliſhes her own work: (as is the 
Hiſtory of the Heavens, Meteors, Earth and Sea;of 
Manerals, Plants, Ammals:) but much rather of Na- 
tureftraightnedand vext; when by the provocations of 
Art, and the miniſtry of Man, ſhe is put out of her com- 

mune road, diſtreſſed and1yrought. Wherefore, all the 

experimcnts of Arts Mechanicall; all of the Operative 

part of Liberall, all of many Pratticall, not yet conſþ1- 

red into a peculiar Art ( ſo farre as any diſcovery may 

behad,and fo farre as is conducent to our intention ) we 
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will ſet down at large. So likewiſe (not to diſſemble 
the mattcr) nothing regarding mens pride and bra- 
vades, we beitow more paines, and place more aſſu- 
rance in thu Part than in that other,being the nature of 
things, more diſcloſes hirſelfe inthe vexation of Art; 
than when it 18at its own liberty. F Nor doe we 
preſent the Hiſtory of Subſtances only, but alſo we 
bave taken it as apart of our diligence, to prepare a ſe- 
perate hiſtory of their virtues ; we mean, ſuch as m 
nature may be accounted Cardinall, and wherein the 
Primordials of nature are expreſſely conſtituted; as 
matter inveſted with her Primitive qualities and ap- 
petites; . as denſe, rare, hot, cold, conſiſtent, fluid, 
ponderous, light, and others not a few. F For in- 
decd, to ſpeakof Cabrility, we ſearch out with choice 


diligence, a kind of Experiments, farre more ſubnle 
and {imple than thoſe commonly met with. For we 


educe and extratt many out of darkneſſe, which had ne- 
ver come into any mans mind to inveſtigate, ſave his 
who proceeds by a certain and conſtant path, to the in- 
vention of cauſes: whereas in themſelves they are of no 
great uſe, that it 14 cleerely cuident, that they were nor 
| ſought after, for themſelves, but that they have direfly 
the ſame reference to things and works, that the Letters 
of the eAlphabet have to ſpeech and words , which, 
thongh ſagle by themſelves, ithey are unprofitable, yet 
are they the Elements of all Language. F And in 
the choice of Reports and Experimeats, We pre- 
ſume that we have given1n better ſecurity, than they 
who hetherto have bin converſant 1n Naturall Phi- 
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loſophy: for we admit nothing but by oculate faith, at 
leſt evident progfe, and that x. moſt ſevere enquiry: 
{o as nothing ts reported hightned to the abuſruc credit 
f amiracle; but what we relate are chaſt and immacu- 

ate fr om Fables and Vanity. $0 alſo all tLoſe recet- 
ved and ventilated current fithons and lies, which by a 


ſtrange neglett, have for many ages bin countenanced 


and are become irveterate; we doe by name proſcribe, 
and ge note, that they may be no longer prejuds.- 

| ciences. For what one wiſely : that 
Fables, Superſtitions, and 1dle Stories, which nurſes 
inſtill into young-cluldren, doein goodearnelt de- 
pravetherr minds: ſo the ſame reaſon moved us, to be 


ſorelipious andcarefull, leſt at the entrance, where we 


handle and take tbe charge of the Infancy, as1t were, 
of Philoſophy, under naturall Hiſtory, ſhe ſhould be 
mitiatcd in any vanity. F But 1n every new and 
ſomewhat more ſubnle experiment, inour opinion, 


certain and tryed, we yet apertly adjoyne the manner of 


the expertment we have prathiſed, that after it is made 
apparent what the ſucceſſe of every particular waswith 
US. men might ſee the error which might lurke and 


cleave thereto,and be awaked to proofes, if any ſuch be, 


more exatt and ſecure. Y Jn bnefe, we every where 
ſparſedly inſert monitions and ſcruples and conjettures, 
cjetting and interdifting, as it were, by a ſacred adjura- 
tion and exorciſme, all Phantaſmes. F Laſtly be- 
ingitisathing moſt I1quid unto us, how exceedingly 
Experience and Hiſtory diſperſe the beams of the fete 
of humane Intelle#t; and how hard a matter it ts, ſpeci- 
ally 
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ally to minds tender and preoccupate, at firſt entrance, 
to become familiar with nature; we therefore many 
times adde our own obſervations, as certain firſt con- 
; verſions and inclinations, and as it were, Alpes of 
' HiſtorytoPhiloſophy, to the end rhat they may be 
| both pledges to men, that they ſhall not ever be detained 
in the waves of Hiſtory, as alſo that when they are once 
| arrtved to the operation of the underſtanding, all may 
| bein amore preparedneſſe. And by this kind of Na- 
| turall Hiſtory, as here we deſcribe, we ſuppoſe that 
there may be a ſecure and eaſy acceſſe unto XN ature, 
and folid and prepared matter preſented unto theV/uder- 
ſtanding. 

Now we have both fortified and environcd 
the underſtanding with faithfull « Auxiliaries and for- 
ces, and by a ſtrict Muſter raiſed a compleat «Army of 
Divine works, there ſeemes nothing remaining but 
that weſet upon Philoſophy it ſelte. But m ſo diffi- 
cile and dubious an enterpriſe, there are ſome parttcu- 
| lars, which ſeem neceſſarily tobe interpoſed partly for 
|  mnſtruthon, partly for preſent uſe. F Of theſe the 
| firſt 1s, that the examples of Inquitition and of In- 
ventioa, he propounded according to our rule and me- 
thod repreſented in particular ſubjetts; chiefly making 
choice of ſuch ſubjetts, which amongſt other things to 


b 
| be enquired, are the moſt noble, and 1n mutuall relati- 


on, moſt Adverſe, that there may not want an example 
in every kind. Nor doe we ſpeak of thoſe examples, 
which for illuſtration ſake, are annexed to every partt- 


| cular precept and rule, (for we have ſufficiently quit 
| ee2 our 
| 
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our ſelves hereof in the Second Part of the Work,) 
but we mean direily the Types and Platformes which 
may preſent as it were, to the eye, the whole Procedure 
of the mind, and the continued Fabrick and order of 
Invention, in certain ſelefted ſubjefs , and they various 
and of remarke. For it came into our mind, that in 
Mathematiques, the frame flanding, the Demonſtra- 
tion inferred is facile and perſpicuous, on the contrary, 
without this accomodation and dependency, all ſeems 
involved, and more ſubtile, than indeed they be. 
Whereforeto examples of this fort we as{igne the 
Fourth Part of our work ; which indeed is nothing 
elſe, but a particular, and explicite application of the 
Second Part. 

 C Butthefifth Part * added only for a time, 
and paid as intereſt untill the Principal be raiſed. For 
we arenot /o prectpitantly bent upon the end, as too 


ſlightly to paſſe over what we caſually meet with by the 


way, Wherefore the Fitt Part of the Work, 1s com- 
poſed of ſuch things as we bave, or found out, or expe- 
rimented, or ſuperadded; nor yet doe we performe thiz, 
by the reaſons and rules of Interpretation, but by the 
ſame application of the underſtanding, which others in 
enquiry and invention uſe to prattiſe. For ſeeing 
from our perpetual converſe with nature, we hope orea- 
ter matters from our meditations, than we can promiſe 
to our ſelves from the ſtrength of our own wit, theſe ob- 
ſervations may be as tents pitched in the way, into 
which the mind, in puſuit of more certain Colleftions, 
may turne in, and for awhile repoſe tir ſelfe. Yet in 
the 
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the mean, we promiſe not to engage our ſelves upon the 
credit of thoſe Obſervations, becauſe they are not found 
out, nor tried by the right forme of Interpretation. 
F eAnd there tsno cauſe why any ſhould diſtaſt or in- 
tertain ajealouſfie, at thac ſuſpenſion of Iudgemeat 
in knowledge, whuch ailcrts not abſolutely, that 
nothing can be known, but that nothing, without a 
certain order anda certain method, can be known, 
and yet withall, layes downe for uſe aad eaſe, cer- 
rain degrees of certitude, untill the mind be fixt up- 
on the explication of cauſes. For neither thoſe very Academ; 
Schooles of Philoſophers, who downe-rieht maintained gk 
Acatalepſieor Jacomprehenſibility, have bin inferi- 
or to thoſe, who uſurp a liberty of pronouncing ſen- Pogmats 
tence: but they provided not,aſuſtances to the ſenſe,and 
——— as we have done;but utterly took. away 
all credit and authority, which 1s a farre different caſe 
and almoſt oppoſite. 

Now the fixth Part of our Work, whereto Þ. VI: 
thereſt are ſubſervieat and muuftrant, doth altoge- 
ther diſcloſe, and propouhd that Philoſophy, which 
1seduced, and conflituted out of ſuch a legitimate 
fincereand ſevereenquiry,as we havealready taught 
and prepared. But to conſummate and perfect this 
laſt Part, 1a thing exalted above our ſtrength, and be- 
yound our hopes. We have gruen it, as we truſt, not 
contemptible beginnings; the proſperous ſucceſſe of man- 
kind ſhall giveit iſſue; and: peradventure ſuch, as men, 
in this preſent ſlate of mind and imployments, can not 
eaſily concerve and Comprehend. And the caſe con- 
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cernes not contemplative felicity alone, but indeed mens 
affatres and fortunes, and all the power of works : For 
Man, Natures miniſterand interpreter, doeth,and un- 
derftands ſo much, as he hath by Operation or Con- 
templation obſerved of Natures Order , nor can 
know or doeapy mores For netther can any forces 
unlooſe and break aſunder the chain of (/auſes, nor 1s 
nature otherwiſe, than by obedience unto it, vanquiſht. 
Wherefore theſe two main Fntentions, Human Scien- 
ces, and Human Potencies, are-indeed in the ſame 
point coincident: and the fruſtration of works, for moſt 
part, falls out from the ignorance of ( 'auſes. Y But 
herein the ſumme and perfefion of all conſiſts, if a 
man, never taking off the eye of his mind from the 
things themſelves, throughly imprint their images to 
the life. For God defend, that we ſhould publiſh the 
ayery dreams of our own Fancy, for the reall Ideas of 
the World! But rather may he be ſograciouſly propiti- 
ous unto 13, that we may write the Apocalyps, and true 
viſron of the impreſſions and fignets of the Creator, up- 
on the Creature! 1688's 
Wherefore thou,OFather, who haſt conferred vi- 
fible Light as the Priminz on the Creature , and 
breathed into the face of Man Intelle&tuall Light; as 
theaccompliſhment ot thy works; protec and con- 
duct this Work, which ifſueing from thy Good- 
nefle, returnes to thy Glory! Thou, after thou 
hadſt ſurvayedthe works thy hands had wrought, 
ſaw that all was exceeding Good, and haſt reſted: 
but Man ſurvaymg the works his hands had 
wrought 
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wrought, ſaw thatall was vanity and vexation of 
Spirit, and foundno Reſt: Wherefore 1f we labour 
with diligence,and vigiancein Thy works,thou wilt 
make us Participants of thy Viſion, and of thy 
Sabbath. We humbly ſupplicate, that we may be of 
this reſolutioh, and inſpired with this mind; and 
that thou wouldeſt be pleaſed to endow human 
Race, with new Donativesby our hands; and 
the hands of others, in whom thou 
{halt implant the ſame 
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58 HE (ponſecration of this Work unto 
JS the moſt Learned of Princes K.lamts, 
I $ Whoin high, but juſt conceptions ts 
SS here admired. $ The Diſtribution 


SLIT A into the Dipnity and Proficiency of 
Learning. 1. Diſcredits of Learning from the ob- 
jJections of Divines, T hat the aſpiring unto Know- 
ledge was the firſt Sinne. That Learning is infmite 

. and full of anxiety. That Learning inclines the_ 
eM md to Hereſy and Atheiſme. W. The So'ntion, 
Originall Guilt was not in the Quantity , but in the 
Quality of Knowledge. F The Gorrettive hereof, 
Charity. Ill. . Againſt Fufinity, Anxiety, and Seduce- 
ment of Knowledge, T bree preſervatives. $ That 
it inflrutt us our Mortality- F That it give us con- 
tent. & Thatit foare not too high. $ Anil ſo Phi- 
loſophy leads the Mind by the Linkes of Second Cauſes 
unto the Firſt. 
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CAP. I. 


1. Diſcredits caſt upon Learning from the objetlions 
of Politiques, T hat Learning ſoftens Mens na- 
tures por makes them unfit for Exercife of Armes. 
That Learning perverts mens minds for matter of 
Goverment. Other particular indiſpoſuttons pre- 
tended. IT. The ſolution; Learning makes not 
men unapt for eArmes, Ill. Learning inables 
men for (roile affaires. IN. Particular ſeduce- 
ments imputed to Learning : «A's curious mncer- 
tainty. $ Pertinacious Regularity. F Miſ- 
leading Book-Prefidents.  $ Retired flothful- 
nefſe. $ Relaxation of Diſcipline; are rather cu- 
red than cauſed by Learning. 


CAP. UT, 
I, Diſcredits of Learning from Learned mens For- 


tunes, Manners, Nature of Studies. it, Dero- 
gations derived from Fortune are theſe; Scarcity 


of Means. F qr > > life. 6 \ Mean- 
neſſe of tmployment. WW. From their «Ad an- 


ners theſe,too Regular for the times. F Too ſen- 
fible of the good of others; and tooneglefive of their 
own. F A defailance in apphing themſelves to 
Perſons of Quality. $F A Failing mn ſome leſſer 
(eremonies of demeanure. $ Groſſe Flattery 
prattiſed by ſome Learnedmen. S Iflanced,in 
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the Moderne Dedication of Boekes. FE Diſcreet : 


e MM origeration allowed. 


CAP. IV. 


. Diſtempers of Learning from Learned mens ſtu- 
dies, are of three ſorts ; Phantaſticall Learning; 


Contentious Learmng,Delicate Learning. Wl. De- 
licate Learning a curiofity in words, through pro- 


fuſeneſſe of fheech. F Decent p_—_ com- 


mended, F Aﬀetted brevity cenſure . It Con- 


tentious Learning, a curiofhty in matter , through 


Novelty of Termes pf po of Poſitions. 


S Avamty either in atter;orm eMethod, 


IV. Phantaſticall Learning hath two branches, 
Inpoſture, Credulity. $ (redulity a Behef of 


Hiſtory, or a Beliefe of Art, or Opinion: and that ei- 
ther Reall, in the Art it ſelfe. F Or Perſonal 
in the Author of ſuch an Art or Science. 


CAP. Y. 


Peccant Humors in Learning, 1, Extreme affeftion 


to two extremes, Antiquity: Novelty. Wi, A 
diſtruſt that any thing New, ſhould now be found 
out. Ill. T hat of al Setts and Opimons, the beſt 
hath flill prevailed. 1V. An over-early reduthon 
of Know/edge into Arti and Methods. V.. Aneg- 
left of Primitive PriLosopay, VI. A Di- 
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vorce of the Fntellett from the Objett. Vil. A conta- 
gion of Knowledge in Generall, from Particular incli- 
nations and tempers. Vill, An impatience of ſuſpenſe; 
haſt to poſitive aſſertion. 1X. A Magiſtrall manner 
of Tradition of Knowledge. X. Aime of Writers, 
Illuſtration,not Propagation of Knowledge. XI. End 
of ſtudies , Curioſity, Pleaſure , Profit , Prefer- 
ment CFC. 


CPA. VI. 


The Dignity of Learning from Divine «Arguments 
and T eftimomes, 1. y £6 Gods Wiſdome. I An- 
gels of Illumination. F$ The fiſt Light. $ The 
firſt Sabbath. & Mans imployment in the Gar- 
den. I Abels contemplation. F The Irvention of 
Muſuque. Conus 1 ongues, 11, The ex- 
cellent Learning of Moſes. F Fob. SV Salomon. 
F (rift. F S* Paul. F The Ancient Doftors 
of the Church. J Learning exalts the Mind to 
the Celebration of Far $/90 and 1s a preſervative 
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againſt Error and mnbeliefe. 


CAP. VII. 


The Dignity of Learning from buman Arguments and 
Teſtimontes. 1, Naturall Inventors of new Arts, 
for the (ommodity of Mans life, conſecrated as 
Gods. 11, Polincall , Givile Eflates and ; 
advanced by Learning. $ Thebeſt and the bap- 
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preſt times under Learned Princes and others. 
F Exemplifiedin ſix continued ſucceeding Empe- 
rors from the death of Domitian. Wl, Military: 
The Concurrence of Armes and Learning. $ Ex- 
emplified in Alexander the Great. F Fulins Ceſar 
the Diflator. F Xenopbon the Philoſopt er, 


CAP. VIII. 
The Merit of Learning, from the influence it hath up- 


on Morall virtues. F Learning a Scveraign reme- 
dy for all the diſeaſes of the Mmd. F The comint- 
nion there of greater than any See Power,be- 
ng a Power over Reaſon and Beliefe. F Learning 
groves Fortunes, Honours and Delights, excelling 
* allother as the ſoule the ſenſe. F Durable monu- 
ments of Fame. $ A profped of the Immortality of 


a future world. 
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] He Advancement of. Learning commended to the 


Care of Kungs. I. The Aﬀs thereof in generall 
three, Reward, Direaion, Aſaſtance, MN 1 fpeci- 


all, about three Objefs, Places, Book, Perſons. 
F In Places foure Circumſtances, Buildings, Re- 
venues, Privileages , Lawes of Diſcipline. F [1 

Books 
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Books two, Libraries, good Editions, & In Per- 


ſons two, Readers of Sciences extant, Fnquiries inty 

Parts non-extant, Ill, Deficients in the Ads of 
Advancement, ſx, want of Foundations for Arts at 
large. F Meanneſſes of Salary to Readers. | 
$ Want of allowance for experiments. F Prepo- 
ſerous Inſtitutions; unadviſed prattiſes in Acade- | 
micall ſtudies. & Want of Intelligence between the 
Univerſities of Europe. $ Want of Enquirers 1m- 
to the Defeits of Arts. F The Authors particular 
defrone. F Modeſt defence. 
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I. An Univerſall Partition of Human Learning into, 
F Hiſtory. 1, Poeſy. UI, Philoſophy. $ T hes 
Partition 1s drawn from the three Intellettrve Fa- 

| culties, Memory, Imagination, Reaſon. S T he 

| ſame diſtribution 1s agreeable unto Divine Learn- 


ng. 


CAP... 


| 1, The Partition of Hiſtory, into Naturall, and G.- 
: vile. ( Ecclefraſticall, and Literary comprehended 
under Civile.) 1. The Partition of A aturall 
| Hiſtory, into the Hiſtory of Generations, ll, Of 
| Preter-Generations. Ty.Of Arts. 
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CAP. Il, 


I AS econd Partition of Natural Hiſtory from the 


Uſe and End thereof, into and Fndu- 
arve. And that the moſt noble end of Naturall 
Hiſtory ts, that it Mumiſter and (ſonduce to the 
building up of Philoſophy, which end, Induftive 
Hiſtory reſpetteth. ll, The Partition of the Hifto- 


'7Y 0 ; hes into the Hiſtory of the Heavens, 


T be Hiſtory of the «Meteors; The Hiſtory of the 
Earth, and Sea; The Hiſtory of Maſiive Boates, 
or of the greater Collegiats; The Hiſtory of Kinds, 
or of the Leſier Collegiats. | 


CAP. 1y, 


. The Partition of Hiſtory Civile, into Eccleſaaſli- 


call and Literaryzand (which retaines the generall 
name) (;tuvile. Wl. Literary Deficient. $ Pre- 
cepts how to compule it. 


CAP. V. 


Of the Dignity and Difficulty of 
—Crvile Hiſtory. . 
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CAP. VI. 


The firſt Partition of (ivile Hiſtory, into F eAMe- 
ay FE Antiquities, F Perfet Hiſtory. 


CAP, VII 


T he Partition of Perfett Hiflory, into (hronicles of 


Times, Lives of Perſons, Relation of As. I The 
explication of the Hiſtory of Lives. $ Of Re- 
lations. 


CAP. VIII. 


The Partition of the Hiſtory of T ies, into unrverſall 
and particular H ſtory. T he advantages and dif- 
advantages of both. 

CAP. IX. 


The Second Partition of the Hiftory of Times, 


into eAnnals, and lournals. 
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eA Second Partition of Speciall-Civile Hiſtory 
in Hiſtory Simple and Mixt. 
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CAP; XI. 


L The Partition of Ecclefuaſticall Hiſtory, into the 
Generall Hiſtory of the {/hurch. 11. Hiſtory of 
Prophecy. MM, Hiſtory of Providence. 


CAP. x1. 


The eAppendices of Hiſtory Converſant abous the_ 
| words of Men, as Hiſtory it ſelfe about Mens Afs. 
; T be partitzon of them into S peeches, Letters. and 


| Apophthegmes,. 


FIRE CAP. XIN. 


The Second Principal part of Human Learning,Poe- 
{35. 1. The Partition of Poeſy into Narrative. 

ll, Drammaticall. 1, :Parabolicall. $ Three 
Examples of . Parabalicall 'Poefy propounded. 
IV, Natural. V. Politicall. VI. Moral. 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 
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IL The Partition of Screntes into T heology and phi- 
lofophy. WI. 'T he Partition of- Philoſophy , into 


three'Knowledger; of God, of Naturegof Man, 
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' It, The (onfitution f Philoſophia Prima, as the 
Commune Parent of All. 


CAP. Il. 


Of Naturall Theology. $ Of the Knowledge of 
Angels and Spirits,an Appendix thereof. 


C ae. II. 


The Partition of Naturall Philoſophy into Specula- 
tive and Operative. $ Theſe two both m the In- 
tention of theJ/riter and Bod) of the T reatiſe,cueht 
to be ſeparate. 


CAP. Tv. 


\ (\ 


I, The Parntion of ſpeculative Science concerning 
| Nature,into Phyſique fpeciall; and «Mdetaphy- 
feque; whereof Phyſique mquires the Efficient Cauſe 
and the Matter: «Metaphy fique the Finall cauſe 
of the Forme. 1. The Partition of Phyſaque into 
the knowledges of the Principles of things, of the 
Fabrique f things or of the World; and of the va- 
riety of thin ps. I Il. T be Partition of Phyfaque Ye- 


ſpefing the variety of T hings, into the Doftrine of 


. (oncretes, and into the Doitrine of Abſtras The 
Partition of Concretes, u the ſame with the Diſtri- 


bution of Naturall Hiſtory. 1W. The Partition of 


the 
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Or Tais Worm. 
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of the Dottrine of Abſtratts, into the knowledge of 
the Schemes of Matter, and into the knowled ge of 
Motions. V. T wo Appendices of Speculative Phy- 
fe, Natural Problems; And the Placits of 

ncient Philoſophers. V1. The Partition of -Me- 


taphyſaque.into the Dofrine of Formes, and into 
- the Dottrine of Finall Cauſes. 


Cap. V. 


I. The Partition of Operative Knowledge concerning 
Nature, into Mechanique,and Magique: reſpon- 
dent to the Parts of Speculative 113.) lh Me- 

chanique to Phy fique; Magique tos Metaphyfique. 

F eA. purging of the word «A agia. 11, 7 wo 

Appendices to Operative knowledge: An Inventary 

of the eſtate of «Man. & A ig age: Poly - 


cbreſts; or things of multifarious uſe. 


CAP. VI. 


the great Appendix aturall Philoſophy, as 

T os? þ Sc. PL Ld e/Mathbematique 
knowledge: and that it ought to be placeg rather 4- 
mongſt Appendices, than ang flantiall Sct- 
ences. & ThePartition of LM athematiques in- 

to Pure;and Mixt. 
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THE FOVRTH BQOK... 
CHAP. £95 


T He Partition of the Knowledge of Man, into 
the Philoſophy of Eumanty, and Guile, 
CE The partition of the knowledge of Humanity, in- 
tothe knowledge touching the Þ, ſy of «Man; and 
into the knowledge.> touching the Soule- of an, 
I. The conſtitution of a generall knowledge, touch- 
ing the Nature and Eſtate of Man. $ The par- 
tition of the knowledge. concerning the Eflate of 
Man, into the knowledge touching the Perſon of 
Man; andinto the knowledge eng the League 
-#: oule and Body. $ The partition of the know - 
edoe touching the Perſon of Man, into the know- 
ledge of Mans miſeries. F Andof Mans preroga- 
tives. Ill. The partition of the knowledge touch- 
ing the League, into the knowledge of Fndications, 
F And of Impreſuons. F The aſvignement of 
Phyfugnomy. $ Andof Interpretation of XN a- 
turall Dreams : unto the Dottrine of Fndications. 


© 


CAP, I; 


. T he partition of the knowledoe refpefling the Body 


of Man, into Art Medicinall, $ Coſmetique. $ A- 
thletique. $ And Voluptuary. Wi. The partiti- 


OH 


— _— — —— 
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Or Tyis Work. | ; = 


on of Medicine, into three duties. F (on onſerva- 
tion of Health. WI. Cure of Diſcaſes. IV. And 
Prolongetion of life: and that the laſt Part, Pro- 
NT of ack ſhould be PL eparate. from tbe other 


Fw. 


CAP. 1. 


1. The partition of f Human Philo iofep ophy touching the 
foule, into the knowledge of the -ſptred Eſſence; Ho 
into the knowledge of the ſenfueble,or traduced ſoule. 

$S The Jergne partition of the ſame Phienly in. 
4 the knawledge of the Subſtance and Faculties of 
the _ nd to the knowledge of the Uſe, and 
 Objefs of the Faculties, - I, T wo Appendices of 

the knowledge,concerning the Faculties of the ſoule, 
q:- = fonlegges) Natural Devination,  S m_ 
| the knowledge of Faſcination. Ii, The Di iftri- 
| button of the ho A: of the |, Jp ble foule , into 
p Motion, and Senſe. 
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THE FIFIH BOOK. 


TT H8 par tivio n of the knowledge which refpet- 
1 etb. hr aſe nk of the Fania the 


Mind of Man, into Logique;and Ethique. Wl. The 
Diviſtonof Logi we, into the Arts of Invention, of 
Judgement, t0 Lemony; and of T radition. 


CAP: 
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CAP. II. 


1. T hepartition of the Art of Fnvention, into the 1n- 
ventive of Arts, and of Arguments. & The for- 
mer of theſe which 1 the more eminent, us Deficient. 
II, T he partition of the Fnventtive Art of Arts, in- 
to Literate Experience. $ And a New Organ. 
Bn, A delineation of Literate Experience. 


— ———— 


CAP. IL. 


1 The partition of the Inventrve Art of Arguments, 
into Promptuary,or Places of Preparation: Aud 
T opique,or Places of Suggeſtion. Il, The parti- 
tion of T optques, into (Generall, C And Particular 
T optquer. I, An Example of Particular To- 
pique in the Inquiry, De Gravi & Levi. 


CAP. IV. 


1, T he partition of the «Art of Iudging, into Judge- 
ment by Induttion, F And by Syllogiſme. Of the 
firſt a Collettion is made in the Novum Organum. 
F The firſt partition of Tidgement by Syllogiſme 
into Reduttion, Dire&, and Inverſt. $F The ſe- 
cond partition thereof, into Analytique Art,and the 
knowledge of Elenches. 11, The divifion of the 
Fahey of Elenches,into Elenches of Sophiſmes, 
F Into Elencbes of Interpretation of Termes,' F And 
into Elenches of Images or Idolaes, 11. The di- 
vifion of 1dolaes, F Into Impreſion from the gene- 
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Or Tris Work. "= 
 rallnature'of Man, or Idola Tribus.” F* Into In- 
preſuomsfrom the Fndividuall temper of” Particu- 
laws, or Fdola fpeciis. F Into Impreſiions by words 
and Communicative natare, or Fdola Fort. 1. An 
Appendix to the Art of Tudging; namely of the Ana- 


logy of Demonſtration according to the nature of the 


Cape. V. 


I, The Partition # Art Retentive, or of Memory, 
into the knowledge of the Helps of Memory. F And 
the Knowledge of Memory it ſelfe. V1, The Divi- 
viſron of the Dottrine of Memory, into Prenotion; 


and Embleme_. 
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THE SIXTH BOOK. 
CAP. 1, 


I. T HE Partition of the Art of Tradition, into 
the Dofrine of the Organ of Speech. The 
Dotrine of the Method of Speech, and the Dore 
of the Illuſtration of Speech. $ T be partition of the 
Dottrine of the Organ of Speech,into the knowledge 
of the Notes of thingsof Speaking, and of Writing: 
Of which the twolaſt conflitute Grammer, and the 
Partitions thereof. F T hePartition of the know - 
ledge of the Notes of T hings,into Hieroglyphiques, 
and into Charatters Reall. It. A ſecond Partiti- 
on of Grammer into Literary, and Mas 
h h The 
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it, The aggregation of Poefy referring to Mea- 
ſure, totbe g__ of Speech. F An aggregation 
of the knowledge of Gipbers to the knowleage- of 
Scripture 
CAP. IL. 

1 The Dotrine of the Method of ſpeech is 4 mo A 


ſubſtantial and principall Part of T raditrve know- 

ledge: it is fliled the Wiſdome of Delivery. W The 
divers kinds of «Methods are enumerated , their 
Profits and Diſprofits annext. F The Parts of 
Method. 


Cave. Ill. 


I, The Grounds and Office of Rhetorique. W. Three 
Appendices which appertain only to the preparatory 
Part. The ( olours of Good and Evill, as well fimple 
a3 compared, WI. The Anti-theta of Things. IV, Lef. | 
ſer ſliles or uſuall Formes of Speech. | 


_ CAP. Iv. 


I Two generall Appendices of Traditrve knowledge 
Art Critical, Il. and Pedagogical, 


RE EL 
THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


CAP. I. 


I, "T" He Partitionof Morall Philoſophy, into the 
knowledge of the Exemplar, or "Platforme- 


? 


and 


—_———H—— 
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Or THis Work, 


and into the Georgiques or Culture of the «Mind. 

F Thedroifuon of the Exemplar (namely of Good) 

into Good Simple, and Good (ompared, 11. The 

Partition, of Good Simple, into Fndrviduall Good. 
and Good of Communion. 
CAP. I. 

I. The Partition of Individual or Private (Good, in- 
to Good Adive; and Good Paſſrve* I, T he Par- 
tition of Paſirve Good, into Conſervative Good,and 
Perfettrye Good. Ill. The Partition of the Good 

of (ommunion,into Generall. F And into Reſpedive 


Dutics. 
CAP. I, 


I. The Partition of the Doarine of the Culture of the 
Mind, into the knowledge of the Charatters of the 
Mind. Il. Of the Aﬀettions. Il. Of the Reme- 
ates and Cures thercof, 1V. eAn Appendix to the 
ſame Dotlrine touching the Congruity between the 


Good of the Mind, and the Good of the Body. 
ESTES UEEURES 
THE EIGHT BOOK. 

CHAP. 1. 


He Partition of Crvile knowledge, F Intothe 
knowledge of Converſation. F The knowladge 
of N\ egoctation. $ And the knowledge of Empire or 
State-Coverment, Re3 WAH 
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CAP. 1I. 


1, ThePartition of the Knowledge of Neegociation in. | 
to the knowledge of — Occaſrons, Wi, And | 
into the knowledge of the Advancement of life. 
F Examples of the knowledge of ſcattered Occaſs- 
ons from ſome of Solomons Parables, F Precepts 
concerning the Advancement of Fortune, 


CAP. IL 


The Partition of the Art of Empiry or Goverment is | 
omitted ,only acceſſe 1s made to twoDefictents. 1, The | 
knowledge of enlarging the Bounds of Empire. | 


II. And the knowledge of univerſal Inſtice, or of the 
Fountains of Law. 


MMM MMMMMMMMA 
THE NINTH BOOK. 


CAP. L. 


The Partitions of inſpired T heology are omitted, only 
Way is made unto three Defiderats. IT, The know- 
ledge of the right Uſe of Human Reaſon in matters 
Drvine. 11. The knowledge of the degrees of uni- 


—— 


ty in tbe Citty of God. WI, The Emanations of 
SS. Scripture. 
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INSTAVRATIO MAGNA. 


Reprefented 1n the 


PLATFORM OF THE 


DESIGNE OF THE 
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As it was Conceavd in the mind of the Author 


and is expreſſed in the Modell 
of the VVork. 
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294 i THE DIGNITY OF LEARNING. 


Reporting 
the 


4 Diſhonors 
and Dera- 


Learning 
| in the 


— 


| 


PRA 


gations of < 


 D; (cre- 
dites 
from 


Ln — 
—O. 


Deſire of Knowledge the firſt ſinne, 
"Divines” Knowledge an Infinjte: an Anxtousthing, 


Cap. 1. Learning the cauſe of Ereſy and Atheitme, 
Objefted Anſmered. 
Pol;- Learning makes menunapt for Armes. 
tiques <Difables men for Civile aſfaires. 
C. 2, / Particular indiſpoſitions prerended. 
6 Objefted Anſwered, 
 Scarcity of means. 
| C Fortunes Privateneſle of life, 
| | ?Mcanneſle of imployment. 
| Learned | T oo incompatible with the times. 
bmp þ T oo ſenfble of the common good. 


Cap.3. | Haners <Not applying to Perſons of quality 
A failing in points of behaviour. 
Grofle flattery praQiſed by ſome. 


Studies in ſome impertinents. 


Jameni Learning. 


Dsſtempers in ftudies{ Contentious Learning, 
Cap, 4. 


Delicate Learning. 
| AﬀcQion to two extremes Antiquity, Wonehy. 


A diſtruſt thatany thing New ſhould now be foundout. 
A conceit that the beſt Opinions ſtill prevaile. 


A too peremptory reduction of Sciences into Methods. 


Peccant | Anegledt of Primitive Philoſophy. 


| Humors ; Adivorce of the Intellet from the ObjeR. 


CCap. 5. 


A contagion of Knowledge fro particular inclinations. 
An 1mpatience of ſuſpenſe: haſt to Poſitive Afſertion, 
A Magiſtrall manner of Tradition of Knowledge. 
 Aime of Writers, Illuſtration, not Propagation. 

. End of ſtudics, Curioſity, Pleafure,Protit,Promotio, &Cc. 


Divine Firſt Iight, s Adams. $ Abels, Conteplations &c: 


Spot of God. $ Anzels of Illumination. 


| Hare cad irene: Cap. 6.7 The learning of Moles, Tob, Solomon, &c. 
gatives;ot Learning 


1 from A ts | << 
{© CS. Bhat | Humane JCivile Eſtates advanc'd by learning. 


Inventors of Arts conſecrate as Gods. 


tcap.7.8, JThe concurrency of Armes and Letters. 


The Dominion $ Donationsof Learning. 
f 2 LIB 
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L1z11, THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. © 


| Generall by +I dome of DireAion. 


Amplitude of Reward, 
Conjun&ion of Labours, 


e Places, F Buildings. F Revenewes, 


f Perſonall, | as Privil oy v Diſcipline. 
in Proem. < 
lib, | « Promoted < Books , FLibraries, 
| ws | as Good Editions. 
| 
| | | Perſons FLeAures for Arts extant. 
| Special 1 as Inquirers into Arts noh-extant. 
| Want of foundations for Arts at large. 
| P Want of ſufficient Salarie to LeQurers. 
| bee Want of allowance for Experiments. 
L for ' Want ofa right courſe of proceeding in ſtudies, 
r | Wantof Intelligence berween Vniverlitics. 
LWam of Inquiries into Arts Deficient. 
< 
1 C Heavens. $ Meteors, |; 
7 ng an _ s Sea. | 
| | : 
ements $ Specifiques. [ 
[Rn 2 Pryeter Monſters. $ Maryels. ; 
| | aP-3+ 1 Gener, } Magique, &0. 
< Naturally Arts me. F Agriculture. f 
| the Cchanique 2 Alchimy,&ce | 
ly ſe and end F Narrative. 4 
| « Cap.3- QInducive, [. 
"a by 
I m_ : f 
refers Fes Memoraalls, | 
| hugs g Civilin Fe-C 14 Antiquities, \ Chronicles; 
p —_ ky C.5.6. ) c PerfeRt Hiſtory<Lives, 
LAND 5+9.9.10, Relations. 
| | Fovil 2 Pure. $ Maxt, 
| VILE 
| Reall, by q ULinro 5 Ec cleflaſticall (Generall of the Church. 
| right Par- Cap.17, Speciall3roPhethe | 
Learning ©, p 
| Fnto Literary F Ages. $ Climates- 0 Declinattons; 
Cap. | lcap.q4. ? Inſtaurations, &c. of Learizng. | 
| My ay Orations, * Epiſtles. $ Apophthegmess f 
| on 
Narrative or Hiftoricall. ; 
7 F bo. deer 2n rote) Drammarcl or Repreſentative, | 
{ g P- 13. YParabolicall or Allufve. | 
| 3 Philoſophy, referring to Reaſon and the will, Lib {eqq. | 


Ce. af”, in 
oN 


Or Tnus Dts1GNs. 
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Liz, 1, THE PARTITION OF K N O W- 
LEDGES IN GENERALL INTO 


 . FAxiomsof univerſality. 

| Summary of Traminvue }Tranſeendents of Entity. 

-1 God hence Divine Philoſopby or FNaturall Theology. 

| Cap. I. Angels. 
 dAppen. Spirits. 


[ | Principtes of Things. 


_— 


—— 


POR—OOnOon—__ 
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| | Fabrique of thingsor of the 
| world, 


Cap.r . 
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=> 
DJ 
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a) 


Heavens. 
into ) , GeneeN Meteors, 

the rati- < Earth.Sca. 
| WA Cond ons Elements. 


| | | crets Specifiques» 


SOPHY- 


varie. | Prete? - Generations. 


Rack 


Uiogs ' (Hor. s Cold. 
| Special rS _ ry Denſe. $ 
ter 


p_—_ 
PR1.0 


__————_ 
— 


reſpet- | \ Ab- YGrave. $ 
ing Gas | cap. 4. l 00g Light &c. 


| — 


Co —— 


| Objects 0 


A410 Simple motios: 
| 2494,4 SUMMs of moti, 


Mealurs of mot 
Problems. 


| 
os a 
| | Append? Placits. 


PP 2 
ROO | Metaphyſiques 3 Formes. 
y- 

| 


Finall cauſes, 
Cap. Z: 
LLWN Operaive$9 chains ) ſabſer- Metaphyſi IqQUE. 


| 


Apend. FAn Inventary of the eſtate of man: 
| Cap.5. 2A Catalague of Polychreſtes. 


| ' Append. {4 ANY 


Magique vient to? Metapbyſique? 


Cap. 6 Geometry 


Man, Hence the Humane 
| {on Hon Crvile CPhilb/ophy Lib, 1eq. 


\Tuzto0LoGT inſpired Lib, ult. 


} 3 Lis. 3» 
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c Generall of 
the nature 
and ſtate of 
| man 1n re- 
| ſpe of 
Cap. I, 


_— OT 


5 peciall di- 
vided into 


' Philolophy 


I.izz, IV- THE PARTITION OF HUMANE 
KNOWLEDGE, OR THE KNOW LEDGE 


OF HUIM ANITYT. 


Miſeries. 
\HisPerſon,his IntelleQuall. 
| Prerogatives And Morall. 
4 Indication FMind by the Body. 
[ ofthe ? Body by the mind. 
Theleague | VN 29 SHIRE 
of ful & | Appendices Interpret, of dreams. 
Bodyupon the Mind, 
L Impreſſion of the Mind upon the Body. 
Conſervation of Health. 
Medicinall Cure of D1iſcates. 
c Prolongation of life, 
Body into Art 
Cap.2, +5 Coſmetegque, or of Decoration. 
Athletique, or of Aﬀtivity, 
CH Pictures. 
Pina fo 1 Poinpromy 352 Muſique,Gec, 
called, ny 
which re. F Native or advetive 
| ferr's to \ Rationall Separable or inſep. 
| | mans whether YMortall or immor, 
[ Subſtance Paſſible or impafſt. 


| 
| 


C mite, 


4 


Lib. 


Senſible > arporons Fiery. 


Acriall ſubſtance. 


 Intelled, d Reaſon. 
{ Rationall{ Imagiratio.* Memory 


Cap. 3 WWWr Appetite, $S Wall. 


| Appendices} Divination, 


Faſcination, 


Sexſs. rags Motion. 
1c QSenſe. Y Perception, 


| and Objetts of Faculties, Lib.V. 


Ce te a CU Ae EA II - 


[Hence the Ema- Logique. 
nations of } Ethique, 
VIII, 


L1 B, IH. 
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NF Liz.V. THE PARTITION OF THE VSE 
g AND OBIECTS OF THE FACVLTIES 
8 OF THE MIND, INTO 


Variation. Y Produfion. 
Literate Ex- YTranſlation. S Inverſion. 


of VOWS perience, by YApplication. $ Copulation, 


Caſualty or Chance. 
FI Inquiſitio 
1 or Fnventi- Interpretation of Nature Nov, Organ. 
| on of G 
| Cap.2, Argument Preparation or Proviſion. 
[ | into p General. 
| Cap. 3. uggeſtion or Topiqnes) particular. 


| Induction, W hereof a colle&ion is in the Nov.Org, 


| II Exami- 


Dire&. 
| nation or $ Reduflion) rn 
Judgement * : ; 
| 
by Syllo- tC Analitigne Art, 
| Cap. 4. | gilme g 
wth Ha into EF Sophiſmes Elenches, hand- 
| | led by Arif. in precept, 
| | by Plato in example. 
r Log! QUE = I 
| hath foure p { Mojority. 
IntelleAu- Elenchs of Minority. 
8 all Arts, Know- | Interpreta- \ Priority, 
| | | edge of 4 tron of \Poſterjority. 
$ | \ Elenchs | 7 rms Power, 
; LAR &c. 
Br ppend-: 
: | ual of Demonſt ration | Idolaes Generall nature 
from! enatare of the fre] | or im-% of man, 
k FN preſſi. <Individual] teper. 
| < | ons fro JImpoſition of 
| | tbe words & names. 
þ | Helps to memory, .-- Writing. 
| M 7 P 
| | * Cuff ay * as dun Memoryit ſelfe by? Tur Cram 
; | | 4 Elecution or Traditien, L1s. VI. 
a 'Er H1QUES, referr'd to mans will. L1s. VIL 
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Lis, VI. 


| 


| 


| Kinds? 
| 
< METHOD 
of | 

qv BECH "4 
the 

| Cap. 2. 


| 
| 
PRWEE IO Is 


| of SPEECH or 
I RuHETORI QUE. 


| 


| 


| 


touching 


FORRES Or SPEECH po 


1 Parts , 
C 


The wſe and office 


'T wo general] Appendices 


Hes 
K zowled ge. 


I OE 


THE PARTITION OF THE ART 
OF ELOCVTION OR OF TRADITION 


INTO THE 


Fn 


Hieroglyphiques. 
 Reall characters. 


* Notes of things 


Speaking? Hence the original 5 Popular. 
Writing $ of Grammer «; Philoſophical] 
WEN 


| Append. to 


T Magiſtrall $ % Of Probation or Initiative, 


Speech-Poetique meaſure, 
Writing--Ciphers, 


ſ 2 Exoterique, $S Acr oamatiqne. 


| By way of Aphoriſme. 
ON, 3p; way of Method. 
| By Afſertions, and Provfes. 
6s”. = Queltions and Determinations. 
| Fitted to matter. 
{ Method Vpon preſtppolition. 


s' Method by way of Information $ Anticipation, 


Analitique. $ Syſturique. 


| Method? Hiererime. s Cryptique' $ Homericall, 


ae Os 
IO I 


DiSpoſfition of 4 whole work, 


| . SF Extention. ; 
Limitation of Propoſuttons, their? 


Production. 


Ot ſpeech reipeAively toparticulars: 


Of the dictates of Reaſon tolmaginatio, 
or the wiſdome of private ſpeech. 


Applicazion x 
eta 
Append & 
* 


Colours of Good and Evill, ſimple, compar'd. 
Anti-theta Rerum,or the coltterpoint of things 
Leffer Stiles and Formes of Speech, 


| 


the Tradition 6f 


( 


Corrected Editions. 
Interpretationof Authors, 
A judgement upoh Authors: 


Craticall 


, 


Collegiate education of youth; 

Pea. ) A Caveate againſt Compends. 

zicall YApplication of Riudies to the 
quality of wits. 


LIB.VIT, 


e Tue DESIGNE. 
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| l Charablers, 


| | Cares, or Remedies 


Honeſty, $ Profit. $S Pleafuro, 
Body, $ Mind. $ Feariunc. 
RO age of Good of Contemplative. Attive Guod, 


| Compared, or the De- 


 , E Athive ſromadeſire of Certainiy, 
ſ ny $ ? Yaricty. 
OT, 
virtucs J,, [ive Conſervative Good. 
tPcrtcftive Good. 
Generall, Profeſſions, Fc: 
Ot Com- . Dunes of a. chd 
e MuUNiON, Ref Political anther. 
| Simple or | or VuuCeS ive  poyaver, frarvaes, Cav7 
the hind's  BVices2 trls 6c. 
hy | of projeſon 
a -- | TaD. 3; 
: Ro eh | J BE: S11mply and irreSÞetively taken.” 
FGoop. | Individ.& | Man and Man. 
Cap. 1. < conwoen YJComparatives JCaic and caic. | 
"OT | ly between Pub like and private, 
| Time and time, 


s Armes. I $ Le ercrse. 
ys by Nature tag Comemplative $ 


Active courle of lite, 


or tempers Sex. $ Age. Y Region; 
| Chance f; Health. > Beauty &2. 
 Impos'db) 
6 Nobility. $ Honors, 


| 
| Fortyne ? Riches. 6 Poverty. 
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Pleaſure, paine, fear, hope, 
Anger, Patience, Love, Hate. 


g 
| eAfſeltions How ſtirr'd. How RilPd., 


Names 


or diſtom- How ſecreted? How diſcloſed? 
pers their. & ture 4 What operations they produce, 
What turnes they take? 
How enywrapt? How they encountre? 


| | Cuſtome, Exerciſe, Habit, Education, 


Emulation, Company, Friends, Fame 
Reproofe, Exhortation, Lawes, Buo ls, 
-Study, Briete precepts hercof, 


A Body 


Mppend. The C ongr nit 'Y between the Geod of and 


Mind, | 
1-7 L1 3, 
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1 MENT of Jomitted 
STATES 


| Cap. 3, 


CONVERSATION 
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T3 VIIL THE PARTITION OF CIVILE 


KNOWLEDGE INTO 


Nor Aﬀected -much lefle deſpiſed, | Speech Conception, 


Bat Moderated, that 
is cither 


C Scattered occaſions, Examples 


in the ? Vrterance, 


( Generall 


in 


Geſture Speaker, 


2 of Hearer. 
ReFpe- © Quality of Men. 

five CNatureof Matter. v | 
| to the #5 Of time. $ Of Place, | 


thereof out of So/omns Proverbs. 


of For- 
fAne 


The Ad. 


vancemet 


Precepts 


L thereof 


Partitions 
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Art ”? 


\F;x QOCountenance. Works. 
waies < Actions. Natnre. 
by Ends, Reports, 
"Others 4 
f Acquaintance with men well 
| icenin the world, 
Threel A wiſe temper in liverty of 
| waies % ſpeechand lence. 


i preſent dexterity bath to 
obſerveand ac, 

How his Nature and abilities ſort with 
The eſtate of the preſent time: Profeſſiog 


Him- Jthat are in prize: His competitors in 


ſelfe 


fortune: The Friends he hath choſens 
The examples he would follow. 


Setting forth his Virtues;Fortunes,Mcrits 
J antion, 
Concealing his DefeCts,/{ vlowr. 
and Ditgraces,by Confidence 
Declaringa Mans mind jn particulars by a 
mediocrity of Revealing, Concealing. 
Framing the mind to become flexible to 
occaſions;of place; time; & perſons,&c. 


| That he be well skild what inftraments:ouſe 


and how, 

That he overtaske not his own abilities. 

That he doe not alwaiesſtay for, but foretimes 
provoke occaſions. 

T hat he never undertake great; or long works. 

That he never fo engage himſelfe but that he 
leavea polterne dore open for retreat. 

That ke fo love, as he may hate upon occaſion, 


& The art of enlarging an Eſtate. 


Certain intheintimation, 


Deficients< 4% The fountainsY]ult in the commandment. 
of Lawes, 


Fit to be put in execution. 
Agreeing with the form of the ſlate 
Begetting virtue 1n the Subjes, = 
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L1s. IX. INSPIRED THEOLOGY. 


The Partition of Inſpired Divinity is omitted, 
only an entrance is made untothree 
DEFICIENTS 


C1 + Tus Linits And VsB Or Hyman REaSon It 
MATTERS DIVINE, 


EOS Explication of Divine Myſteries. 
| | Uſe zt ſelfe Inferences thence deduced. 


| | The? Mineing into thingsnot revealed by a too Curt= 
Exceſſes m ous inquiry. 

that Vſe Attributing equall Anthority to Dirivations,as 
to Principles themſelves. 

red d II + Tus DEGREES Or VNniTty In Tas 
CitrTYy OF Gop 


 CFundamental];one Lo. one Faith, &c. 
| 1 Pomts Sqperſtrucive or of perfeQion, 


porates men from the Church of God; 


| A diſſent 32 Fandamentell Points, diſcor- 
« 
not ſo in fuperſtruttive Points. 


TI + EMANATIONS FRoM ScRrIipmTuRE 
Wherein are obſerved 


c Errors is An ſuppoſing that all Philoſophy is derived 
Interpreta- from Scripture,as the Schoole of Para- 
Feuk celſs did, and ſome others now doe. 

Is interpreting Scripture as one would a 
| | humane Author ; whereas two things 
were known to God which are not 
| known to Man { Secrets of the Heart. 

1 The 2 Succeſſion of Times, 


eA Deſide-CA Colletion of Pofitive Divinity upon 
rate. particular Texts in briefe oblcrvations. 
Fo prejudiced 

Dilating into common places. 
by Chaſing after Controverſies, 


Reducing to Methods, 


TT TA 


Se eee eee Ee 


The Emanation of Sc1iENCEs, from the Intelleuale 
Faculties of MEMORY IMAGINATION REASON. 


Fromtheſe --- © 


Naturale, The S#bjef, the V/(e. 
1 H1 STOR ed 


Civale,properly ſocalted. 
Civilee EccleſraFtiale, 


Literary. 
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| TRE" 
| Narrative or Hiſtorical, ——— 
d IL Por s YC Drammaticall or repreſent, 
| J | Parabolicall or eAlluſiue,———— 


—L1Bs, IL 


Primitive Sapience,the receptacle of generale Axioms \ 
\ Divine, or Natur, T heol. Phyſck | 
Speculati * A 
pecula ive Ado: 4——I1t: 


| 
III PHI LO- 
SOPHY 


| Naturale— 
Derivative? 


Operative Mechaniek, 
Magick, } 


{ Humane Generale of the naturewf mane). 
Speciale into Philsſophy. A. | 


| F d F Body, into F Medicinale againſt diſeaſes. S Coſmetick or of Decoration, ' 
] | Arts Athtetich or of Atﬀtivity, SJ oluptuary or Senſuale, SIV 
| J | Spirituale --- N ative or eAdventive,cc, 4 
| _ | p Subſtance Senſuale = Fiery, Aeriall ſubſtance, e+c, 

Q g f OW TY Rationale mo 7ntelleft;reaſon; ;[magtnation CF Ce 

Q | Se nſuale, c— Uoluntary motion 5 ue, GC CC , 1 
; & | Invnetion or Inquiſition 
l ganle ihe, Tudgement or Examination. >V. 
| & FFP cx 2 Memory or Cuſtoay. 


| Uſe of Fa- 
calties 


pg W_ 


Gramar. 
Elocution or Traditions Method VI: 
Yabrrntk 


good 7 Degrees of G Good 


\ ETHIC&S 


Culture of FT empers. 
the Mind Diflempers, Cares. 


| 

4 

| Platform of F Kinds of Good, Go 
| 


Civile of Negociation, 


Government of States Art of eularning a State ? 


Converſation, 
Fauntainee of Lowe. cVUL 0 


| Inſpir'd Divinity bs here ſeparat Uſe of Reaſon in Divinity, 
| from Philoſophy : yet > 46a FICIENTS Degrees of unity in Rligton, £1% 


receives the fignet of Faith Dirivations fro Scriptare. 


The Preparation to theſe Books, is populare, ot Acroama | | 
tique: Re/ares the Prerogatives & Derrgations of Learning, © TW Lts. I. 
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FRANCIS LO. VERVLAM 
VICOVNT S ALBAN,; 


oF THE 
DIGNITY AND ADVANCEMENT 
| OF LEARNING, 


THE FIRST BOOK. 
CHAP. I, 


The Conſecration of this work untothe moſt learnedof Pxtncas, K:. 
I AM ES; whoin high, but juſt conceptions,ss here admired. Y The 
Diſtribution, into the Dicniry and the Prxortclency 0 
LzaxninG. I. Diſcredites of Leatning, fFom the objettions of 
Divines : That the aſpiring unto knowledge was the firſt finne. 
That Learning is a thing infinite, and full of anxiety. That - 
knowledge inclines the Mind to Hereſy and Atheiſme. II. The 
ſolution: Originall Guilt was not intheQuantity, but inthe Qua- 
lity of Knowledge. y The Corretive hereof, Charity, TIT. A- 
gainſt Infinity , Anxiety, and ſeducements of Sciences ; 
three preſervatives: That we forget not our Mortality. 9 Thar 
Learning give us content. Y Thar it ſoare not too high. 9 And 


It Philoſophy leads the mind, by the Links of ſecond Caules, unto 
the Firlt. 
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| HERE were under the Old Law 
(Excellent K inc) both Free-will Of- 
ferings, and Daily Sacrifices;the one 
proceeding upon ordinary obſer- 
vance ; the other upon a Devour 
831 Cheerfulneſſe. Certainly, in my 0- 
Ih prnonh ſome ſuch kind of Homage 
elongs to Kincs from their fer- 
vants, namely:that every one ſhould 
tender, not only Tributes of his Duty , but Preſents of 
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Aﬀection.In the former of theſe l hope,l ſhall not be wan- 
ting ; forthe latter I was in ſuſpenſe what I ſhould moſt 
principally undertake, and in concluſion thought it more 
reſpective to make choice of ſome oblation-which might 
referre,rather to the propricty and excellency ot Your in- 


dividuall perl: on, thanto the bulineſle of Your Crowne and 


in Phedo. 


t,Reg, 4. 


Am%nal, 13" 


State. 

d Repreſenting Your Majeſty, as my duty is, many 
times unto my mind, (leaving af1de the other parts whether 
of Your Vertue, or of Your Fortunez) I have been poſleſt 
with extream wonder » when I conſider the excellency of 
thoſe vertues and faculties in You, which the Philolo- 
phers call intelleRuall,the capacity of Your mind compre- 
hending ſo many and lo oem Notions; the faithfulnefle of 
Your memory; the {witftneſſe of Your apprehenſ1on, the 
penetration of Your jadgement; the order and facility of 
Your elocution. In truth Plato's opinion ſometimes comes 
into my mind, which maintaines » That Knowledge is nothing 
elſe but remembrance.and that the mind of man by nature knowes 
all things, once redimed and reſtored to her ownnatiye light, 
which the cloudy vault or gloomy Tabernacle of the body had or e- 
fpread with darkneſſe. For certainly the beſt and cleareſt in- 
ance for this aſſertion ſhines in Your Majeſty, whoſe 
mindis ſo ready totake flame from the leaſt occaſion pre- 
ſented,orthe leaſt ſpark of anothers knowledge delivered. 
Wherefore as the ſacred, Scripture ſaith of the wileſt King, 
That his heart was as the ſands of the ſea : which though it be 
one of the largeſt bodies ,yer it conſiſtern of the ſmalleſt por- 
tions; ſo hath God given Your Majeſty a compoſition of 
tinderſtanding exceeding admirable, being able ro compaſſe 
and comprehend the greateſt matters, and nevertheleſle, ro 
apprehend theleaft, andnotto ſuffer them ro eſcape Your 
obſervation: whereas itſhould ſeem very difhcult, or rather 
an impoſsibility in nature, for the ſame inſtrument to make 
it ſelfe firfor grear and ſmall works. And for Your gift of 
Speech, Icalltomind vwwhat Cornelius Tacitus {aith of Au- 
guitu Ceſar, AuguSto (ſaith he) prompta ac profiuens, que de- 


Eeret 


Ee 
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ceret principem, eloquentia fuit. In truth if we note it well, 
ſpeech that is Blaborate,or Aﬀettate, or Jmitating, although 
otherwiſe excellent, hath ſomevyhar ſervile in it and hol- 
ding of the ſubject, but Your Majeſties manner of ſpeech 
is indeed Prince-like, flowing as from a fountaine, and yer 
ſtreaming and branching it ſelte into natures order; full of 
+ facility and felicity, Imitating none,& Inimitable of any. And 
as in Your Civill eſtate, reſpecting as well Your Kingdome 
as Your Court, there apeareth to be an Emulation and 
Contention of Your Majeſties Vertue with Your Fortune, 
namely excellent Morall endowments with a fortunate 
Regiment; a Pious and Patient expectation whentime was, 
of Your greater fortune, with a proſperous and ſcafonable 
polleſsion of what was expected, a Holy obſervation of the 
lawes of Marriage, with a blefled. and happy fruic of Mar- 
riage ina moſt faire Progeny; a Godly propenſion and 
molt beleeming a Chriſtian Prince to Peace, with a fortu- 
hate concurrence of the; like inclination in Your neigh- 
| Princes: lo likewiſe in Your intellectuall abilicies,there 

eemeth tobe no leſſe. Conmtention. and Emulation, if we 
compare Your Maj eſties gifts of Nature-withrthe rich trea- 
ſury of multiplicious Erudition and the Knowledge of many 
Arts. Neither is it eaſy tofinde anyKins {ince Chriſts time, 
which may be compared with Your Majelty for variery and 
improvement of all kind of learning Divine and Humane; 
let who will revolve and perulethe {ucceſsion of Kings and 
Emperours, and he {hall fhnde this judgementis truly made. 
For indced it ſcemeth much in Kings, it by the compendi- 
ous extraction of other mens wits and Labours, they can 
take hold of knowledge , or attain any fſuperficiall- orna- 
ments or ſhewes of learning, or it they countenance and 
preferrelearned men; but for aKing and ai:King borne to 
drink indeed the true fountaines of: Learning,nay ro behim- 
ſelfe a fountaine of Learning, is almoſt a Miracle. And this 
alſo isan acceſſe to Your Majeſty, that in theſame cloſerof 
your Mind there are treaſured up as well Divine and Sacred 
Literaturezas Prophane and Humane; {orhar Your Majelty 

A 2 ſtands 
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ſtands inveſted with that triplicity of Glory, which was al- 
cribed to that famous Hermes Triſmegiſtu, The Power of 
a King. The Jllumination of a Prieſt; The Learning of a 
Philoſopher. Wherefore ſince intheſe glorious attributes of 
Learning, ſoinherent and individuall in Your Perſon, Your 
Majeſty lo farre excells all other Kings , it is very meet that 
ſuch rare endowments of Nature and Art ſhould be cele- 
brated , nor only inthe fame and admiration of the preſent 
time, or inthe light of Hiſtory conveyed over ro Poſterity, 
bur beengraven in ſome ſolid worke, which both may ex- 
preſſe the power of a great King , and bear a Character os 
Signature of ſoexcellenta learned King. Now (to returne 
to our intended purpole) I concluded with my ſelfe chat I 
could not make to Your Majeſty a better oblation, then of 
ſome Treatiſe tending to that end. | 

$ Theſummeand Argument hereof, will conſiſt of 
two Parts : In the Former , which is mote flight and popu- 
lar (yet may not be paſt over) we ſhall encreat of the exced. 
lency of Knowledge and Learning , through all the parts 


thereof, and likewiſe of the merit of thoſe who have wor- 


thily and wiſely imployed and placed their bounties aud 
induſtries in the Augmentation, and Propagation thereof. 
Tn the latter Part ( which is the main and ſumme of this 
worke ) I ſhall propound and ſet down. what in this kind 
hath bin embraced , undertaken and accompliſht hither- 
zo, for the Advancement of Learning: and again briefly touch 
at ſuch particulars as ſeem Deficient in this enterprize, to the 
end that though 1 dare not preſume poſitively to ſeparate 
and ſele& what I would chiefly commend unto Your Ma- 
zeſty, yet by repreſenting many and different obſervations, 
[ my excite Your Princely cogitations to viſit the peculiar 
treaſures of Your own mind, and thence to extract what is 
moſt conducentto the awplifying and enlarging of the bounds 
of+ Arts and Knowledges, agrecable to Your Magnanimity 
and . Wiſdome. 

I Intheentrance to the former Payt, tocleere the way, 
and as itwerezto make ſilence; to haye the teſtimonies con- 


cerning 
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cerning the Dignity of Learning to be better heard, with- 
outthe interruption of tacite objections , Ithink goad firſt 
rodeliver Learning from the Diſcredits and Diſgraces 
which Ignorance hath caſtupon it, but Ignorance ſeyerally 
diſpuiſed;appearing anddiſcovering it ſelt ſometime in the 
zeale of Divines; ſometimes in the arrogancy of Poli. 
tiques , and ſometimes tn the errors of Learned men them- 
ſelves. I heare the former ſort ſay, That Knewledge u of 
the nature and number of thoſe things , which are to be ac- 
cepted with great Linutation and Caytian , That the aſpi- 
ring .tzo overmuch knowledge, was the oxiginall tempta- 
tion and finne, whereupon enſued the Fall of Man, And 
that even at ths day Knowledge hath ſomewhat of the 
Serpent in it, and therefore where it entreth into a man, it 
makes him ſwell  Scientia inflat , That Solomon gives a1©* 5. 
cenſure, That there ts no end of making Bookes , and that much 

reading ua wearineſſe to the fleſh. and againe in another Eccle(.124 
place, That in fpacious knowledge there 1 much contriſtation , & 

that he that encreaſeth knowledge, encreaſeth anxiety , That Ecclcl. 1+ 
S. Paul gives a caveat, That we be not ſpoild through pain Phi- 

toſophy, And that experience demonftrates how the Lear-.Coloſ.: 
nedſt men have been Arch -heretiques, How Learned times 
have been inclined to Atheiſme; and how the Contempla- 

tion of econd Caules, doth derogate from the Authority 

of the firſt. 

IT Todiſcover then the error and ignorance of this 0- 

pinion and the miſunderſtanding in the grounds thereof, a- 

ny man may ſee plainly that theſe men doe not obſerve and 
conſider > Thatit was not that Pure and Primitive Know- 

ledge of Nature, by the light whereof man did give names 

to other Creatures in Paradile, as they were brought be- 

fore him, according totheir Proprieties,which gave the oc- 

caſion to the Fall; bur ir was that proud knowledge of Good 

and Evill, with an intent to ſhake of God and to give Law 

unto himſelfe. Neither is it any Quantity of ' Knowledge, 

how great ſoever, that can make the mind of man to 

ſwvel:for nothing can fill, much lefle extendthe ſoule of man 
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but God, and the contemplation of God- therefore Solomwox 
ſpeaking of the two Principall ſenſes of Inquiſition, the 
Ecclel. 1» Eye and the Eare, affirmes That the Eye u never ſatisfied with 
ſeeing, nor the Earewith hearing, and it there be no fulneſle, 

then is the Continent greater then the Content. So of 
Knowledge it ſelfe & the Mind of Man, whereto the Sen. 

cesare but Reporters » he defines like wiſe in the words 

plac't after the Calendar or Ephemerides which he makes 

of the diverſity of times and ſeaſons for all Actions and Pur- 

Eccleſ.z. poſes, concluding thus , God hath made all things Beautiful 

and Decent inthe true returne of their ſea ſons, alſo he hath pla- 

ced the world in mans heart, yet cannot man finde out the worke 

which God worketh from the beginning untothe end : By which 

wordes he declares, not obſcurely , that God hath framed 

the Mind of Manas a Mirror or Glafle capable of the Image | 

ofthe univerſall world, and as joyfull to receivethe im- | 

preſcions thereof, as the eye joyerhto receavelight; and not | 

only delighted inthe — variety of things and the 

vicifitude of times, but raiſed alſotofinde out and to dif. 

cerne the inviolable lawes and the infallible decrees of Na- 

ture. And although he ſeemto infinuate that the ſupreme 

or ſummary law of Nature, which he calleth the workewhich 

God worketh fromthe beginning to the end,is not poſsible tobe | 

found out -by man, yet that doth not derogate from the | 

Capacity of the Mind, but may be referred to the impedi- 

ments of knowledge, as the ſhortneſle of life, the ill con- 

junction of labours deprav'd, and unfaithfull Tradition of 
knowledge over from hand to hand;and many other incon- 
veniences wherewith the condition of man is enſnared and 

involy'd . For that no ng of the world is denied to mans 
inquiryzor invention he cleerly declares-in another place, 

Proy,20, Where he ſaith, The ſpirit of aman #1 as the Lamp of God where- 
with he [earcheth the inwards of all ſecrets. 9 If then ſuch be the 
capacity and receipt of the mind of man, itis manifeſt that 
there is nodanger atall from the Proportion or Quantity of 
knowledge how latgeſoever leſt it ſhould make ic ſwell or 
ourcompaſſe it ſelfe,bur meerly inthe Quality, which being 
in 
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in Quantity more orleſle, if irbe taken without the true 
Corrective thereof, hath in it ſome nature of malignity,or 
venome full of flatuous {ſympromes. This Antidote;or Cor- 
rective {pice, the mixture whereof tempers knowledge and 
makes it ſo {overaigne is Charity, which the Apoltle imme- 
diatly addes inthe former clauſe, ſaying, Knowledge blowes 1. Cor. 8, 
up, but Charity bulds up, N otunliketo that which he deli- 
vers in an other place, If F ſpake ( ſaith he ) with the tongues of 1.Cor. 13. 
Men and Angels and had not Charitysit were but as a tinkling 
(_'ymball: Not bur that itis an excellent thing to ſpeak with 
the toagus of Men and Angels, but becauſe if it be ſeverd 
from Charity, and notreferr'd tothe publique good of Man- 
kind, it rather exhibites a vaine and empty glory, then any 
{nbſtantiall and ſolid fruit. 

111 As for that Cenſure of Salomon, concerning the exceſſe 
of writing and reading Bookes, and the anxiety of ſpirit whichre- 
dounderh from Knowledge, and that admonition of S. Paul, 
that we be nit ſeduced by vain Philoſophy; it thoſe places be 
rightly underſtood, they doe very excellently fer forth the 
true bounds and limitations, vvhereby humane knowledge 
is confin'd and circumſcribed, yet ſo as withour any ſuch 
contraAing and coarCtarion, it may comprehend all the n- 


niverſall nacure of things. 'Thele limicattons are three. The 

CE | firſt that we doe not ſo place our felicity in knowledge, as we forget 

= | onr Mortality. The ſecond, that we make application of our know- 

4 ledge, to give our ſelves repoſe and contentment and not diſtaſt or 

f | Pepining. Thethirdythat we doe not preſume by the contemplati- 

ot ons-f natwe, to attaine the Myſteries of God. $ For as touch- 

d ing the 1, Salomon doth excellently expound himlelfe in 

n the ſame Book, I ſawwell, ſaith he, that knowledge recedes as Eccleſ3; 
: 


2 farre from ignorance as light doth from darkneſſe ; and that the 
wiſe mans eyes keep watch in his head, whereas the foo!e roundeth 


"e about in darkneſſe, but withall I learned that the ſame mortality 
© ' tyyolyesthem both, 

MW | ,AQ% Fortheſecondscertain it is no anxiety,or perturbation 
_*” 


' ef mind relulketh from knowledge,otherwiſe then meere- 
'S ly by accident; For all knowledge and wonder (which bs 
in | | the 
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he ſeed of knowledge) is an impreſsion of pleaſure in it 


ſclfe, but when we fall ro framing concluſions out of our 
knowledge which obliquely applicd to our particular pur- 
poles, either miniſter weak teares orvaſt deſires, then there 
orowes that vexation and trouble of Mind , whereof we 
{peake: for then knowledge is no more Lumen ſiccum,as He- 
raclitus the Profound would have it, Lumen ficcum optima a- 
nima, but it becomes Lumen madidums or maceratum, being 


Philo. Ind. 
de Somaniis. 


Yob. 13. 


ſteeped and infuſed in the humors of the affections. 


d The thirdrule delerves a litle to be ſtood upon, and 
not to be lightly paſſed oyer: Forif any man ſhall think by 
view and enquiry into theſe ſenſibleand materiall things, to 
attain that light whereby he may reveale unto himlelte the 
nature and will of God,then jndeed, is he ſpoid through vain 
Philoſophy. For the contemplation of the creatures, having 
regard tothe creatures themſelves, produceth Knowledge, 
but having regard to God, wonder only, which is a broken 
Knowledge. And therefore it was moſt aptly ſaid by one of 
Plato's ichoole, That the ſenſe of man carries areſemblance with 
the ſunne which opens and revealestheterreſtriall Globe, but con- 
ceales and ſcales upthe ſtarres and celeStiall Globe: ſo doth the 
ſenſe diſcover naturall things, bur it darkens and ſhuts up 
divine. And hence it hath proceeded, that ſome of the cho- 
ſenranke of the more Learned havefaln into Hereſy,whilſt 
they have ſought to fly up to the ſecrets of the Deity, by the 
waxen wings of the ſenſes. 

$ As forthe conceitof thoſe who are of opinion that 
too much knowledge ſhould encline the mind to Atheiſme, and that 
the ignorance of the ſecond Cauſes, ſhould be, as it were, a Mid- 
wife toour Piety towards the firſt. I would willingly charge 
theſe inthe language of Tob, Will you lye for God as one man 
doth for another #0 gratify him? For certain it is that God 
works nothing in nature according to ordinary courſe but 
by ſecond cauſes, and if they would have it otherwiſe be- 
lieved, it is meere impoſture, under colour of Piety to God, 
and nothingelſe but to offer untothe Author of Truth the 
unclean ſacrifice of 2 Lye. Burt farcherzit is an aſſured __ 
an 
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and a concluſion of Experience, That a litle or ſuperficiall 


talt of Philoſophy, may perchance incline the Mind of Man 
co Atheiſme, bur a full draughtthereof brings the mind back 
againeto Religion. For inthe entrance of Philoſophy,when 
the ſecond caules,which are nextuntothe ſenſes,doe offer 
themlelves tothe mind of Man,and the mind it (clfe cleaves 
unto them and dwells therezan oblivion of the higheſt cauſe 
may creep in, but whena man paſlſerh on farther and be- 
holds the dependency , continuation and confederacy of 
caules,and the workes of Providence, than according to the 
allegory of the Poets, he will eaſily believe that the higheSt 
linke of Natures chaine muſt needs be tyedtothe foot of Inpiters 
chaire. Toclole ina word,let no man upon a weak conceir 
of {obriety or ill applied moderation, thinke or maintaine 
thata man can ſearch too farre,or be too well ſtudied in the 
Book of Gods word, or in the Booke of Gods workes, Divinity or 
Philoſophy, but rather let men awake themſelves and cheere- 
fully endeavour, and purſue an cndleſle progreſfle or profici- 
ency in both: only let chem beware leſt they apply Knoyv-= 
ledge to ſwelling, notto charity, to oſtentation notto uſe: and 
againe > that they doe not unwiſely mingle and confound 
theſe diſtinct Learnings of Theology and Philoſophy and their 
ſeverall waters together, 
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I Diſcredits of Learning from the objeRions of Politiques, That 
Learning ſoftens mens natures, and makes men unfit for the exer. 
ciſe of Armes, That it perverts mens diſpoſitions for Matter 
of Government, y Other particular indiſpoſitions pretended. 
It. The Solution. Learning makes not men unapt for Armes. 
11. Learning enables men for Civil affaires, 111. Particular ſc- 
ducements imputed to Learning, As, C#rious F ncertainty, Y Per- 
tinatious Reeularity, v Miſleading Preſidents, v Retired ſlothful- 
neſſe, Y Relaxation of Diſcipline, Are allrather Cured then Cau- 
ſed by Learning. 


89 Ow let us deſcend to the Dilgraces whereby 
IS Politiques defame Learning; They be theſe, That 
$3080 Learning doth ſoften mens manners , & makes them 
more unaps for the honour and exerciſe of Armes: That it doth 
marre and pervert mens diſpofitions for matter of Government 
and *Policy;which the ſtudy of Arts makes either too Curious 
by vanity of Reading ; Or too peremptory by the ſtrift rigor of 
Rwmles; Or too operweening by reaſon of the greatneſſe of exam- 
ples; Or too incompatible with the times, by reaſon of the diſii- 
militude of examples, Or at leaſt it doth divert and alienate 
mens minds from bufineſſe and Aftion, inſtilling into them a love 
of leaſure and privateneſſe. 

d Andthat it doth bring into States a relaxation of Diſci- 
pline, whileſt every man t more ready to argue thenobey. Out of 
this conceit Cato ſurnamed the Cenſor, one of the wiſeſt men 
indeed thatever livd, when Carneades the Philoſopher came 
in Embaſſage to Romezand that the young men of Rome be- 

gan to flock about him being allured with the {weerneſſe 


; d majeſty of his eloquence: gave counſell ; ( ; 
pl. 2 1ety O of £ ell1n OPEN Lenate; 
wog = R 9 [00m14 girme bins bis diſpatch with all ſpeed , leſt be 

08 infett and inchant the mindes of the youth , and at 


#nawares bring in an alteration of the manners and cu- 
ftomes of the State . This ſame conceit; or humor moy'd 
Virgil,preferring the honour of his country: before the re- 
putation of his own Profelsion, ro make a kind of ſeperati- 
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on between the Arts of Policy, and the Arts of Literature,chal- 
lenging the one tothe Romanes, yeelding the other to the 
Grecians, inthe verſes ſo much renowned, 
Tu regere tmperto populos Romane memento, Virgil. 
Hetibi erunt Artes ---- En. 6, 
And we ſee that Anytw the accuſer of Socrates, laid it as an'Plato. Apol, 
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article of charge and accuſation againſt him, that he did SOCratis: 


with the variety and power of his diſcourſes and diſpurarti- 
on,embaſe inthe minds of young-men,the Autoriry and 
Reverence of the Lawes and Cultomes of their countrey, 
and that he did profeſle a pernicious and dangerous Science, 
wherein, who ever was inſtruQted, might make the worſe 
matter {ſeem the better, 'and to ſuppreſſe Truth by force 
of Eloquence, 

It Burt theſe and the like imputations have rather a 
countenance of Gravity, then any ſ{yncerity of truth: Forex- 
perience doth witneſſetharthe ſelfe-ſame perſons, and the 
{elfe-ſame times, have flouriſht in the glory of Armes and 
Learning. As for men,we may inſtance in that noble paire 
of Emperors Alexander the Great and Inlius ()eſarthe Dif a. 
tor; the one was Ariſtotle's ſcholler in Philoſophy; the other 
Cicer/s Rivall incloquence. Bur if any man had rather call 
for Schollers that have become great Generalls , then Ge« 
neralls that were great Schollers, let him take Epaminondas 
the Theban, or Xenophon the Athenian, whereof, the one 
was the firſt that abated the power of Sparta, and the other 
was the firſt that made way to the overthrow of the Monar- 
chy of Perfia. And this conjunttion of Armes and Letters, 
is yet more viſible in times then in perſons, by how much 
anage is a greater object then a man : For the ſelfe-ſame 
times with the £g yptians, Aſſyrians, Perfians, Grecians,and 
Romanes, that are moſt renowned for Armes, are likewiſe 
moſt admired for Learning ; ſo thatthe graveſt Auctors and 
Philoſophers, the greateſt Capraines and Governors haveli-_ 
ved inthe ſame Ages. Neither indeed can it otherwile be, 
for as in man the ripeneſle of the ſtrength of the body and 


Oo | 
the minde comes much about one age,ſave that the ſtrengrh 
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of chebody comes ſomewhat the more early:! So in ſtates, 
the glory of Armes, and Learning (whereot the one corre- 
{pondeth to the bodyxthe other tothe ſoule of-man) have a 


- CONCUITences or 4 neere {ſequence of Time. 


Ill Now for matter of Policy and Goyernment » that 
Learning {hould rather be an impediment, then an adiument 
thereunto is a thing very improbable. We all-confeſle tharit 
isan.unadviſed Acttocommait a naturall body, and the cure 
of Health,to Emperique Phyfitians; who commonly have a 
few receipts which ſeemto themto be univerſall Reme- 
ces, whereupon they are confident and adventurous, when 
yetthey neither know the cauſes of Diſeaſes, nor the com- 
plexions of Patients, nor the perill of Synfpromes, nor the 
Method of Cures. We ſee it alike error inthoſe, who for 
expedition of their cauſes;and ſuites rely upon petty Advo- 
cates and Lawyers-which are only men of Practice, and nor 

rounded in their bookes, who are: many times caſily fur- 
priz'd,whena new caſe falls outbelides the common Roade 
of theirexperience:{oby like reaſon it cannot but be a mat- 
ter of doubrfull conſequence, if Rates be maniaged by 'Em- 
pirique States-men. Onthe contrary it is almoſt withour 
inſtance, thatever any Goverment was dilaſterous;that-vwas 
in the hand of Learned Governours. For howloever it 
hath bin ordinary with Politique mento extenuatezand dif- 
able Learned men by the name of Pedants, yet Hiſtory, 
which is the miſtreſle of Truth makes it appeare in many 
particulars,that the government of Princes in minorityhath 
farre excelled the Government of Princes of mature age, e- 
ven for that reaſon which Politiques ſeeke to traduce, 
which is that by that occaſion the State hath bin in the 
hands of Pedants. Who knowes' not that for the firſt five 
years ſo much magnified during the minority of Nero, the 
Burden of the ſtate was in the hands of Seneca a Pedant? 


So likewiſe Gordiauw the yonger owes the ten years applau- 


ded goverment to Mifitheus a Pedant. And with the like 
happineſſe Alexander Severw govern'd the ſtate in his mi- 
nority, inwhich ſpace women ruld all, but by the advice 
and 
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and councell of preceptors.and. reachers, Nay ler amanlook. 


into:the Governmentot the Bi/hoprof Rome, avby.hame,thto 
the government of Pius Quinttw, or Sextus Quintin inv guy 
times, who were both at their entrance eſtimied but as Pe- 
danticall Friets;and hethall hnde;that ſuch Peprs.doe grea- 
ter things, and-proceed- upon truer: principles, than thoſe 
which have aſcended to the Papacy from amedttcation; and 
breeding in affaires of ſtare and 'Coutrs -of- Princes; For 
though menbredin' learning are perchance, not fo quick, 
and nimble in apprehending occaltons,and accommodating 
forthe preſent to points of convenience, which the [talians 
callRaG1ont Di $sTATO, the: very: name :yvhereof.. Pi 
Quintw could not heare with patiencezbut was wont to.tays 


_— 


that they were the inventions of wicked men» and repugnant to-re- Platon: 


ligion andthe morall virtues, yet inthisthere\is, made ample 
recompencesthat they are perfeRt and readyzimthe ſafe and 
plain way of Religion, Iuſtice, Honeſty, and che Morall vir- 
tues, which ways they thaeconſtantly keep and perſue, ſhall 
no more need thote other Remedies, then adound bady 
- need Phyſique. Andbefides the ſpace bt: pyittmans life, ea 
not furniſh preſidents'enough to direct theevent of but ane 
mans life. For as it bapneth ſometimes that the -grear 
Grand-child,Nephew,or Pro-nephep relembleth the Grand- 
father, or great Grand-farher more then the Father; ſo.many 
times it comes to paſle, that the occurrences of preſent times 
may ſort better with ancient examples, then'with thoſe of 
later, or immediat times. Laſtly the witof one man canno 
more countervaile the latitude of Learning, than one mans 
meanes can hold way with a common purle: .. A.) 
IV And wereit granted thatthoſe ſeducements.and. it 
diſpoſitions imputed to Learning » by Politicks,vvere of any 
force. and validity, yet it mult be rememibred: wich all, 
that Learning miniſtreth .in every of them» greater 
ſtrength of medicin or remedy, then it offercth cauſe of .in- 
difpofition or infirmity. For if that Learning by a ſecret influ- 
ence,and operation makes:the mind irre/olute: and: perplext, 
yer certainly by plain precept it teacheth howto hs 
B 3 the 
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therhoughts, hovv farreto deliberate; when to relolve; yea 
it ſhewes howto protra&t, and'carry things in ſuſpenſe 
without prejudice till they reſolve | 
< Beitlikewile granted that Learning makes the minds 
of men more peremptory andinflexibles yer withall itreacheth 
whatthings are intheir nature demonſtrative, and what are 
conjecturall; and propounds as well, the uſe of diſtinctions, | 
and exceptions, as the ſtability of rules and principles. 
1 $  Beitagaine, that learning miſleades and: wreiteth mens 
mindes, whether by diſproportion, or diſſimilitude 'of examples, 1 
know not, yet know well that it unfoldeths and laies o- 
pen as well the force of circumſtances, as the errors of com- 
pariſons, andthe cantions of applications; ſo thatin all theſe 
ir doth more rectify mens mindes, then pervert them. And 
theſe remedies: Learning-dothevery way convay and in{tnu- 
areby the: quick penettarion, and forcible variery of exam- 
pu Letamanlookintothe errors of Clementthe VII, ſo 
ively deſcribed by Guicciardine, who ſerved under him; or 
ino-theerrbrs and waverings of Cicero,paimted tothe life by 
His ovyn penſtlf, in-bi- Epiſtles to Atticus, and he will fly a 
pace from being inconſtant and irreſolute in his deſignes. 
Lethim look into the errors of ' Phocion, and he will be. 
ware how he be obſtinate or inflexible. Let him read the 
fable of Jxion, and it will diſpell vaporous hopes and ſuch 
like fumes-and clouds. Lethim behold Cato the Second, and 
he will neverbe one of the Antipodesxto tread oppolite to the 
preſent world. 
$ Novv forthe conceit;, That learning ſhould beafriend to 
ſloth, and ſhould orefpread the mind with a ſweet ſlumber of repoſe 
and retiredneſſe; it were a ſtrange thing, if that which accu- 
{tometh the mindeto a perpetuall agitation, ſhould be the 
Patroneſſe to ſlothfulneſſe: whereas contrariwile it may betru- 
ly affirmed, thatno kinde of men love bulineſle for it ſelfe, 
but thoſechat'are Learned, for other Perſons love affaires 
and buſineſſe for the Profit, as hirelings the worke for the 
-wages; others for Honor, for while they are in Action, they 
live in theeyesof menandrefreſhtheir reputation, which 
LY rc 01 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe would weare, others for Power and the Priviled- 
ges of Fortune, that they may pleaſure their friends, and diſ- 
pleaſure their foes; others that they may exerciſe ſome facul- 
ties wherein they take apride, and inthis imagination, enter- 
rainetheirthoughts in a good humor and pleaſing conceir 
towards themlelves , others to advance other ends . {o that 
as it 15 {aid of untrue valours, that ſome mens valours are in 
the eyes of thoſe that look on, 1o the indultry and Courage 
of theſe men ſeemes to aime at this, that others may ap- 
plaud them, or they hugge themſelves in the contemplation 
of their own delignernents: only Learned men love buſineſle 
and imploymentas a&tions agreeableto nature, and no leſſe 
healthtull rothe mind than exerciſe is to the body, taking 
pleaſure in the Action it ſelfe, and notin the purchale: fo 
thar,of all men livingzchey arethe moſt indefartigable,it itbe 
towards any bulinefle-which can repleniſh and detaine the 
mind according to the dignity thereof. And if there be 
found ſome laborious in reading and ſtudy,and yer idlein 
buſineſſe, and ation, this growes not from learning, but 
from ſome weakneſle or ſoftneſſe of body or minde, ſuch 


as Seneca ſpeaks of, Quidans (ſaith he) tams ſunt umbratiles Conroy? 


ut putent iw turbido eſſe quicquid in Ince eſt. Well may it be, lib. 4- Proe; 


that ſuch a. point of a mans nature may make him give him- 
ſelfe to learning, bur it is not learning that breeds, orim- 
plants any ſuch point in his nature: Bur if. any man nor- 
withſtanding reſolvedly maintaineth , that Learning takes 
up too much time which might therwiſe be better imploy- 
ed. I anſwere, that no man can be {o-ltraitned and op. 
preſt with buſineſle, and anaQtive courſe of life; but may 
have many vacant times of leaſure, whileſt he 'expects the 
returnes and tydes of bulineſle; except he becither of a ve! 

dull cemper and of no diſpatch; ar ambitious (litle to: his 
credit and reputation) to meddle and ingage himlelte in im- 
ployment of all natures and matters above ys reach, It re- 


mainerh therefore to be enquired,jn what matter,and how; | 


thoſe (paces and times of Leaſure, ſhould be. filled up and 
ſpent; wherher in pleaſures or ſtudy ; ſenſuality;or. conrem- 
plation 
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molt, 


Plut.inM. 
Cato, 


Plut.in De. Plation,as was well anſwered by Demoſthenes ro £ſchines, a 


man givento pleaſure, who when he told him by way of 
reproach, that his orations did ſmell of the Lampe, Indeed (laid 
Demoithenes) there u great difference betweenthe things that 
You and I dae by lampe-light: Wherefore let no man feare leſt 
learning ſhould expulſe bufineſſe; nay rather it will keepe and 
defend the poſſeſsions of the minde, againſt idleneſle and 
pleaſure, which otherwile, at unawares, may enter, to the 
prejudice both of Bulineſle and Learning. 

d Againe, whereas they obje&, That learning ſhould un- 
dermine the reverence of Lawes and Government, itis a nneere 
calumny without all ſhadow of trurh-For to ſay thar a blind 
obedience ſhonld be a {urer obligation then an ocular duty, 
is all one as to ſay, that a blind man may tread ſurerby a 
guide, then a {ceing man can with the uſe of a light and his 
eyes. Nay it is without all controverſie that Learning doth 
make the mind of man, gentle, dutile, maniable and plianr 
to government; whereas ignorance makes them churliſh, 
thwart, and mutinous; which the Records of time doe 
cleerely manifeſt, conſidering thatthe moſt unlearned,rude 
and barbarous times have bin moſt ſubje&to (editions, tu- 
mults and changes. As for the judgement of Catothe Cenſor, 
he was well puniſht for his blafhhemy againit learning: For 
when he was paſt threeſcore years old, he was taken with 
an extreme Jeire rogoctothe {choole againe, and to learye 
the greek tongue; Which doth well demonſtrate that his for - 
mer cenſure of the Grecian Learning was rather an affeted 
gravity, thanthe inward ſenſe of his own opinion. As for 
Virgil's verſes, though it pleaſed him to brave the world in 
takeing to the Romanes the Art of Empire, and leaving to 0- 
thers all other Arts, as popular and ſervile; yer ſo muchis 
manifeſt,that the Romans never aſcended to that hight of 
Empire, till the time they had aſcended to the hight of Arts. 
For in the time of the two firſt Ceſars, Perſons moſt perfect 
inthe State-principles of Government; there lived contem- 
poraries,the beſt Poet, Virgilius Maro, The beft Hiftoriogra- 
pher, Tru Liviu, the beſt Amtiquary, Marcm Y arro, the beſt 
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or ſecond Orator Marcus ( icero,without queſtionthe chieteſk; 
every one in their ſeverall faculty,that to the memory of 
man are known. Laſtly, as tor the accuſation of Socrates, on= 
ly this Iſay,The time muſt be remembred when it was pros. 
{ecuted, namely under the thirty Tyrants of all mortalls the 
bloodieſt , baſeſt and moſt unworthy of Government: 
which revolution of State & 'Time was no ſooner overbur 
Socrates, whom they had made a Perſon Criminall, was 
made a Perſon Heroicall, and his Memory accumulate with 
all honours divine and humane;and thoſe Diſcourſes of his, 
whicn were than termed Corrupting of Manners, were af 
ter celebrated by all Poſtericy for molt ſoveraigne medicines 
of Mind and Manners. Andletthis {erve for anſwer to Po- 
litiques, which in their humorous ſeverity, or in their feig- 
ned gravity, have preſumed to throw imputations upon 
Learning, which redargution nevertheleſſe, ſave that we 


know not whether our labours may extend' to other ages, 
ſeems nor ſo needfull for the preſent, ſeeing the aſpect and 
favour of cwvo moſt learned Princes ( Queene ELizaBetHA & 
Your Majeſty > being as Caſtor 'and Pollux, Lucida Sideras 
ſtarres of a moſt benigne influence) hath wrought in us of 
Britaine, ſo mugh love and reverence towards Learning. 
"TILIIIILIIIDVIIEIIIIDITIIIIIIIIIINE 
CAP. Il. 

i Diſcredits of Learning from Learned mieris Fottuties, Manners, 
Nature of ſtudies, IT, Intheir Fortunes ſcarcity of eMeanes, 
d obſcurity of life. Y Meaneſie of Imployment. TI. Intheir 
Mani.ers, Too Regular for the times, Y Too ſenſibleof the good of 
others, and neglettiveof their own. Y They faile in applying them- 
ſelves to Particular Perſons. Y They faile in ſome points of Beha- 
viour. Y Groſſe Flattery prattis'd by ſome Learned, Y Inſtay. 


ced in the cMaderne Dedication of Bookes, Y Diſcreet Morigera- 
tion allowed, 


BY$g Ow come we tothe third ſort of Diſcredit or 
>< Diminution of Credit, that redoundes upon 
$980 Learning fromi learned men themifelves, which 
commonly cleayerh faſteſt. F is derived either __ their 
ortune 
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Fortune, or from their Manners, or from the Nature of their 

ſtudies; whereof the firſt is not intheir power, the ſecond 

isnot to the point, ſo asthe third alone ſcemeth properly 

to fall into enquiry: but becauſe we are not in hand with 

the: true valew of things, bur with popular eſtimation, it 

will not be amiſle ts cnfruate {omewhar alſo of the rwa 

A tormer. 

Ws 11 The Derogations therefore, or Diminutions of Cre- 

4 dit which grow to Learning from the fortune of Learned 
men, are taken either from their Poverty and ſcarcity of 
Meanes, or from their obſcure and prryate courſe of Life, or 
from the meanneſſe of imployment wherein they are converſant. 

$ Asconcerning Wart, and that uſually is the caſe of 

Learned men -'that they are poore, and commonly begin 
with licle and grow not richſo faſt as other men, which 
convert their labours chiefly to lucre and encreaſe; it were 
cood to leave the common Place in Commendation of Po- 
verty to ſome Frier Mendicant to handle, (if bytheir leaves 
I may be ſo bold) ro whom much was attributed by Ma- 

Dell. Hiſt. chjavell in this point, when he (aid, that the Kimgdome of the 

NE clergie had bin long before at an end, if the reputation and reve- 
rence towards the Poverty of Friers and Monukes had not borne 
out the ſcandalls of the ſuperfluities and exceſſes of Biſhops and 
Prelates: ſo a man might ſay that the felicity and magnifi- 

4 cence of Princes and great Perſons, had long ſince turned to 

{8 Barbarilme and Rudeneſie, it the Poverty of Learning had 

ﬆq not kept up civility and honor of life. But without ſuch 

i advantages of hunting after the praiſerhereof, it is worthy | 

| obſervation, whar a lacred and reverend thing Poyerty of |: 
Fortune was, for ſome ages in the Roman State, which yer | 
was a State without Paradoxes: For thus ſaith Titus Lrvius 

Przf.lib. 1 jn his introduCtion, Either my affettion tothe worke T have un- 
dertaken deceaves me, or there was never State more great, more 
religious, more richly furniſh't with good prefidents, nor which a- 
varice and riot conquered ſo late, nor where ſo great reverence to 

Poverty and Parcimony continued ſo long. So likewile after 

'F the State of Rgme was now degenerate, we readthat when 

| Ceſar 
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Ceſar the Diftator took upon him a Reſtauration of the col- 
lapſed ſtate,one of his confidents gave him this counſill, Thar 
ot all Points the moſt {ummary to ſuch a deſignement, as he 
went about, was by all meanestorake away the cftimation 
of wealth, For (ſaith he ) theſe and all other evills, together 


with the reputation of mony ſhall ceaſe if neither publique Offices 


— Fw — 


' 


Orat. ad C; 
Czſar. 
aluſt. im- 


nor ary other Dignity which commonly are ſo coveted were expo- putats. 


ſedtioſale. Toconclude this point, as it was truly laid that 


Rubor eſt virtutts C olor, though lometimes it come trom Vice; cmaky — | 
lo you may truly ſay, Paupertas eſt virtutts fortuna, though es 


{ometimcs it may proceed from milgovernment and im- 


providence. Surely this 15 Solomons Cenlure, Qui feſtinat ad prov.12. 
drvitias non erit inſons, and Precept, Buy the truth and ſcll it yoy 23. 


not,So wildome and knowledge judging it right and equall 


that meanes ſhould be imployed to ger Learning, and not 


Learning be applied ro cather up meanes. 


y To whatpurpolſe ſhould we ſpeake of the private- 
eſſe and obſcureneſie of life , which 1s objected to learned 
men? [tis a Theme ſo common and ſo frequently handled 
by all, to extoll Leaſure and retiredneſſe, not taxed with ſen- 
luality and ſloth, before a Civile and Active life, for lafety, 
liberty, ſweetneſle, dignity, or atleaſt freedome from in- 
dignities, asno man handles this ſubje&t, but handles it 
well: ſuch a conſonancy it hath ro mens conceptions in the 
expreſcing; and to mens conſent in the allowing, This on- 
ly 1 will adde, that Learned men forgotten in States, are like 
the Images of Caſſius and Brutus inthe funeralls of Iunia, of 


which,nort to be repreſented as others were, Tacitw laich,Fo Annal.3. 


ipſo prefulgebant quod non viſebantur. 


d For Meanneſſe of imployment aſsigned to Learned men, 
that which is molt traduced to contempt is, That the go- 


O 


vernment of childhood and youth is commonly allotted to 


thems the contempt of which age is transferred upon the 
Preceptors or Tutors. But how unjuſt this traducement is, 
if you will reduce things from popularity of opinion, to 
meaſure of reaſon, may appeare, in that we ſee men are 
more carefull what they put into new veſlels, then intoa 


C2 veſlell 
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veſſell ſeaſor'd; and more curious what mould they lay a- 
bout a young plant, then a plant corroborate: So as it is ma- 
nifeſt that the weakeſt termes and times of all things, ule to 
have the beſt applications and helps. Harken, it you pleale, 
tothe Hebrew Rabbins, Your young men ſball ſee viſions, your 
old men ſhall dreame dreams, from this Textthey collect, char 
youth is the worthier age, by ſo much as Revelation is more 
cleare by viſions,then by dreames. And it is worth thenote- 
ing that however Pedants have binthe deriſ1on and {corne 
of Theaters, as the Apes of Tyranny, and that the moderne 
looſeneile or negligence hath taken no due regard tothe 
choice of School:maſters and Tutors , yet it hath binan anci- 
ent complaint drawn down from the belt and wileſt times, 
even to our age, that States were too buſte with their Lawes 
and too negligent in point of Education. Which excellenc 
part of Ancient Diſcipline hath bin in ſome ſort revived of 
late times bythe Colledges of the Teſuits, whole paines and di- 
ligence when I conſider, as well inthe culture of know- 
ledge, as information of manners, the ſayingof Agefilaus 
touching Pharnabazu comes into my mind, Tal cum fis 
utinam noſter eſſes. And thus much concerning the diſcre« 
dits drawvn from the Fortunes and Condition of Learned men. 
nt As touching the Manners of Learned men , it is a 
thing belonging rather to their individuall Perſons, than 
their ſtudies and point of learning: No doubt there is 
found amongthemaas inall other Profeſsjons,and Conditi« 
ons of life, men of all remperatures, as well bad as good, 
bur yet {oz as it 15 not without truth that is ſaid, abire Studia 
in mores, and that Learning and Studies, unlefle they fall up- 
on very depraveddiſpoſitions, have an influence and opera- 
tion upon the manners of thoſe that are converſant in them, 
to reforme nature and change it to the better. 

$ Butupon an attentive and indifferent review, I for 
my part, can not finde any diſgrace tolearning can proceed 
fromthe Manners of Learned men, adherent untothem as they 
are Learned, unlefſe peradventureit be a fault (which was 
the ſuppoſed fault of Demoſthenes, Cicero, Cato the ſecond, $2- 
# BEca, 


Li 
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neca, and many more) that becauſe the times they read of, 
are commonly better, than the times they live in;and the du- 
ties taught, better then the duries practiſed; they contend too 
farre, to reducethe corruption of manners to the honeity of pre. 
cepts, and preſcripts , of a too great bight, and to impuſe the 
Lawes of ancient ſeverity upon diſſolutetimes: and yet they have 
Caveats eno\v touching this auſterity out of their own 
{prings: For Solon, when he was asked, Whether he had gi-Plur.in 
ven his Citizens the beſt lawes? the beſt (l:id he) of ſuch 48 they —_ 
would receive. So Plato, ftinding;that his own heart could gg; 
agree with:the corrupt, mannets.gf his Country, retuſedtg 
beare place or office, ſaying, That a mans Countty1s to beuſedin vita. in 
as his Parents were, that is, with per ſwafion and net with violence, cpilt-alibl, 
by entreating and not by conteſting: And Ceſars cquniclar put 
inthe {ame caveats ſaying, 4or ad vetera inſtituta revocans Orat ad C, 
que jampridem corruptis moribus ludibrio ſunt: And Cicero rp rogy 
notes this error directly in Cato the ſecond , Writing to: his 
friend Atticus, Cato optime ſentit [6d nocet inter dum Reipub, lo, Ad Attic. 
quitur enimtanquamin. Repub. ©Platonis,non tauquam. in fate 10.2. Cp. I« 
Romuli. The fame Cicero doth excuſe and expound the Phi- 
loſophers tor going too farre> and beingrooexactt in their 
Prelcripts, Theſe ſame Praceptors and Teuchers , (laith he) pro L. Mu: 
ſeemto have ſtretched autthe line aud limits of Duties ſomewhat "=na. 
beyond the naturall bounds, that when we had laboured:to reach 
the higheſt point of Perfeftion, we might reſt where it was 
meet : and yet himlelte might ſay, Monitis ſum minor ipſe 
mecis ; for he ſtumbled ar the ſame ſtone, though innor ſo 
extremec a degree. 
d Another fault which perchance not undeſervedly is 
objected againſt Learned men, is this,that they have preferr'd 
the honour and profit of their Countrey, and Maſters before their 
own fortunes and [afeties. So Demoſthenes to.his Athenians, 
My Counſells (faith he) if you pleaſe to nate-at , are not ſuch Ones 
whereby } ſhould grow great amongſt you, you become litle a- ak 
mong [t the Grecians, but they be of that nature as. are ſometines 
not good for me to give, but are alwaies good for youto follow. So 
Seneca after he had conſecrated that Quinquennium Nerons 
C 3 to 
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Matt. 25, 


tothe eternall glory of Learned Governors, held on his ho- 
neſt and loyall courſe of Good and Free  Counſell, after his 
Maſter grevv extremely corrupt to his great perill and at laſt 
to his ruine. Neither can it be otherwiſe conceived, for 
Learning endues mens minds with a true (enſe of the trailty 
of their Perſons; the Caſualty of fortune, the Dignity of the 
ſoule, and their vocation: which when they think of, they 


_ canby no meanes per{wade themſelves that any advance- 


ment of their own fortunes, can be {et down as a true and wors- 
thy end of their being and ordainement. Wherefore they ſo 
live, as ever ready to give their account toGod), and to their 
Maſters under God, whether they be Kings or States they 
ſerve, in this ſtile of words, Ecce titi Lucrifeci , and not in 
that Ecce mibi Lucrifeci. But the corrupter ſort of Politiques, 
that have nottheir mindes inſtituted and eſtabli{h't in the 
true apprehenſionof Duties,and the contemplation of good 
inthe univerſality, referre all things to themſelves, as it they 
were the worlds Center, and that the concurrence of all lines 
{ſhould touch in them and their fortunes , never carcing in all 
tempeſts whatbecomes of the Ship,ſo they may retire and. 
ſave them ſelves in the Cock-boate of their own fortune. 
On the contrary,they that feeleche waighr of Duty, and un- 
derſtand the limits of ſelte love; uſe tro make good their pla- 
ces, and duties, though with perill: and if they chance to 
Rand ſafe in (editions and alterations of times and Gover- 
ment, it is rather to be attributed to the reverence which 
honeſty even wreſteth from adverſaries, than any verſatile 
or temporizing adyantage in their own carriage. Burt for this 
point of tender ſenſe, and faſt obligation of duty, which 
without doubt Learning doth implant inthe minde, howy- 
ever it may be taxed and amerced by Fortune; and be deſpi- 
ſed by Politiques in the depth of their corrupt principles, as 
a weake and improvident virtue;yet it will receive an open 
allowance, ſo as in this matter there needs the lefle dil- 

proofe or excuſation. 
yd Another fault there is incident to Learned men, 
which may ſooner be excuſed than denied, namely this; That 
they 
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they doe not eafily apply and accommodate themſelves to perſons 
with whom they negoctate and live; which want of exact appli- 
cation ariſeth from two cauſes,The firſt ts, the largeneſſe and 
greatneſſe of their minds, which can hardly ſtoope and be confined 
withinthe obſervation of the nature and cuStome of one perſon, It 


iS the ſpeech of a Lover, not of a wiſe mans Satis magnum Seneca, 


alter alteritheatrum ſumus. Nevertheleſle I ſhall yeeld that 
he that cannot contract the light of his mind, as he doth the 
eye of his body, as well as diſperſe and dilate ir, wants a 
great faculty toran aCtive courle of Life. The ſecond cauſe 14 
the honeſty and integrity of their nature, which argueth no in-' 
hability in them, but a choiſe upon judgement, for the true 
and juſt limits of oblervance towards any perſon, extend 
no farther , then ſo to underſtand his inclination and diſ- 
poſition, as to converſe with him without offence; or to be 
able, if occaſion be offered, to give him faithfull counſill, 
and yetto ſtand upon reaſonable guard & cautionzin reſpect 
of our ſelves: but to be ſpeculatiye into others, and to feele 
out 2 mans diſpoſition, to the endto know how to worke 
him winde him and governe him ar pleaſure; is not the part 
of an ingenious naturez but rather of a heart double and clo- 
ven, whichaas in friendſhipsit is want of integrity, ſoto- 
wards Princes and Superiors it is want of Duty. For the 
Cuſtome of the Levant, whereby it was .accounted a hai- 
nous offence;to gaze and fixe theireyes upon Princes, is in- 
deed, in the outward ceremony, barbarous, but good in the 


: © 7"; 4g 
morall, for itbecomes not Subjects by bent and inquiſitive 


obſervations to penetrate into the hearts of Kings , which Prov. 25: 


the Scriprure hath declared to be, inſcrutable. 

yY There is yet another fault with which I will con- 
clude this Part , which is often noted in Learned men, 
namely, that in ſmall and outward matters of behaviour and 
carriage (as in countenance, geſture, march, ordinary dif- 
courſe,and rhe like) they dae many times faile to obſerve decen- 
ſy and diſcretion, fo as the vulgar ſort of capacities make a 
judgement of them in greater matters, by that\which they 


hnde wanting in {mall and ordinary points of Action. ÞE 
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this prejudication doth oftentimes deceive them : nay ler 
chem know, they have their anſwer from ThemiStocleswho 
being invited torouch a lure, ſaid, arrogantly enough, being 
applied to himſelfe, bur pertinemtly rothe purpoſein hand, 
That he could not, indeed, fiddle but he knew howto make a (mall 
Towne, a great State, And there are, nodoubt, many well 
ſeen inthe Arts of Government, and Policy, which are to 
ſecke in ordinary converſation and punctuall occaſions. I 
referre ſuch (coffers tothe Elogie Alcibiades gave of his Ma- 
ſer Szcrates, whom he compar'd to the Gallipots of the Apo- 
thecaries, which on the out fide were drawne with Apes, Owles, and 
Antiques, but contained within precious liquors and ſoveraigne 
confettions, acknowledging that to vulgar capacity and po- 
pular report, he was not without ſome ſuperticiall levities 
and deformities, but was inwardly repleniſht with excel- 
lent powers and virtues. And ſo much touching the Point 
of Manners of learned men. 
$ Inthemeantimel thought good to advertiſe, thatT 
have no purpoleto give allowance to ſome baſe and unwor- 
thy Conditions of ſome Profeſiours, whereby they have diſcre- 
dited both Themſelves and Learning:\uch were thoſe trey- 
cher Philoſophers,wwhich in the later age of the Roman ſtate, 
were uſually in the howlſes of Great Perlons; whom not 
improperly you may call ſolemne Paraſites: of which kinde 
Lucian makes a merry deſcription of the Philoſopher, that 
the great Lady took to ride with her in the Coach, and 
would needs have him carry her litle Dogge Meliteus, 
which he doing officioully and yer uncomely, rhe page ſcof- 
fing ſaid, I doubt our Philoſopher of a Stoick will turne Cynique. 
Bur above all the reſt the groſle and palpable flattery where- 
unto many not unlearned have abaſed and abuſed their wits 
and pens, turning as Du Bartws ſaith Hecuba into Helena, and 
FauStina into Lucretia, hath diminiſh: the prize and efti- 
mation of Learning, | 
$ Neitheris the Moderze Dedication of Bookes to Patroys 
to be Commended. for that Bookes, ſuch as are worthy the 
name of Bookes, ought to have no Patroy but Truth and 
2 cc 2, 
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Feaſon. The cuſtome of the Ancients was better, who were 
wont to dedicate their writings only to private and equall 
friends , or to entitle the Bookes with the names of ſuch 
friends; or if they Dedicated their Books to Kings or Great 
Perlons, it was toſome {uch as the Argument of the Book 
was fitand proper for. Theſe and the like Courles may de- 
ſerve rather reprehenſion than defence. 
$ Nor ſlay [this asit condemned the Morigeration 
and application «f Learned men, to men in fortune and place, tor 
the an{wer was good that Ariſftippus made to one that askr 
\ EF himin mockery, How#t cameto paſſe that *Philosſophers were Laett. in 
= followers of Rich men, and not Rich-men of Philoſophers? He an- Aritip- 
| {wered loberly and yet ſharpely, That it was becauſe ©Philoſo- 
phers knew well what they had need ofsbut Rich m? did not.Ot like 
nature was the anſwer which the ſame Philoſopher made 
when having a Petition to Dionyfius and no care givento 
| him, hefell downe at his feet in manner of a worſhipper, where- Ibid. 
3 © «pon Dionyſus ſtaid and gave him the hearing , and granted it: 
{ butalitle after, ſome perſon tender of the honour and cre- 
| dirof Philoſophy , reproved Ariſtippus that he would offer the 
' © c<Profeſcionof Philoſophy ſuch an indignity as for a private ſuite 
* tofalltoaTyrants feet? towhom he relied; That was not his 
* ® Fault, but it was the fault of Dionyſus that had hu eares in his 


: feet. Neither was it accounted weakneſſez bur a dilcretion 
- | inhim that would nor dil; pure his belt with Adrianus Ceſar, Spartian. in 
3 | exculingthe tact, That it was reaſon to yeeld to him that com- Rs 
, | mandedtbirtyLegions: 1 hele and ſuch like applications and 
? | foopeingsof Learned men below the termes of Gravity, at the 
* commandof necelsity or the advantage of occaſion, cannot 
" | becondemned; forthough they may ſeeme, art firlt ſight, 
| {omewhatbaleand ſervile, yetina judgement truly made, 
3 þ they are to be accounted ſubmiſſions tothe Occafion and nor 


tothe Perſon. 
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1. Diſtempers of Learning from Learned mens ſtudies , are of three 
ſores. Phanraſticall Learning, Contentious Learning, Delicate 
Learning. 11. Delicate Learning,« Curioſity in words through 


Profuſeneſſe of ſpeech. Y Decent expreſiion commended, Af- 
fetted Brevity cenſured, T1I, Contentious Learning, 4 Curioſity 
in matter,through the novelty of termes, or ſtriftneſſe of Poſitions. 
d A vanity either in Matter or in Method, TV, Phantaſticall 
Learning hath two branches, Impoſture, Credulity. Y Credul:z- 
ty is abeliefe of Hiſtory. Y Or abeliefe of Art or Opinion, and that 
either Reall in the Art it (elſe. Y Or Perſonall in the Audtor of ſuch 
an Art, 0r Science. 


P ET us now proceed tothole Errors, and Vanities, 
WW which have intervened among ſt the ſtudies of Learned 
z men, and therewith are intermingled, which is the | 
principall point and proper tothe preſent Argument, where- | 
in my purpoſe is notto patronize errors, but by a Cenſure 
and ſeparation of the errors to ſift out that which is found | 
and ſolid, and to deliver the ſame from aſperſion. For we | 
ſee itisthe manner of men, eſpecially of envious perſons, to | 
ſcandalize, and deprave that which retaines the State and 
Virtue, by takeing advantage upon that which is corrupt 
and degenerate; asthe Heathens in the Primitive Church 
us'd toblemiſh andraint the Chriſtians, with the faults and 
corruptions of Heretiques : Nevertheleſſe Ihave no mean- 
ing to make any exact animadverſion of the Errors,and Jm- 
pediments in matters of Learning, which are more ſecretand 
remote from vulgar opinion, but only to ſpeak of ſuch as | 
doe fall under a common and popular obſervation, and 
knowvn, or at leaſt, which recede not farre of therefrom. 

T1. I findetherefore chiefly three vanities,and vacuities 
in Learning, which havegiven occaſion tothe reproach and 
diſgracethereof. For thoſe things are eſteemed yaine which 
are either falſe,or frivolous, namely, wherein there is,either 
notruth,or nouſe: thoſe Perſons we elteeme vaine, which Þ| 
are either Credulowus in things falle, or 'Curious in things of 11- q 
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tleuſe. And Curioſity is either in matter or in words, that is 
when either labour is {pentin vaine matters, ortime 1s Was- 
{ted in the delicacy of finewords : lo that it is agreeable as 
well to true realon asapproved experience, to let down 
three diſtempers of Learning, The hrlt is Phantaſticall 
Learning; Thelecond Contentiout Learning, T he third Pain- 
ted and Delicate Learning: or thus,vaine Jmaginations, Yaine 
Altercations, vaine Afjettations. And with the Laſt I will 
beginne, 

11. This Diſtemper ſeated in the ſuperfluity and pro- 
Fuſeneſſe of ſpeech (though in times palt by turnes, it was in 
{ome price ) about Luthers time, got up mightily into credit, 
and eſtimation. The heat and efficacy of Preaching, to 
winne and dravy on the people, began chiefly about that 
time to floriſh, and this required a popular kind of expreſ- 
ſion. This wasfurtherd by the Enmity and Oppoſition con- 
ceavedinthat {ame age againlt the Schoolemen, whoſe writ- 
ings werealtogether in a differing ſtile and, forme of e xprel- 
lion; taking liberty to coine and frame new and rude 
termes of Art, whithout any regard to the pureneſſe and ele- 
gancy of ſpeech, ſorthey mightavoid circuit of words, and 
deliver their ſenfe and conceptions, in a preciſe exact expreſ- 
ſion: and:ſo it cameto paſſe alitle after, that a greater care 
was taken for Words, than Matter ; and many affected ra- 
ther Comptneſſe of ſtile; a round and clean - Period;'the 
ſweerfalling of the clauſes; and illuſtrations by Tropes ard 


Figures; than the waight of Matter, ſoundneſſe of Argu- 


ment, life, of Invention , or depth of Judgement. Then 
ſprang up the flowing and watery veine of Oforiw, the. Portu- 
gall Biſhop,to be in price and requeſt: Ther did Sturmius 
{pendi\uch infinite and curious paines upon. Cicerothe Ora- 
tor, and: Hemogines the Rhetorician.. 'Then did our: Carre 
and Aſtham in their Lectures and Writings. almoſt -Dgihe 
Cicero, and Demoſthenes, and allure young Students to that 
poliſhtand floriſhing kinde of Learning. [Then did Eraſ- 
mw take occaſion .to make that ſcoffing,kinde of Echo, 
Decem annos conſumpfi in Legendo Cicerone, to which the 
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F.cho anſwered, One, Afine. Than grew the Learning of 
the Schoolemen to be utterly deſpiſed, as rude and barba- 
rous. In ſumme, the whole inclination and bent of thoſe 
times was, rather about Copie than Waight. Here we ſee 
the firſt Diſtemper of Learning, when, as we have ſaid, men 


ſtudy Words and not Matter. Whereot though ] have repre- 


ſented examples of late times only, yer luch vanities have 
bin accepted, in ſome degree or otherzin ancienttimes, and 
will be ſo hereafter. Now it is not poſsible but that this 
ſhould have an operation to diſcredit and debaſethe repu- 
ration of Learning) even with vulgar capacities; when they 
ſee Learned mens Workes,likethe bel letter of a Patent, 
which though it belimmed and ſet out with large floriſhes, 
yet it is but aletter. Andit ſcemes to me that *Pigmalions 
Frenxie is good Embleme and Portraiture of this vanity; 
for what are words but the Images of matter, andexcept 
they be animated with the {pirit of reaſon, to fallin Love 
with them, is all one as to fall in love with a Picture. 
$ Bur yetnotwithſtanding it is athing not haſtily to be 
condemned to illuſtrate and poliſh the obſcuriry and rough« 
neſſe of Philoſophy, with the flendor of wordes and ſenfible 
elocution, For hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarque, andeven in Plato himſelfe, and 
che ule hereof is great: For though to the ſevere inquilition 
of Truth, and the deep progreſle into Philoſophy; it is ſome 
hinderance, becauſe ir. is too carly ſatisfa&tory unto the 
mind, and quencheth the thirſt and defire of farther ſearch; 
yetif a man be to have any uſe of ſuch knovvledge in Civill 
occaſions (of Conference, Counfill, Perſwafion , Diſcourſe , 
and the like) he ſhall findeall that hedefireth prepar'd and 
ſet outto his hand in thoſe AuRors. Butthe excelle of this 
is ſo juſtly contemprible, that, as Hercules, when he ſaw the 
Jmage of Ado, Venu minion, inthe Temple , ſaid, Ni 
ſacries; lothere is none of Hercules followersin Learning, 
I mean, the more induſtrious and ſevere inquirers into 
Truth, but will deſpiſe thoſe Delicacies and Aﬀe Fations, as 
indecd capable ofno Diyineneſle. 
| 6 Licle 
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$ Litle better is that kind offltile (yet neither is thatal- 
together _— trom vanity ) Which neer about the fame 
time ſucceeded this Copy and [tperfluity of ſpeech, The labour 
* hereisaltogether,That words may be aculeate, ſentences conciſe, 
' andthewhole contexture of the fpeech and diſcourſe,rather round. 
* Ttng into it ſelfe, than ſpread and dilated: Sothatit comesto 
paſſeby this Artifice that every paſſage ſeemes more witty 
and waighty than indeed it is. Such a ſtile as this we finde 
more exceslively in Seneca; more moderately in Tacitwand 
* PliniwSecundw, and of late it hath bin very pleaſing unto 
the cares of our time. And this kind of expreſsion hath 
found ſuch acceptance with meaner capacites, as to be a 
| dignityand ornament to Learning , nevertheleſle, by. the 
 moreexac judgements; it hath bin deſervedly deſpiſed,and 
* maybeſet down as a diſtemper of Learning, lecing it is no- 
| thing elſebuta hunting after words, and fine placing of 
| them. And thus much of theficſt Diſeaſe of Diſtemper of 
Learning. Bl | 2E LSU 3 090 AD 24) 
i1l Now followes the diſtemper. ſetledin\Matter yvhich 
wwe ſet down as a ſecond diſeaſe of Learning ,&have deſigned 
it by the name of Contentious ſubtletie, and this isin nature 
ſomewhat worſe than that whereof. we ſpake even nov; 
For as the ſubſtance of Marrer, is better than the beauty. 'of 
wordes; ſo on the contrary, vanity of Matter is tmore odioius 
than vanity of words. Wherein it ſcemeth that the reprehen- 
fion of S.*Paul wasnot only proper for thoſetimes , bur 
* Propheticallfor theritnes following ; and-not only refpe: 
* Qiveto Divinity, but extenſive ro all knowledge, Devita 1. Tim. 6: ' 
prophanas vocum novitates | For iti theſe words he aſsigries 
ewo Markedand Badges of {uſ{pedted and falſified fcience; 
The firſtis the Novelty and Strangencſſe of Texrwes; The o- E 
ther, the ſtriftneſſe' of Poſitions; Which: of tieceſsiry induce 
oppolition'and ſo Ahkterations and. Queſtions. Certainly 
likeas many ſubſtances in nature; which ateſolid and en; 
tire, doe many timesputrifie atid eorrupt intowormes; fo 
good arid ſound Knowledge doth often putrifieand diſfolve 
Into a number of ſubcle, idle, unwholfome, and (as I may 
D 3 cermes 
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terme them) vermiculate Queſtions, which {ſeem indeed 
to have a kind of Motion and Quicknefle inthem, and yer 
they are unſound and hollow, and of no ſolid uſe. This 
kind of Degenerate Learning corrupting ir ſelfe, did chiefly 
raigne amongſtthe Schoolemen, who having a bundance of 
Leiſure, ſharpe, and ſtrong wits, and ſmall variety of read- 
ing, (for their wits were ſhut up within the writing of a 
few Auctors, chiefly Ariſtotle, their DiRator, as their Per- 
ſons were ſhutup in the cells of Monaſteries and Colledges) 
and for moſtpart ignorant of the Hiſtory either of Nature, 
orof Time did out of no great Quantity of Matter, but in- 
finite agitation of their Witand Phancyzas of the ſpindle, 
ſpinne out unto us thoſe laborious webbes of Learning, 
which are extant intheirBookes. Forthe Wit and Mind of 
Man, if it worke upon Matter, by contemplating Nature 
and the Works of God, worketh according to the.ſtuffe, and 
is limited thereby, bur if it worketh upon it ſelfe, as the fþi- 
der workes his webbe, then it is endleſſe,and brings forth Cob 
pebs of Learning, indeed admirablefor fineneſle of thred 
and worke bur of no Subſtance and Profit. | 
$ This ſame unprofitable ſubtlety or Curiofity, is of two 
ſorts, and itis diſcerned either inthe ſubjet and Matter it 
ſelfe ſuch as is fruitleſle Speculation or Controverſy, whereof 
there areno ſmall number,both in Divinity and Philoſo- 
phy, Or inthe Mazzer and Method of handling, which a- 
mongſt Schoolemen was this; Vpon every Poſition or AC. 
ſertion they framed objeftions, then ſolutions of thoſe ob. 


 jeRtions, which ſolutions, forthe moſt part, were only di- 


ſtin&tions, whereas indeed, the ſtrength of all ſciences, like 
the Old mans Faget, conhiſterh not in every ſtick a ſunder,bur 
inthem all together united in the bonde. For the Harmony 
of: /ciences, thatis when each por ag pak the other, is and 
oughtto be the true and briete way of confutation and ſup- 
preſcion of allthe ſmaller ſort of objections: but onthe 0- 
ther ſide, if you draw out every Axiome, asthe ſticks of a 
Fagot, one by one, you may ealily quarrell with them, and 
bend and break rhemat your pleaſure. So that as it "m_ 
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ſaid of Seneca, verborum Minutiis rerum frangit ponders, po, 
may truly be {aid of the Schoolemen, Queſtionum Minutiis Inſtir.X. 
ſcientiarum francunt pondera. For were 1t not better for a 
man) ina faire roome to let up onegreatlight , or branching 
candleſtick of lights, whereby all may be lcene at once, than 
to goe up and downe with a {mall watch candle into every 
corneri And ſuch is their Method, that reſteth not ſo much 
upon evidence of Truth proved by Arguments, Auctorities, 
Similitudes and Examples;as upon particular Contutations, 
and Solutions of every {cruple, cavillationand objection, 
thus breeding queſtion upon queſtion; even as in the for- 
mer reſemblance, when you carry #he light into one corner, 
you darken the reſt. Sothat the fable of Scyllalecimes tobe 
a lively image of this kinde of Philoſophy or knowledge, 
which for the upper part had the ſhape ar acomely virgin, 
but below, Candida (uccinftam latrantibut inguina monſtris, Virg. Bucs 
So you ſhall fnde ſome generalties of the Schoolemen, ©: | 
faire and well proportioned, and invented to ſome good 
purpoſe; but than when youdelcend to diſtin&tions and de- 
ciſions, in ſeed of a fruittull wombe for the ule and bene- 
fire of mans life, they end in monſtrous and barkeing Que- 
ſtions. Wherefore it is no marvaile, if this quality of Knovw- 
ledge fall under, even popular contempr, the people being 
apt ro contemne Truth upon occatton of Controverſies,and 
alrercations; and tothink they are all out of their way, 
which never meetand agree among themlelves; and when 
they ſeethe digladiations of Learned men,about matters of 
no uſe or moment; they eaſily tall upon that judgement of 
Dionyfius of Syracuſazyerba iſta ſunt [enum otioſorum. Not- Laertius in 
withſtanding it is mot certain, that if the Schoolemen, ro *'ato- 
their greatthirſt of Truth, and unwearied travaile of wir, 
had joynd variety, and vniverfality of reading, and contem- 
plation , they had certainly proved excellent lights tothe 
oreat advancement of all Arts and Sciences. And thus much 
of the ſecond Dileale of Learning. 
IV Forthethird Diſeaſe of Learning which concernes 
Deceit ir Untruth , it is of all the reſt the fouleſt, as _ 
which 
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which doth deſtroy the Nature and eflentiall forme of 
Knowledge , which is nothing but a repreſentation of 
Truth. For the Truth of ©Being, and the Truth of Knowing 
are all one, differing no more than the dire&tbeame, andthe 
beame reflexed. 'This vice therefore brancheth it lelfe into 
ewo ſorts Impeſture and Credulity, the one deceives, the 0- 
ther is deceived, which although they appearto be of a di- 
verſe nature; the one ſeeming to proceed of Cunning, and 
the other of Simplicity; yer for the moſt part they doe con- 
curre} for as the verſe noteth; | 
Horat. Epi. Percontatorem fugito nam garrulw idem eSt: 
Intimating that an Inquifitive man t aPratler, ſo upon the 
like reaſon, a Credulous man t a deceaver. As welee itin 
 'Fame & Rumors; that he that will eaſily believe Rumors, 
will as eaſily augment Rumors, which Tacitus wilely notes 
Tacit, Hiſt, in theſe words, Fingunt ſimul creduntg,; ſuch affinity there is 
LI. berween a propenſity to Deceive and a facility to Believe. 
$ This Facility of Crediting and accepting all things, 
though weakly authorized, is of two kindes, according to 
the nature of the Matter handled, for it is either beliefe of Hi- 


$tory, or (asthe Lawyers ſpeak ) matter of Fatt, or matter of 


Opinion. Inthe former kinde, we ſee with what lofle and 
detriment of Credit and Reputation, this error hath di- 
ſtain'd and embaſed much of the Ecclefiaſticall Hiſtory, 
which hath too eaſily received and regiſtred Reports and 
Narrations of Miracles wrought by Martyrs, Hermites, or 
Monkes of the Delert, Anchorites, and other holy men; 
and of their Reliques, Sepulchers, Chappells, Jmages and 
Shrines. So in Naturall Hiſtory, welee many things have 
 binraſhly, and with litle choice or judgement received and 
regiſtred, as may appeare inthe writings of Plinius, Carda- 
nu, Albertw, and diverſe of the Arabians, which are every 
where fraught with forged and fabulous Reports,and thoſe 
not only uncertaine and untried; but notoriouſly untrue and 
manifeſtly convicted, to the great derogation of Natural 
Phil:ſaphy with grave and ſober men. Wherein intruththe 
wiſdome and integrity of .Ari5totle dorh excellently appear 
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that haveing made ſo diligent and exquiſite a hiStory of living 
Creatures, hath mingledit ſo ſparingly withany vaine or 
faigned marrer; but hath rather caſt all Predigiow Reports; he Mitab, 
which he thought worthy the recording into '0ne commen.. Aulcult; 
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zary,wilely diſcerning that marter of manifeſt Truth(which. 
might bethe experimentall groundyworke whereupon Phi- 
lolophy and Sciences were to be built) ought not unadyi- 
ſedly, to be mingled with matter of Joubrfall faith: and yet 
again things rare and ſtrange, which to many ſeem incredi- 
ble, are not wholly to be ſuppreſſed or denied to bee e- 
corded to Pofterity, | 


$ But that other Facility of Credit, which is yeelded, 
not to HiStory and Reports, but to Arts and Opinions, is like- 
wiſe of two ſorts; either whentoo much beliefe is artribu- 
ted to Arts themſelves, orto certain AuFors in any Art. The: 
{ciences themſelves, which hold more of the fancy and of 
beliefe, then of Reaſon and Demonſtration,are chiefly three 
Aſtrologie, Naturall Magique, and Alchimie, of which ſcien- 
ces nevertheleſlethe end andpretences are noble, For 4ſtro- 
logie profeſſerh to diſcover the influence and domination of 
the ſuperior Globe; over the inferior: Magiquepropoleth'tg 
It ſelfe to call and reduce Naturall Philoſophy from variety 
of ſpeculations, to the magnirude of workes: Alchimie un- 
dertakes to make a ſeparation and extraction of all hetioge - 
neous and unlike parts of bodies, which in mixture of Na- 
rureare Implicate and Incorporate, and torefine and depu- 
rate bodies themlelves that are diſtained and (ſoiled: to ſet 
at liberty ſuch as are bound and impriſoned; andtobring ro 
perfeftion luch as areunripe. But the derivations and pro- 
{equtions, which are preſumed to conduce to theſe ends, 
both inthe 'Theorie and inthe Practile of theſe Arts, arefull 
of Errors and Vanity. Noristhe Tradition and nianner of 
Delivery formoſtpart ingenious and without ſuſpition, bue 
vaiPd over and munited with deviſes and impoſtures: Yer 
ſurely ro Alchimiethis right is due, thatit may truely be com- 
pared to the Husbandman whereof A&ſope makes the Fable, 
that when be died, told bis ſonnes he had left umothem a great 
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maſſe of Gold bibried under gromnd in;bis Vine-ya#d; but didnt 

remember the-pdrticular place het lt was hidden; who when 

1... [thoyhad wich tpatics turd up allthe Vine-yard, goldin- 

 -.  .deedthey found none; biſtÞy reaſot! of their Ritring and dig- 

ingthe Mold about the Rootes bf their Vines, they Had'a 

great pagys thee yeavfollowing| fo the painfolt ſearch atid 

{tirte of: Alehimifts to friake' Gold; hath brought to light'z 

great number of good andfruirfull Experimerits;as well for 

the diſclofingiof nature{as the uſe bf mans life. - 

g$ As forthe overmuch Credit that hath bin'given ts Au: 

Fors in Sciences whom they have inveSted with the power of Di- 

Hators that their wor ds ſhould ſtand,anid not of Conſuls to give 

advice; the dammage is infinite that Sciences have received 

thereby, as aPrincipall*caute that hath keptthem lowv ara 

ſtay, and thatthey haveilien heartleſſe, without any notable 

Growth or Advancement.For hence tt hath come to pafle, that 

in Arts Mechasitall; the firſt deviſetcommeth ſhort, &time 

fapplics andperfeasrhereſt; butin Sciences, the firſt Author 

goeth farthelbandiime looſeth and corruprerh.. So we ſee 

Arullery, Sailemg, Priming, were imperfect, formeleſſe, and 

groſſely managed ar fiſt, but in progreſle of time accom- 

modated and refined: : But contrariwiſe the Philoſophy and 

Sciences of Ariſtotle, Plato, Denucritus, Hypocrates, Emcllde, 

Archimede, were of molt vigor intheir Auctors, and in pro- 

ceſſe of time, became rather degenerate and embalſed, and 

loſt much of their luſtre, whereof the reaſon is no other, 

but that in Arts Mechanicall, many wits and induſtries have 

contributed in one, in liberall Arts and Sciences, many wits and 

induſtries haye bin ſpent about, and yeelded to the art of - ſome 

one. whom (notwithſtanding many times) his ſe&tators 

haveratherdepraved than illuſtrated; For as water willnot 

aſcend higher then the levell of the firft ſpring-head, from 

whence it deſcendeth; ſo knowledge derived from Ariſtotle, 

Art, de Willnever riſe higher than the knowledge of Ariſtotle. And 

Rep.Soph. thet efore although rhe poſition be good, Oportet diſcentem 

lid.t. credere,yetitmuſt be coupled with this, Oportet jam edotum 
,yetitrmult be coupled w , Oportet jame 

judicio fuonti.'' For Diſciples owe unto Maſters, only a tem- 
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porary beliefe, and a ſuſpenſion of cheir judgernent, uritill 
they be fully inflructed; and not an ablojute rehfignation of 
cheir liberty, and a perpetuall captivity of their judgements. 

Therefore,to conclude this point, Þ will fay no more but 
this,Let great Auttors ſo haye their due, as we doe not derogate 
from Time, which is the Auttor of Auftors and "Parent of Truth. 
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Peccant Humors in Learning. T1. Extream affection to two ex- 
treams, Antiquity, Novelty, TI. C4 diſtru#t, that any thing 
New, ſhould now be found out. II. That of all Setts and Opinions, 
the beſt hath ſtiff prevailed. 111I, An over early reduttion of 
K nowledge into Arts and Methods. V. 4 negletof Pxtwirtiv es 
Paitos0ypny, VI, A Divorce of the Intellect from the Obie, 
VII. Infeition of Knowledge in ho [i inllividuall inclina- 
2801s. VI. Animpatienceof Doubt, to-Aſcertion, 1X. A 
Magziſtrall manner of Tradition of K <br gy KR. Aime of wrt- 
ters, [Uuſtration, not Propagation of K nowledge. Xl. End of ſtu- 
dies, , Curioſity, Pleaſures, Profit, Preferments, Oc. 


vegar? Hus have Wear waging th gone over the three Diſteas- 
Se Leaining belides the which, 


=- | pore neverthelelſe ate not :ſo. fecrer nd in- 
trinſique, but thatthey fall under a-popular ſenſe and _ 


-henſion, and therefore are not tobe paſſed over. - 


— 


[' Thekuſt oftheſe is an extreme affettion- of 'two extremi- 


ties Antiquity and Novelty, wherein the daughters of Time, 
-doetake after the Farher, for asTimiedevoureth his children, 


{o theſe, one of them {eeketh to deprefle the ther, white 


| Antiquity envieth there ſhould be new Additions, and Novel- 


ty'can not be content to adde things recents;but. it mult de- 


tace and rejedtthe old: Surely the advice of.the  Propher is 


thetrue direction inthis caſes ſtate ſuper.pias antiquas QF-Þ1- Ierem. E, 


*dete quenam fit via retta & bona & ambulate in ea; Antiquity 
.deſerveth that reyerence, that-mien ſhould. make a ftay a 
[While and ſtand chereupon, and look about. ito: diſcover 


which 1s&e beſt way, but when the diſcovery is well ca- 
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Lib. I. 


Hiſt. lib. 9. 
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ken, than not to reſt there, but cheerefully ro make progteſ-. 
ſion. Indeed to ſpeak truly, Antiquitas [eculi, Juventus Mun- 
di, Certainly our times are the Ancient times when the 
world is now Ancient,and not thoſe which we count An- 
cient, or dine retrogrado, by a computation backward from 
our own times. 

Il Anothererror induced by the former is, a ſuſpition 
and diffidence;that any thing ſhould be now to be found out, which 
the world ſhould have miſt and paſt over ſo long time: as if the 
ſame objection might be made to Time, wherewith Luciars 
reproacheth Twpiter, and other the Heathen Gods, For be 
wonders that they begot ſo many children in old time, and begot 
none in hittime? and askes in {cofhng manner, whether they 
were now become Septuagenary» or whether the Law Papia, made 
againſt old mens mariages, had reſtrained them? So it ſeemes 
men doubt leaſt time is become paſt children and generarti- 
on. Nay rather the levity and inconſtancy of mens judge- 
ments, is hence plainly diſcovered, which untill a matter be 
done, wonder it can be done. So Alexander's expedition in- 
to Afia was bong asa vaſt and impoſsible enterprize, 
yet afterwards it pleaſed Livie, ſo to {light itas to ſay of A- 
lexander , Nil aliud quam bene anſu eft vana contemmere: The 
ſame hapned unto (,olumbus in the welterne Navigation, 
But in intelle&tuall matters it is much more common, as 
may be ſeen in many propoſitions in Euclide, which till they 
be demonſtrate, they ſeem ſtrange to our aſſent, but being 
Demonſtrate, our minde accepteth of them by a kind of 


Recognilance or Retratarion, (as the Lawyers ſpeak) asif | 


ve had underſtood and knowyne them before. 
I Anorhererror which hath ſome affinity with the 
former is, 4tonceit That all ſeFs and ancient opinions, after 
they have bin diſcuſſed aud ventilated, the beſs ſtill prevaiÞd and 
ſuppreſt thereſt, Wherefore they think thar if aman ſhould 
begin thelabour of a new ſearch and examination, he muſt 
needslight upon ſomewhat formerly reje&ed, and after re- 
ſe&ion, loft, and brought into oblivion: as if the multitude, 
or the wiſett rogratify the multitude, were not more ready 
= to 
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to give paſſage to that which is populare and ſuperficial, 

than tothat which is [ubſtantiall and protound. Foy Time 
4 ſeemeth tobe of the nature of a River; which carrieth down 
FM tous that which is light and blown up and {nketh and 
TH drowneth that which is waighty and ſolid. 
| i Another error of divers nature from the former is; 
The overearly and *Peremptory redutiion of Knowledge into 
Arts and Methods, which once done, commonly ſciences receive 
ſmall or no augmentation. For as young nien, when they knir 
and ſhape perte&ly, doe {eldotne grow to a farther ſtature; 
ſo knowledge while it is diſperlt into Aphoriſmes, and Ob- 
ſervations,may grow and ſhoot up ; but once incloſed arid 
comprehended in Methods, it may perchance be farther 


polithe and illuſtrate, and accommodated for ufe andpra- 

s | ctile, bur it increaſeth no more in bulke and ſubſtance. 
= V Another error which doth ſucceed that which we 
I laſt noted, is, That after diſtribution of Particular Arts and 
e | Sciences into their ſeveral plates; many men have preſently a- 
EY bandoned the univerſall notion of things; or Philoſophita Prima, 
"Th which is a deadly enemy to all Progreſſion, Proſpects are made 
\2 | from Turrets and high places; anditis impolsible to diſco- 
ie | verthe moreremoteanddceper-parts of any ſcience, if you 
1, | ftandbutupon theflatandlevellof the ſame ſcience, and aſ- 
is | cendnotasintoa watch-Tewer to a higher ſcience. 
'y | VI Another error hath proceeded from too great 4 reve- 
g | rence and a kind of Adotation of the mind and tinderſtanding of 
of | man by means whereof men have withdrawn themſelyest00 much, 
if | fromthe contemplation of Nature, and the obſervations of expe- 

rience; aud have tumbled up and downe in their own ſpeculations 
be and conceits, bur of thele {urpaising Opinators, and (if | may 
er | {o (peak )Jntellewaliſts,(which are norwnhſtanding, taken 
nd | forthe moſt ſublime & divine Philoſophers) Heraclitur gave 
1d | a jult cenſure, {aying, Mer ſeek truth intheir own litle world; N.L, 
i& | and notinthegreat cammon world, for they difdaine the Al- 
-e- | phabetofnature, and Primer-Book of the Divine works; 


de, which ifthey did not;they might perchance by degrees and 
dy | leaſure, after the knowledge of ſimple letters, and ſpelling 
| | E Þ of 
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of Syllables, come art laſt, ro read perfedtly the Text and Vo- 
lume of the Creatures. Bur they, contrariwile, by continu- 
all meditationand agitation of wit, urge, andas it were in- 
vocate their own ſpirits to divine and give Oracles unto 
them, whereby they are deſervedly and pleafingly deluded. 
VII Another Error that hath ſome connexion 'With 
this latter, is, That men doe oftentimes imbue and infett their 
meditations and doftrines with the infufions of (ome Opinions, and 
conceptions of their own, which they have moſt admired, or ſome 
ſciences to which they have moſt applied and conſecrated them- 
ſelves, giving all things a Dye and Tintfture, though very decei- 
vable, from theſe favorite ſtudies. Sohath Platointermingled 
his Philoſophy with Theology; Ariftotle with Logique; 
The ſecond Schoole of Plats, Proclus and the reſt, with the 
Mathematiques. Theſe Arrs had a kind of Primo-geniture 
with them, which they would {till be kiſsing and making 
much of, as their firſt borne lonnes. Butthe Alchimifts have 
forged a new Philoſophy out of the Fire and Furnace; and 
Gilbert our Countrey-manhath extracted another Philoſo. 
phy. out of a Load-ſtone. So Cicero, when reciting the ſeve- 
rall opinions ofthe nature ofthe ſoule, he found .a Muſitian 


that held the ſoule was but a harmony, faith Y argroec 


Tuſc.lib.1, Hic ab arte ſua non receſiit: Bur of theſe errors Ariſtotle ſaith 
De Gen. & aptly and wiſely, Qui reſpiciunt ad panca de facili pronun- 
Cor. lib. 1. cant. 


VIII Another error is, An impatience of Doubt, and an un- 
adviſed haſt to Aſſertion without due and mature ſuſpenfion of the 
judgement: For the two waies of contemplation are not un- 
likethe rwowaies of Action, commonly ſpoken of by the 
Ancients; of which the one was a plaine and ſmooth wa 
in the beginningbur inthe end impalsible; the other rough 
and troubleſome inthe entrance, burafter a while faire and 
even; ſo is itin contemplations , if a'man will begin in 
certainties, keſhall end in doubts, but if he can be-contenr 
trobegin with. donbts; and have patience awhile, he ſhall 


end in certainties, - | 


( 


Ix Thelike error diſcovereth it felfe inthe: manner of 


, Tradit10# 


l 
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Tradivion.and Delivery of knowledgey which is, for the moſt. part, 


imperiow and magiſtrall, tot ingentouw and: faithfull, ſo contri- 
ved, as may rather command our aſſent than ſtanridto'examinats\ 
bn. [tis ire hat in compendious” Freatifes defigaed for 
Practice;thatiForme- of writing may be retained, but:inva 
jutland compleat handlirls of knowledge, both extretties 


xetd'be avorded, as weltthe veine of Velleinsche! Epicure! Cic.deNat: 
anzwÞo featd nothing ſownwh as to ſtento doubtof; any thing i:0as Dier Jib. i. 


that of Soerates and the- Academe 5 leaving” all things in 
doubr and''mcertainty: , Rather ten ſhould affect candvr 
and fincetiry,propoundine things with tmore or-lefle_ affe: 
+ "ys as they Rand 'in their judtemem-gtored, more or 

cite. TEEN OTIS TION OT c2051 Loi: 

-++X* 'Othererrors there are i» the ſrope that men propound te 
themſelves whereunts they bend their endeavours and : ſtudies: 
For/whereas the moſt devour Leattrs and noted: Profeffors 
of Learaing\ ought chiefly ro: prepound tb themfelvesi rs 
make {ome- notable: adgirivny to che ſcience' they profefie, 
contrariwile, they cotwert theirlaboursts alpireco,ocettain 
ſecond prizes; as ro be a profouydtnterprorer, of commenua- 
tor; a ſharp and ſtrong champion or Defen#or,,a Methodi- 
call compounder or Abridger: ſo the- Revenewes and Tri. 
butes of Sctences come tobe improved, bur-northe Parri. 
mony and Inheritance, (hows | SET 
XI Burtthegreateſterror of albthe reſtis, the miſtaking 
67 miſplacing the 1aSt andfartheSt end of knowledge: cor many 
haveentred into a dehire of Learning and Knowledge,ſome 
upon an imbred and reſtle{le Curisfity; others to entertaine 
cheir mindes with variety and delight, orhers for ornament 
and repmation;others for contradittion and victory in diſpute; 
others for Lucre and living; few to improve the: gitr of rea- 
fon given them from God, to thebenefite and uſe of men. 
As if there were ſought inknowledge, a conch, whereupon 
ro reſt arcltleſſe and ſearching ſpirit;or a Tarraſſe tar a wan- 
dring and variable mind to walk up and dovvne 1n at liberty 
unreſtrained; or ſome high and eminent Tower of State from 
which a proud and ambitious mind, may haue a Proſpect, 
or 


40 
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or a Fort and commandipg ground for ſtrife and contenti- 
on; ora ſhop for profit and ale; and not rather a rich ſtore- 
houſe and Armorie for the glory of the Creator of all things, 
and the reliefe of mans eſtate. Forthis is that which indeed 
would dignify aud exalt Learning; it contemplation and 
Aftion were more neerely and ſtraitly, than hitherto they 
have bin conjoyn'd and united together: which combina- 
tion, certainly would be. like unto that conjun&ion of the 
ewo higheſt Planets, when Saturne which hath the Domi- 
nionover reſt and contemplations, conſpires with Inpiter 
the Lord of Ciyill ſociety and Action. Howbeit ] doe not 
mean whenl ſpeak of ule and Action, Profeſſory or Lucre- 
tive Learning) br I am not ignorant how much that diverts 
and interrupteth the Progreſſion aud advancement of Know- 
ledge. like indeed the Golden apple, thrown before Atalanta, 
which while ſhe goes aſide and ſtoopeth to take up,the race 


Ovid.Met, is hindred, Declinat curſus aurumgz volubile tolltt. 


I 0, 


Neicheris it my meaning) as was ſpoken of Socrates, to call 
Philoſophy down from heaven,to converſe upon the earth, 
thatisto lay Natural Philoſophy afide, and to celebrate only 
Morall Philoſophy and Policy. Butas Heaven and Earth doe 
conſpire and contribute,to the uſe and benefit of the life of 
Man, ſo indeed this ſhould be the end of both Philoſophies. 
that vain ſpeculations, and what ever is empty and barren, 
being rejected; that which is ſolid and fruirfull may be pre- 
ſerved and augmented; that ſo Knowledge, may not be a 
Courtezane for Pleaſure,or as a bond-woman for gaine;bur 
asa ſpouſe for generation, fruit and honeſt ſolace. 

y Now methinksI have deſcribed and opened, as by a 
kind of Diſſeion, thoſe Peccaut Humors; or at leaſt, the 
Principall of them , which have not only given impediment 
zo the Proficience of Learning » but have given al(d occafion 


20 the traducement thereof, Wherein if I have come too 


Phl, 141, 


neerethe quick, it muſt be remembred, Fidelia vulnera 4- 
mantis, doloſa ofenla malignantis: howeverthis ſurely I think 
[ have gain, thatI ought to bethe berter believed,concern- 
ing the Commendations of Learning in that which followes, 

becauſe 


if 


CO CCI 


Or LearRNinG, Lib. I: 


[4 


becauſe I have proceeded lo freely concerning cenſure, iti 
that which went before. And yer Jhave nopurpoleto en- 
rerinto a Laudative of Learning, or to make a Hymne to the 
Myſes, though I am of opinion thar it is long ſince their 
Rites were duely celebrated: but my intent is; without var- 
niſh or amplification, to take the juſt waight and to bal- 
lance the Dignity of Knowledge in the ſcales with other 
things; and to ſearch outthe rrue valewes thereof, from te- 
ſtimonies Divine and Humane. 
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CAP. VI. 


The Dignity of Learning from Divine Arguments and Teſtimo- 
nics. I. FromGods wiſdome. y Angels of Illumination. y The 
firſt Light and firſt Sabbath, % Mans imployment intht Garden. 
y Abels contemplative life. d The invention of Muſique. ) Con: 
fuſion of Tongaes. T1. Theexcellent Learning of Moles, y Iob, 
Y Salomon. 9 Chriſt. 9, S. Paule. 4 7 e Ancient Dodbors 
of the Church. Y Learning exalts the Minde to the Celebration 
of Gods glory: and is a Preſervative againſt Error and Yubeliefe, 


=e® Ir{t therefore letus ſecke the Dignity of Know- 
X ledge, in the Arch-Type or firſt Plarforme, 
© which is jn the Attributes, and inthe Aﬀs of God, 
as farre as theyare tevealed to man, and may be obſerved 
with ſobriety. Wherein we may.not ſeeke it by the name 
of Learning, for all Learning is Knowledge acquired, and 
no knowledge it God is acquired, but Originall: and there: 
fore we muſt look for it by another name, that is wiſdome or 


$ LI 2; 
_ 


ſapience, as the ſacred Scriptures call it. Itislothan; In the 


works of the Creation, we lee a double emanation of Divine 


virtue froni God, whereof the one is referr'd to Power,the 0+ Gen. i; 


ther to Wiſdome; that is chiefly expreſt in making the Maſſe 
and ſubſtance of the Matter; this in diſpoſing the beauty of 
the Forme. This being ſuppoſed it is to be obſerved, thar 
tor any thing, which appeares inthe Hiſtory of the Creation, 
the confuſed Maſle and Matter of Heaven and Earth was 
made in a moment of Time; yer the Order and Diſfpofition 


of 
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of that Chaos or Maſſe, was 'the work of -fx_ dates: ſuch a 
note of difference it pleaſed God to putupon the workes of 
*Pawer> and the works of Wiſdome; wherewith concurres, 
that inthe Creation of the Matter; It isnot recorded that 
God ſaid Let there be Heaven and Earth, as it is faid of the 
works following; but ſimply and actually, God made Heaven 
and Earth: (o that the Matter \eemes tobe as a Manufattwe, 
but the Forme carries the ſtile of a Law-or Decree. 
$ Letus proceedfrom God. to Angels or Spirits, whoſe 
nature in order of Dignity is next Gods. We ſee,ſo farre as 
credit is to be given tothe Celeſtiall Hierarchy, ſer forth un- 
Dion. Arco. der the name of Dionyfius Areopagita, that inthe order of 
Angells, the firſt place or degree is given to the Seraphim, 
thatis, Angels of Loye: the fecond to the Cherubim, thats, 
Angels of Illumination: the third,and ſo following, Places to 
Thrones, *Principalities and the reſt, which are Angels of 
Power and Miniſtry. Soas from this order and diftriburi- 
on» it appeareszthat the Angels of Knowledge and Illumination, 
are placed beforethe Angels of Office and Domination. 
$ Todeſcend from Spirits and Intelle&tuall Formes,to 
Senfible and Materiall Formes; we read that the firſt of Crea- 
ted formes was Light, which hath a relation and correſpon- 
dence in nature and Corporall things, to knowledge in Spi- 
rits and [ncorporall things. So inthe diſtribution of Dates, 
we ſee the day wherein God did reſt and contemplate his 
own workes, was bleſt above all the daies wherein the Fa- 
brick of the Univerſe was Created and Diſpoſed. 
- $4. Afﬀter the Creation was fhniſht, we read that Man was 
plact in the Gardento worke therein, which work ſo appointed 
to him,could be-no other than the work of Contemplation, that 
is, the end hereof was notfor neceſsity, but for delight and 
exerciſe without vexation or trouble: For there being than 
noreluctarion of the Crearure, no {wear of the brow; mans 
imploymentmuſt of conſequence have bin matter of delight 
and contemplation, not of Labour and Worke. Againes the firſt 
Acts that man perforny'd in Paradice, comprehended the 
two ſuramary parts of knowledge. thoſe were the view of 
Creatures: 


Gen. 1, 


Gen . Zo 
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Creatures. ,, and the impoſition « f "names. For theknowledge- 


which introduc the. Fall, it was ( as we have toucht bes 
fore) not the ,Naturall; Knowledge. concerning the Creatures, 
but the Morall Knowledge of: Good and Evill,, wherethe {up- 

poſition was, that Gods AIR werkg or *Prohibitions wer: 
uot the Originals of Goad and Evil, bnt that they had other bez: 


ginnings, Which man aſpired to know, rotherend:tomake # 


totall deteCtion from/God,and to > depend My —_- Rs 
lelte, and his Free-will. 

$  Topaſleto thefirſtevenror occurrence. afebt hey _ 
of Man, we lee (as the Scriptures'have infinire' Myſteries. 
not violari ng at all the truth of the ſtory or letter) an image of 


the two States, the Contemplative ani Attive, figur'd inthe Peri Gen. 4: 


ſons of Abel and Cain, and in their:Profeſsions and: Primitive 


trades of lite, whereof the one was'a Sheapheard, who by 
reaſon of his lealure, reſt ina place,'and free view of Hea- 
ven, ix alivelyi image f a Contemplative life, the other a' Hus- 
bandman, that is,a manroild and tired with working; atid 
his countenance fixt uponthe carth: where we' may ſeethe fa- 
vour and Election of God went tothe O__ and not tor the 
tiller of Ground. 


$ Is in the age. before tie Flood, the holy R Records Gen.4 


(with in thoſe few Memorialls which are there entred and 
regiltred , rouching the occurrences of rhar age ) have 
vouchſafedto mention and honor. Javentors of Mufique and 
works in Mettals. 

$ Inthenext Age after the flood, the great judgements 
of God upon the ambition of Man was the Confufion 
Tongues, whereby the open trade and intercourſe' of "YG 
and Knowledge was chiefly embraced. 

1. Lerus deſcend to Moſes the Law-giver & Gods firſt 
Notarie, he is adorn'd in Scripture with this commendati- 


Jen, I 3» 


on» That be was ſeen in allthe Learning of the Xgyptians,which Ata'7, 


Nation, we knvvv, was one of the meſt ancient Schooles 


of the world; for {o Plato brings in the Zgyprian Prieſt fay- 


ing unto Solon, You Grecians are ever children; you bave n0 in Tinto: 


knowledge of Antiquity nor Antiquity of Knowledge: Ler us take 
F 3 2 View 


—_———_— Mſa.. 
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Levit.13, 


Iob, 26. 


ibid. 
Jeb. 38. 


lob. 9. 
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aview of the Ceremoniall Law of Moſes, and we ſhall finde 
(beſides the prefiguration of Chriſt, the Badge or Difterence 
of the people of God, from the profane Race of the world, 
the exerciſe and impreſsion of obedience, and other ſacred 
uſes and fruits of the ſame Law) that ſome of the moſt 
learned Rabbins , have travelled profitably and profound- 
ly in the ſamesintenrivelyto obſerve and extract, ſometimes . 
a Natural, ſometimes a-Morall ſence of the Ceremonies and Or- 
dinances: For example,where it is ſaid of the Leproſy, If the 
whiteneſſe have over-ſpread the fleſhthe Patient may paſſe abroad 
forclean, but if there be any whole fleſh remaining, he ts to be ſen- 
tenced unclean, and to be ſeparated at the diſcretion of the Prieſt. 


-From this Law one of them collects a Principle in Nature; 


That ©Putrifattion ts more contagious before maturity then after. 
Another raiſeth a Morall inſtruction; That men ore-ſpread 
with vice, doe not ſo much corrupt publique Manners , as thoſe 
that are balfe evill and but i part only. -So that from this and 
other like places in that Law, there is to be found, beſides 
Theologicall ſence, much afperſion of Philoſophy. 

$. Solikewiſe that excellent Book of Job, if itbe revolved 
with diligence, it will be found full and pregnant with the 


ſecrets of Natural Philoſophy, as for example,of ('oſmography 


and the roundneſle of the Earth in thatplace, Qui extendit 
Aquilonem ſuper Vacuums W& appendit Terram Juper nhilum, 

where the Penſilenefle of the Earth; the Pole of the North, 
and the Finitenefle or convexity of Heaven, are manifeſtly 
touched. Again, of Aſtronomy and Conſtellations , in thoſe 
words, Spiritus ejus ornavit Celos, & obſtetricante many eius 
edutbus eſt coluber tortuoſus: And in another place, Canſt thou 
bindthe [weet influences of Pleiades, or looſe the bands of Orion? 
where the ſerled and immoveable configuration of the firſt 
ſtarres,ever ſtanding atequall diſtance, is with great elegan- 
cy deſcribed. So in another Place, Which maketh Arurus, 
Orion and Pleiades and the ſecret chambers of the South:Where 
he again points at the depreſsion of the Southern Pole, de- 
gning it by thename of the ſecrets of the South, becauſe the 
Southern ſtarres are not ſeen upon our Hemiſphear, Matter 


of 
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of Generation of living Creatures, Haſt.thou not powred me, ,, ; - 
out like milke, and condenſed me like Curds? Matter of Mine- 
rals,Surely there us a Mine for Silver, and a place wherein Gold 1ob.a8. 
# fined; Iron u digged up out of compatted duſt; and ©Braſſe ex- 
trated from ſtone diſſolved in the furnace, and ſo forward in 
the ſame chapter. £ 
| $ Solikewiſe inthe perſon of Solomonthe King, we ſee 
the endowments of wiſdowe, both in his Petition and Gods aſſens 
thereunto preferred before all terrene and temporal felicity. By 
virtue of which Donative and Grant, Solomon being ſingu- 
larly furniſht and enabled not only writthole excellent Pa- 
rables or Aphoriſmes concerning Divine and Morall Philoſo- 
phy; but allo compiled a Naturall Hiſtory of all verdure or 
vegetables From the (cedar upon the Mountain, ts the Moſſe up- 1 Reg, 4: 
onthe Wall, which is but the rudiment of a plant, between 
putritaction and an Herbe;, and alſo of all things that breath or 
move. Nay the ſame S#/omon the King, although he excel['d 
in trea{ure and the magnificence of Building, of Shipping, 
and Navigation, of Service and Attendance, of Fatne & Re- 
novwn: and the like train of Glory; yet of this tich harveſt 
and confluence of Glory, he reaps and makes claimto him- 
ſelfe of nothing; bur only the Honor of the Jnquiſition, and 
Invention of Truth; for ſo he ſaith expreſly , The Glory of 
God rt» oonceale athing, but the Glory of a King ts to find it out: © WN35- 
As if according to that innocent and afﬀeionate play of 
Children; the Divine Majeſty took delight to hide his 
vwvarks, to the endto have them found out; andaas it Kings 
could not obtain a greater Honour; then to be Gods play- 
fellovves in that game; ſpecially conſidering the great com- 
mand they have of wits and means whereby the inveſtiga- 
tion of all things may be perfe&ted: _ | 
$ Neither did the diſpenſation of God yarie in the 
times after our Saviour came intothe world; For our Saviour 
bimj'-'*: did fir$t ſhew hu power to ſubdue Tgnorances by his con-. 
ferer.c: with the Doftors of the Law, and the Prieſts in the Tem- Luc, 3; 
þlez belore he ſhewed his powet to ſubdue Nature, by his 
great and io many Miracles. And the comming of the Holy AR Apati, 
F 3 Ghoſd 
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Ghoſt, was chiefly figur'd and expreſt inthe fimilitude and guift 
of Tongues, whicharethe vehicula ſcientie. SA", 1 

$5 Sointheelection of thoſe inſtraments which it pleaſed 
God to uſe in the Plantation of the Faith, at the firſt he imploy- 
edperlons altogether Unlearned, otherwiſe than by inſpt- 
ration from the holy Spirit, whereby more evidently he 
might declare his immediar and divine working,and might 
abaſe all humane Wiſdome and Knowledge: Yer neverthe- 
lefle that counſill of his in this reſpe& was no looner per- 
form'd, but in'thenext vicilsitude and ſucceſsion of time he 
ſent his divine Truth into the world, waited on with other 
Learningas with ſervants and hand-maids ; therefore we 


AR. Apolt. {ee S, Pauls pens (who was only learned amongſt the Apoſtles ) 


was chiefly. imployed by God, in the Scriptures of the 
new Teſtament. | 
$. So again we know, that mary of the Ancient Biſhop 
and Doftors of the Church were excellently read and ſtudied in all 
the Learning of the Heathen, in lo much thar the Edi&t of the 


ſ Epitt, aa Emperonr Inlian whereby it was interdifted unto Chriſtians to be 


admitted into Schooles, or exerciſes of Learning, was eltimed 
and accounted a more pernitious Engine and Machination 
againſtthe Chriſtian Faith, than were all the ſanguinary 


P.Diac.l,3. proſequrions of his predeceſiors. Neither could the emu- 
Parag:33- Jation and jealouſie of Gregory the Fir$t, (otherwiſe an ex- 


cellent man) who defigned to extinguiſh and obliterate Heathen 


 Auttors and Antiquity, ever obtain the opinion of Piety and 


Devotion amongſt holy men. But contrariwilſe ir was the 
Chriſtian Church, which amidſt the iundations of the 
Scythians from the North-welt; and the Saracens from the 
Eaſt; did preſerye inthe ſacred Lap and Bolome thereof the 


pretiow reliques of Heathen Learging, which otherwiſe had | 


utterly periſht and bin extinguiſhe. And of late in our age 
we may likewiſe ſcethe Teſuites, who partly inthemſelyes, 
and partly by emulacion and provocation of Adverlaries, 
have much quickned and Strengtbned the ſtate of Learning; we 
fee, ] lay, whatnotable ſervices they have done; and what 
helps they have brought in» to the repairing and eſtabliſhing 
"ofthe Roman Sea. SE $6 $ Where- 
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d Wherefore to conclude this Part, there aretwo pr in- 

cipall Duties & Services beſides ornament-and illuftracion, 
which human Learning doth performe to Faith and Religi- 
on: The one, becauſethey are effeftuall incitements to the exal- 
zation and celebration of the Glory of God: tor as the Pſalines, pal. x1x; 
and other Scriptures, doe often invite us tothe contetnpla- 
tion, and publication of the magnificent and wonderfull 
works of God; fo if we ſhould reſt only in the outward 
forme, as they firſt offer themſelves unto our ſenſes, we 
ſhould doe the like injury tothe Majeſty of God, as if we 
ſhould judge of the ſtore and wealth of ſome excellent Jevy- 
eller, by that only, which is ſer out rowards the ſtreet in his 
ſhop. The other becauſe they miniſter a fingular belp and pre- Mat. 33: 
ſervative againſt unbeliefe, and errors: Tow erre,pet knowing 
the Scriptures nor the Power of God. Where he layes before us; 
two books or volumnes to ſtudy, if we will be ſeeur'd from 
errors: Firſt the volumue of Scriptures, Which reveale 'the 
will of God, than the volume of Creatures, which expreſle his 
power, whereof the latter is as a key to the former; not on- 
ly opening our underſtanding to conceive the true ſenſe of 
Scriptures, by the generall rules of Reaſon! and Lawes of 
ſpeech; but beſides,chiefly opening our beliefe;in drawing 
us unto a due meditation of the omnipotency of God; the 
characters whereof are chiefly ſigned and-engraven up- 
on his works. Thus much for Divine Teſtimonies and 
Evidences , concerning the true Dignity and value of 
Learning. 
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The Dientty of Learning from humane Arguments and Teſtimonies, 
1. Naturall Inventours of New CArts for the Commodities 0 
Mans life conſecrated as Gods. 11. Politicall,C:vill Eſtates and af- 
faires advanced by Learning, V The beſt and happieſt times under 
Learned Princes andothers. Y Exemplifiedin the immediat ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors, from the death of Domitian. 1II. Military, 
The concurrence of Armes and Learning, Y Exemplificdin Alcx. 
ander the Great. Y Iulius Czlar zhe Ditator, 4 Xenophon 
the Philoſopher. 


S for Humane Teſtimonies and Arguments, it is ſo 
large a field, as in a diſcourſe of this compendious 
nature and brevity: it is fit rather to ule choice, than 
to imbrace the variety of them. 

I. Firſttherefore inthe degrees of Honor amongſt the 
Heathens, it was the higheſt, to attain to a Veneration and 
Adorationas a God, this indeed to the Chriſtians is as the 
forbidden fruit, but we ſpeak now ſeparately of Humane 
Teſtimony. Therefore, ( as we were ſaying) with the 


Heathens, that which the Grecians call Apothesfis, and the 


Herodia.l.q Latines Kelatio inter Divos, was the ſupreme Honour 


— which man could attributeunto Man: ſpecially, when it 


was given, notby a formall Decree or Act of Eſtate, (as it 
was uſed amongſtthe Roman Emperors,) but freely by the 
aſſentof Men and inward beliete. Of which high Honour 
there was a certain degree and midle terme: For there were 
reckoned above Humane Honours, Honours H erotcall; and D1- 
vine; in the Diſtribution whereot, Antiquity obſerved this 
order. Founders of States, Lawgivers;Excirpers of Tyrants; 
Fathers of their Country, and other eminent Perſons in Ci- 
vile Merit, were honour'd with theritle of Wozthies only, or 
Demu-Gods, \uch as were Theſeus, Minos, Romulus, and the 
like: on the other {ide luch as were Inventors and Authors of 
new Arts; and ſuch as eadowed mans life with new Commodities; 
and acceſſions were ever conſecrated among the Greater and En- 
irs 
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tire Gods; which hapned to Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, 
and others, which indeed was done juſtly and upon ſound 
judgement: For the mertts of the former, arc commonly con. 
hned withinthecircle of an Age or a Nation, and are nor 
unlike {ealonable and favoring ſhowers , which though 
they be profitable and defirable, yer ſerve but for that ſeaſon 
only wherein they fall, and for a Latitude of ground which 
they water: Lut the benefices of the latter, like the influences 
of theSunne, and the heayenly bodies, are for time, perma- 
nent; for place, univerlall: thoſe again are commonly mixt 
with ſtrite and perturbarion; but theſe have the true chara- 
Eter of Divine preſence, and come in Aura /eni without 
nolle or agitation. 

IT. Neither certainly is the Merit. of Learning in (vile 
afjaires, and in repreſſiing the inconveniences which grow from 
man to man, much inferior to the other which relieve mans neceſ- 


fities, which ariſe from Nature. And this kind; of merit was 


lively ſet forth in that fained relation of Orpheus Theatre, philolt. it 
whereall beaſts and birds aſſembled zwhich forgetring their O78 


proper narurall appetites of Prey, of Game, of Quarrell, 
ſtood all ſociably and lovingly together, liftning-unto the 


Aires and accords of the harpe; the {ound whereof no: ſoo- 


ner cealed, or was drown'd by ſorge lowder noiſe, but eve- 
ry beaſt returned to his own nacure.. In which Fable is ele- 
gantly deſcribed, the nature and condition of men, whoare 
toſſed and diſordered with {undry\favage and unreclaim'd 
deſires,of Profitzof Luſt, of Revenge; whichyer as long as 


they give care to precepts to the,perſwaſton'ot; Religion, 


Lawes, and Magiſtratesx eloquently and {weetly couchrin- 


Bookes, tro Sermons and Haranges3 ſo long is fociery and 
peace maintaind; bur if thele inſtruments be filent; or thar 
ſedicions and tumults make them not audible; all things 
diſſolve and fall back igz6 Anarchy and Conftuſton. 

$ But this appearech more manifeſtly; when Kings or 
Perſons of Authority under them, or other Governors 1n States, 
are endowed with Learningakor alchough.he mightbe chought 
partiall ro his own profeſsion that faid Than 
£7209 1 G | 
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States be happy when either Kings were Philoſofhers or 
Philoſophers Kings, yet ſo much is veritied by experi- 
ence that under wiſe and Learned Princes ana Governors of 
State, there hath bin ever the beſt and happieſt times. For how- 
ſocyer Kings may have their errors and imperfections; that 


is, be hableto Paſsions and depraved cuſtomes, like othes 


me, yet if they be illuminated by Learning, they have certain 
anticipate notions of Religion, Policy, and Moralicy,which 
preſerve and refrain them from ail ruinous and peremptory 
errors and exceſſes, whiſpering evermore in their eares, 
when Councellors, and Servants ſtand mute and ſilent. So 
likewiſe Senators and Councellors which be Learned, doe pro- 
ceed upon more ſafe and ſubſtantiall principles, than Councellors 
which are only men of experience: Thoſe ſeeing dangers a farre 
off, and repulſing them berimes, whereas thele are wiſe only 
neere at hand, ſeeing nothing, but what is imminent and 
ready to fall upon them, andthantruſt tothe agility of their 
wit, inthe point of dangers;to ward and avoid them. 
>  $y Whichfelicity of times under Learned Princes (to 
keep ſtill the law of brevity by uſing the moſt ſele&ed and e- 
minent examples) doth beſt appear, inthe Age which paſ- 
ſed from the death of Domitzaww the Emperor, untill the 
raigne of (,0mm1duw, comprebending aſucceſiion of fixe Princes, 
all Learnedzor ſingular favourers and advancers of Learning, 
and of all ages if we regard temporall happineſſe ) the moSt floriſh- 
ing that ever Rome ſaw, which waithen the Modell and Epitome of 
theworld; A mater revealed and prefigur'd unto Domntian in 
Suer. in 42 dream, the night before he was flaine, for be ſcem'd to ſee 
Dom Par?S oyown behind upon his ſhoulders"a neck and a head of gold; 
"op which Divination came indeed accordingly to paſle, in 
thoſe golden times which ſucceeded; of which we will 
amake {ome-particular, but brief commemoration. Nervya 
was a Learned Prince, aninward acquaintance, ar.d evena 
Diſciple to Apoloniue the Pythagoteanz who alſoalmoſt ex- 
ws mp Picdinaveric of Homers, s ah 
Dian.1. 68; Telis *Phebe tuis, lachrimat ultiſcere n>ſtras. 
Plia.Pan, TY4jan Was for his Perlonnot Learned, but anadmirer of 
Learn- 
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Learning, and a munificent benefactor to the Learned, 4 
Founder of Libraries, and in whoſe Court (thougha war- 
like Prince) as is recorded; Profeſſors and Preceptots were 
of moſt credit and eſtimation. Adrian was the moſt curious Pion-in A- 
: , ; | driano. 
man that lived, and the inſatiable inquirer of all variery and 
ſecrets. Antoninu had the patient and ſubrile wir of a 
Schoole-man, in ſo much as he was called Cymini-SeFor, aDion. in 
Carver, or a divider of Cummin-ſeed: And of the Divi fratres, >. F; 
Luciu Commodu was delighted with a ſofter kind of Learn- 
ing.-and Marcw was ſurnam'd the Philoſopher. Theſe Prin- 
cesas they excePdthe rest in Learning, ſo they excePd them like- 
wiſe in virtue and goodneſſe. Nerva was a moſt mild Etripe- 
rour, and who (if he had done nothing elſe) gave Trajan to Plia. Pan: 
theWorld. Trajan, of all that raigned, for the Arts, both of +a 
Peace and Warre, was moſt famous and renowned : the of 
ſame Princeenlarged the bounds of the Empire, the ſame, Xyphil. ex 
temperately confin'd the Limits and Power theteof, he was mr 
alſo a great Builder in ſo mach as ( onſtantinerhe Great, in e- 
mulation was wont to call him, Parietaria, Wall-Flower,be- 
cauſe his name Was carved upon ſo many walls. Adrian 
was Times rivall forthe victory of perpetuity,for by his cate 
and munificence in every kind, he repaired the decaies and 
ruines of Time. ANTON 1Nus, as by name, (o nature,a man ___ 
CE yn, a | apitol. 
exceeding Piow:; for his nature and inbred goodneſſe, was 1, Anr.p. 
beloved and molt acceptable to men of all ſorts and degrees; 
whole raigne, though it was long, yet was it peacefull and 
happy. Lucius Commoduu (exceeded indeed by his brother ) j, RR 
excel d many of the Emperours fot goodneſſe. Marciu for-1nM.Ant. 
med by naturets be the pattern and Platforme of virtue, a- 
gainſt whom that TeFer inthe banquet of the Gods had no - 
thing to object,or carpeat, ſave his patience towards the humors wiiani Cz: 
of bis wife. Sointhis continued ſequence of fixe Princes, afares. 
man may ſeethe happy fruits of Learning in Soveraignty, Pain- 
ted forth in the greateſt Table of the world. 
IT: Neither hath Learning an influence or operation 
upon (vill merit and the Arts of Peace only , but likewile it 
hath no lefſe Power and Efficacy in MartialLgnd Milit ary 
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virtue, as may notably be repreſented in the examples of A- 
lexander the Great; and Iulius Ceſar the DifZator, mention?d, 
by the way before, but now infit place to be reſumed; of 
whoſe Military virtues and Atts in warre, there needs no note 
or recitall, having bin the wonders of the world in that 
kind; bur, of their afſefion and propenfion towards Learning, 
and peculiar perfeftion therein, ir will not be impertinent to 
ſay lome thing. 

$ Alexander was bred arid taught under Ariſtotle, (cer- 
tainly a great Philoſopher) who dedicated diverſe of his 
Books of Philoſophy unto him: he was attended with (,a- 
lifthenes, and diverſe other Learned perſons that followed 
him in Campe and were his perperuall aſſociates, in all his 
Travailes and Conqueſts. What Price and Eſtimation he had 
Learning in, doth notably appear in many particulars; as in 
the envy he expreſſed towards Achille's great fortune,in this, 
That he had ſo good a Trumpet of hu Attions & proveſſe as Homers 
Verſes.In the judgement he gave touching the precious Cabinet 
of Darius, which was found amongſtthe reſt ofthe ſpoiles; 


whereof, when queſtion was mov'd, what thing was wore | 


rhy to bepur into it, and one ſaid one thing} another, ano- 


ther, he gave ſentence for Homers works. His reprehenſorie 

letterto Ariſtotle, after he had fer forth his Book of Nature, | 
wherein he expoſtulates with him, for publiſhing the ſe- 
crets or myſteries of Philoſophy, and gave him rounder. | 
ſtand, That him{elfe eſstmed it more to excell others in Learn- | 
There are | 
many other particulars to this purpoſe. But how excellently | 
hu mind was endowed with Learning, doth appear, or rather | 
{hine in all his Speeches and anſwers, full of knowledg & wil- | 
dome; whereot though the Remaines be ſmall, yeryou ſhal | 
find deeply impreſſed in them, the foot-ſteps of all ſciences | 
in Moral knowledge; Let the fpeech of Alexander be obſerved | 
touching Diogenes ,& lce(if yee pleaſe)if ittend not to thetrue | 
eſtate of one of the greateſt queſtions in morall Philoſophy? | 
IV hether the enjoying of outward things,or the comtemning of thems | 


ing and Knowledge, than in Power and Empire. 


be the greater bappineſſe.For when he ſawy Diogenes eontented 


with | 
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with ſo litle, turning to thoſe that ſtood about him, that 
mockt at the Cyniques condition, he ſaid, F T were not A- yt fupra, 
texander, } could wiſh to be Diogenes. But Seneca, 1n this com- 

pariſon, prefterres Diogenes, when he ſaith, Plus erat quod De Ben. 5: 
Diogenes nullet accipere , quars quod Alexander poſſet dare, 

There were more things which Diogenes would bave refuſed, than 

thoſe were which Alexander could have given. Jn Naturall know- 

ledge, oblerve that [peech that was uſuall with him, That Plut. in 

he felt his mortality chiefly in two things, ſleep,and Luſt: which *=* 
ſpeech, in truth, is extracted out of the depth of Natural 
Philoſophy, taſting rather of the conception of an Ariſtotle,or 

2 Democritw, than an Alexander ; ſeeing as well the indi- 

gence, as redundance of nature, deſign'd by theſe rwo Atts, 

are,as it werezthe inward witneſles and the earneſt of Death. 

In Peeſy, letthat ſpeech be obſerved, when upon the bleed- 

ing of his woundes, he called unto him one of his Flatterers, 

that was wont to aſcribe unto him divine honor; look (faith Ve fapra ext 
he) this ts the blood of a man, not ſuch liquor as Homer ſpeaks of, 3h. 
which ranne from Venus hand, when it mas pierced by Diomedes: 

with this ſpeech checking both the Poets, and his flatterers, 

and hiralelfe. Jn Logique obſerve that reprehenſion of Dia- 

leQique Fallacies,in repelling and retorting Arguments, mn 

that {aying of his wherein he takes up Caſſander, confureing 

the informers againſt his father Antipater. For when Alex- 

ander hapned to fay, Doe you think theſe men would come ſo Plut. in 


farreto complain, except they bad juſt cauſe? Caſſander an. *\=a4 


{\wered; Yea, that was it that made them thus bold, becauſe they 
hoped the length of the way womld dead the diſcovery of the aſperfi.- 
on: See (ſaith the King) the ſubtlety of Ariſtotle wreſting the 
matter bothwaies, Pro and Coptra. Yet the ſame Art which 
he reprehended in another, he knew well howro ule him- 
ſelfe, when occaſion required, to ſerve his own turne. For 
ſo it fell out that Califthenes, (to whom he bare a lecrer 
grudge , becauſe he was againſt the new ceremony of his a- 
doration) being moy'd, at a banquet; by ſome of thoſe chav 
ſate at table with him, that for enterrainmentiake(being he 
was an cloquent man) he would take upon him fome 
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Theme, at his own choice to diſcourſe upon, which Cali- 
Sthenes did, and chuſcing the Praiſes of the Macedonian 
Nation, performed the ſame with the great applauiſe of all 
that heard him: whereupon Alexander, nothing pleaſed, 
ſaid, That up9n a good ſubjeth it was eaſy for any man to be elo- 


quent, but rurne; ſaid he, your ſtile, and let us hear what you 
can ſay againſt us. Caliſthenes undertook the charge, and 


performed it, with that ſting & life:that Alexander was faine 


tro interrupt him, ſaying; Ar ill mind alſo as well as a good cauſe 
might infuſe eloquence. For Rhetorique wvhereto Tropesand 
Ornaments appertaine; ſee an elegant uſe of Metaphor, 
wherewith he taxed Antipater, who was an Jmperious and 
Tyrannous Governor. For when one of Antipaters friends 
commended him to Alexander for his moderation, and 
that he did not degenerate, as other Lief-tenants did, into 
the Perſ1an Pride in uſeing Purple,but kept the ancient Ma- 
cedon habit, But Antipater (ſaith Alexander) is all Purple 
within. So likewiſe that other Metaphoris excellent; when 
Parmenio came unto him inthe plain of Arbella, and ſhewed 
him the innumerable multitude of enimies which viewed 
in the night, repreſented, by the infinite number of lights, a 
new Firmament of {tarres; and thereupon adviſed him to 
aſlaile them by night, -I will not, ſaid Alexander, Steale a yi- 
tory. For matter of Policy, weigh that grave and wile di- 
ſtintion, which all ages have imbraced, wheteby he diffe- 
renced his two chief friends, Epheſtion and Craterus, when 
helſaid, Thatthe one loyed Alexander, and the other loved the 
King, Deſcribeing a Difference of great import, amongſt 
even the moſt faithfull ſervants of Kings, that ſome in fincere 
affeftion love their Perſons , others in duty love their Crowne. 
Obſerve how excellently he could raxe an error, ordinary 
with Countillors of Princes, who many times give counill, 


according te the madell of their own mind and fortune, 


and not of their Maſters. For when Dariw had made great 
offers to Alexander: T,ſaid Parmento, would accept theſe con- 
ditions if F were as Alexander: (aid Alexander, ſurely ſo would I, 
were Tas Parmenio, Laſtly, weigh thatquick and acute re- 


ply 
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ply, which he made to his friends-asking him, what he would vo 
reſerve for himſelfe giving away ſo many and great guifts? Hope , td 
laid he; as one who well knew that when all accounts are 
calt up aright, Hope is the true portion and inheritance of all 
that reſolve upon great enterprizes. This was Tulins ( 'eſar's 
rtion when he wentinto al, all his eftate being exhau- 
ſed by profuſe Largefſes. This was likewile the portion 
of chat noble Prince, howſoever tranſported with Ambiti- 
on, Henry Duke of Guyſe, of whomir was uſually ſaid, That S. Faa3. 
he was the greateſt uſurer in all France, becauſe that all his 0" a 
wealth was in names, and that he had turned hs whole eſtate into ith 
obligations. Butthe admiration of thu Prince whilſt I re- 
preſent him to my ſelfe, not as Alexander the Great, bur as 
Ariftoiles Scholler, hath perchance carried me too farre: 
$ As for Iuliu Ceſar the excellency of bis Learning, needs Cic. de clas 
notto be argued, either from his educacion, or his compa- _ . 
ny,or his anſwers; For this, in a high degree doth declare it rat.1.3. 
ſelte in his own writings, and works, whereof ſome are ex- Suet.mn ul, 
rant ſome unfortunately periſh rc; For firſt, chereis left un- 
to us that excellent Hiſtory of his own warres, which he entitled 
only. a COMMENTARY; Wherenn all fucceeding times have Suer. in 
admired the ſolid waight of matter; and lively images of P928-5© 
Actions and Perſons, expreſt in the greateſt propriety of 
words, and perſpicuity of Narration, that ever was. Which 
endowments; thatthey were not infuſed by nature, but ac- 
quired by Precepts and inſtruttions of Learning; is well wit, 
nefſed by thar work of his entitled DE AxaLoGra, which Parag.zs, 
was nothing elſe but a Grammaticall Philoſophy, wherein he 
did labour, to make this, vox ad Placitum to become vox ad 
Licitum, and to reduce cuſtome of ſpeech; to congruiry of 
ſpeech; that words, which are the images of things, might 
accord with the things themſelves, andnot ſtand to the Ar- 
birrement of the vulgar. So likewife we have by his edi; 
areformed computationof the year, correlpondencrtothe courle g,... - 
of the Sunne, which evidently ſhewes, that he accounted it parag.46. 
his equall glory, to finde ourthe lawves, of the ſtarres in hea- 
ven; as to give lawes to men on earth. So in that Book ks 
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his encitled ANnT1-CaTo. itdoth calily appear » thathe did. 


king therein a Conflict againſt the greareſt Champion 
with the Penne,that then lived,Cicerothe Oratour. Againe in 
his Book of ApoP HTHEGMES» Which he collected, we ſce 
he eſtimed it more honour, to make himſelfe but a paire 
of Tables, or Codicills, wherein to regiſter the wile and 
orave ſayings of others; then it his own words were hal- 
lowed as Oracles, as many vain Princes by cuſtome of 
Flattery, delight to doe. Bur if I ſhould report diverſe of 
his Speeches,as I didin Alexander, they are truly luch) as 
Eccleſ. 12. Salomon notes,*Verba Sapientum ſunt tanquam aculei, 4 
tanquan clavi in altum defixi:wheretore I will here only pro- | 
pound three, not {o admirable for elegancy, as for vigor and F 
efficacy: As firſt; it is reaſon he be thought a maiſter of words, Þ 
that could with one word appeaſe a mutiny in his army: Þ 
the occaſion was this; The Romans, when their Generals | 
did ſpeak in their Army, did uſe the word, Milites, when F 
the Magiſtrates ſpake to the people, they did uſe the word, 
Quirites: Ceſars louldiers were ina tumult, and ſeditiouſly | 
prayed to be cafſed , not that they ſo ment, but by expoſtu« F 
lationthereof, to draw Ceſar to other conditions, He, no- | 
thing daunted and reſolute, after ſome ſilence began thus, | 
Suet.inlul. Ego, Quirites, Which word did admit them already caſlee- | 
PT'8-7% red; wherewith the ſouldiers wereſo ſurprized, and ſo a- | 
mazed;as they would not ſuffer him rogoe on in his ſpeech, 


and relinquiſhing their demands of Diſmiſion, made it now | 


O 
their earneſt ſuit, thatthe name of Mzlites, might be again | 


reſtored them. The ſecond ſpeech was thus; Ceſar did ex- | 
treamly affet the name of King ; therefore ſome were ſet | 
on, as hepaſled by, in popular acclamation to ſalute him | 
King: he finding the crie weak and poore; pur off the marter | 
Suct.parag, With a jeſt, as ifrhey had miſt his ſur-name, Nor Rex ſum, | 
79. (ſaith he )/ed(,e(ar, indeed ſucha ſpeech as if it be exactly 
ſcarchr, the life agd fulneſle of it can ſcarce be expreſt. For | 
ficſt ir pretended a refulall of the name, bur yer not ſerious: | 
again, it did carry with it an infinite confidence, and, magna- 
NINTWTY; 
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nimity; as ifche Appellation C «ſar. had bin a more eminent 
Ticle,than the name of King;which hath come ro paſſe;and 


remaineth ſo till this day. But, that which moſt made for 


him, this ſpeech by an excellent contrivance, advanced his 
own purpoſe; for itdid cloſely inſinuate, that the Senate 
and People of Rome, did ſtrive with him abour a vaine ſha- 
dowza name only;(for he had the power of a King already) 
and for ſuch a name, whereof mean families were inveſted, 
for the Sur-name Rgx,wasthetitle of many families; as we 
alſo have the like in our Diale&t, The laſt ſpeech, which 
I will mention in this place, was this; When Ceſar, after 
the warre was declared, did poſleſle himlelfeof the City of 
Rome, and had broke open the inner Treaſury, totake the 
mony there tored up, for the ſervice of the warre, Merellus, 


tor thattime Tribune, withſtood him; to whom Ceſar; If 


thou doſt perfiſt, (ſaith he) thou art dead ; prelently taking 
himſelfc up, he added, Young man, it is harder for me to fpeak 
this than to doe it, Adoleſcens duriw eft mihi hoc dicere quamfa- 
cere; Alpeech compounded of the greateſt terror, and the 


greateſt clemency, that- could proceed our of the mouth of 


inan. Butzto purſue Ceſars Abilicies in this kind no farther, 
it is evident, that he knew well his own perfetion in Learn- 
ings as appears, when ſome {pake; what aſtrange reſoluti- 
on it was in Lucius Scyllatoreſigne his Diftature; he ſcofting 


therefore knew not how to Diftate. | | 

$ Now it were time to leave this point touching the 
ftrift concurrence of Military virtue and Learning ,(tor what 
example inthis kind; can come with any graces after Alex- 
ander and Ceſar?) were it not that ] am traniporred with the 
heighr and rareneſle of one other particular inſtance,as thar 
which did \o ſuddenly paſſe from {cotne ro wonder ; and 


Plur. in 
Gziar. 


* athim» an{wered, That Scylla could nt Skill of Letters, and ſe bin 
«27. 


itis of Xen9phon the Philoſopher, who went from Socrates gen Hig: 
{choole into. Afia with Cyrus the younger; in his expedition de Exp, 


very young and never had ſeen the warres before, neither 
had than, any command in the Army, but only followed 


H the 


avainſt King Artaxerxes. This Xenophon, at that time was Cyni- 
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the warre asa voluntary, for the love and converſation of 
Proxenw his friend. He was by chance preſent when F4a- 
linus came in meſſage from the great King, tothe Grecians, 
after that Cyrw was {lain in the field, and the Grecians; a 
handfull of men, having loſt their Generall , left tro them- 
ſelves in the midſt of the Provinces of Perſia, cut off from 
their Country by the interception of many miles, and of ve- 
ry great and deep rivers. The Meſlage did import thatthey 
ſhould deliverup their Armes,and ſubmit themſelves to the 
Kings mercy: to which meſfage before publique anſwer 
weas made, diverſe of the Army, conferr'd familiarly with 
Falinw, amongſt whom Xenephoy hapned to ſay thus, why, 
(laid he) Falinus we have now but theſe two things left, our 
Armes and our "Uirtue, if we yeeld up our Armes, how ſhall we 
make uſe of our virttie? whereto Falinus ſmiling ſaid, If I be 
not deceived Young Gentleman you are an Athenian,and ſtudy 
*Philsſophy and it is pretty that you ſay,but you are much abuſed, 
if. you think your UVirtue can withſtand the Kings Power. here 
was the ſcorne, the wonder followeth. This young Scholler 
or Philoſopher , after all the Captaines and Commanders 
were murthered by treaſon, conducted ten thouſand Foot, 
through the heart of all the Kings high Countreys, from 
Babilon to Grecia, in delpite of all the Kings forces; to the 
aſtoniſhment of the world, and the encouragement of the 


Grecians in time ſucceeding, to make invaſion upon the ' 


*Perfian Monarchy and to ſubvert it. Which indeed ſoone 
after, Jaſonthe Theſſalian conceiv'd and defign'd, Agefilaus 
the ſpartane attempted and commenced , Alexander the 
Macedonian at laſt achieved, all being ſtirred up>by this 
brave leading Aft of that young Scholler. 
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CAP. VIII. 


The Merit of Learning from -the influence it. hath upon Morall Vir 
rues. Y Learning 4 ſoveraigne remedy for all the diſeaſes of the 
Mind. Y The Dominionthereof greater than any Temporall Pow- 
er, being a Power over Reaſon and Belitft, Y Learning gives For- 
tunes, Honours, Delights excelling all others,as the ſoule the ſenſe. 


yd Durable Monuments of Fame. ) 4 Proſpect of the immortali- 
ty of a future world. 


== proceed now , from Jmperiall and Military vir- 
| &l So tuc, to Morall, and that which u the Virtue of Pri- 
Pe. vate men , Firſt that of the Poet is a moſt certain 
truth; Stilicet ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter Artes 
Emollit mores nec (init eſſe feros. 

For Learning doth reclaime mens minds from Wildeneſſe and 
*Barbariſme, bit inded, the accent had need be pur upon 
Fideliter; fora ſuperficiall confuſed knowledge doth rather 
work 2 contrary efte&t. I ſay, Learning takes away levity, te- 
merity, and inſolency, Whileſt ic ſuggeſts all dangers and 
doubts, together with the thing it ſelfe ; ballanceth the 
weight of reaſons and arguments on borh {ides; turnes back 
the firſt offers and placits of the mind'as ſuſpe&t, and teach- 


eth it totake a tried and examin'd way. The ſame doth extir- 


pate vain and exceſſive admiration Which is the root of all 
weak adviſement. For we admire things; either becauſe 
they are New,or becauſe they ate Great: As fot novelty, no 
mar: that wades in Learning and the contemplation of 


Ovid. de 
Pont. 


things throughly,-burt hath this printed in his heart, Nihil Ecclel: t: 


noVi ſub ſole: neither can any nan much marvaile at the play 
of #» ſhe" thruſts but his head behind the curtain, and 
adviſeth well of the organs and wires thar cauſeth the mio- 
tion. Asfor Magnitude,as Alexander the Great, after he was 
uledto great Battles, and conqueſts in Afia; when at any 
time hereceaved Letters out of Greeze, of ſorne fights and 
ſervices there, which were undertaken commonly torſonte 
Bridge, or a Fort, or at moſt for the beſtege of ſome City; 
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was wont to {ays It ſeemed to himthat he was advertiſed of the 
Battles of Homers Froggs and Miſe: So cenainly,it a man 
meditateupon the world and the Fabrick thereof; to him 
the Globe of the Earth, with men marching upon it, (the 
<2. © Divineneſſe of ſoules excepted) will nor ſeem much other, 
-aphin; than a Hillock of Ants whereof ſome creep, and run up and down 
with their Corne, others with their Egges, others empty, all about a 

litle heap of Duſs. 
$ Againe,Learning takes away, or, at leaſt, mitigates the 
fear of death, and adverſe Fortune; which is one of the greates] 
impediments'to Virtue or Manners. For if a mans mind be 
ſeaſoned and imbued with the contemplation of Morrtality, 
and the corruptible nature of things, he will, in his appre- 
henſfion, concurre with EpifFetus, who going forth one day 


ſaw a woman weeping for her Pitcher of Earth; and going 


forth the nextday {aw another woman weeping for her 
Enchir.c. ſonnes ſaid, Heri vidifragilem frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mo- 
33: iba ri: Ther efore Virgil did excellently and profoundly couple 
© the knowledgeofthe caulcand the conqueſt of Feares toge- 

ther, as concomitants : | 
MEER Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas , 

Qui$ metus omnes & inexorabile fatum » 
Subjecit pedibus, ſprepitumg, Acherontis avari. 

It weretoo long to goe over the particular Remedies, which 

Learning doth miniſter to allthe diſeaſes of the Mind.ſometimes 

purging the ill Humors, ſometimes openingthe obſtructi- 

ons, ſomerimes helping digeſtion, ſometimes exciting ap- 

appetite, often healing the wounds and exulcerations there- 

of, and the like. Therefore I will conclude with that, which 

ſeemes to be the ſumme ofall, which is, that Learning ſo diſ- 

poſeth and inclineth the minde, as that it is never wholly ſztled 

and fixt in the defetts thereof, but ever awakes it ſelfe and 
Plar. Alcib. breaths after a Growth and Perfefion:For theunlearn'd man 
ag ih knowes not what it is to deſcend into himſelfe, or tocall him- 
Sen. Epilt. ſeife to account,or what a ſweet life it tr ſenſibly to feele that he 
Plur-Mor: very day better.It he chance to haveany good parts, 'he will 

{ill be boaſting theſe;and every where expole them tothe 
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full view;and it may be uſe them dexterouſly to his own ad- 
vantage and reputation; but not much improve or encreaſe 
them.Againe,whar faults ſoever he haths he wil uſe art and 
induſtry to hide and colour them, but notto amend them ; 
like anill Mower that mowes on ſtill and never whets his 
{yche:Contrariwile,alearned man doth no: only imploy hts mind 
and exerciſe his good parts but continually reformes himſelfe and 
makes Progreſsion in virtue:Nay to {ay all in a word.Certaine 
it 1s, that Veritas & Bonitas differ but as the ſeale and the Print. 
for goodneſſe is Truth*s impresfion , and on the contrary the 
ſtormes and tempeſts of Vice and Paſſions breake from the 
Clouds of error and fal/hood. 

Il From Morality,let us paſſe on to matter of power and com- 
mandment, and conſider whether there be any ſoveraignty or 
empirie comparable to that wherewith Learning inveSts. and 
crownes mans nature > We \eethe Dignity of commanding, 
is according to the dignity of the commanded:Commande- 
ment over Beaſts and Cattle; fuch as Heardmen and Shep- 
heards havesis a thing contemptible 3 Commandment over 
children,ſuch as School-maſters and Tutors havesis amarrer 
of ſmall honour;commandment over flaves, is adiſparage- 
ment,rather then an honour, neither is the cotmandment 
of Tyrants much better,over a lervile People, diſmantled of 
their Spirits and generoſity of mind ; theretore it was ever 
helde that honours in free Monarchies and Common- 
wealths had a {weernefſe morethan in Tyrannies ; becauſe 
2 command over the willing is more honourable than over 
the forced and compelled : Wherefore *Uirgil, when hee 
would out of the higheſt ſtraine of his Art expreſfe the beft 
of Humane honours , that he conld attribute ro({4far, he 
doth it im theſe words ——Vetborg, polentes 

——— Per Populos dat jura, viamz afſettat Olympo. 
But the Commandment of knowledge is farte higher than the 
(Commandment over the will, though free; and not enſlavedand 
vaſſaPd: For it is a Dominion over "Reaſon, Beliefe; and the In- 
derſtanding which is the higheſt part of man; and gives Law to 
thewill it ſelfe: For without Queſtion there is. no. powef'on 
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earth,vvhich advancethand lers up a Throne,andaas it were, 
a Chaire of eſtate , in the {oules of men and their Cogitarions, 
Aſſents,and Beliefe,but Knowledge and Learning: And there- 
fore welee , the deteſtable and extreme pleaſure that Arch- 
Heretiques, falſe Prophets,and Impoſtors are raviſh't,and tran- 
{ported withall-when once they find that they begin to have 
a Dominion,and Superiority over the fajth and conſciences 
of men;indeed {ogreat, as hee that hath once taſted it it is 
ſeldome ſeen that any perſecutionor torture can make them 
relinquiſh this Soveraignty:Butas this is that which the Di- 
vine Auctor of the Revelation calls, The depth or profound- 
neſſe of Satan;lo onthe contrary, the juſt and lawtull Sove- 
raighty over mens minds, eſtabliſh'r by the cleer evidence, 
and (weet commendation of Truth, approacheth certainly 
neereſt to the ſimilitude of the Divine Rule. | 
$ As for Fortunes and Honcurs the munificence of Learning 
doth not ſo enrich and adorne whole Kingdomes and Common« 
wealths,as it doth not likeweſe amplifie and advance the Fortunes 
and Eſtates of particular perſons: For it is an ancient obſerva- 
tion:that Homer hath given more men their living , than either 
Sylla or (*eſar, or Auguitw ever did, notwithſtanding their 
great Largeſſes,ſuch infinite donatives, and diſtributions of 
ſo much land. Nodoub, it is hardtoſay, whether Armes 
or Learning have advanced greater numbers ; But if wee 
ſpeake of Soveraignty, we ſee,that if Armes have carried away 
the Kingdome , yet Learning hath borne away the Prieſthood, 
which ever hath bin in ſome competition with Empire. 
$ Againe, F youcontemplate the Pleaſure and Delight of 
Knowledge and Learning, aſſuredly it farre ſurpaſſes all other 
pleaſure:For what?Shall, perchance:the pleaſures of the AF. 
feftions ſo farre excell the pleaſures ofthe ſences, as a happy 
obtaining of adefire,dotha ſong or a dinner; and muſt not 
by the ſame degrees of conſequence, the pleaſure ofthe Jn- 
relle&ttranſcend thole of the Aﬀections ? In all other plea- 
ſures there is a finite ſatiety, and after they grow alitle ſtale, 
their flower and verdure yades and departs; whereby we 
areinſtruced, that they were not indeed pure and ſincere 
pleaſures 
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pleaſures, but ſhadowes and deceits of -*Pleaſures; 'athd 
that it vvas the Novelty which plea&d; and northe Quality: 
therefore voluptuous men oftenturnt Friers., and the lecks 
ning, age of ambitious Princes 1scommontly more {adand 
beſtteged with Melancholy : But of Knowledge there is no [a- 
tiety; bur vicilsirude, perpetually and interchangeably;/Fe- 
turning of fruition and apperite; lo that the good of thisde- 
light muſt needs be f1mple, without: Accident or Fallaty. 
Neither is that Pleaſure of {mall eficacy and'contentment 
inthe mind of man, which the Poet. Lucretius delcriberti e- 
legantly; Swave, mari magno turbantibus #quora yentis,&0e. 
It is a view of delight ({aith he) to ſtand or walke upon the-fhork, 
and to ſee aſhip toſt with tempe$t upon the ſea: a pleaſurezto Ftand 
in the window of a Caſtle, and to ſee two Battaites joyne upon a 
plaine: but it is a pleaſure incomparable, for the wind of man, by 
Learning to be ſetled and fortified inthe ToweF of Truth," aud 


from thence to behold the errors and wandrings of other men below. 


g$ Laſtlyleaving the vulgar arguments, that by Learning 
aan excels man: inthat wherein man excels beaſts. thar by the 
help of Learning, man alcends in has underſtanding, evento 
the heavens, whether in body he can not come, and the 
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like: lerus conclude this diſcourle concerning the dignity of 


knowledge and Learning, with that good, whereunto mans 
nature doth moſt aſpire, Immortality and continuance. For to 
this renderh generation, raiſing of houles and Families, 
Buildings, Foundations, Monuments, Fame, and in effect 
the ſumme and height of humane deſires. But we ſee 'how 
farre the monuments of wit and Learning, are more durable than 
the Monumeuts of materiate Memorialls and Manu-fatures. 
Have not the verſes of Homer continued xxv Centuries of 
years and above, without the lofle of a lyllable, or letter? 
during whichrtime, infinite number of Places, Temples, 


Caſtles, Citties; have bin. decayed or bin demoliſf'r. The 


Pittures and Statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Ceſar , no nor of 


the Kings and Princes of much later years, by no means pol- 
ible are now recoverable , for the Originals worne away 
with age, are periſh't, and the Copies daily looſe of rhe life 


and 
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and Primitive reſemblance, But the images of mens wits, re- 
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main unmaimed in books for ever, exempt from the 1njuries of 
time, becauſe capable of perpetuall renovation. Neither can 
they properly be called Images, becauſe, in their way, they 
generate ſtill and caſttheir ſceds inthe mindes of men; raile- 
ing and procreating infinite Actions and Opinions 1n ſuc- 
ceeding ages. So that if the invention of a ſhip,was thought 
ſo noble and wonderfull, which tranſports Riches and Mer- 
chandice from Place to Place; and conſociats the moſt re- 
mote regions in participation of their fruits and commodi. 
ties; how much more are letters to be magnified, which as ſhips, 
paſting through the vaſt ſea of time, counite the remoteſt ages of 
Wits and Inventions in mutuall Trafique and (,crreſpondency? 
$ - Furthermore:we [ce {ome of the Philoſophers which 
were moſt immerſed in the ſenſes and leaſt divine, and 
which peremprtorily denied the immortality of the ſoule, 
yet convicted by the power of truth came to this point, 
That whatſoever Motions and Als the ſpirit of man could per. 
forme without the Organ of the body, it was probable that thoſe re- 
mained after death;(uch as were the motions of the under- 
ſtanding, butnot of the affeftions; ſo immort all and incor- 
ruptible a thing did knowledge ſeem to them to be. But we, 
illuminated wirh divineRevelation, diſclaiming thele rudi- 
ments and deluſions of the {en{es, know that not only the 
mind, but the affections purified; not only the ſoule, but the | 
body ſhall be advanced in itstime to immortality. Bur it 
muſt be remembred,both now and at other times; as the na- 
rure of the point may require, that in the proofes, ofthe dig: 
nity of Knowledge and Learning, ] did atthe beginning le- 
perate Divine Teſtimonies, from Humane, which method 
I have conſtantly purſued and ſo handled chem both apart, 
Although all this be true, neverthelefle Idoe not take upon 
me, neithercan I hope to obraine by any Perorations, or 
pleadings of this caſe rouching Learning, to reverſe the 
judgementeither of ops Cock, that preferred the Barly-corne 
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Apollo, Prefident of the Muſes, and "Pan Preſident of Sheep, 
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judg'd for plenty; or of Par#s that judg'd for Pleaſure and yi, i, 
love,againlt wildome and power; or of Agrippines choice, Troad. 
Occidat matrem modo imperet | preferring empire with any Tac. an; 
condition never ſo deteſtable; or of Ulyſſes,qui vetulam pre-XIV. 
tulit immortalitati;being indeed figures of thoſe that preterre 
cultome beforeall excellency; and a number of the like po- 
pular judgements: for theſe things muſt continue as they 
have bin, but ſo will that alſo continue, whereupon Learn- 
ing hatheverreliedas on a firme foundation which 
can never be ſhaken: JuStificata eſs Mat. XI, 
ſapientia a Fils ſuts. 
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The Advancement of Learning commenaed unto the care of Kings. 

I. The Acts thereof ingenerall, three, Reward, Direttion, Aſit- 

,  * fance, 11. Inſpeciall,about three objeRs, Places, Bookes,Perſons. 
; d In places four Circumſtances, Buildings, Revenewes, Priviled- 
ves, Lawes of Diſcipline. F In Books two, Libraries, good Edi- 
tions. Y In Perſons two, Readeys of Sciences Extant; Inquirers 
into Parts non-extant, III, Defetts intheſe As of Advance- 
ment,fix ; Want of Foundations for Arts at large. y Meanneſſe of 
Salary unto Profeſſors. Y Want of Allowance for Experiments, 
Y Prepoſterons inſtitutions, and unadviſed prattices in CAcademi- 

call ſtudies, Y Want of Intelligence between the Yniverſities 0 
 Emrope. Y Want of Inquiries intothe Deficients of Arts, Y The 

 Anthors Deſigne. Y Ingenuous Defence, 


 ©2<©@ 84D T might ſeemto have mote convenience, 
&\S| [BR alrbough it come often otherwilero paſſe; 
6 C LAY (Excellent K1NGc,) thatthoſe that are fruir- 
I [&—2 full in their Generations, and have, this 
&X Wwaya fore-{ight of their own immortality 
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{ intheir Deſcendants, ſhould above all men 
living, be carefull of the eſtate of future times, unto which 
they can not but know that they muſt ar laſt tranſmir their 

deereſt Pledges. Q. ELizaBeTH was 2 ſojourner in the 
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world, in reſpe&of her unmarried life, rather than an inha- 
birant: ſhe hath indeed adorned her own time, and many 
waies enricht it; butin truth,to Your Majeſty, whom God 


hath bleſt with ſo much Royall Iſſue worthy to perpetuate 
you for ever; whoſe yourhfull and fruirfull Bed, doth yer 
promiſe more children, it is very propernot only to irradi- 
ate, as you doe, your own times, but alſo to extend your 
Cares to thoſe As which ſucceeding Ages may cheriſh, 
and Eternity itſelfe behold: Amongſt which, if my affe&i- 


onto Learning doe not tranſport me , there is none more 


worthy, or more noble, than the endowment of the world with 


ſound and fruitfull Advancements of Learning : For why 
{houldwe ere unto our ſelves ſome few Authors to ſtand 
like Hercules Columnes, beyond which there ſhould be no 
diſcovery of knowledge.ſecing we have your Majeſty, as a 
bright and benigne ſtatre, ro conduct and proſper us in 
this Navigation. 
| I. Toreturne therefore unto our purpoſe, letus now 
waigh and conſider with our ſelves, what hitherto hath 
bin performed, what pretermitted by Princes and others, 
for Lv Propagation of Learning: And this we will purſue 
cloſely and diſtinRly, in an Active and Maſculine Expreſsi- 
on, no where digretsing, nothing dilateing.Let this ground 
therefore be laid, whichevery one may grant, that the grea- 
teſt and moſt difficult works are overcome, either by the 
Amplitude of Reward, or by the wiſdome and ſoundneſſe of Di- 
reftion, Or by conjuntbion of Labours, whereof the firſt, encou- 
rageth our endeavours; the ſecond, takes away Error and Cons- 
Fufon, the third, ſupplies the frailty of Man. But the Princi- 
pall amongſt theſethree; is the wi/dome and ſoundneſſe of Di- 
reftion, that is, a Delincation and Demonſtrationof a right 
and eaſy way to accompliſh any enterprize: (laudu enim,as 
the ſaying is, in Via antevertit Curſorem extra Yiam, and S0- 


=cclet. 10, lomon aptly tothe purpoſe, 1f the Iron be blunt and he doe nat 


whet the edge, then muſt he put too more ſtrength. but wiſdome ut 
profitable to Direftion; By which words he infinuateth, that 
 AWiſe eleftion of the Mean, doth more efficaciouſly conduce tothe 
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perfefting f any enterprize, than any enforcement or accumula- 
tion of endeavours. This I am preſſed to ſpeak, for that (not 
derogating from the Honor ofthoſe who have any way de- 

ſerved well of Learning) I ſee and obſerve, that many of 
their works and Acts; are rather matter of Magnifioence and 

Memory of their on names, than of Progreſſion and *Profici- 

ence of Learning; and have rather encreaſed the number of 
Learned men , than much promoted the Augmentation of 
Learning. 

II. The Works of Acts pertaining to the Propagation of 
Learning, are converſant about three objects; about the Pla- 
ces of Learning, about the Bookes, and about the Perſons of 
Learned men. For as water whether falling from the Dew of 
Heaven, or riſeing fromthe ſprings of theearth, is eaſily 
ſcattered and loſt in the ground, except itbe collected into 
ſome receptacles, where itmay by union and Congregation 
into one body comfortand ſuſtainir ſelfe, forthat purpoſe 
the induſtry of man hath invented Conduits; Ciſternes, and 
Pooles, and beautified chem with diverſe: accompliſh- 
ments, as well of Magnificence and State,as of Uſe and Ne- 
ceſcity: fo this moſt excellent liquor of Knowledge, whether 
it diftill froma divine inſpiration; or ſpring fromthe ſenſes, 
would ſooneperiſhand vaniſhzif it were not conſervedin 
Bookes, Traditions, Conferences ,and in Places purpoſely deſig- 
ned to that end, as Univerſities, Colledges, Schooles, where it 
may have fixt ſtations and Power and Ability of uniteing and 
improveing it (elfe. | 

s& Andfirſt,the workes whichconcernethe Seates ofthe 
Muſes , are foure, Foundations of Howſes, Endowments 
with Revenewes; Grant of Priviledges, InStitations, and fta- 
twtes for Government; all: which-chiefly conduceto private- 
nefſe and quietneſle of life, anda diſchatge from. cares and 
troubles, much! like- the ſtations Uirgil deſcribeth for the 
Hiveing of Bees; © 

«Principio Sedes Apibu ſtatiog petenda; 
Quoneh, fit ventis adituyc. 

$ Burthe workes touching Beokes are chiefly rwo: Firſt 
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Libraries, wherein, asin famous ſhrines, the Reliques of the 
Ancient Saints, full of virtue, are repoſed. Secondly ,vew B- 
ditions of AuFtors, with corretted impreſsions , more faithful 
Tranſlations, more profitable Gloſſes,more diligent Annotations, 
with the like traines furniſht and adorned. 
$ Furthermore, the works pertaining to the Perſons of 
Learned men, belides the Advancing 'and Countenancing of 
them ingenerall, are likewile two; the Remuneration and De- 
fignation of Readers, in Arts and Sciences already extant and 
known, andthe Remuneration and Nefignaticn of writers con- 
cerning thoſe parts of Knowledge , which hetherto have not bin 
ſufficiently till dand labour d. Theſe breefely are the works 
and Acts, wherein the Merit of many renowned Princes 
and other illuſtrious Perſons, hath bin famed, towards the 
ſtate of Learning. As for particular Commemoration, of a- 
ny that hath well deſerved of Learning, when l think theres. 
of, that of Cicero comes into my mind, which was a motive 
unto him after his teturne from baniſhmenr co give generall 
thanks, Difficile non aliquem, ingratum, quenquam preterire: 
Let us rather,accordirig tothe advice of Scripture, Look unto 
the part of the race which u before us, thenrlook back unto that 


” 


which u already attained. WES FOES 

IN. Firſt therefore,amongſt ſo many Colledges of Eu- 
rope, excellently founded, I finde ſtrange, that they are all de- 
ſtinated to certain Profesfions and none Dedicated to Free and 
"Untvyerſall ſtudies of Arts and Sciences; For he that judgeth, 
thatall Learning ſhould be referred to ule and Action,judg- 
eth well; but yetit is ealy;this way to-fall intothe error taxt 


in the AncieritFable, in which,theother parts of the Body en- 


A.ſop. Fab, tred an Albion ag ain I; the.[t omach, becauſe e it neither perforw 4 


the office of Motion, as the Limbes dve, nor of ſenſe, as the head 
doth; bur yerall this while it is the ſtomach, that concotteths 
converteth.,and diſtribureth-nouriſhment into the reſt of the 
body: So if any man think Philoſophy and univerſall conters- 
plations a vaine and idle-ſtudy, he doth not conſider that all 
Profeſsions and Arts from thence. derive their ſappe and 
ſtrength, And ſurely Iam perſwaded that this hath bin a 
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great cauſe why the happy progreſſion of Learning hitherto hath 
bin retarded, becauſe theſe Fundamentalls have bin ſtudied 
but only in paſſage,and deeper draughts have not bin taken 
thereof: For if you will have a Tree bear more fruit than it hath 
uſed to doe, itis not any thing you can doe to the boughes, 
bur it is the ſtirring of the earth aboutthe root, and the ap- 
plication of new mould, or you doc nothing. Neither is ir 
tobe palsd over in ſilence, that this dedicating of Colledges and 
Societies, only tothe uſe of Profeſſory Learninghath, not only, bin 
an enemyto the growth of Sciences; but hath redounded likewiſe to 
the prejudice of States and Governments: For hence it com- 
monly falls outthat Princes,whenthey would make choice 
of Miniſters fit for the Aﬀaires of State, finde about them 
ſuch amarveilous ſolitude of able men; becauſe there is no 
education Collegiate deſign'd tothis end, where ſuch as are 
fram'd and fitted by nature thereto, might give theml*!ves 
chiefly ro Hiftories, Moderne Languages Books ar £.;j- 


courſes of Policy, that ſo they might come more able and 
better furniſh to ſervice of State. 


$ And becauſe Founders of (ſolledges doe Plant , and 
Founders of Lefturers doewater , it followeth now in orderto 
ſpeak of the Defe&ts which are in publique Lectures; 
the ſmallneſſe of ftipends (eſpecially with us) aſsigned to Rea- 
ders of Arts or of Profeſsions: For it doth much importto the 
Progreſsion and Profictency of Sciences, that Readers in every 
kinde be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſufficient men: 
as thoſe that are ordained;not for tranſitory uſe, but for to 
maintaine and propagate the ſeeds of Sciences for future A- 
ges: This cannot be, except the Rewards and Conditions 
be appointed ſuch, as may ſufficiently content the moſt e- 
minent maninthat Art,ſo as he canbe willing to ſpend his 
whole Age in that funtion and never deſire to Practiſe. 
Wherefore that Sciences. may flourifp, Davids Military Law 
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ſhould be obſerved, That thoſe that Staied with the Carriage i $am; 30; 


ſhould haye equall parts with thoſe that were in the Aftion, elſe 
will the Carriages be ill attended. So Readers in Sciences ate, 
a5 it were, Protetors and Guardians of the Proviſion of 
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Learning, whencethe Action and ſervices of Sciences may 
be furniſh't. Wherefore it is reaſon that the Salaryes of Spe 
culative men, ſhould be equall tothe gaines of Attive men; other. 
wile if allowancesto Fathers of Sciences be not in a compe- 
rentdegree ample and condigne; it will cometo paſſe, 
Virg.Geor. 'Tt Patrem invalid: referent jejunia Nati. 

Ze $ Now lwillnote another Defz&, wherein ſome AL 
chymiſt ſhouldbe called unto for help, for this Set of Men 
adviſe Students to ſell their Bookes andto build Fornaces; to 
quit Minerva andthe Mules, as Barren Virgins, andto apply 
themſelves to Vulcane. Yet certainly it muſt be confeſt,that 
unto the depth of (,ontemplation, and the fruit of Operative 
ſtudies in many Sciences, eſpecially Naturall Philoſophy, and 
Phyfique ; Bookes are not the only [ubfdiary JnStruments, 
wherein the Munificence of men, hath not bin altogerher 
wanting; for we ſee Spheres, Globes, Aſtrolabes, Maps, and 
the like, have bin provided, and with induſtry invented, as 
Helps to Aſtronomy and Coſmography; as well as Bookes. We 
ſee likewiſe ſome places dedicatedtothe ſtudy of Phyſique, 
to have Gardens for the infpettion and obſervation of fimples of 
all ſorts; and to be auctorized the uſe of Dead ©Bodies for A- 
aatomy-Lefures. Butthole doe reſpect buta few things; in 
the generality ſet it down for Truth, That there can bardly be 
made any maine Proficience inthe diſclofing of the ſecrets of Na- 
ture, unleſſe there be liberall Alowancefor Experiments; whether 
of Vulcan or of Dxdalus; F mean of Fornace, or of Engine, or a- 
2» other kind; And therefore as Secretaries and Spialls of State, 
are allowed to bring in Bills for their diligence in the inqui- 
ry and dilcovery of New Occurrences and Secrets in For- 


Nature their Bills of Expences; elſe you ſhall never be adver- 
tiled of many things moſt worthy tobe known, For it 4- 
lexander made ſuch a liberall Aſtignation of Treaſure unto Ari- 
ſtotle, for Hunters, Fowlers, Fiſhers; 'and the-like; that he 
might compile a. Hiſtory of living Creatures; "certainly 
much mare is thejrmerit:who wander notin wild forreſts 
$ Another 
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raigne Eſtates; ſo you muſt allow Jutelligencers and Spialls of 


+, 1#:5,2ut-make themmſelyes a way through the Laby- 
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$ Another Defect to be obſerved by us (indeed of great 
import) 1s, Anegleti,n thoſe which are Governours in UVntver- 
fities,of ( onſultation; and in Printes and ſuperior Perſons,of vi 
fitation; tothis end, that it may with all diligence be confidered 
and conſulted of , whether the Readings, Diſputations and other 


Scholaſticall exerciſes, anciently inſtituted ,will be good to conti- 


nue,or rather to antiquate and ſubtitute others more effeftuall: 
For amonglt Your Majeſfties moſt \vile maxims,I find this, 


That in all uſages and Prefidents the times be ecnfidered wherein 1aconus 
they firſt began; which if they were weak or ignorant, it derogateth _ 


fromthe Authority of the uſage and leaves it for ſuſpe&t.Therefore 
in as much as the uſages and orders of Univerſities, were 
tor molt part derived from times more obſcure and tinlear- 
red than our own, it ts the more reaſonthat they be re-ex- 
amined. In this kind I will give an inſtance or two for ex- 
amples lake, in things that feem moſt obvious and familiar. 
Jt is. an uſuall prattice (but in my opinion ſomewhat prepoſterow ) 
that Scholars in the Vniverfities, are two early entred in Logique 
and Rhetorique; Arts indeed fitter for Graduats than Children and 
Novices. Forthele two (it the matter be well weighed) are 
in the number of the graveſt Sciences, being the Arts of Arts, 
the one for Judgement the other for Ornament. So likewile they 
contain Rules and Directions, either for the Diſpoſition or 
Illuſtrationof any ſubje& or mareriall Circumſtance there- 
of. and therefore for mindes empry and unfraught with 
matter-& which have not as yergathered that which Cicero 
calls Silva and Supellex , that is ſtuffe and variety of things; 
to begin withthole Arts, (as if one would learn to weighs 
of meaſure, orpaint the wind) doth work but this effect, 
that the virtue and ſtrength of theſe Arts, which are great 
and Univerſall, are almoſt made contemptible, and have de- 
generatedeither into ChildiſþSophiſtry or ridiculous Aﬀe tation; 
or at leaſt have bin embaſed intheir reputation. And far- 
ther, theuntimely and unripe acceſsion to thefe Arts, hath 
drawn on by neceſfary conlequence, a watery and fuperh. 
ciary delivery and handling thereof, as is fitted indeed to the 
capacities of Children. Another inſtance which I will fer 
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downe as an Etror now grown inveterate long agoe inthe 
Lniverſities, and itis this; That in Scholaſticall exerciſes;there 
uſethto be a divorſe, very prejudicioun between Invention and 
Memory: for there the most of their ſpeeches are either , altogether 
premeditatesſo0 as they are uttered in the very preciſe forme of 
words they were conceived in » and-nothing left to iuvention; or 
meerely extemporall, ſo as very litle is left to Memory; Whereas 


inLite and Acion,there is very litle ule of either of theſe a- 


part, but rather of their intermixture; that is,of notes or me- 


morialls, and of extemporall [ peech: So as by this courle, ex- 
erciles are not accommodate to practice, nor the mage an- 
{vwereth to the Life:And it is everatrue rule in exerciſes, that 
all, as neere as may. be, , ſhould repreſent thoſe things which in 
common courſe of life uſe to be prattiſed, otherwile they will 
pervertthe motions and faculcies of the mind, and not pre- 

are them.” The truth whereof isplainly diſcovered, when 
Schollars come to the Practice of their Profeſsions, or other 
Actions of Civile life-which when they {crtinto, this defect, 
whereof we ſpeak, is ſoon found out by themielves, but 
{ooner by others. Butthis part, zoxcbing the amendment of the 
Taſtitutions of the Vniverfities,I will conclude,with the clauſe 


Cic.Epitt. 9f Cſars lerter ro Oppius, Hoc qutadmodum fieri poſsit, nonnul- 
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Ad Atr.lib. 1a mihi in mentem veniunt > multareperiri poſſunt, de in rebu, 


r0g0 Vos ut cogitationem' ſuſcipiatis, 
$ Another Defe# which I note, aſcendes a litle high- 
erthan the precedent: For as the progreſsion of Learning con- 
fiſteth much inthe wiſe Government and Inſtitution of Oniver þi- 
ties in particular, ſo it would be more advanced, if the Vniverſ.- 
ties in generall, diſperſedthrough all Europe, were united in anee: 
rer conjunttion and correfpondence by mutuall Fntelligence. For 
there are, as we ſee, many Orders and Societies, which, 
chough they be divided under {everall Soveraignties 8 ſpa- 
cious Territories, yet they doe contract and maintaine a So- 
ciety and a kind of Fraternity one with another; in ſo much 
that they have their Provincialls and Generalls, ro whom all 
thereſt yeeld obedience. And {yrely as nature creates Bro- 
ther-hoods in Families; and Arts Mechanicall contract Bro- 
ther-hocds 
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ther-hoods in Communalties.che Anointment of God ſuper-in- 
ducerh a brother-hood in Kings and Biſhops; Vowes and Ca- 
nonicall rules unite a Brotherhood in Orders. in like manner 
there cannot but intervene a4 Noble and Generow Fraternty 
between men by Learning and Illuminations, refleting upon 
that relation which is attributed to God, who himlelte is 
called, The Father of Illuminations or Lights. lac. I; 
$ Laſtly, this I ind fault with, which I ſomewhat 
roucht upon before, that there hath not bin, or very rarely bin, 

any publique defignation of able men, who might write or make in- 

cuiry of ſuch parts of Learning as have not bin bitherto ſufficiently 
laboured and ſubdued. Vnto which point it will be very a- 
vailable,it there were erected a kind of vifration of Learning, 

and a Cenſe or Eſtimate taken, what parts of Learning are 
richand well improved; what poore and deſtitute: For the 
opinion of Plenty is amongſt the ( uſes of want, and the mulri- 

crude of Bookes makes a ſhew rather of ſuperfluity,than pe- 
nucy. Which ſurcharge,nevertheleſſe, ifa man would make ED 
a rightjudgement; is not remedied by uppreting or extin- * we 
guiſhing books heretofore written, but by publiſhing good” 


O 


new bookes, which may be of ſuch aright kind, Th.4, as the Exod.3: 
Serpent of Moſes may deyoure the Serpents of the -nthanters. 

$ TheRemedies of thele defets now enumerate , ex- 
cept the laſt, and of the laſt alſo, in retpect of the Active part 
thereof, which 1s the De/ignation of writers, are opera Baſilica, 
towards which the endeavours and induſtry of a private 
man, are commonly bur as an Image ina croſte way, which 
may point at the way, but cannot goe it: Burt the ſpeculative 
tart, which pertaineth t9 the examination of knowledges, namely; 
what is Deficient in every particular Science, is opento the in- 
daſtry of a private man. Wherefore my Defignement is to at- 
tempt a generall and faithfull perambulation and viſutation of 
Learning; ſpecially with a diligent and exatt enquiry, what parts 
thereof ly: freſh and waſt, and are not ,yet improved and conver - 
ted to uſe by the inauitry. of men, to the end that fucha plor 
made, and recorded to memory, may miniſter light both ro 
publique Deſignations, and the voluntary labours of privare 
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endeavours. Wherein neverthelefle my purpole is, at this 
times t6 note only Omiſsions and Deficiencies, and not 10 make 
redarguiion of Errors and Overfights: For itis one thing to ler 
forth what ground lieth unmanur'd, and another thing, to 
correct ill husbandry in that whichis manured. 

$ Inthe undertakingrand handling of which worke I 
am not ignorant whata buſinefſe I move, and what a dith- 
cult province ſuſtaine, and allo, how unequall my abiliries 
are unto my will: yer I have a good hope, that if my extreme 
loveto Learning carrry me too farre, | may obrtaine the ex- 
cuſe of affection, forthar, it is not grantedto man, To love and 
tobewiſe. I know wellthar [muſt leavethe ſame liberty of 
judgemeat to others, that Iuſemy felfe; andzintruth) I ſhall 
be indifferently glad, to accept from others,as to impart that 


Cic.Offc.r duty of humanity; Nam qui erranti comiter mon{irant viam,&)c. 


ex Ennio. 


Prov 22, 


I doe fore-ſee likewiſe chat many of thoſe things which | 
ſhall enter and regiſter as Omiſsions and Deficients, will in- 
curre diverſe cenſures; as, that ſome parts of this enterpriſe 
were done long-agoe and now are extant, others, that they 
raſt of curioſity, and promiſeno grear fruit; others, that the 
are too difficult and impoſsible to be compaſſed by humane 
induſtries. For the two firſt, ler the particulars ſpeak for 
themſelves: For the laſt, touching impoſſibility , I deter- 
mine thus; All thoſe things are to be held polcible and per- 
formeable » which may be accompliſhr by ſome perſon 
thoughnot by every one; and which may be done by the 
united labours of many, though not by any one apart, and 
which may be effeed in a fuccelsion of ages, though not 
inthe ſame age; and in briefe , which may be finiſht by che 
publique care and charge, though not by the ability and in- 
duſtry of particular perſons. If, notwithſtanding, there be 
any man who would rather take to himſelfe that of Solo» 
mon, Dicit Piger Leo eſt in via, than that of Virgil 
*Poſſunt quia poſſe videntur: Itis enough tome, if my la- 
bours may be eſtimed as votes, andthe betrer ſort of wiſhes: 
foras itasketh ſome knowledge to demand a queſtion not 


1mpertinent; ſo itrequirethſome ſenſe ro make a wiſh not | 
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1. An univerſall Partition of Humane Learning, into, Hiſtory. 
II. Poetry. III. Philoſophy. ) This Partition is taken from the 
triplicity of Intelleftive Faculties: Memory: Imazination: Reaſon. 
y The ſame Partition u appropriate to Divine Learning. 


 f Hat is the trueſt Partition of humane Learning, 
1 which hath reference to the three F aculties of 
Mans ſoule, which is the ſeat of Learning. Hi- 
ſzory is referred to Memory, Poeſy tothe Imagination, ©Pi- 
loſophy to Reaſon. By *Poeſyin this place,we underſtand no- 
thing elſe, butfeigned Hiſtory, or Fables. As tor Ferſe, that is 
only a {tile of expreſsion, and pertaines to the Art of Elocu- 
tion ,of which indue place. | 

y Hiſtory is properly of Individualls circumſcribed 
within time aud place : tor although Natwrall Hiſtory ſeeme 
to be converlant about univer(all Natures , yet this fo falls 
out becaule of the promiſcuous fimilitude in things Natu- 
rall comprehended under one kind; ſo that if you'know one, 
you know all ofthar ſpecies. But if any where there be 
found Individualls, which in their kind are either fingular, 
as the Sun, and the Mvone, or which doe notably digreſle, 
fromtheir kinde, as Monſters, theſe are as aptly handled in 
Natural Hiftory, as particular men are in Civile Hiſtory. All 
theſe are referred unto Memory. 

IT. Poeſy,in that ſenſe we have expounded it, #s like- 
wiſe of Indryidualls , fancied to the fimilitude of thoſe 
things which in true Hiſtory are recorded, yet lo asoften ir 
excceds meaſure, and thoſe things which in Nature would 
never meet, nor comets paſſe, Poeſy compoſerh and intro- 
duceth ar pleaſure, even as Painting doth: which indeed is 
the work of the Imagination. 

III. Philoſophy dilmiſſech Individualls and compre- 
hendeth not the firſt Impreſsions, butthe abſtrat Morions 
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thereof,and converſant in compounding and dividing them 
according to the lawv of Nature and of the things them- 
ſelves:And this is wholly the office and operation of Reaſon. 

$ And thart this Diſtribntion is truely made; he ſhall ea- 
fily conceive that hath recourſetothe Originalls of Intelle- 
Rualls, Jadividualls only ſtrike the ſenſe, which is the port 
or entrance of the underſtanding. The Images or Imprelsi- 
ons of thole Individualls accepted from the ſenſe, are fixt in 
the Memory and at firſt enter into it entire, in the ſame 
manner they were met: afterwards the underſtanding rumi- 
nates upon them and refines them, which than it doth ci- 
ther meerely review, or in a wanton delight counterfeit and 
reſemble, or by compounding and dividing digeſt andendue 
them. So iris cleerely maniteſt; that from theſe three foun- 
taines of Memory, of Imagination and of Reaſon, thereare 
theſe three Emanations, of Hiſtory, of Poeſy, and of Philoſ0- 
phy, and thatthere can be no other nor no more: for Hiſtory 
and Experience,we take for one and the ſame,as we doe Phi- 
doſophy and Sciences. 

$ Neitherdoe wethink any other Partition than this is 
requiſiteto Divine Learning. Indeed the informations of 
Oracle and of Senſe be diverle; both in the matter and man- 
ner of Conveying, bur the ſpirit of Man is the ſame;the Cells 
and Receptacles thereof the very ſame. For it comes to paſle 
here, as if diverſe Liquors,and that by diverſe Funnells, 
{ſhould be receiv'd into one and the ſame vellell. Where- 
fore Theology alſo confiſts either of Sacred Hiſtor y;of Para- 
b1:s, which are a kind of Divine ©Poeſy; or of Precefts and 
Dofttrines, as an eternall Philoſophy. As for that part which 
ſeemes ſupernumerary,which is Prophecy, that is abranch 
of Hiſtory: however Divine Hiſtory hath that prerogative 
over Humane,thatthe Narration may be before the Fact as 
well as after. 
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,T, The Partiion of Hitory into Naturall and Civile (EctleſyaFticall 
and Literary comprehended under Civill,) 11. The Partition of 
Natarall Hiſtory, into the Hiſtory of Generations. [It Preter- _T 
 nerations, IV. Of GAres. | 


#2: Iftory is either Natural or ('ivile: in Natural the 
$ operations of Natureare recorded, in Civil the 

$2 Actions of men. In both theſe without queſtion, 
the Divine workings are tranſlucent, bur more conſpicu- 
ous in Ats Cryill: inlo much as they conſtirute a peculiar 
Kind of | Hiſtory, which weuſ ually Rile Sacred or Ecclefabti- 
call: And intruth to us ſuch leeries the Dignity of Leatn- 
ing and of Arts to be; rhat there oughtto be reſery'd a Parti- 
cular History for then apart from che reſt, ' which yer we 
underſtand to-be comprehended,' as Bcclefutiqne MAGI 
w under Hiſtory Crpile. _.- 

The Partition of Natwrall Hiſtory we ſhall raiſe © out 
of "hi ace and - condition of Natare hirfelfe, which is 
found {ubje&tro artiple ſtate, and under a three-fold regi- 
ment; For Nature #t either F ree and diſplaying her ſelfe in her 
ordinary courſe; as in the Heavens ; living Creatures,Plants, 
and the Univerſall turnicure of the world; or put out of her 
uſuall courſe and depos'd from her ſtate, ty the pravities and in- 
ſolencies of contumacious Matter , and the Violence of Impedi- 
ments, as in Monſters: or laſtly ſhe is Compreſt and faſhioned, 
and as it were new caſt , as in Artificall Operations . Let 
therefore the partition of Naturall Hiſtory, be made intothe 
Hiſtory of Generatioss; of Preter-Generations , and of Arts, 
whereof the laſt we ule to call HiStory Mechanicall, or Expe- 
rimentall. The firſt of theſe handles the Liberty f Nature. 
the ſecond the Frrors; the third che Bandes thereof. And we 
are the rather induced to alsigne the Hiſtory of” Arts, as 2 
branch of Naturall Hiſtory » becauſe an opinion hath long 

time 
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C. Plin. 
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time gon currant, as if Art were ſome different thing from 


Nature, and Artificiall from Naturall. From this miſtake 
this inconvenience ariſes;that many writers of Naturall Hi- 
ſtory think they have quit themſelves ſufficiently, if they 
have compiled a Hiſtory of Creatures, or of Plants, or of Mi- 
neralls; the experiments of Mechanicall Arts paſtover in fi- 
lence. Butthere is yet a more ſubtile deceit which ſecretly 
ſeales into the mindes of Men, namely, that Art ſhould be 
reputed a kind of Additament only to Nature, whoſe virtue 
is this, that it can indeed either perfe&t Nature inchoate, or re- 
paire it when it is decaieds or ſet it at liberty from impediments, 
but not quite alter, tranſmute, or ſhake it in the foundations: 
whicKerroneous conceit hath brought in a too haſty de- 
{paire upon mens enterpriſes. But onthe contrary, this cer- 
taintruth ſhould be throughly ſerled in the minds of men, 
That Artificialls differ not from Naturalls in Forme and Eſſence, 
but inthe Efficient only; for man hath no power over Nature 
{aveonly in her Motion; that is, to mingle or put together 
Naturall bodies, and to ſeparate or put them aſunder, 
wherefore where there is Appoſition and Seperation of Bodies, 
Naturall conjoyning (as they terme it) Adttive with Paſſive, 
man may doe all things; this not done, he can doe nothing. 
Nor is itmarteriall ſo things be managed ina right order, for 
the production of ſuch an effect, whether this be done by the 
Artof Man or without the Art of Man. Gold is ſometimes 
diſgeſted and purged from crudities and impurities, by fire; 
{ometimes found pure in ſmall ſands, Nature performing 
her own worke. So the Raine-Bow is formed of a dewy 
cloude in the Aire above; forn''d alſo by aſperſion of 
water by us below. Therefore Nature commandeth all, 
andthele three are her {ubſticute Adminiſtrators, The courſe 
of Nature; the Expatiation of Nature and Art, or the Cooperati- 
onof Man with Nature in particulars. Wherefore it is very 
proportionable that thete three be comprized in Naturall 
Hiſtory, which C.Pliniw for molt part performed, who a- 
lone comprehended Natural! Hiftory according to the dig- 
nity thereof; but what he thus comprehended he hath not 
handled 
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handled as was meet, nay rather foulely abuled. 

IT. The hiſt of theſe is extant in lome good perfecti- 
on: The two latter are handled ſo weakly and ſo unprofitably that 
they may be referr*d tothe lit of Dee 1 cients. For you ſhall 
find noſufhcient and competent colle&tion of thole works 
of Nature which have a Digreſion and Deflettion from the or - 
dinary courſe of Generations, Produttions and Motions, whe- 
ther they be the ſingularities of certain Countries and Pla- 
ces, or the ſtrange events oftimes; or- the wit of chance, or 
the effects of latent proprieties;or Monodicalis of* Nature in 
their kinde. Jris true, there are a number of Buokes more 
than enough, tullfraught with fabulous Experiments: for- 
ged Secrets, and frivolous Impoſtures, fot pleaſure and 
{trangeneſle; but a ſubſtantiall and ſevere Colle&ion of Hete- 
roclites, and of the wonders of Nature , diligently examined 
and faithtully deſcribed, thi, I ſay, F finde not eſpecially with 
due rejection, and, as it were; publique profcyiption of un- 
truchs and fables, which have gorup into credit. For as the 
matter 15 now carried, if any untruths rouching Native be 
once on foot and celebrated (whether it be the Reverence of 
Antiquity, that can thus farre countenance them, or that it 
is atrouble to call them unto a re-examination; or that the 
are held to be rare ornaments of {peech) for ſimilitndes and 
compariſons )they are never after exterminate and called in. 
Theule of this work honour'd with a Preſident in Ariſtotle, 
is nothing lefle than to give contentment to curious and 
vaine Wits, as the manner of Mirabilaries and the ſpreaders 
of invented Prodigtes is to doe; but for rwo reaſons ſerious 
and grave; the one to correct the partiality of Axioms, 
which arecommonly grounded upon common and popu- 
larexamples; the other becauſe from the wonders of Nature, a 
faire and open paſlage 1s made to the wonders of Art. For the 
buſines in this martrer is ho morethan by quick ſent to trace 
outthe footings of nature ir hir willfull wanderings; thar 
ſoafrerward you miay be able ar your pleaſure, ro lead or 
force her tothe ſame place and poſtures againe. 

$ Neither doe l give in precept that, ſuperſtitious Nar- 
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rations of Sorceries, Witch-crafts, Inchanements, Dreams, 
Divinationss and the like, where there is cleere evidence of 

the fat and deed done, be altogether excluded from this Hi. 

{tary of Marvailes. For it 1s not yet known, in what caſes 

and how farre, effects attributed roluperſticion, doe partici. 

pate of N aturall Canſes ; and therefore, howloever the uſe 

and practice of theſe Arts, in my opinion, is juſtly ro be con- 
demned, yet from the 11 peculation and conſideration of 

them, (if they be cloſely purſued) we may atraine a profita- 

ble dire&tion; not only for the right diſcerning of offences in 

this kind of guilty perſons; but for the farther diſcloſeing of 

the ſecrets of Nature. Neither ſurely ought a man to make 

(cruple of entring and penetrating the vaults and receſles of 

theſe Arts, thatpropoleth to himlſelte only the inquiſition of 

K.IAuzs Truth, as your Majelty hath confirmed in your own exam- 
6" ple: For you have with the two clear and quick-{1ghred 
eyes of Religion and Naturall Philoſophy, lo wilely and 
throughly enlightned theſe /hadowes, that you have proved 

your (elte moſt like the Sunne which paſſeth through pollu- 

ted places, yet is not diſtained. ButthisI would admoniſh, 

that theſe Narrations which have mixture with Superſtition, 
be ſorted by themſelves, and not be mingled with the Nar- 
rations, which are purely and f{incerely Naturall . As for the 
Narratjons touching the ©Prodigies and Miracles of Religi- 

ens, they are either nottrue; orno way Naturall, and there- 

fore pertaine not to A(aturall Hiſtory. 

| "y IV. For Hiſtory of Nature,wrought and ſubdued by the 
it hand,which we are wontto call Mechanicall, I inde indeed 
ii} lomecolle&tions made of Agriculture, and likewiſe of ma- 
ny Manuall Arts, but commonly ( which in tis kind of 
knowledge is agreat detriment) with a neglect and rejecti- 
on of Experiments familiar and vulgar, which yet, to the in- 
terpretation of Nature, doeas much, it not more. conduce, 
than Experiments of a higher quality. Bur it 1s efſtimed a 
kind of diſhonour and aſperſion unto Learning, if learned 
men ſhould, upon occalion perchance, deſcend to the In- 
ciuiry or Obſervation of Matters Mechanicall, excepr they bc 
| reputed 
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So likewile the Nature of this great Citty of the world, and 
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reputed for Secrets of Art, or Rarities,or Subtleties. Which hu- 
mor of vaine and ſupercilious arrogance, Plato. juſtly deri- 
deth;where he brings in Hippias a vaunting Sophiſt diſpur- 
ing with Socrates a (evere and ſolid inquiſitor of Truth; 
where the ſubje& being of Beauty, Socrates after his wan- 
dring and looſe manner of diſputeing,brought in firlt an ex- 


ample of afaire Virgin, than of a faire Horſe, than of a faire 
Pot well 


ſpute with any that alleaged ſuch baſe and ſordid inſtances, to 
whom Socrates,Fou have reaſon and it becomes you well, being a 
manſo trimme in your veſtments, and ſo neat in your ſhoves, and 
ſo goes on in an Irony. And certainly this may be averr'd 
for truth, that they be northe higheſt inſtances, thar give the 
belt andſureſt information. This is not unaptly exprelt in 


glaz?d; at this laſt inſtance Hippias ſomewhat In Hipp. 
mov'd (aid; Were it not for curteſy ſake I ſhould diſdaine to di- 9: 


the Tale;ſo common, of the Philoſopher, That while be gaz/d, _C.. -. 
upward tothe ſtarres felt intothe water : for if he had lookt Thalcte, 


down, he mighthave ſeen the ſtarres in the water;but look- 


ingup to heaven he could not ſee the water in the ſtarres. In 


like manner it often comes to paſle that ſmall and mean 
things conduce more tothe diſcovery of great matters, than 


| great things to the diſcovery of ſmall matters; and there- 
ore Ariſtotle notes well, that the Nature of every tving 1s beſs Pol.lib.1 - 
ſeen in hi ſmalleſt Portions. For that cauſe he inquires the 


Nature ofa Common-wealth, firſt ina Family and the fim- 
ple conjugations of Society, Man and Wite; Parents and 


Children, Maſter and Servant, which are in every cottage. 


thePolicy thereof, muſt be ſought in every firſt Concordan- 
ces and leaſt Portions of things. So weſecthar ſecret of Na- 


ture (eſtimed one of the great myſteries) of the turning of 


[ron toucht with a Loadſtone towards the Poles , was 
found outin needles of [ron, not in barres of Iron. 

$ Butifmy judgement be of any waight, I am wholly 
of this mind; that the uſe of Mechanicall Hiſtory, to the raile- 
ing of Naturall Philoſophy, is of all other the moſt radicall 
and fundamentall; ſuch Naturall Philoſophy, I underſtand 
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as doth not vaniſh into the fumes of ſubrile and fublime ſpe. 
culations; butſuch as ſhall be effeRually operative to the 
ſupport and aſkiſtance of the incommodiries of mans life: 
For it will not only help for the preſent, by conneing and 
transferring the obſervations of one Art, into the uſe of 0. 
thers, which muſt needs cometo paſſe, whenthe experien- 
ces of diverſe Arts ſhall fall intothe conſideration and ob- 
ſervation of one man; but farther it will give a moreclear il- 
lumination,than hetherto hath ſhined forth, for the ſearch- 
ing out ofthe cauſes of things, andthe deducing of Axioms, 
For like as you can never well know and prove thediſpoſtti- 
on of another man,unlefle you provoke Fim ; nor Protew e- 
ver changed ſhapes » untill he was ſtraitned and held faſt 
with cordes; ſo nature provoked and vexed by Art, doth 
more cleerely appear, than when ſhe is lefr free to hir lelfe. 
But before we diſmiſſethis part of Naturall Hiftory, which 
we call Mechanicall and Experimentall, this muſt be added, 
Thatthe body of ſ#ch a Hiſtory,,uuſt be built not only upon 


; Mechanical Arts themſelves, but the operative part of Libe- 


rall ſciences, as alloupon many praQtices not yet grown up 
into Art, that nothing reli e may be omitted, which 
availes to the information of the underſtanding. And ſo 
this is the firſt Partition of Natwrall Hiſtory. 
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F. The Second Partition of Natura Hiſtory, from the uſe andend 
thereof into Narrative and Induttive. And that the moſt noble 
end of Natural Hiſtory is, that it miniſter and conduce tothe build- 
ing up of Philoſophy : which end Induttive Hiftory reſpeeth. 
II. The partit16 of the Hiſtory of Generations intothe Hiſtory of the 
Heavens, The Hiſtory of the Meteors, The Hiſtory of the Earth 
and Sea, The Hiſtory of Maſſive Bodies, or of the greater Corporat. 
ons. The Hiſtory of Kindes, or of the leſſer Corporations. z 


NS Aturall HiStory, as in reſpe& of the ſubictt it 6 
RF of three ſorts,as we obſerved before, ſoinreſpeR 
$0$@ of the uſe,of two: for itis applied, either for the 
knowledge of things themſelves wn in HiStory, or as 
the Primitive matter of Philoſophy. The former of theſe, 
which either for thepleaſure of the Narrationsis delight- 
full, or far the praQtice of experiments is uſefull;and for ſuch 
pleaſure or profits ſake is purſued, is of farre inferior quali- 
ty,compared with that whichis the Marterialls and Proviſte 
on of a true and jui# Induttion;and gives the firſt ſuck to Phi- 
loſophy, wherefore let us again divide Natural Hiſtory, into 
Hiſtory Narrative, and InpucTIVE; thr latter we report as 
Der1cienT. Nor doe the great names of Ancient Philo. 
ſophers, or the mighty volumes of Moderne writers ſo a- 
ſtoniſh my ſenſe, for I know very well that Natural! Hiſtory, 
is already extant>ample for the maſſe, for variety delight- 
full, and often curious for the diligence: butif youtake from 
thence Fables aid Antiquity,and Allegations of Anthors, and 
vain Controverfies , Philology and Ornaments, Which are ac- 
commodate to Table-talke, or the night-diſcourſes of Lear- 
ned men, then will the ſequel, forthe InsTauraTIONs OR 
Px1LosoPHY, come to no greatmatter: Andro ſpeak truth 
this is farre ſhort of the variety which we intend. For firſt 
thoſe two parts of Naturall Hiſtory, whereof we have ſpo- 
ken; 'T he Hiſtory of Preter-generations, and of Arts, matters 
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of great conſequence, are there Deficient: than in that 
third generall Part mentioned before, namely of Generati- 
ons, of five parts thereof, the Naturall Hiſtory extant gives 
ſatisfaction only to one. 
17. Forthe Hiſtory of Generations hath Five ſubordinate 
Parts; The firſt is of Cele$iall Bodies which comprehends 
the PHAENOMENA ſincere, and notdogmariz'd into any pe- 
remptory aſſertions: The lecond of Meteors with the (- 
mets, and of the Regions, as they call them, of the Aire; nei. 
ther is there extant any Hiſtory concerning (,omets, Fiery 
Meteors, Windes, Raine,Tempeſts and the reſtot any valew. 
The third is of the Earthand of the Water (as they are inte- 
orall parts of the world) of Mountaines,of Rivers,ot Tydes, of 
Sands, of TVoods, as alſo of the Figure of the continents; as 
they are ſtretcht forth: in all theſe particulars the Inquiries 
and Obſervations are rather Naturall, than Coſmographicall: 
Fourthly, touching the generall Maſſes of Matter, which we 
ſtile the Greater Collegiats, commonly called the Elements: 
Neither are therefound any narrationstouching Fire, Aire, 
Water, and of their Natures, Motions, Workings, Impreſsi- 
ons, Which make up any complete Body . The fift and the 
laſt Part is of the Perfe& and exatt Collettions, which we en- 
title the leſſer Collegiats, commonly called Kindes or Speci- 
fiques. Jnthis laſt part only the induſtry of writers hath ap- 
peared, yet {o.as was prodigally waſted in ſuperfluous mat- 
ter, ſwelling with the outward deſcriptions of liveing 
Creatures,or of Plants and ſuch like; than enricht with ſo- 
lid and diligent obſervations > which -in naturall Hiſtory 
ſhould every where be annext and interſerted. And to ſpeak 
ina wordall the naturall Hiſtory we have, as well in regard 
of the Inquiſition, as of the Colle&tion, is no way propor- 
tionable inreference, to that end whereof we ſpeak, name- 
ly the Raiſeing aud advancing of Philoſophy: Wherefore we 
pronounce. Indufive HiStory Deficient. And thus farre of 
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]. ThePattition of Czvill Hiſtory, into Eccleſiaſtical and Literary, 
and, which reraines the generall name, Czvile, II, Ziterary De- 
ficient, Y Precepts how to compile 27, 


Pep Ivile Hiſtory,in aut omen rightly divided 
{ & % into three kindes;, rſt into Sacred or Ecclefiaſti- 

825 call, then into that which retaines the generall 

name Civile, laftly into that of Learning and Arts. We will 

begin with that kinde weler down laſt, becauſe the other 

are extantzbut this Ithought good to report a# DEFICIENT; it 1s 

the HisroRy or LEARNING, And ſurely the Hiſtory of 
the world deſtitute of this, may be thought not unlike the ſta- 
tue of Polypberus, with his eye our, that part of the Image 
being wanting, which doth moſtſhew the nacure and ſpirit 
ofthe Perſon. And though welet downe this as Deficient, 
yet we are not 1gnorantz that in divers particular ſciences of 
luris-conſules, Mathemaricians, Rhetoricians,P hilolophers, 
thereare made ſome {light Memorialls and {mall relations 
of Sets, Schooles, Books, Authors and ſuch like ſucceſs; - 
ons of ſciences. There are likewile extant, ſome weak and 

barren diſcourſes rouching the Inventors of Arts and ſages; 

bur a Iuſtand Generall Hisroxy or Learxixo, we 2- 

vouch that none hetherto hath bin publiſher, Wherefore we 

will propound the Argument; the way how to contrive it, 

and the uſe thereot. 

It. The Argument u nothing elſe but a recitall from all 
Times what Knowledges and Arts, in what Ages and Climates of 
the world have floriſht: Letthere be made a commemoration 
of their Antiquities, Progreſſes and Peragrations, through di- 
verſeparts ofthe world: ( for Sciences ſhift and remove; as 
people dae,) Againe of their Declenfions, Oblivions, and In- 
flaurations. Let there likewiſe be obſervations taken 
through all Arts, of the ogcafton aud original of their Faven- 
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tion, of their Manner of delivery, and the diſcipline of their 
managings Courſe of ſtudy and exerciſes. Let there allo be 
added the Sets then on foot; and the more famous controver- 
fes which buſied and exerciſed Learned men; the Scandalls 
andreproches to which they lay open; the Lauds and Ho- 
nours wherewith they were gract. Let there benoted the 
Chiefeſt Authors, the beſt Bookes, Scholes, Succeſſions, Univer- 
fittes, Societies, (;olledges, Orders, and whatſoever elle be. 
longs to the State of Learning. But above all, let this be ob- 
ſerved (which is the Grace and Spirit of Ciyile Hiſtory, ) that 
the Cauſes and Conſultations be Connexed, with the e- 
vents: namelyzthat the nature of Countries and People be recor. 
ded, the diſpoſitions apt and able, or inept and inable for diverſe 
diſciplines; the. Occurrences of time Adverſe, or ©Propitious to 
Learning, the zeales and mixtures of Rel:gions, the Diſcounte- 
nances, and favours of Lawes, and laſtly, the emmnent virtues and 
ſway of Perſons of note, forthe promoteing of Learning, and 
the like. Butour adviſe is, that all theſe points be ſo handled, 
that time be not waſted in praiſe and cenſure of particulars, 
after the manner of Critiques, but thatthings be plainly and 
hiſtorically related, and our own judgements very \{paring- 
ly interpoled. 
$ As forthe manner of compileing ſuch a Hiſt»ry, we doe 
eſpecially admoniſh thus much; thatthe Matter and Proviſion 
theresf, bedrawn, not only from HiStories and Critiques, but alſo 
that through every century of years or leſſer Intervalls,by a conti- 
nued ſequence of time,deduced from the higheSt antiquity; the 
beſt Bookes written within thiſe diStinguiſht fpaces of time, be 
corſulted with; that from a taſt and obſervation of the argu- 
ment ſtile and method thereof, and not a through per- 
uſall, for that were an infinite work, the learned ſpirit of 
that age, as by a kind of charme, may be awakt and rais d up from 
the dead. 
y$ Astouching the uſe of thi Work , it is deſign'dto this 
end; not; that the Honour and State of Learning uſher'd in 
by ſo many Images and Ghoſts of the Learned, ſhould be 
celebrated,or thatfor the earneſt affetion we bear toLearn- 
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ing, we deſire, evento a curiohitysto enquireand know,and 
to conſerve whatſoever tothe ſtate of Learning may any 
way appertaine; but chiefly,for a more ſerious and grave 
purpole. It is, in few words this, For that ſuch a Narration, 
a we have deſcribed, in our opinion, may much conferre tothe 
wiſdome and judgement of Learned men, inthe uſe and admini.- 
ſtration of Learning: andthat the paſſions and perturbations, the 
vices and virtues, as well about Intellettuall matters , as Civile, 
may be obſeryed; and the beſt Prefidents for prattiſe may be d?- 
duced therefrom. For it is not Saint Auſtines, nor Saint Am- 
broſe workes, (as we ſuppoſe) that will make ſo wiſe a Bi- 
ſhop or a Divine, as Ecclefiaſticall Story throughly read and 
obſerved : which without queſtion may befall Learned 


men fromthe Hiſtory of Learning. For whatſoever is nor 


munited and ſuſtained by Examples and Records;is expoled 


to imprudency and ruine. Thus much of the Hiſtory of 
Learning. 


of the Dignity. Y e4nd Difficulty of 
Civiie Hiſtory, 


ep lyile Hiſtory properly lo called comes now to be 
OD% handled; The Dignity and Authority whereof, is very 
&2xD cminent among ſecular writings: For upon the 
credit of this Hiſtory the examples of our Anceſtors,the viciſ- 
firudes of Aﬀaires, the grounds of Civile Prudence; and the 
Name and Fame of men depend. 

$ But the Difficulty ts as great as the Dignity, for to draw 
back the mind in writing, to the contemplation of matters 
long agoe paſſed; and thus, as it were, to make it aged, to 
ſearch out with diligence ; and to deliver with faith and 
treedome; and with the life and height of expreſsion, to re- 
preſentunto the eyes, the changes of times; the characters of 


Perſons; the incertainties of Counſils; the Conveyances of 
M Actions 
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Actions (as of waters, ) the ſubtileties of Pretentions; the ſe- 
crets of State, is a taske of great paines and judgement; eſpe- 
cially ſeeing Ancient reports, are ſubject to incertainty;Mo- 
derne liable to danger. Wherefore the errors are many 
whichattend (ivile Hiſtory, whileſt ſome write poore and 
popular Relations the very reproach of Hiſtory ; others 
patch up, inaraſh haſt,and unequall contexture, particular 
Reports, and briefe Memorials; others ſlightly runne over 
the heads of actions done;others onthe contrary purſue eve- 
ry triviall Circumſtance, nothing belonging to the ſumame 
and iſſue of things, ſome out of atoo partiall indulgence to 
their own wit,take confidence to faine many things; bur 
others adde and imprint upon affaires the Image , not ſo 
much of their own wit; as of their affections; mindfull ra- 
ther of their own parts, than to become Religious depo- 
nents for truth; others every where interlace ſuch Politique 
obſervations, as they moſt fancy; and ſeeking occaſion of 
digreſsion for oſtentation; too {lightly break oft the contex- 
ture of the diſcourſe, others for want of moderation and 
judgement over doethings by the prolixity of their ſpee- 
ches, Haranges or other performances; ſo as it is ſuſticiently 
manifeſt, that in the writings of men, there is not any kind 
more rarethan a juſt HiStory, and in all points complete and per- 
Fe&. Butour purpole ar thispreſentis, roſer downa parti- 
tionof knowledge, for the obſervation of parts omitted, and 
not a cenſure of parts erroneous. Now we will proceed to the 
Partitions of (,ivile Hiſtory,and thoſe of diverſe ſorts; for the 
particular kindes will be lefle intangled, if diverſe partitions 
be propounded, than if one partition by diverſe members, 
be curiouſly drawn our. 
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The firſt Partition of Civile Hiſtory, into $ Memorials, 
yd Antiquities, Y And Perfedt Hiſtory. 


eho® Ivile Hiſtory ts of three klnds, not unkitly to be 
WP compared tothe three ſorts of Pictures or Ima- 
R\SX219, ges: for of Piftures and Images we ſee, ſome 
F742 areunperfett andunhniſht, others perfect; and 
others decayed and defaced with Age. In like manner we 
will divide Civile Hiſtory, which t« the Image of Aftions and 
Times, into three kindes , agreeable to thoſe of Pictures; 
namely, Memorials; Perfett Hiſtory; and Antiquities. Me- 
morials are HiStories unfiniſht, or the firſt and rough draughts 
of Hiſtory: Antiquities, are Hiſtories defaced, or the Re- 
maines of Hiſtory, which have caſually eſcaped che ſhip- 
wrtack of Time. | 
$ Memorialsor Preparations to Hiſtory, are of rwo ſorts, 
whereof one may be termed (,ommentaries , the other Re- 
giſters. Commentaries Tet downe a naked Continuance and 
Connexion of Actions and Events, without the Cauſes and 
Pre-rexts of Bulſineſle; the beginings and Motives thefeof, 
alſo the Counſels and Speeches, and other preparations of 
Actions: Forthis is the true nature of Commentaries, though 
Ceſar in modeſty mixt with grearneſle, did for his pleaſure 
apply the name of Commentaries, tothe beſt Hiſtory thar is 
extant. But Regiſters are of two ſorts, for cither they com- 
prehendthetitles of Matter & Perſons in a continuation of 
Times ſuch as are Calewdars and Cronologies: or Solennities of 
Adds, of which kind arethe Edits of Princes; the Decrees 
of Counſils, the Proceedings of Iudgements; Publique Ora- 
tions; Letters or Eſtate and the like; withourtthe Contexture 
or Continued thred of the Narration. | 
 < Antiquities, orthe Remaines of Hiſtories, are as we 
ſaid, tanquam Tabula Naufragii, when induſtrious and un- 
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 derftanding perſons (the memory of Things being decaied 


and almoſt overwhelmed with oblivion) by a conſtant and 
ſcrupulous diligence, out of Geneologies, Calendars, In- 
ſcriptions, Monuments, Coines, Proper-names, and ſtiles; 
Etymologies of words, Proverbs, Traditions, Archives,and 
Jnſtruments, as well publique as private; Fragments of ſto- 
ries, ſcattered paſſages of Books that concerne not Hiſtory, 
out of all theſel ſay, or ſome of them, they recover and 
ſave ſomewhat from the Deluge of Time. Certainly a 
painefull work, but acceptable to all forts of Men, and art- 
tended with a kind of Reverence, and indeed worthy (all 
Fabulous Originals of Nations defac'd, and extinguiſht) to 
be ſubſtituted in the roome of ſuch counterteit ftufte: but 
yet of the leſſe Authority, becauſe whar is proſtitute tothe 
licenſe of private deſignes,looſes the honour of publique re- 
gard. In theſe kinds of Imperfett Hiſtoriss , I deligne no 
Deficience , ſeeing they arezauquam imperfette miſta, (0 as 
ſuch Defects are but their nature. As for Epitomes the cor- 
Yuptiens, certainly , and the Moathes of HiStories, we would 
have them baniſht (wherein we concurre with many of 
moſt {ound judgement) as thoſe that have fretted and cor- 
roded the ſound bodies of . many excellent Hiſtories; and 
wrought them into baſe and unprofitable dreggs. 
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CAP. VI. 


The Partition of Perfe& Hiſtory, into Chroxicles of Times, Lives 
of Perſons, Relations of Atts. 9 ' The Expli 
cation of the Hiftory of Lives, 
9 Of Relations, 


C IN L/ or Perfeft Hiſtory, is of three kinds, accord- 
$ "A ingto the nature of the object which ic pro- 


© 


» 


05 pounds to repreſent ; for it cither repreſents a 


BS2a22 portion of Time; or ſome memorable Perſon; 
or ſome Famous Act: The firſt we call Chronicles or Annals, 
the 
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the lecond Lives . the third Relations. Of theſe, Chronicles 
ſcem to excell, for Celebrity and Name; Lives, for profic 
and examples; Relations, for {incerity and verity. For Chro- 
nicles, repreſent the magnitude of publique Attions, and the ex. 
zerne faces of Men, asthey regardthe publique, and involue in 
filence ſmaller Paſſages, which pertaine either to Matter or Meg. 
And (ceing it isthe workmanſhip of God alone, zo hang the 
greateſt waight upon the ſmalleſt wyers; ut comes many times 
co palle, thatſuch a Hiſtory purſueing only the greater oc-. 
currences, rather ſets forth the Pompe and Solennity, than 
the true reſorts, and the intrinſ{eque contextures of bufi- 
nefle. And although itdoth adde and incermixe the Coun- 
fils themſelves; yet affeting grearneſle, it doth beſprinkle 
mens actions with more {olemneneſle and wildome, than 
indeed is in them, that a Satyre may be atruer table of a Mans 
life, than many ſuch Hiſtories. Contrariwile; Lives, it they 
be well written with diligence and judgement (for we doe 
not ſpeak of Elogies and luch ſlight commemorations) al- 
though they propound unto themlelves ſome particular 
perſon, in whom Actions, as well commune as ſolemne; 
{mall as great; private as publique, havea compoſition and 
commixture;z yet, certainly, they exhibite more lively and 
faichfull Narrations of Matters; and which you may more 
ſafely and ſucceſletully transterre into example. Bur ſpeciall 
Relations of Attions, ſuch as are the warres of Peloponeſus, the 
Expedition of Cyrus, the Conſpiracy of (,ataline, and the like) 
ought to be attired with a more pure and {yncere Candor 
of Truth than the Perfett Hiſtories of Times, becauſe inthem 
may be choſen an Argument more particular and compre- 
henſible; and of thatquality, as good notice and cextitude, 
and full information, may be had thereof; whereas, on the 
contrary, the Story of Time ( [pecially mote ancient than the 
age of the writer) doth often faile inthe memoryofthings, 
and containeth blank ſpaces, which the wir and conjecture 
of the writer (confidently enough ) uſeth to feize upon and 
hill up. Yer this which we ſays touching the ſyncerity of 
Relations, muſt be underſtood- with reſervarion, for jndecd 
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it muſt be confeſled (fince all mortallgood laboureth of im- 
pertection,and conveniences with diſconveniences are ulu- 
ally connext ) that ſuch kind of Relations, {| pecially if they be 
publiſhed about the times of things done; leeing very often 
they are written with paſsion or partiality, of all other nar- 
rations, are deſervedly moſt ſuſpected. Bur againz together 
with this inconvenience, - this remedy groweth up ; that 
theſe ſame Relations, being they are not ſer out iby one fide 
only”, but through fation and partiary , affe&tions are 
commonly publiſhed by ſome or other on both fides; they 
doe by this means open and hedge ina midle way between 
extremes totruth: and after the heat of paſsions is over, 
they become, toa good and wiſe writerof Hiſtory, not the 
worſt matter and ſeedes of a perfect Hiſtory. 
$ As touching 'thoſe points which ſeem deficient in 
cheſe three kinds of Hiſtory, without doubt there are many 
particular Hiſtories (of ſuch I ſpeak as may be had) of ſome 
dignity or mediocrity, which have bin hetherto paſled by, 
tothe great detriment of the honor and fame of ſuch King- 
domes and States, to which they were due, which would 
be too tedious here to obſerve. Bur leaving the ſtories of 
forreigne Nations, to the care of Forreigne Perſons, leftI 
ſhould become Curioſus in aliena Reipub. I cannot faile to 
repreſent unto Your Majeſty the indignity and unworthi- 
neſle of the Hiſtory of England,as it now is, in themain con- 
rinuation thereof, as alſo the parriality and obliquity of that 
of Scotland, in the lateſt and largeſt auchor thereof: ſuppole- 
ingthat it would be honourto Your Majeſty, and a work 
acceptable with Poſterity, if this Iland of Great Britany , as 
it is now joyned ina Monarchy forthe Ages to come, (0 
werejoyned in one Hiſtory for the times paſt, afterthe man- 
ner of the ſacred Hiſtory, which draweth down the ſtory of 
the Ten Tribes,and of the two Tribes as Twinnes toge- 
ther. And if it ſhall ſeem that the waight of the work; 
(which certainly is great and difficult) may make it leſle ex- 
atly,according tothe worthineſle thereof, performed, be- 
hold an excellent period of much ſmaller compaſle of time, 
as 
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asto the ſtory of England; that is to'ſay, fromthe uniting of 
the Roſes tothe uniting of the Kingdomes; a [pace of time, 
w hich in my judgment containes more variety of rare e- 
yents:than in like number of ſucce{{1ons ever was knowne 
in an Hereditary Kingdome. For it begins with the mixt 
Title to a Crownezpartly by might partly by right - An en- 
try by Armes; an eſtabliſhment by marriage ; ſo there tol- 
lowed times anſwerable to theſe beginings ; like waves at- 
ter a great tempeſt, retaining their {wellings and agitations, 
but without extremity of ſtorme; but well paſt through by .. 
the wiſdome of the Pilot, berng one of the moſt ſufficient Kings 

of all his Predeceſſors. Then followed a King whole Actions Hen. VIII 
conducted rather by raſhnefle, than counſil , had much in- 
teermixture with the affaires of Europe ; ballancing and in- 

clining them according as they ſwayed; In whole time be- 

gan that great Alteration in the Ecclefraſticall State; ſuchas ve- 

ry 11dome comes upon the Stage. Then followed theRaign e»,.y7, 
of aMinor;then an Offer of anVſurpation,though it was ve- 
ry ſhort, like a Feaver for aday;Then the Raigne of a woman 

matcht with a Forraigner : Againe , of a woman that livd 4; 
ſolitary and unmarried. And the clole of all was this happy Ez154- 
and glorious event ; thatis, that this Jland divided from all 

the world;ſhould be united in it ſelte;by which that ancient 

Oracle given to Z#neas, which preſaged reſt unto him;Anx- Virg.&n.3 
tiquam exquirite Matrem ; ſhould be tulhill'd upon the moſt 

noble Nations of England & Scotland , now united in that 

name of Britannia,their ancient Mother , as a Pledge and To- 

ken of the Period and Concluſion, now tound of all Wan- 

drings and Peregrination. Sothat as maſdive bodies once ſhae 

ken, feele certaine Trepidations before they fixe and ſettle; 

{o it ſeemes probable, that by the Providence of God, ir hath 

come topaſle, That this Monarchysbefore it ſhould ſettle and be Txcobus R. 
eftabliſh't in your Maieſty and your "Royal Progeny,(in which ColusR. 
I hopeir is firme fixtfor ever)it ſhould undergoe ſo many chan- , 
ges,and viciſſitudes, as prelufions of future Stability . 

yg Asfor Lives, whenT think thereon, Idoe find ſtrange 
that theſe our 'Times have ſo litle knowne., and acknow- 
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ledged their owne virtues; beingthere us ſo fildome any Me- 
morials or Recerds of the lives af thoſe who have bin eminent in 
onr Times . For although Kings and ſuch as have abſolute 
ſoveraignty, may be few ; and Princes in free Common- 
wealths( ſo many States being colleCed into Monarchies)) 
are not many;ye& however,there hath not bin wanting ex- 
cellent men (though living under Kings) thathave delerv d 
better, than an incertain and wandring Fame of their me- 
meries;or ſome barren & naked Elogie . For herein the in- 
vention of one of the late Poets , whereby he hath well en- 
richtthe ancient Fiction,is not inelegant ; Hee faines that at 
the end of the Thread of every mans life there was a Medall or Ta- 
blet , whereonthe name of the Dead was ſtampt ; and that time 
waited upon the ſheeres of the fatall Siſter , and as{oone as 
the Thread was cut,caught the Medalls, and carrying them 
away ; alitleafter threw them our of his Boſome into the 
River Lethe And that about the Bank there were many 
Birds flying up and dovyne,that would get the Medals; and 
after they had carried them in their beakes a litle while, 
ſoon after;through negligence ſuffered them to fall into the 
River. Amongſt thele Birds there were a few ſwannes 
found-which itthey got a Medall with aname , they uſed 
to carry 1tto a certaine Temple conſecrate to Immortality. But 
{uch ſpannes are rare in our Age: Andalthough many men 
more mortall in their vigilancies and ſtudies, than intheir 
bodies,deſpile the Memory of their Name, as if it were fume 
or ayre, Anime nil magne laudis egentes; namely whole Phi- 
lolophy and ſeverity ſprings from that roote » Non prius lau- 
des contempſimus quam laudandafacere deſcipimw.Y ertthat wil 
not with us, prejudicate Salomor*s Indgment , The memory 
of the Iuſt is with Benediftion ; but the name of the wicked ſhall 
putrifie: The one perpetually floriſhes, the other either in- 
{tantly departs into Oblivion, or diſlolves into anill Odor. 
And therefore in that ſtile and forme of peaking, which 1s 
very well broughtin uſe,attributed tothe Dead , of Happy 
Memory, of Piow Memory; of Bleſſed Memory ; we ſeemeto 
acknowledge that which Cicero alleageth ; borrowing it 
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£ from Demoſthenes, ©Bonam Famam |jropriam eſſe poſſeFionem 
n | defunfborum; which poſlel{1on I cannot butnore that in our 
e age irlies much waſtand neglected. 

- | .y$ As concernivg Relations it could beintruch , wiſh't, 
) | thatthere werea greater diligence takentherein . For there 
-. © isno Action more eminent , that hathnot ſome able Pen to 
d Þ attenditwhich may take and tranſcribe it. And becaule it is 
- Þ a2Quality not commonto all men to write a Perfet Hiſtory 
|= tothe Life and Dignity thereot, (as may well appear by the 
1 {mall number;even of mean Writers inthat kind ) yet if par- 
i | ticular Actions were but by atolerable Pen reported, as they 


palle, irmight be hoped that in ſome after Age, Writers 
might arile, that might compile a Perfed Hiſtory by the 
helpe an asfiftance of ſuch Notes. : For ſuch Colle&ions 
might be as a Nurſery Garden, whereby to Plant a faire and 
ſtarely Garden,when time ſhould ſerve. 
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The Partition of the Hiſtory of Times, into Hifory Yniverſall,an i pas: 
ticular, The Advantages and Diſadvantages of both. 


vega? FH E Iiſtory of Times is either Oniverſal. or Parti- 
FI cular :This comprebends the affaires of ſome King dome, 
= or State;or Nation: That the affaires of the whole world. 
Neither have there bin wanting rhole > who would feeme 
Us to have compoſed a Hiſtory of the world, everifrom the Birth 
il Þ thereof, preſenting a miſcellany of matter and com pends of 
ry Reports for Hiſtory . Others have bin confident that they 
all might comprize , as1n a Perfect Hiſtory, the Acts of their 


n- owne times,memiorable throughout the world, which was 
YE. certainly a generous attempr,and of {ingular uſe. For the a- 
is ions,and negotiations of menzare not fo divorced through 
py | thediviſion of Kingdomes, and Countries ; bur that they 
tO have many coincident Connexions:wheretore itisof grear 
it import to behold the fares,and affaires deftinatero one age 
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or time drawnezas it were and delineate in one Table. For it 
falls out that many writings not to be dilpilt ed (luch as are 
they whereof we (pake before;Relations )which perchance 
otherwiſe would periſh; nor oiten come to the Preſle, or 
at leaſt the chiefe heads thereof might be incorporated into 
the body of ſuch a Generall Hiſtory , and by this meanes be 
fixed and preſerved . Yer notwithſtanding ita man well 
waigh the matter, he ſhall perceive that the Lawes of a Juſt 
Hiſtory are fo ſevere and ftrict, as they can hardly be ob- 
ſerv'd in ſuch a vaſtneſle of Argument ; ſo that the Majeſty 
of Hiſtory is rather miniſht;than amplikied by the greatneſle 
of the Bulk. For it comes to paſle that he, who every where 
purſueth ſuch variety of matter; the preciſe {trictneſle of In- 
formation by degrees flackned; and his owne diligence di- 
{perſed in ſo many things, weakned in all;) rakes up popular 
Reports and Rumors ; and from Relations not ſo authen- 
tique,or ſome other ſuch like ſlight ſtuffe, compiles a Hiſto- 
1y.Moreoverheis forced (leſtthe worke ſhould grow too 
voluminous ) purpoſely to paſſe over many occurrences 
worth the relating; and many times to fall upou the way of 
Epitomes and abridgments. There is yet another danger of 
no {mall importance which ſuch a worke 1s liable unto, 
which is dire&ly oppoledto the profitable uſe of Univer. 
fall Hiſtory , foras Generall Hiſtory preſerves ſome Relati- 
ons with it may be, otherwiſe would beloſt , fo contrary- 
wiſe many times it extinguiſhes other fruitfull Narrations 
which otherwiſe would have lived through Breviaries, 
which are ever accepted inthe world. 
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CAF.-IX 
An other Partition of the Hiſtory of Times into Annals and lonrnals, 


H E Partition of the Hiſtory of Time is likewiſe well 
Ne made into Annals; and Tournals: Which Diviſion 


a - 


Wy though | it derive the names from. the: Period of 


Times yer pertaines allo to the choice of Bulinefſe. For Taci- 
2 {aith well,vwhen falling upon the mention ofthe mag- 
nificence of cerraine ſtructures preſently he addes; Ex dight. nult3) 
tate "Populi Ro. repertum eſſe.res iiluSFres, Annalibus, Talia,Di- 
urnu urbis Aftis mandare : Applying to Annals, Matters of 
State;to Diaries, Acts and Accidents of a ineanks nature. And: 
in my judgment a Diſcipline of Heraldry would be to pur- 
pole in the diſpoſing of 'the merits of Books;as of the-metits 
of Perſons. For as nothing doth more derogate fromCiytle 
Aﬀaires, than the confuſion of Orders and Degrees: ſoit 
doth nor alicle embaſe the authority of a grave  Hiſtory3 to 


intermingle matters of triviall conſequence, with matters 
of State;luch as are Trinmphs,and Ceremonies; Shews,wnd 
Pageants,and thelike.And ſurely it could be withe thar this 
Jifinaion would come into Cuſtome. In our. Times | our - 
nals are in ule only in Navigations, and Expeditions of 
warre. Amongſtthe Ancients it was a pointof Honour to 
Princes to have the Acts of their Court reterr'd to lownals. ;, x, ray. 
Which we ſee was prefervdinthe raign of Ahaſuerus King Cap.s. 
of Perfa, who when he could not rake reſt call'd for the 
Chronicles; wherein hee reviewed the Treaſon of the Ev- 

nuches paſt in his owne time. Bur in the Diaries of Alexan- pry 
der the Greatzfuch ſmall Particularities were contained; Symp. 1 


that ifhe chanc'd butto {leepe at the Table, it was Regt- 


ſtred. For neither have Annals only compriz'd grave mar- 
ters;and lournals only light; bur all were promiſcuouſly, & 
curſorily taken in Diaries ; ; "whether of oreater, or of leſſer 
Importance, N 2 CAP. 
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CAP. X, 


A Second Partition of Hiſtory Civile, ito Simple, and Mixt. 
$ Coſmographics mixt Hiſtory. 


[| HiSFory Simple, and Mixt. "The Commune Mix- 
Kal tures are two, the one from Civile Knowledge; the 
other ſpecially from Natwrall. For there is a kind 
of writing rodac'd by ſomezto ſer down theirRelations, 
not continued according to the Series of the Hiſtory, but 
picktout, according to the choice of the Author, which he 
after re-examines,and ruminates upon; and taking occaſion 
from thoſe ſelected pieces, diſcourſes of Civile Matters. 
Which kind of Ruminated Hiſtory, we doe exceeding well 
allowof ; ſoſucha Writerdoe it indeed, and profeſſe him- 
{elfe ſo trodoe. But for a man reſolvedly writeing a Juſt Hi- 
$tory, every where to ingeſt Politique inter-laceings ; and 
{oto break oft thethread of the ſtory, is unſeaſonable and 
tedious. For although every wiſe Hiſtory be full; and as ir 
were impregnate with Politicall Precepts and Counfals; 
yet the Writer himſelfe ſhould not be his own Mid-wife at 
the delivery. 
$ Coſmography likewife is a mixt-Hiſtory, for it hath 
irom Naturall Hiſtory, the Regions themſelves, and their 
ſite and commodities; from Cimile Hiſtory, Habitations, Re- 
giments and Manners; from the Mathematiques, Climates, 
andthe Configurations of the Heavens, under which the 
Coaſts and Quarters ofthe World doe lye. In which kind 
of HiStory or Knowledge, we have cauſe to Congratulate 
our 'Times; forthe world in this our age, hath chrough- 
lights madein it, after a wonderfull manner. The Ancients 
certainly had knowledge of the Zones, and of the Ami-podes, 
(Neſg ubi Primus Equis Oriens afjlavit auhelw, 
7llic ſera Rybens accendit Lumina veſper) 
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and rather by Demonſtrations than by Travels, But for 


ſome {mall keele to emulate Heaven itſelte, and to Circle 
the whole Globe of the Earth, with a more oblique and 
winding Courſe, than the Heavens doe;this is the glory and 

rerogative of our Age. So that theſe Times may jultly 
= in their word, not only Plus ultra, whereas the Ancients 
uſed non uttra; and alſo imitabile fulmen, forthe Ancients 10n 
imitabile fulmen. 

Demens qui Nimbos & nou imitabile Fulmen. 

But likewiſe that which exceeds all admiration imitabile 
Ce1um , our voyages; to whom it hath bin often granted ro 
wheele and role about the whole compaſle of the Earth,af- 
ter the manner of Heavenly Bodies. And this excellent felici- 
ty in Nauticall Art, and environing the world, may plant alſo an 
expettation of farther, PROFICIENC1zs AND AUGMENTA- 
Tions Oe SCIENCEs; {pecially ſecing it ſeems to be de- 
creed by the divine Countlll, that theſe rwo ſhould be Cox- 
vals, for ſo the Prophet Daniel ſpeaking of the latter times 
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foretells, Plurimi pertranfbunt & augebitur Sctentia: as if Cap-12, 


the through Paſſage; or Perluſtration of the World, and the 
various propagation of knowledge were appointed to 
be in the ſame Ages; as weſce it is already performed in 
oreat part; ſeeing our times doe not much giveplace for 
Leaning to the former two Periods, or Retwrnes of Learn- 
ing. the one of the Grcians; the other of the Romans; and 
inſome kinds farre exceed them. 
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CAP. XI, 


i, The Partition of Eccleſiaſticall Hiſtory , intothe General Hiſtory of 
the Church, 11, Hiitory of Propheſy. 111. Hiitory of Providence, 


> I ftery Eccleſiaſticall falls under the lame diviſion 

F 6 commonly with (, vile Hiſtory; for there are Eccles 
49 /aſticall Chronicles, there ate Lives of Fathers, there 
are Relations of $ynods,and the like,pertaining to the Church, 
In proper expreſſion this kind of Hiſtory is divided, intothe 
Hiſtory of the Church by a generall name , Hiſtory of Propheſy; 
and Hiſtory of Providence. The firſt recordeth the times and 
different ſtate of the Church Militant;zwhether ſhe flote as the 
Arke in the Deluge, or ſojourne as the Arke in the Wilder. 
neſie, or beat reſt asthe Arke inthe Temple , that is,the State 
of the Church in Perſecution, in Remove; and in Peace. In 
this Part I find no Deficience;but rather more things abound 
therein,than are wanting; only this I could wiſh , thar the 
virrue and ſyncerity of the Narrations were anſwerableta 


the greatneſle of the Maſle. 


il The Second Part which is the HHiStory of Propheſie, 
conſiſteth of two Relatives;the Propheſy :t/elfe; and the ac- 
compliſhment thereof”. wherefore the deligne of this worke 
ought to be z that every Propheſy of Scripture be ſorted with 
the truth of the event; and that throughout all the ages of 
the vv orld; both for Confirmation of Faith; as alſo toplanca 
Dilcipline;& skill inthe Incerpreration of Prophefies,xvhich 
arenot yet accompliſh. But in this work, that latitude muſt 
be allowed which is proper, and familiar unto Divine Pro- 


phefies; that their accompliſhments may be both perperuall 


and punctual:For they reſemble the nature of their Auctor to 
whom one day is as athou[and yeares , and athouſand yeares are 
but as one day: And though the fulneſſe, and height of their 
complement be many times aſligned to ſome certaine age, 
or 
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or certaine point of time, yetthey have nevertheleſſe many 
Raires and ſcales of Accompliſhment throughout diverſe 
Ages of the world. This workel fer down as Deerciext:; 
bur it is of that nature as muſt be handled with great wil. 
dome,{obriery-and reverence, ornot atall. 

Il Thethird Part which is the Hiſtory of Providence 
hath fallen indeed upon the Pens of many pious Writers, 
bur not without ſiding of Partiaries ; and it is imployed in 
the obſervation of that divine ( orreſpondence which often inter- 
veneth betweene Gods revealed Will , and his ſecret Will. For 
though the Counfils, and Iudgments of God be ſo obſcure, 
that they are inſcrutabletothe Naturall man , yea many times 
withdraw themſelves even from their eyes, that look out of 
the Tabernacle: Yet ſometimes by turns it plealeth the Di- 
vine wiſdome for the Confirmation'of this, and Confuta- 


1 Cor. 2. 


tion of thoſe which are as without Godin theworld;to propoſe ad Ephel. 


themto be ſeen vvritten in ſuch Capitall Letters, that; as the 


2. 


Prophet {peaketh , Every one that runnes by, may read them. 1x1. . 


that is, that men meerly Senſuall, and ( arnall;whomake haſt to 
Þoſt over thoſe divine ludgments; and never fixe their cogitations 
14pon them, yet though they are upon the ſpeed, and intend nothinp 
leſſe ;they are urg d to acknowledge them. Such as are late,and 
unlooked for Iudgments ; unhoped for Deliverances ſud- 
denly ſhining forth; the divine Counfils , paſſing through 
ſuch Serpentine windings, and wonderful mazes of things; 
at length manifeſtly diſintangling,and cleering themſelves. 
which ſerve notonly for the Conſolation'of the minds of 
the Faithfull ; but for the Aſtoniſhment and Conviction of 


the Conlciences of the Wicked: 
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CAP. XII. 


The Appendices of Hiſtory Converſant about the words of Men, as Hi. 
ory it ſelfe about the Deeds : The Partition thercot into , rations, 
d Letters. Y And Apophthegmes, 


ES<e Vc not the Deeds only , but the Words alſo of Men, 
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kb np Sf (ould beretained in Memory. Itistrue that ſome- 
NY it times Words are inſerted into the Hiſtory itlelfe, 
SES lo farre as they conducetoa more perſpicuous, 
and lolemne Delivery of Deeds. But the ſayings and words of 
men,are preſerved properly in Books of, Orations ; Epiſtles; 
and Apophthegmes . And certainly the Orations,of wile men 
made touching buiſineſle, and marters of grave and deepe 


. importance, much conqduce, both to the knowledge of 


iCic, Epift. 


things themſelves 


- andto Elocution. 

$ Butyergreater Inſtruftions for Civile Prudence, are 
from the Letters of great Perſonages , touching the Aﬀaires 
of State . And of the words of men, there is nothing more 
ſound and excellent,than are Letters, for they are more natu- 
rall than Orations;more adviſed than ſodaine Conferences . The 
ſame Letters > whenthey are continued according to the ſe- 
quele of times ( as is obſerved in thoſe ſent by Embaſſadors, 
Governours of Provinces,and other Miniſters of Eſtate) are 
without Queſtion of all other the moſt preciow proviſion for 
Hiſtory. 7 

yg Neither are Apophthegmes only for delight,and orna 
ment;burtor reallBuſinefles;and CivileV ſages, for they are, 
as heſaid > Secures aut mucrones verborum , Which bv their 
ſharpe edge cut and penetrate the knots of Matrers and Bu- 
ſinefſe : And Occafions runne round in a Ring, and what 


Fam.L.IX. vyas once profitable, may againe be pratis'd; and againe be 
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cftectuall, whether 2 man lt peake rhem.as ancient . or make 
them his own. Neither can it be doubted but that is uſeful in 
Civile negotiations, which * Cz/ar himſelfe hath honour'd 
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by his own example; its pitty his book 1s loſt, ſeeing what 
we have in this kind,ſeems to be collected with litle choice. 


Thus much of Hiſtory ; namely of that part of Learning, 


which anſwereth to one of the Cells, or Domicils of the 
underſtanding, whichis, Memory. 
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CAP, XII. 


The Second Byincipall Part of Human Learning Pocſy, I. The 
Partition of Poeſly into Narrative. IT. Drammaticall, 
IH. And Parabolicall, $ Three Examples of Parabolicall 
PP propounded, TV. Naturall, V. Politicall, vi. Mo- 
ral 0 | | 


d&85 Ow let us proceed to Poeſy. Porſy is a kind of 
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IR>Sps Learning in words reſtrained; in matter looſe and li-- 
$2988 cenc'd; ſo that it is referred, as we ſaid arfirſt, tothe: 
Jmagination; which uſerh to devile, and contrive,unequall 


andunlayvfull Matches and divorces of things. And Poeſy, 
as hath bin noted, is taken in a double fenle, as # refbetts 
Words, or az tt reſpefts Matter. In the fir$ ſenſe, it is a kind 


of Chara&ter of ſpeech; for Verſe > is a. kind of Stile and: 
Forme of Elocution, and pertaines not to Matter; for a true. 


Narration may be compoſedin Verſe; and a Faignedzin 
Proſe. Inthe latter ſenſe, we have already determined ir, a 
Principall member of Learning, and have placed it next unto 
Hiſtory, ſeeing it is nothing elſe than Jmitation of Hiſtory at 
pleaſure. Wherefore ſearching and purſuing in our Partiti- 
onthe true veines of Learning; and in many points, got 
viveing placeto cuſtome, and the receaved Diviſions , we 
have dilmifſed Satyres, and Elegies, and Epierammes, and 
Odes, and the like, and referred them to Philoſophy and Arts 
of Speech Under the name of Poeſy, we treat only of Hiſto- 

ry Faigned at Pleaſtire. | BEE? 
r. Thertrmeſt Partitionof Poeſy, and molt appropriate; 
beſides thoſe Divihions common to it with Hiſtory { for 
: O there 
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there arefaiw?d Chronicles, fain?d Lives, and fain'd Relations) 
is chis that it ts either Narrative; or Repreſentative , or Allufiye. 
Narrative 1 ameere imitation of Hiſtory, that in a manner it 
deceives us; burthar- often it extolls matters above belicfe. 
Dr ammaticall or Repreſentative, as it were, a vifuble HiStary, 
for it ſets outthe Image of *— as if they were Preſent; 
and HiStory, as if they were Paſt. *Parabolicall or Allwfrye is 
Hiſtory with the Type, which brings downethe Images of the un- 
derſtanding to the Objetts of Senſe. 
$ As for Narrative Poeſy, or if you pleaſe Heroicall (ſo 
you underſtand it ofthe Matter, not of the Verſe) it ſeems 
to be raiſed altogether from a noble foundation ; which 
makes much for the Dignity of mans Nature, For ſeeing 
this ſenſible world, is in dignity inferior to the ſoule of 
Man, Poeſy ſeems to endow Humane Nature with that 
which Hiſtory denies; and to give ſatisfaftion to the Mind, 
with, atleaſt, the ſhadow of- things, where the ſubſtance 
cannotbe had. For if the matter be throughly conſidered; 
aſtrong Argument may be drawn from*Poeſy, that a more 
Nately greatneſſe of things; # more Perfect Order; and a 
more beantifull variety delights che foule of Man, than any 
way canbe found in Narurefince the Fall. Wherefore ſeeing 
the Acts and events, which are the ſubject of true Hiſtory, 
are not of that amplitude, asto content the mind of Man, 
Poeſy is ready at hand to faine AfFs more Heroicall, Becauſe 
zrue Hiſtory reports the ſucceſſes of buſineſſe, notproportio- 
nable to the merit of Virtues and Vices; Poeſy corretts it, 
andpreſentsevents and Fortunes according to deſert, and 
accordingto the Law of Providence: becauſe true Hi$tory, 
through the frequent ſatiety and fimilitude of 'Things, 
workes a diſtaſt and miſprifton inthe mind of Man, Poeſy 
cheereth and refrefhes the ſoule; chanting things rare, and 
various, and full of vicifsirudes.' So as *Poeſy ferveth and 
conferreth to DeleCtation, Magnanimity,and Morality;and 
thereforeir may ſeem deſervedly ro haveſome Participation 
of Divineneſle; becauſe it doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the 
{piritwith high raprures, by proportioning the _— of 
things 
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things tothedefires of the mind ; and not ſubmitting the 
mind ro things as Reaſon and Hiſtory doe. And by thele al- 
lurements, and congruities, whereby it cheriſheth the ſoule 
ofman,; joyned allo with conſort of Muſique, whereby it 
may more {weetly infinuate it felfe, it hath wonne ſuch ac- 
ceſſe, that it hath binin eſtimation even in rude times, and 
Barbarous Nations, when other Learning ſtood excluded. 

Il. Drammaticall,or Repreſentative Poeſy, which brings the 
World upon the ſtages is of excellent uſe, if it were not abuſed. 
Forthe Inſtructions,and Corruptions of the Stage, may be- 
great; burthe corruptions inthis kind abound, the Diſci- 
pline is altogether neglected in our times. For although in 
moderne Commonwealths, Stage-plaies be but eftimed a 
ſport or paſtime, unleſſe ic draw from the Satyre, and be 
mordant; yet the care of the Ancients was, that it ſhould in- 
ſtruct the minds of men unto virtue. Nay , wile men and 
great Philoſophers , have accounted it, as the Archet , or 
muſicall Bow of the Mind. And certainly it is moſt true, 
and as it were, a ſecret of nature, that the minds of men are 
more patent t0 afſettions, and mmpreſsions, Congregate, than ſoli- 
tary. 


IT. Bur Poeſy Allufive,or Parabolicall excells the reſt, and 


ſeemeth to be a ſacred and venerable thing. eſpecially ſeeing Re- 


ligion it ſelfe hath allowed it in a work of that nature, and by it, 
trafiques divine commodities with men. But even thts alſo hath 
bin contaminate by the levity and indulgence of mens wits 
about Allegories, And itis of ambiguous uſe, and applied to 
contrary. ends. For it ſerves for Obſcuraton, and it [erverh al- 
ſo for Tluſtration: inthis it ſeems there was ſought a way 
how to teach; in that an Art how to conceale. And this 
way of teaching which condurcech to FlluSration, was much 
inuſe in the Ancient times : for when the Inventions and 
concluſions of human reaſon, ' {which are now common 


and vulgar) were in thoſe ages ſtrange and unuſuall; che un- 


. derſtandings of men were notſo capable of that ſubtilry,un- 


lefle ſuch diſcourſes, by reſemblances andexamples, were 
brought downe to ſenſe. Wherefore in thoſe firſt ages all 
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Liv. Hiſt, 
lib. 2, 


were full of Fables, and of Parables, and of AEnigmaes, and 
of Similitudes of all forts. Hence the Symboles of Pythage. 
ras; the Anigmaes of Sphynx; and the Fables of Aſop ; and 
thelike. Sorthe Apophthegmes of the Ancient ſages , were 
likewiſe expreſſed by fimilitudes. So Menenius Agrippa, a- 
mongſt the Romans; 2 Nartion in that age not learned, re- 
preſſed a ſedition by a Fable. And as Hieroglyphiques were 
before letters; ſo Parables were before Arguments. So even at 
thisday, and ever, there is,and hath bin much lite, and vigor 
in Parables, becaule Arguments cannot be ſoſenſ1ble, nor 
examples ſo fit. There ts another uſe of Parabolicall Poeſy, op- 
pofite to the former, which tendeth tothe folding up of thoſe things; 
the dignity wherenf,, deſerves to be retired,and diſtinguiſht , as 
with a drawn Curtain: That is when the ſecrets and myſteries of 
Religion, Policy, and Philoſophy are vailed,and inveSted with 
Fables, and Parables. But whether there be any myſtical 
ſenſe couched under the ancient Fables of the Poets, may ad- 
mitſome doubt: and indeed for ourpart we inclineto this 
opinion, as to think that there was an infuſed myſtery in 
many of the ancient Fables of the Poets. Neither doth it 
move us that theſe matrers are left commonly to Schoole- 
boyes, and Grammarians, and ſo are imbaſed, that we 
{ſhould therefore make a ſlight judgement upon them: but 
contrariwiſe becauſe it is cleere that the writings which re- 
cite thoſe Fables of all the writings of men, next to ſacred 
writ,arethe moſt ancient; and thatthe Fables themſelves, 
are farre more ancient thanthey (being they are alleadged 
by thoſe writers, not as excogitated by them, bur as credited 
& recepted before) they ſeem to be like a fine-delicate Aire 
blowen up and downe by a more Ancient Nation, and by 
derivation from them to have chanc'd. intothePipes of the 
Grecians;& to haye become theirDes-cant, And becauſe that 
whatſoeverhath hetherto bin undertaken for interprerati- 
on of theſe Parables, namely by unskiltull mery not learned 
beyond cemmon places, give us no ſarisfa&tion at all, we 
thought good to'referre Philoſophy according to ancient 
Parables;1n the number of DeF1c1enrts. 
And 
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.$ Andwewillannexanexample or two of this work: 


not that the matter perhaps is of ſuch moment: butto main. 
caine the purpoſe of our defigne. Thar is this, that if any 
portion of theſe works which we report as Deficient, 
chance tobe more obſcure than ordinary; that we alwaiſe 
propoſe, either Precepts,or Examples, 4 the perfeCting of 
that work; leſt perchance ſome ſhould imagine , that our 
conceit hath only comprehended {ome light notions of 
them; and that welike Augures, only meaſure Countries in 
our mind, but know not how to et one foot forward thi- 
ther. As for any other partdefeCtive in Poeſy,we find none; 
nay rather, Poeſy being a plant coming, as it wete, from the 
uſt of arank (oile, withour any certain ſeed, it hath ſprung. 
up,and ſpread abroad above all other kind of Learning.Buc 
now we will propound exatmples,in number only three,one 
from things Naturall,one from Politicall;& one from Morall. 


' The firſt example of Philoſophy , according to Cancient Parables 
in things Naturall. Of zhe Univerſe, according 
to the Fable of Pan, 


IV. TheOriginall of Pax, the Ancients leave doubrfull, 


for ſome {ay that he was the Sonne of Mercury, others attri- Hom-Hym: 
| Herod. Eur, 


bure unto him a farre different begining : For they affirme 
that all Penelopes {uicors had to doe with her, and from this 
promiſcuous A&t'Pan deſcended, a common offlpring to 
them all. There is a third conceit of his birth,not to be paſ- 
{ed over: for ſome report that he was the ſonne of Tupiter 
and Hybrts, which fhgnifies contnmelie. But however be- 
gotten, the Parce,they lay, were his ſiſters, who dwelt ina 
cave under ground; but Pay remainedin the open Aire. The 
Hgure and forme, Afitiquiry repreſented him by, was this. 
He had on his head a paire of Hornes, rifeing in a ſharp. a- 
cuminare to heaven; his bodyſhagged, and hairie; his beard 
very long; his ſhape biformed;above like a man, below like 
a beaſt, finiſht withy the feer of a Goat. He bare theſe en- 
tignes of Juriſdiction;in his left hand a pipe of ſeaven Reeds, 
inhis righta ſheepe hoock or a ftaffe, at the upper end croo- 
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kedor inflexed: he was clad witha Mantle made of a Leo- 
pards skinne. The dignities and offices attributed unto him 
were theſe; that he was the God of Hunters; of Sheepherds, 
and of all Rurall Inhabitants: Lo. Preſident of Mountaines, 
andnext to Mercury, the Embaſlador of the Gods. Mores. 
ver he was accounted the leader, and commander of the 
Nymphs; which were alwaies wont to dance the Rounds, 
and frisk about him : his train were the Satyres, and the 
old Sileni: He had power allo to ſtrike men with terrors, 
and thoſeeſpecially vaine, and ſuperſtitious, which are ter- 
Cic. Epiſt. med Panique fears. His Atts recorded are not many, the 
ad R154 chiefeſt was, that he challenged Cupid at wreſtling, in 
which conflict he had the foile; caught Typhon the Gyant in 

Claud. de A net, and held him faſt. Moreower when (eres being (ad 
R, Poſer. 2nd yext for the Rape of Proſerpina, had hid her ſelfe, and 
that all the Gods took paines by diſperſing themſelves ſeve- 

rall wayes to find her out; it was only Pans good fortune, as 

he was hunting, tolight on her, andto give the firſt intelli- 

7 gence where ſhe was. He preſumed allo to put it to the 
_- Met: [rial who was the better Muſitian he or Apollo, and by the 
judgement of Midas was preferred; for which judgement, 


Midas had a paire of Aﬀes cares ſecretly imped to his head., 


Of the Love-tricks of Pan, there is nothing reported, or at 
leaſt not much; athing to be wondred at, eſpecially being 
among a troope of Gods ſoproftuſely amorous. This alſois 
ſaid of him,that he loved the Nymph Bccho whom he took 
to wife;and one pretty wench more called Syrinx, towards 
whom Cupid(in an angry revengefull humour becauſe ſo 


audaciouſly he had challenged him ar wrefYing) inflamed 


his deſire. So he is reported onceto haveſollicited the Moon 
apart into the high Woods . Moreover hee had no iſſue 


(whichis a marvell alſo ſeeing the Gods ſpecially thoſe of 
the male-kind were very Generative) only he was the repu- 
ted Fatheroof alitle Girle called Iambe,that with many pretty 
tales was wont to make ſtrangers merry; and ſome thought 
that ſhe was begotten of his wife Eccho . The Parable A 
meth to be this. | 
y$ Pan 
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$ Pan as the very name imports reprelents, or lay- 
eh open the world, or the world of things . (\oncer- 
ning his Originall there are only rwo opinions that goe for 


Cutrant-:For either he came of Mercury, that is the Word of 


Grd which the holy Scriptures, withour all Controyerſy,at- 
firme ; and the Philoſophers ſuch as werethe more Divine 
{aw ; or el{e fromthe confuſed ſeeds of things . For ſome of the 
Philoſophers held, that the Seeds and Principles of Nature; 
wereeven inthe ſubſtance infinite, hencethe opinion,of S1- 
milary Parts primordiall, was brought in; which Anaxagoras 
cither invented;or celebrated. Soine more acutely, and fſo- 
berly think it ſufhicientro ſalve the variety of Nacure,if ſ ceds, 
the {ame in ſubſtance, be only diverlthed in forme and hi- 
gure; certaine and definite ; and placed thereft in the inclo. 
ture, and bolome of the ſeeds. From this {pring, the opini- 
on of Atomes is derived, which Demosritus maintam'd; and 
Leycrppus found out.But others though they athrm only one 
Principle of Nature(Thales water; Anaximeres Air, Heraclitus 
Fire )yertthey havedefined that Principle, whichis one in 
Acdtobe various and diſpenfible in povver; as that wherein 
the ſeeds of all naturall eſſences he hidden . They who have 
introduced the firſt Matter every way difarayed,and unfor- 
med,and indifferent to any forme( as Plato and Ariftotle did) 
came toa farre nearer , and naturall reſemblance of the Fi- 
gwre of the Parable . For they conceiv*d the Matter as 4 com- 
monCourtezan;andrthe Forms as Suitors.So as all the Opini- 
ons touching the beginnings of things come to this point; 
and may be reduc'd tothis diftribution; that the world cook 
beginning either from Mercury; or from Pexel-pe; and all hi; 
Suttors . The third conceit of Pans Originall is fuch, as it 
ſeeres that the Gr ec1ans either by intercourſe with the AX- 
oyptians; or one way or other , had heard ſomething of the 
Hebrevv myſteries . For it points to the ſtate of the World 
not conſidered inthe abſolute prodution; but asit itood at- 
rer the fall of Adam, expos'd and made lubjectro Death and 
Corruption : For in that ſtate it was , and remainesto this 
day;the off-ſpring of God, and of Sin, or (,ontumely: Forthe 
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finne of Adam was a kind of Contumely, when hee would be 
like God. And therefore all theſe three Narrations con- 
cerning the manner of of ?ans Birthmay ſeem true ; if they 
be rightly diſtinguiſhr according to things and times. For 
this Pay, as we now behold and comprehend itz took be. 
gining from the word of God, by the means of confuled 
matter, which yet was the work of God, and the entrance 
of Prevarication, andthrough it of corruption. 
$ The Deſtinies may well be thought the ſiſters of Pay, 
or Nature: forthe beginings,and continuances,and diffoly- 
tions; the Depreſsions allo, and eminencies, and labours, 
and felicities of things, and whatſoever conditions of a par- 
ticular Nature, ate called Fates or Deſtinies : which yet un- 
lefſe itbe in ſome noble individnate ſubject, as a Man, a 
Citty, or a Nation, commonly are not acknowledged. But 
Pan, that is, the Nature of things, is the cauſe of theleſeverall 
Rares,and qualities in every particular; ſoas in —_ of In- 
dividualls, the Chaine of nature, andthe thred of the Deſti- 
nies, is the ſame . Moreover the Ancients fained, that Pay 
ever livedin the open Aire; butthe Parcz,or DeStinies,in a 
mighty ſubterraneous Cave; from whence with an infinite 
{wiftneſſe they flew to men : becauſe the nature and com- 
mon face of the Univerſe is apert, and viſible; but the indi- 
viduall Fates of Particulars are ſecret, ſwift, and ſodain. 
Bur if Fatebe taken ina moregenerall acception, as to ſ19- 
nify the more notable only, and notevery common event; 
yetinthartſenſe alſo, the ſignification is correſpondent to 
the uniyerſall ſtate of things; ſeeing from the order of Na- 
ture, there is nothing ſo ſmall which comes to paſſe with- 
out a Cauſe, and nothing fo abſolutely Treat » As to be 
independent; ſo that the very Fabrique of Nature com- 
prehendeth in the lappe and boſome thereof, every c- 
vent, ſmall or great, and by aconſtant rule diſcloſeth them 
in due ſeaſon. Wherefore no marvell if the Paxcxbe 


brought in as the legitimare Siſters of Pan: For Fortuneis 


the daughter of the tooliſh vulgar; and found favour only 
with the more-unſound Philoſophers.Cerrainly the words 


of 
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of Epicurus {ayour lefle of Dotage than of prophaneneſle 
where he ſaith; PreStare credere fabulam Deorum,quam Fa- 
tum aſcerere , As if any thing inthe frame of nature could be 
like an Iland, which 1s ſeparate from the connexion of the 
cotinent. But Epicurw(as it is evident from his own words ) 
accommodating,and ſubjecting his Naturall Philoſophy to 
his Morall; would heare of no opinion which mighr preſſe 
and ſting the conſcience;or any way dilca lme;and trouble 
that>Euthymia, or Tranquility of mind-which hee had receivd 
from Democritus . Wherefore being more indulgent tothe 
deluſions of his owne fancies, than patient of truth;he hath 
firely caſt off the yoaks and abandon'd as well the Neceſi- 
ty of F ate,asthe Feare ofthe Gods . And thus much concer- 
ning the Fraternity of Pay with the Deſtintes . 

$ Hornes are attributed unto the World , broad at the 
root,ſharpe at the top; the nature of all things being like a 
Pyramis leſſening upwards . For Individuals in which the 
Baſe of nature is ſpreadout; being infinxezare collected into 
Species-which are many alſo ; Species againe riſe up into 
Generalls;and theſe aſcending are contracted into more U- 
niverſall Generalities ; ſo thatatlength , nature may ſeeme 
to cloſe in a wnity ; Which is ſignified by the Pyrami- 
dal Figure of Pans Hornes . Neither is it to be wonder'd at, 
thatPan toucherh heaven with his horns;ſeeing the tranſcen- 
dentals of Nature,or T/niverſall Ideas doe in ſome ſort reach 
things Divine, Wherefore Homers famous Chaine of Natural! 
Cauſes, tyed to the foot of iupiters Chaire, was celebrated. And 
It is plain, thatno man converſant in Metaphyfique;& thole 
things whichin Nature are Eternall, and immoveable; and 
thathath never ſo litle withdrawa his mind from the fluid 
ruine of ſublunary things-which doth nor art the ſame in- 
tant fail upon Naturall Theologie : ſo direct and compendi- 
ous a paſſage itis, from the top of the Pyramy, ro Matters 
Divine. | | Rn | 

$ Thebody of Natwre is elegantly and lively drawne 
Hairy, repreſenting the beames of things; for beames are, as 
it were the haires or briſtles of nature;and every Crearure is 
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more or leſſe Beamy, which is moſt apparant in the faculty 
of ſecing;and noleſſein every magnertique virtue,and ope- 
ration upon diſtance, tor whatloever worketh upon any 
thing upon Diſtance , that may rightly be ſaid rodart forth 
rayes. Moreover ©Pans beard is ſaid to be exceed ing long, 
becauſe the beames or influences of the Heavens; and ſ[peci- 
ally of the Sunne, doe operate, and pierce fartheſt of all, fo 
char not only the ſurface, hut the inward bowels of the 
earth have bin turn'd ; ſubduc'd;and impregnare, with the 
maſculine Spirit of the heavenly influence. And the forme 
of Pans beard isthe more elegant ; becauſe the Sun when 
his higher part, is ſhadowed with a Cloud, his beams break 
out inthe lower, and ſo appeares to the eyeas it he were 
bearded. 
$ Naturealſo is moſt expreſlively ſet forth with a bi- 
formed ©Body,in reference tothe Differences betvweene ſupe- 
riorand inferior bodies.For the one part, by reaſon of their 
beauty,and equability;and conſtancy of motion; and domi- 
minion over the earth;and earthly things; is aptly ſer out by 
the ſhape of man: And the other partin reſpect of their per- 
turbations;and irregular motions,and that they are for moſt 
part comanded by theCeleſtiall, nay be well ficted with the 
figure of a bruit beaſt.Againe this ſame bi-formed deſcription 
of his body, pertaines to the participation of the {pecies or 
kind;forno ſpecies of Nature, ſeemes to be ſmple; but; as it 
were participating and compounded of two , Eflentiall In- 
gredients.For Man hath ſomething of a Beatt:a Beaſt ſome- 
thing of a Plant: a Plant fomething of an inanimate Body: 
and all Natural things are indeed bi-formed;and compoun- 
ded ofa ſuperior and inferior kind. 
$ Itisa witty Allegory that ſame, of the feet of the Goat; 
by reaſon of the upward tending motions of Terreſtiall 
bodies towards the regions of the aire; and of the heaven; 
where alſothey become penile, and from thence are rather 
torc'd dovvne,than fall downe. For the Goat is a mounting 
Animal:that loves to be hanging upon rocks,andprecipices 
& ſteep hils:And this is done alſo 1n a wonderfull manner, 
even 


— 
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even by choſe things which/are deſtinatedto this inferior 
Giobe,as may manifeſtly appear, in Clowdes and Meteors.” 


And it was not withoutthe grounds of reaſon, that Gilbert, yy Magn: 


who hath written a painfull-and an experimentall work; 
touching a LoadStone, caſt in this doubr, Whether or no 


ponderow botties, after agreat diſtance, and long diſtontinuance 


from the earth, may not put off their motion towards the inferior 


Globe? 


4 Therwoenſignes which Pas bears in his hands, doe 
point,the one at Harmonyzthe other at Empirie: for the Pipe 
of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently demonſtrate the conſent and 
Harmony; or diſcordant concord of Nature, which is cauſed 
by the morion ofthe ſeaven wandring ſtarres: for there are 
noother Errors,or manifeſt Expartiations in heaven, ſave 
thoſe of the [eaven Planets; which being intermingled , and 
moderated with the equality of the fixed ſtarres, and their 
perpetuall and invariable diſtance one from the other , ma 
maintaineand excite both the conſtancy in ſpecificall; and 
the fluency of Individuall Natures. If there be any leſſer 
Planers which are notconſ{picuous; or any oreater Mutati- 
on inheaven (as in many ſuperlunary Comets) they ſeem 
but like Pipes, either alrogether mute, or only ſtreperous for 
2time; becauſe their influence either doth not ſtream down 
ſolow as to us; or doth not long interrupt the Harmony of 
the ſeaven Pipes of Pan. Andthat Staffe 'of Empirie, may be 
excellently applied to the order of Nature, which is partly 
right, partly.crooked.. Andrhis ſtafte or rodde is eſpecially 
crooked atthe upperend; becaule all the works'of Divine 
Providence are commonly fetcht 'about by circuits , and 
windings; ſothat one thing may ſeem tobe done, and yet 
indeed a clean contrary broughtto paſle; asthe ſelling of To- 


ſeph into Egypt, and the like. Beſides in all wile humane Gen.45. 


Goverment, they that fit at the helme, doe more happily 
bring their purpoſes about, and infinuate more eaſily things 
hit forthe people, by pretexts; and oblique courſesz than by 
downe-rightdealing,. Nay (which perchance may ſeem 
very ſtrange) in things meerely naturall, you may»{ooner 

2 deceive 
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Mart, Ep. 


Plat. 19 records the ſacred Poet, The Heavens proclaime the Glory of 


deceive nature>than force her; ſo improper , and ſelfe-im- 
peaching are open direct proceedings; whereas onthe other 
lide, an ne and an infinuing ways gently glides along, 
and compaſleth the intended effect, 
$ PansCloakor Mantle, is ingenioufly faigned to be the 
Skin of a Leopard; becauſe it is full of ſpots: ſo the Heavens 
are ſpotted with ſtarres; the Sea with Ilands; the Land with 
flowers; and every particular creature alſo, is for moſt part 
garniſhed with diverſe colours aboutthe ſuperficies; which 
is, as it were a Mantleunto it. 
$ Theofficeof Pancould be by nothing ſo conceived, 


and expreſt to the life, as by faigning him to be the God of 


Hunters, for every naturall Action, and ſo by conſequence, 
motion and progresſ1on, is nothing elſe but a Hunting. Arts 
and Sciences have their works; and humane Counflils their 
ends, Which they carneſtly bunt after. All naturall things 
have either their tood, as a Prey, or their pleaſure, as a recre- 
ation; which they ſeek for; and that in a quick-diſcurfive, 
and diſcerning way. 

Torva leena Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellum, 

Florentem Cythiſum ſequitur laſciva Capella. 

$ Panis alfoſaid tobe the God of the Country Swaines, 


becaule men of this condition lead lives more agreeable un- 
to Nature, than thoſe that live in the Citties and Courts of 


Princes; where Nature by roo much Art is corrupted: ſo as 
the (: aying of the Poet (though in the ſenſe of love) may be 
here verified: -=-- Pars minima e$t iþſa puella ſui. 

$ Panwas heldto be Lo. Prefident of the Mountaines; 
becauſe in high Mountaines and Hills, Natvre laies hic lelfc 
moſt open, and is moſt diſplaied to the view and contem- 
plationof men. 

$ Whereas Paxis ſaid to be (next unto Mercury) the 
Meſſenger of the Gods; there is in that a Divine Myſtery con- 
tained; becauſe,nexr unto the word of God, the Image of 
the world proclaimes the Divine power and wiſdome; 25 


God, andthe vaſt Expanfion reports the works of his hands. R 
g Thc 
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5 The Nymphs,that is the Soules of living things, give 
great delight to Pay: for the ſoules of theliving are the Mi- 
nions of the World. The Cond4tt of thele Nymphs' is with 
great reaſonattributed to Par, becauſe'thele Nymphs;, or 
Soules ofthe liveing,doe follow their naturall diſpoſition,as 
theirguides; and with-infinite.variety every one of them af- 


ter the faſhion of his country, doth leap and dance with un- 


cellant motion about hir. Wherefore one of the Moderse 
yery ingenioully hathreducedallthe power of the Soule in- 
to Motion; noteing the milprilion,and/precipitancy.of ſome 
of the ancieats; who fixing their eyes and thoughts with 
unadviſed-haſt, upon. Memory; Imagination, and Rea- 
lon, have paſt over the: Cogitative faculty untouchr, which 
hath a chiefe part in che order of conception. For he thar 
calleth a thing into his mind whether by impresſion or re- 
cordation> cogitateth and confidereth; and he that imployeth 
the faculty of his phanke alſo cogitateth; and he that reaſon- 
eth doth in like manner cogitate or adviſe: and to be briefe; 
the Soule of man, whether admoniſhe by ſenſe,orlettro her 
own liberty, whether in functions of the Intellect, or of the 
affections and of the will, dancesto the mulicall aires of the 
cogitations; which is thattripudiation of the Nympbhs. 

$ The Satyres, and Silent, are perpetuall followers of 
Pan, that is old age and youth-+ for of all naturall things, 
there is alively, jocund, and (as | may lay) a danceing age; 
and a dull, legmarique age: the carriages and difpolitions 
of both which ages', may peradyenture-{ceme,- tOa man 
which ſeriouſly obſerves them, as ridiculous and deformed, 
as thoſe of the Satyres, or of the Silent. _ 

$ Touching the Terrors which Pants .ſaid to bethe Au- 
thor of, there maay be made a wile inſtruction; namely, that 
:N ature bath implanted in every lying thing, a Kind of care and 
feare, tending tothe preſervation of. its own tife,and being; 'andto 
the repelling. and: ſhunning of all hurtful excoumters.. And yer 
Nature knows not how to keepe a mean, but alwaies in- 
termixeth yaine and empty fears, with ſuch as are diſcreet 
and profitable; ſo thatallthiogs (if their inſides mighc be 

P z ſeen) 
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Laert. in 
Epicur, 


ſcen) would appear full of ' Panique -Frights; but ſpecially 


Men, and above all other men the people which are won- 


,derfully travailed and toſſed with ſuperſtition; ſpecially in 


hard,and formidable,and adverſe times;which indeed is no- 
thing elſe but a Panique terror. Nor doth this ſuperſtition 
raigne only in the vulgar;burtrom popular opinions, breaks 
out ſome times upon wiſe men; as Divinely Epicurus (if 
the reſt of his diſcourſes touching the Gods, had bin confor- 
mable to this rule). Non Deos vulgi negare prophanum , [ed 
Vulgi opmmiones ditt applicareprophanum. 
$ Concerningthe awdacity of Pan; and his combate upon 
challenge with ( upid; the meaning of it u, that matter wants uot 
inclination, and defire 0 the relapfing and diſſolution of the World 
into the old ( |haos, if hir malice and violence were not reftrained 
and kept-in order, tythe prepotent concord of things, fignified by 
(Cupid, or the God of Love. Andtherefore it fell out well for 
man, by the farall contexture of- the world, or rather the 
great goodneſle of the Divine Providence, that Pay was 
tound too weak,and overcomie. To the ſame effect may be 
interpreted, hi catching of Typhon in a net. tor howlſocver 
there may ſometimes happen vaſt, and unwonted tumors 
(as the name of Typhon imports) either inthe Sea, or in the 
Ayre orin the Earth, yert'nature doth intangle in an 1ntri- 
cate toile, and curbeand reſtraine as it were with a chaine 
of Adamant the exceſſes and: inſolencies of theſe kind 
of Bodies. 
g$ Astouching the finding out of Ceres, attributed to this 
God, andthat as hewas hunting and thought little of it, which 
none of the other Gods could doe, thoughthey did nothing 
elſe butleek hir, and. that with diligence ; it gives us this 
trucand graveadmonition; that is, that men doe not expect the 
invention of things neceſſary for life and manners, from abſtraf 
Philoſophies, as fromthe greater Gods, though they ſhould apply 
themſelves to no other ſtudy; wut only from Pan, that is, from 
diſcreet experiences. and from-the univerſall obſervation of the 
things of the World; where oftentimes by chance ( and as'it 
were going a hunting) ſuch inventions are lighted upon: 


for. 
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For the moſt profitable inventions; are the oft-ſpring of ex- 
perience ;and, as it were ,certaine Donatives diltribured to 
men by chance: 


$ His conteſtation with poll» about Mufique , and Addas& in- 


the event thereof, containes a whollome inſtruction , ©Opar; Pan” 
111} comet. 


which may ſerve to reſtraine mens reaſons , and judg- 
4 


ments-with the reines ot [obriety, from boaſting and glory. Mer-XL. 


ing intheir gifts: For thereleemes to be arwo-fold Harmo- 
ny or Mufique,the one of Divine Wiſdome; the other of Hu- 
mane Reaſon; for,to humanejudgment, and as itwere, the 
eare of mortalls; the adminiſtration; of the world; and of 
Crearures therein , and the more ſecret judgments of God, 
ſound ſomewhat hard and harſh : Which rude ignorance, 
albeit irbe well proclaim'd by Aſſes eares yet notwitſtan- 
ding theſe eares are ſecret, and doe not openly appeare; nei- 
ther is it perceived, or noted as a Detormity by the Vul- 
Car. F--4 

$ Laſtly itisnotto be wonderedat; that there isno- 
thing attribured unto Par concerning Loves,but only of the 
marriage with Eccho;tor the world doth injoyit ſelfe,and in 
it{elfe all things elſe. Now he that loves would enjoy ſome- 
thing. but where there is enough , there is no place left ro 
defire. Wherefore there can beno wanton love in 2az,or the 
World, nor deſire to obrtaine any thing , (ſecing it is conten- 
red with it ſelfe )but only Speeches;which(if plaine) are pro- 
nounced by the Nymph Eccho,a thing nor ſubſtanciall, but 
only vocall;if more accurate by Syringa;that is, when words 
and voices are regulate by certaine numbers; Poeticall, or O- 
ratoricall , as by muſicall mealures . Ir is an excellent inven- 
tion thatamiongſt ſpeeches, and voices , only Ecch» ſhould be 
taken in marriage by the IVorla; for that alone 13true Philoſo- 
phy,which dothfaithfully render the very words of the world ; and 
which 1s written,n9 otherwiſe, than the world doth dittate ; and ts 
nothing elſe than the image and reflettionthereof; and addeth 
nothing of its owne,but only iterates,and reſounds. 

'$ And whereas Panis reported to haye called the Moone 
afide into a high-(hadowed wood ; (eemes to appertaine tothe 
convention 
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convention betweene ſence and heavenly, or divinethings- 
For the caſe of Endymion, and pan are difterent,the Moone of 
hir owne accord came downe to Endymion , as hee was a- 
ſleep: For that Divine illuminations oftentimes gently ſlide into 
the underStanding caſt aſleepexand retired fromthe ſences; bur if 
they be called, and ſenttor by Sencezas by Pan, than they pre- 
ſent no other light than thar; 
Quale ſub incertam lunamſub luce maligna 
Eſt iter in ſyl'vis.---- 
7t belongs alſoto the [ ufficiency, and perfefbion of the world, that 
it begets noiſſue : For the world doth generate inreſ petof 
its parts; butinreſpect of the whole, how can it generate, 
ſeeing there is no body beyond the bounds of the Vniverſe? 
As for that Girle lambe , father'd upon Pan, certainly itisa 
wile adjection to the fable; for by hir are repreſented thoſe 
yaine and idle Paradoxes concerning the nature of things which 
have been frequent in all ages, and have filled theworld 
with novelties,for the martter,fruitles; ſpurious for theRace; 
by cheir garrulity, lometimes pleaſant ; ſometimes tedious 
and unſeaſonable. 


BY 1 
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An otherexample of Philoſophy according to Ancient Parables 
in Politiques, of Warre,according tothe 
Fable of Perſexs, 


af 


a a M Perſew a Prince of the Eaſt is reported to have bin im- 
lym.Ovid. ployed by Pallas for the deſtroying of Meduſa, who was very 
Mer. 44 ijnfeſtious tothe weſterne parts of the world, about the ut- 
Paus. moſt Coaſts of Hiberia.A Monſter huge and fierce, of an af. 
Stab. pectſodireand horrid , that with hir very looks ſhe turn'd 

men into ſtones). Of all the Gorgons this Meduſa alone was 

mortall,the reſt not ſubject ro death . Perſeus therefore pre- 
| paring himlelfe tor this noble enterpriſe , had Armes, and 
| ouifts beſtowed on-him by three of the Gods: Mercury gave 
| him wings fitted for his feer not his armes; Pluto a helmer, 
Pallas a ſhield , and a Looking-Glafle . Notwithſtanding al. 
though he was thus well turniſht , he went nor directly to 
Meduſa , but turned into the Gre#, which by the Mothers 
{ade 
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tions on hir that was abandoned and reietted by another: it is an 
Allegory of ſpeciall regard; for it is moſt certain, that Paſfi- 
onever {eekes and [ues for that which experience hath re- 
linquiſht;and they all know, who have paid deare for ſer- 
ving and obaying their Luſts; that whether it be honor, or 
riches, or delight, or glory; or knowledge, or any thing elſe, 
which they ſceke after; they purſue things caſt off, and by 


diverſe men in all ages after experience had utterly rejected 
and repudiate. 


$ Neither is it without a Myſtery , that the Fyy was ſacred 
zo Bacchus; the application holds rwo waies: Firſt,inthat the 


Ivy remaines green in Winter ; Secondly, in that it creeps 


along, imbraceth, and advanceth it ſelfe over ſo many di- 
verle bodies, as trees, walls, and edifices. Touching the firSt, 
every Paſsion doth through renitence and prohibition, and 
as it were by an Anti-periſtafis , ( like the yy through the 
cold of winter) grow treſh and lively. Secondly, every pre- 
dominant affection in mans ſoule, like the Tyy , doth com- 
paſle and conkhne all human Actions and Confils; neither 
canyou finde any thing {o immaculate and inconcern'd, 
which affeCtions have not tainted and clinched as it were 
with their tendrells. | 
yg Neither 1s i awonder, that ſuperſtitious ceremonies were 
attributed unto Bacchus, (eeing every giddy-headed humor 
keeps, in a manner, Revell-rour in falſe Religions, fo that 
the pollutions and diſtempers of hereriques, exceed the 
Bachanalls of the Heathens; and whole luperſticions have 
binno leſſe barbarous; than vile and loathlome. or 7 it 
awonder that Me ge tobe ſent by Bacchus, (eeing 
every affe&tion in the Exceſle thereof; is a kind of ſhort fury; 
and if it grow vehement and become habituall; it common- 
ly concludes in Madneſſe. 
 $ Concerning the rending and diſmembring of Pentheus and 
Orpheus in the celebration of the Orgies of Bacchw, the Parable 
is plain. For every prevalent affettion is outragious againſt 
WO things; whereof the one 1s Curious enquiry into it, the other 
free and wholſome admonition. Nor will it availe, though that 
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inquiry was only to contemplate and to behold, as it were 


goingup into a tree, without any malignity of mind; nor 
againe, though that admonition was given with much are 
and ſweetneſſe; but howſoever, the Orgies of Bacchus, can 
not endure either Penthew or Orpheus. 

$ Laſilythat confuſion of the Perſons of Inpiter and ©Bac- 
chus, may be well transferred to a Parable; ſeeing noble and 
famous Aes,and remarkable and glorious merits,doe lome- 
times proceed from virtue and well ordered reaſon, and 
magnanimity; and ſometimes froma ſecret affection, and 


ahiddenpaſsion; howſoever both the one and the other, ſo 


affe& the renowne of Fame, and Glory ; that a man can 
hardly diſtinguiſh between the Acts of Bacchus, and the 
Geſts of Jupiter. 

But we ſtay too long in the Theatre , let us now paſſe on 
to the Pallace of the Mind, the entrance whereof we are to 
approach with mote veneration> and attention, 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF 


FRANCIS LO. VERVLAM 


VICOUNT S ALBAN. 


OF THE 
DIGNITY AND ADVANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING, 
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i. The Partition of Sciences, into Theology and Philoſophy, 
II. The Partition of Philolophy into three Knowledges. Of 
Gad, of Nature; of Man. 111. The Conſtitution of Philoſophia 
Prima, or Summary Philolophy, 4s the Commune Parent of all. 


3 LL Hifpory(Excellent K 1 NG) treads up- 
WE 3 onthe Earth, and performes the office of a 
7-25 Guide, rather than of a light; and Poeſy is 


va 


«© 


5, 
2s it were the Dream of Knowledge 2 


{weet plealing thing, full of var iations; and 
" would be thought to be ſomewhat inſ{pi- 
red with Divine Rapture;which Dreams likewiſe pretend- 

but now it is time for meto awake and to raiſe my ſelfe 


from the Earth, cutting the liquid Aire of Phils/ophy, aud 
SCLences. 


— 


I Knowledge ts like waters, ſome waters deſcend from the 


Heavens, ſome ſpring from the Earth. {orhe Primary Partition 
of Sciences is to be derived from their fountaines, ſome are 


ſeated above; ſome are heere beneath. For all knowledge 
R 2 pro- 
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Philoſophy, by Theology we underſtand Jnſpired or Sacred 
Divinity, not Naturall, of which we are to {peak anon. But 
this Inſpired Theology, we relerve for the laſt place, that we 
may clo{eup this work with it; ſeeing itis the Port and 
Saboath of all Humane Contemplartions. 

Il. The Obiett of Philoſophy tr of three ſorts, God, Na- 
TURE; Man: ſolikewiſethere isa Triple Beam of Things. 


for Nature darts.upon the underſtanding with a dire Beame; 


God becauſe of the inequality of the mediu, which ts the ( reature, 
witha refr aft beame; and man repreſenta and exhibited to him- 


ſelfe,witha beam reflext. Wherefore Philoſophy may hely be 


divided into three knowledges; the knowledge of God; the 
knowledge of Nature, and the Knowledge of Man. 
IT. AndbecauſethePartition of Sciences are not like 
ſeverall lines that meet inone angle; bur rather like bran- 
ches of trees that meer in oneſtemme, which ftemme for 
{ome dimenſion and ſpace is entire and continued, before 
it break, and part it {elfe into armes and boughes; therefore 
the nature of the ſubject requires, before we purſue the 
parts of the former diſtribution, to erect and conſtitute one 
univerſal Science, which may be the mother of the reſt; and 
that in the progreſle of Sciences, a Portion, as it were, of the 
common high-way may be kept, before we come where 
the waies part and divide themſelves. This Science we ſtile 
Primitiye Philoſophy or Sapience, which by the Ancients was 
defin'd tobe, The Science of things divine and human. To this 
Science none of thereſtis oppoſed , being ir is differenced 
from other knowledges, rather in the limits of laticude; 
than in the things and ſubject; thar 1s, handleing only che 
tops of things. Whether I ſhould report this as DEe1cieNT, 
I ftand doubrfull, yer Ichink I very well may. For I finda 
Cer- 
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certain kind of Rhapſody, and confuſed maſſe of know- 
ledge, namely of Natural Thezlogy; of Logique; of particular 
parts of Naturall Philoſophy (as of the Principles of Nature, 
and of the ſoule) compoſited and compiled; and bythe 
height of termes ( from men who love to admire them- 
ſelves) advanced, and exalted, as it were to the verticall 
point of Sciences. But we, without any ſuch ſtately lofri- 
neſle, would only have thus much, That there might be de- 
few'da certain Science that ſhould be the receptacle of all ſuch 


Amioms,ai fall not within the compalſe of any ſpecia!l part of Phi- 


loſophy; but are more common t0 them all or mo$t of them. 


$ That there are many of this kind needs not to be 


doubted. For example, Si inequalibus equalia addas; omnia e- Euclid, 
runt inequalia,is a rule in the Mathematiques: and the ſame 
holds inthe Erhiques concerning Attributive Tuſtice; for in 
Tuſtice Expletive, the realon of equitie requires, That equall 
Portion be givento unequall Perſons, but in Attributive, unleſſe 
unequal be diſtributed unto unequallit is a great injuStice. Qu# Eclid, El. 
7n eodemtertio conveniunt, © inter [e conyemunt, 1s likewile a 
rule taken from the Mathemariques; bur fo potent in Lo- 
gique alſo,as all Syllogiſmes are built upon it. Natura ſe po- Arilt. de 


Arilt, 


I «x : " "5 Part, Ani- 
tiſrimum prodit in minwis, is a rule in Natnrall Philoſophy a «. 


{o prevalent , that ic hath produced Democritus Atomes; 
yet hath Ariſtotle made good ule of ir in his Politiques, polir,r, 
where he raiſeth his contemplations of a Citty or State,from 
the Principles ofa Family. Omnia mntantur ml interit; is al- 
ſo a maxime in Naturall Philoſophy thus expreſled, that the 
Quantum of Nature is neither diminiſht nor augmented: 
The ſame isapplied to Naturall T heology thus varied; Thar 
they are the workes of the ſame Omnipotence, to make nothing 


ſomewhat, andto make ſomewbat ndthing, which the Scriptures 


likewiſereſtify; J have found by experience that all theworks of gecter;; 


' God doe perſevere for ever: nothing can be fut unto them, nor 


any thing takenfromthem. Jnteritus ret arcetur per redufionens 
eius ad Principia, is a rule in Naturall Philoſophy; the lame 
holds alſo inthe Politiques (as Macchtavell hath wiſely ob- Diſc. fopra 
ſerved) becauſe the means which muſt ſpecially preſerve 4: nf : 
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States from ruine, are commonly nothing elſe than a'retor. | ypc 
mation, and a reduction ofthem to their Ancient cuſtomes, eyc 
Avicenna Putredo ſerpens magis contagioſa eſt quam matura, 18 a ground Org 
Hippoe. E- in Naturall Philoſophy, the ſame is an excellent Maxime in hat 
"_ Morall Philoſophy; becaule profeſſedly wicked, and delpe- t0\ 
| ratly impious perlons,doe notcorrupt publique manners ſo fin: 
| much, as they doe, who leeme to have {ome loundneſle and few 
| Arift, ali- goodnefle in themgand are diſcaled but in part. Quod con- Pet 
\ cl ſervativum eſt forme maioris jd aftivitate potentius;1s a ground t00 
| in Naturall Philoſophy: for irmakes for che conſetvarion of thi 
the tabrique of the univerle; that the chaine and contexture of 1 
of naturc, be nor cut a{under or broken; and that there be tug 
not vacuum , as they call it, or empty diſcontinuity in the '|| co! 
world, and that heavy bodies ſhould be congregate and aſ- Na 
ſembled to the mally pile of the earth, makes tor the con- of 
ſervation of the Region of grofle and compacted natures; mz 
wherefore the firſt and univerſall motion commands, and pe! 
ſubdues;the latter and more particular. The ſame rule holds thi 
in the Politiques, for thoſe things which conduce to the thi 
conſervation of the whole Body Politique in its entire nature dy 
and eſſence; are more potent, than thoſe things are, which an 
make only for the well-fareand exiſtence of Particular W 
members, in a State or Civile Goverment. So the ſame rule cc 


rakes place in Theologie, for amongſt Theological virtues, 
Charity, a virtue moſt communicative excells all the reſt, 
Arif. Me. Augetur vis agentis per anti-periſiafin contrarii: is a rule in 
teor.r. Naturall Philoſophy; the ſame works wonders in Civile 
DOPTER ſtares, tor all faction is vehemently moved, and incenſed ar 
: the rileing of acontrary faction. Tonus diſcors in concordem 
V. Boet.de a&tutum definens concentum commendat : Tofall ſuddenly froma 
Muſica.&c. Diſcord upon a ( ,oncord commends the Aire ; 1s a rule in Mu- 
{1que: the like effect it worketh in Morality, and the Aﬀecti- 
ons. That Trope of Mufique, to fall or flide loftly, from the 
cloſe or cadence (as they call it) when it ſeemed even to 
touch it, is common with the Trope of Rhetorique, of de- 
ceiving expettation. The Quaveringupon a ſtop in Muſique, | 
gives the lame delight tothe eare; thar the playing of light | 
upon 
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upon the water, or the ſparkling of a Diamond oives to the 
eye. ----Splendet tremulo ſub Iumine Pontus. Virg.&n-7 


Organa ſenſuum cum Organis reflettionum comveniunt : This Alhaz.Oprs 


4.Vitcllo 
on Paſſim, 


hath place in PerſpefFive Art;fortheeye is liketo aGlaſle, 
to waters: and in-Aconſtique Art, for the Inſtrument of hea- 
jing is like to the ftraits and winding within a Cave. Theſe 
ſew inftances may fſufhce for examples. And indeed the 
Perſian Magique ſo much celebrated,conhiſts chiefly inthis; 
to obſerve the reſpondency inthe ArchitefFures, and Fabriques of 
things Natural.& of things Ciyile.Neither are all theſe where- 
of we have ſpoken , and others of like nature meere Simili- 
tudes only ,as men of narrow obſervation perchance may 
conceive; but one and the very ſame footlteps, and ſeales of 
Nature, printed upon ſeverall ſubjects or matters . This kind 
of Science , hath not bin hither too {erioufly handled : You 
may peradventure find inthe Writings comming from the 
pens of the profounder fort of wits , Axiomes of this kind, 
thinly and ſparſedly inſerted, for the uſe and explication of 
the Argument which they have in hand;bur a complete bo- 
dy of ſuch Maximes which have a Primitive and Summary force 
and efficacy in all Scienges, none yet have compoſed ; being not- 
withſtanding a marter of ſuch conſequencezas doth notably 
conduce tothe unity of Nature; which we conceive to be 
the office and ule of Philoſophia Prima. 
$ Thereis alſo an other Part of this, Primitive Ppiloſo- 
pby, which, if you reſpe& termes, is Ancient; but, if the mat- 
ter which wwe deſigne,is new,and of an other kind; and it is 
an Inquiry concerning the Acceſſory Conditions of Entities, 
which we may call Tranſcendents; as Multitude, Paucity, Si- 
"1itude,Drverfity.Poſible,and Jmpoſſible;Entity, Non-Entity; 
and the like. For being Tranſcendents doe not properly fall 
within the compaſle of Natural Philoſopby; and chat Diale- 
cticall diſſertation ahour them is rather accommodated to 
the Formes of Argumentation;thanthe Nature of things; it 
15 very convenient that this Contemplation, wherein there 
is ſo much dignity and profit, ſhould not be alrogither de- 
(erted; bur find at leaſt ſome roome inthe Partittons of Scten- 
Ces: 
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ces:bur this we underſtand to be pertorm'd farre after an v. 
ther manner han uſually ic hath bin handled. For exanyl; 
no man who hath treated of Paucity or Multitude, hath en. 
devour dtogivea reaſon, Why ſomg things in Nature are and 
may be [0 numerow and large,others ſo few aud litle ! For cer. 
cainly it cannot bexthat there ſhould be in nature as grear 
ſtoreof Gold, as of Iron; as great plenty of Roſes, asf 
Graſle;as great variety of determin'd and ſpecihqueNarure, 
as of imperfects,and non-ſpecificates. .Sonone in handli 

Similitude and Diverſity , hath ſufficiently diſcovered the 
Cauſe, why betwixt diverſe ſpecies there ſhould, as it were 
perpetually,be interpoled, Participle s:f Nature,wwhich are of 
a doubtfull kind and referrence;as Moſſe berwixt PutretaGti- 
on,and a Plant: Fiſhes which adhere and move not,betwixt 
a Plant and a living Creature: Rats, and Mile, and other ver. 
mine between living Creatures generated of Putrefaction, 
and of ſeed: Bats or Flitter-mile between Birds and Beaſts, 
Flying Fiſhesnow commonly knowne , between Fowle 
and Fiſh:Sea-Calfes between Fiſhes and four-footed Beaſts; 
and thelike.Neither hath any made diligent inquiry of the 
Reaſon how it ſhould come to paſle, being like delights to u- 
nite to likexthat Iron drawes not [ron,as the Loadiſtone doth; 
nor Gold allures and attracts unto it Gold, as it doth Quick- 
ſilver. Concerning theſe and the like adjun&ts of things, 
there is, in the common Diſceptation about Tranſcendents 
a deepe lilence : For men have purſued Niceties of Termes, and 
not ſubtleties of things . Wherefore we would have this Pri- 
mitive Philoſophyto containe a ſubſtanciall and folid inquiry 
of theſe 'Tranſcendents,or Adventitious Conditions of Entities, 
according to the Lawes of Nature, and not according to 
che Laws of Words. So much touching Primitive philoſophy, 
or Sapience, which we have juſtly referr'd to the Catalogue 
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fide were fifters to the Gorgons. Thele Gree from their 
birth were hoary-headed, reſembling old women. 'They 
had but one only eye, and one 700th among them all; both 
which as they had occaſion to goe abroad, they were wont 
in courſetotake with them, and at their returneto laythem 
downe againe. 'This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſeus: 
ſo finding himſelfe completely appointed for the Aetion de- 
ligned, with winged ſpeed he marches towards Meduſa. 
Hir he tound {lecping; yer durlt not venture himſelfe a front 
to hir aſpect, it ſhe ſhould chance to awake; but turning his 
head aſide, beholding herby refle&tion in Pallas Mirrofgand 
ſo directing his blow, cut of hir head, from whole b 
guſhing out, inſtantly there emerged Pegaſus the fliye 
Horle. Hir head thus [ſmitten off;Perſew transferres and 
{erts into Pallas ſhield; which yer retained this virtue; th 
whoſoever lookt upon its as one blaſted or Plannet-ſttuck, 
he ſhould lodainly neo {enſeleſle. 

$ Thu Fableleems to be deviſed for direction to the Sandys 
preparation,and order thatisto be oblerved in making of ror 
warre. And firſt the undertaking of any warre ought to be Mer. 4. 
as a commiſsion from Pallas, certainly not from Cenus, (as Renovard. 
the Trojan warre was) or {ſome fuch {light motive; becauſe 
the Deſignes of Warre, ought to be grounded upon ſolid 
Counſfils. Than for the choice of warre, for the nature and 
quality thereof; the Fablepropounds three grave and whol- 
ſome Precepts. The firſt is, that 4 Prince doe not much 
trouble himſelfe about the conquest of neighbour Nations: 
nor ts the way of enlarging a Patrimony, and an Empiry, the 
ſame, for tn the augmentation of private poſſeſſions , the vi- 
cinity of Territories is to be confidered ; but in the amplif:- 
cation of' publique Dominions, the occafion and facility of 
makeing warre, and the fruit to be expetted, ought to be in- 
ſtead of propinquity. Therefore Perſew, chough an Eaſterne 
Prince , makes the expedition of his warre a farre off, even 
in the remotelt parts of the Welterne World. There is a no- 


table prelident of this Cale, in the different manner of war- ' ut. in A- 
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ring, practiled by two Kingszthe Father and the Sonne, Phi- porr.Alex, 
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lipand Alexander. For Philip warred upon Borderers only, n 
and added to the Empire ſome few- Citties, and that nor © 
without great contention and danger,who many times, but t 


eſpecially in a Theban warre, was brought into extreme t 
hazard: But Alexander carried the Actions of his warre 2 a 
farre off, and with a proſperous boldnefſe undertook an ex- } 
pedition againſt the Perfian, conquered infinite Nations; C 
tired, rather with travile, than warre. 'This point is farther , 
cleered in the propagation of the Roman Empire, what time \ 
their conqueſts rowards the Welt ſcarce reacht beyond Lz- L 
guria, did yet inthe Ea#, bring all the provinces as farre as 
the, mountaine Tauruw, within the compaſle oftheir Armes 
Hiſt.Fran. and command. So Charles the eight, King of France, find. 
derresalii. ing the warre of Brittaine ( which afterward was com- 
i bs : 
oundedby marriage) not fo feaſable, purſued his enter- 
priſe upon Naples,which he accompliſht with wonderfull 
facility and felicity . Certainly warres made upon Nations 
farre oft, have this advantage; that they are to fight with 
thoſe whoare not practiſed in the diſcipline and Armes of 
the Aggreſlor - butin a warre made upon Borderers, the 
caſe is otherwiſe. Beſides the preparation for l{uch an ex- 
peditionis commonly better appointed; and the terror ro 
the enemy from ſucha bold and confident enterpriſe, the 
greater. Neither can there uſually be made, by the enimy 
to whom the warre is brought ſo farre off, any retaliation 
or reciprocall invaſion; which in a warre upon borderers 
often falls out. Bur the chief point is, that in ſubdueing a 
neighbour ſtare, the eleEtion of advantages is brought to a 
ſtraight; bur in a forraigne expedition, a man may turne the 
race of the warre at pleaſure, thether, where military diſci- 
pline is moſt weakned, or the ſtrength of the Nation much 
waſted and worne; or Civile diſcords are ſeaſonably on 
foot; or ſuch like opportunities preſent themſelves. 
Cic:1.de $ Theſecond precept is, that the motives of warre be juſt, 
Of  andReligiou;; and Honourable, and Plaufible : for that begets 
nn Belli alacrity, as well in the Souldiers that fight, as inthe people 
cont.Hiſp, that afford pay: it drawes on and procureth aides, and hath . 
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many other advantages belides. Amongſt the juſt grounds 
of warre, that is md6ſt favorable, which is undertaken for 
the extirpation of Tyranns; under whom the people looſe 
their courage, and are caſt dow ne without heart and vigor, 
winthe fight of Meduſa:which kind of heroick Acts,procured ovia Met. 
Hercules a divinity amongſt theGods.certainly it was a ppint 1X. Sandi- 
of Religion amongſt the Romans, with valour and ta ro -—>= a 
aid and ſuccour their confederatts and allies, that were any 

way diſtreſſed. So juſt vindictive warres have for moſt parc 
bin proſperous, ſo the warre againſt Brutw and Caſius, for Tacit. 
the revenge of Ceſars death; of Severus forthe death of Per-- Herodian? 
tinax ; of Junius Brutw for the revenge of the death of Ly- %c. 
cretia; and in a word, whoſoever relieve and revenge the 
calamities and injuries of men, beare arms under Perſeus. 

-$ Thethird precept is, that in the undertaking of any warre, Fra.Bacen 
&true eftimate of the forces be taken; andthar itbe rightly * _ 
waighed whether the enterpriſe may be compaſt and ac- 
compliſhr; leſt vaſt and endlefſe deſignes be purſued. For 
among} the Gorgons, by wh ich warre is repreſented, *Perſeus 
wiſely undertook hir onlysthat was mortall, and did not ſet 
his mind upon impoſſibilities. Thus farrethe fable inſtructs 
couching thoſe things thar fall in deliberation, about the 
undertakeing of a warre; the reſt pertaine to the warre it 

{elfe. NIE | | | 

$ Inwarrethoſe three guifts of the Gods doe mo$t availe, (o 

as commonly they governe, and lead fortune afrer them: 

for Perſeus received fpeed, from Mereury ; concealing of his 
Counfils,from Orcwi;and Providence from Pallas, Neither is 

ic without an Allegorie, and that moſt prudent, that thoſe 

wings of fpeed in diſpatch of affaires (for quickneſle in 

warre is of ſpeciall importance) were faſtned unto his 

heeles, and not unto his Arme-holes; to his feet, and notto 

his ſhoulders; becauſe celerity is required, not fo much in 

the firſt aggreſſions and preparations; as 1n the purſuir and 
theſucours that ſecond the firſt aſſaults : for there is no er- 

rorsin Warre more frequent ; than that proſequition and 
ſubſidiary forces , Fiale to anſwer the alacrity cf the firSh on- 
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ſets. Now the Helmet of Pluto, which hath power to make 


men inviſible, is plaine in the Morall: tor the ſecreting. of 
Counfils nextto (elerity, is of grear moment in warre;Wher- 
of Celerity it lelfe is a great part; for ſpeed, prevents the dif 
cloſure of Counſils. It pertains to Pluto's Helmet, that there 
be one generall ofthe Army in warre,; inveſted with abſo- 
lute authority; for conſultations communicated with ma. 
ny, partake more of the Plumes of Mars, than of the Helmet 
of Pluto. To the ſame purpoleare various Pretenſions,and 
doubtfull deſignations, and emiflary reports; which either 
caſt a cloud over mens eyes, or turne them another way, 
and place thetrue aimes of Countlils in the darke: for dili. 
gent and diffident Cautions touching letters, Ambaſladors, 
Rebells, and many ſuch like Proviloes, adorne and begirt 
the Helmet of Pluto. But it importeth no leſſe, to diſcover xthe 
Counſils ofthe enemy chan to conceale their ovwne. where. 
foretothe Helmet of Pluto, we mult joyne the Lopking-glaſſe 
of Pallas, whereby the ſtrength, the' weaknefle, the ſecret 
abettors, the diviſions and factions, the proceedings and 
Counſils of the enemy may be diſcerned and diſcloſed. And 
becauſe the caſualties of warre are ſuch, as we muſt not put too 
much confidence, either in the concealeing our own de- 
ſignes, or the difſecreting the deſignes of the enimy ; or in 
celerity it ſelfe; we mult eſpecially rake the /hield of Pallas, 
that is of Providence; that ſoas litle as may be, be left tofor- 
tune. Herherro belong the {ending out of eſpialls, the for: 
rification of camps,( which inthe Military diſcipline of this 
latter age, is almoſt grownout of uſe- for the camps of the 
Romans were ſtrengthenedas if ir had bin a Citty, againſt 
all adverſe events of warre) aſctled and well ordered Army, 
nottruſting roo muchto the light Bands, or to the troops of 
horſemen; and whatſoever appertaines to a ſubſtanciall and 
adviſed Defenſive warre: ſeeing in warres the (hield of Pal- 
las prevailes more than the ſword of Mars. 
$ But Perſew albeit he was ſufficiently furniſht with 
forces and courage, yetwas heto doe one thing of ſpeciall 
importance, before he enterprized the Acton; and that was 
ro 
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to have ſome rntelligence withthe Gree. Theſe Gree aretrea- 
ſons, which may be termed the ſiſters of Warre; not deſcen- 
ded ofthe {ame ſtock, but farreunlike in nobility of Birth- 
ſo warres are Generow and Herozcall, but Treaſons baſe and ig- 
yoble. Their deſcription is elegant, for they are ſaid to be 
fray headed, and like old women fromcheir birch; by rea- 

on that'Traitorsare continually vext with cares and trepi-, 
dations. Bur alltheir ſtrength, before the break outinto o- 
pen Rebellions conſiſts cither in an Eye; or in a Toeth, for c- 
very faCtion alienated fromany ſtate, hath an evilleye; and 
bites. Belides;this Eye and Tooth is, as it were, common; for 
whatſoever they canlearne or know runs from hand to 
hand amongſt them. Andas concerning the Tooth , they 
doe all bite alike, and caſtthe fame ſcandals; fo-that hear 
one,andyou hear all.: Perſew rherefoverwas todeale with 


theſe Gree, and ts engage their athſtance for the loan.of* 
their Eye and Tooth: their Eye for Diſcoperics; their ,Tootb for 
ſpreading of Rumors and thetirribg up of en- ** 


the ſowing and 
vy; and the — of themindes ofamen.. After all things 
are well, and preparedly diſpoſedfor warregichac is firſt; of all xo 
beraken ito confideration,which Perſew did, that Meduſ7 


*mny be found a fleep: for a wiſe Caprain ever aſſaults the enj- 


'my unprepared; andxvhen heis moſt ſecure. Laity in the 
very attionund hent of warresthe looking into Pallas Glaſſe, is 
tobe putin'practiſe - for moſt-men, before itcome to rhe 
puſh, catiwith diligence and circumſ{pettion dive into, and 


- diſcerne the ſtate and deſignes of the-enimies ; but in the 


very point of danger; either areamazed with fear; or in a 
taſh mood fronting dangers too direly, precipixarethem- 
{elves intothem; mindfull of victory; bur forgerfull of eva- 
ſion, andretrete. Yet neither of theſe :ſhould be practiſed, 
bur they ſhould look-with areverſed countenance into Pal- 
tas Mirror, that ſo the firaak' may be rightly direed, with- 
"out either terror or fury. = | 

-- $ Afﬀerthe Warte was finiſht, and the victory wonne, 
there followed two Effects, The procreation aud raifing of Pe- 


gaſis ; which evidently denotes Fame, that flying through 
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the world proclaimes vitory ; and makes the remaines of 
that warre eaſy and feaſable. Theſecond is the bearing of Me- 
4uſa's head in his ſhield; becauſe there is no kind of defence 
for excellency comparable tothis: For one famous and me- 
morable A& proſperouſly Enterpriz'd and atchieved; ſtrikes 
the Spiritof jnſurre&ion in an enemy, into an amazing ter- 
-ror; and blaſts 'envy hir ſelfe into an aſtoniſhment and 


wonder. 


Thethird Example of Philoſophy according to Ancient Para- 
bles in Morality .Of Paſſion according tothe 
Fable of Dionyſus. 


Orph.in VI They ſay that Semele Inpiters Minion, having bound hir 
Hym. Paramour; by aninviolable oath, to grant hir ane requeſt 
dooprighs 'which ſhe would aske, defird that he would accompany 
pin oP |; : , | 
Bace, hir inthe ſame form, wherein he came into 7#no:So ſhe pe- 
Nom. in rjiſht with lightning. Butthe lufant which ſhe bare in hir 
Wombe, Iap:ter the Father took out , and ſowed it in his 
thigh till the months were accompliſht, chat ir ſhould be 
borne. This burden made Iupiter ſomewhat tolimpe;where- 
forethe child , becauſe it vext and pinched Inpiter,while ir 
was in his flank, was called Dionyfius. Being borne hee wis 
committed to Proſerpina for ſome yeares to be nurſt, and 
being growne uphe had ſuch a maiden face,'as thata man 
could hardly judge whether it were a boyor agirle.He waz 
dead alſo,and buried for a time, but afterwards revived. Be- 
ing but a youth he invented the planting & dreſſing of vines, 
the making and uſe of wine; for which becomming fa- 
mous and renowned he {ubjugated the world evento the 
utmoſt bounds of India. He rode in 4 Chariot drawne with Ty- 
gers.There danced about him certaine deformed Hobgoblins 
called (ſobali ; Acratus and others; yea, eventhe Muſes alſo 
were ſome of his followers . Hee took to wife Ariadneforſa- 
ken and left by Theſeus . The tree ſacred unto him was the 
Ivy . He was held the Iyventor and InStitutor of ſacrifices and 
Ceremonies, but {uch as were trantique and full of corrupti- 
ons 
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ons and cruelties:He had likewiſe powey to ftrike men with mad- 
neſſe: For it is reported that at the Celebration of his Org yes, 
two famous Worthies, Penthens and Orpheus,were torne in 


| pieces by certaine mad-enraged women; rhe one- becauſe 
| hegorupon a tree,out: of a curioſity to'behold their Cere- 


monies in theſe Sacrifices;theother becauſe he plaid fweet- 
ly and cunningly upontheharpe . Andfor the Geſts of this 


God, they are ina manner the ſame with Iupiters. 


V.Coment 


'h$ Thereisſuch excellent Morality coucht in this fable , as in Ovid. 
Morall Philoſophy affords not berter . For wnder the Perſon Mc: 3;.. . 
if Bacchus is deſcribed the nature of Paſtion, on of Aﬀettions ani | pens 


Perturbat ions of the mind. Firſt therefore touching the birth and 
parentage of Paſſion; the beginning of all Paſſion , rhough 
never ſo hurtfull,is nothing elſe than good Apparem : For as 
the Mother of virtue is good-ExiStent, ſo the Mother of Paſ- 
ſion is good Apparent.The one of theſe(under which Perſon, 
the ſoule of man is repreſented )is Jupiters lawvfull wife, che 
other his Concubine: which yetafteterhthe honour of I- 
no,as Semele did. Paſſions conceiv'd inan unlawfull deſire, 


raſhly granted, before rightly underſtood, andjudged: And 
after when it hegins to grow fervent,the Mother ot itwhich 
is the Nature and Species of Good , by too much inflamation 
5 deſtroyed>and periſheth. The proceeding of Paſſion from 
the firſt conception thereof is after this manner : It is nou- 
riſht and concealed by the mind of man ( which is the Pa- 
rent of Paſſion, ) ipecially in the inferior part of the mind, as 
intherhigh, and fo vexeth,and pulleth , and deprefleth che 
mind, as thoſe good determinations and aCtions, are much 
hindred and lamed thereby : but when it comes to be con- 
firmed by conſent and habit;and breakes our into A&t; that 
it hath now as it were fulfil'd the months , and is brought 
forth and born, firſt for a while ir is brotighrnp by Proſerpi- 
14; thatis, it ſeeks corners and ſecret places , and lurks as it 
were,underground,untill the rains of ſhame and fear laid a- 
ſide,and boldnefſe comming on; iteither aſſumes the pre- 
text of ſome virtue, or becomes altogether impudent and 
lhameleſſe. And it is moſt truethat every vehement Paffion is of 
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a donbtfull ſexe;' being maſculine in thefirſt motion; but fe: 


 minine in proſequtions 1t is. anexcellentficbion, that of dead 
| Bacchwyeviving, for Paſfiens doe lometimes ſeemeto be in 


a dead ſleepe, and extin&t;- but we mult nor truſt them, ng 
though they wereburicd:For ler there be but matter and Op- 
portunity offer'd, they rile againe. + 

\'h The inventionof the Vine is a wiſe Parable, tor ry! 


affe&ion is very quick and witty in finding out that which 


nouriſheth,and cheriſheth it; and of all things knowne to 


men, wine is moſt powerfull and efficacious to excite and inflame 


Paſfions;of what kind ſoever gas being ina ſort a common in. 
centive tothem all, 

g$ Againe Aﬀe&ion or Paſſion is elegantly ſet downe to be 
ſubduer of Nations', and an undertaker if infinite expeditions: 
For defirenever reſts content with what ic poſleſſeth , bur 
with an.infinite and unſatiable appetite ſtill covers more;& 
hearkens after a new purchaſe, 

'< SoTygers STABLE by Afſettions;and draw their Chariot: 
For fincethe time that Afe#ion began to ride ina Coach; 
and togoe no moreatoot ; andto captivate Reaſon, andto 
lead hir away in triumph;it grows cruel,unmanegeable,and 
herce, againſt whatſoever withſtands or oppoleth ir. 

$ Andit is apretty deviſe , that thoſe ridiculous Demons, 
are brought in dancing about Bacchw Chariot : For every vehe. 
ment affe&tion doth cauſe in the eyes; face; and geſture, un- 
decent and ſubleeming , apeiſh , and 6): motions; 
ſo thatthey whoin any kind of Paſſtion, (as in anger, arro- 
gance; or love) {eein glorious and brave in their owne eyes; 
doe appeare to others miſhapen , and ridiculous. 

$ The Muſes are (ceninthe Company of Paſſion; and there 
is almoſt no affection ſo depraved and vile, which is nor 
ſoothed by ſome kind of Learning : And herein the indul- 
gence arid. arrogancy of Wits doth exccedingly derogate 
from the Majeſty ofthe Muſes;that whereas they ſhould be 
the Leaders and Ancient-bearers of life ; they are become 
the foot-pages; and buftoones to luſts and vanity, 

$ Againe where Bacchus is ſaidtobave engaged his Af 
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CAP. II 


t Of NatarallTheologie. F Of the Knowledge of Angels, andof Spirits; 
which are an Appendix thereof. 


= HE (ommune Parent of Sciences being firſt placed 
| inits proper throne like unto Berecynthia which 
F==Ny had ſo much heavenly Iflne. | 

cd Omnes C@licole, ommes (upera alta tenentes. 

We may returne to the former Diviſion of thethree Philo- 
lophies, Divine; Natural. and Humane. 

I For Naturall Theolog y,is truly called Divine Philoſcphy; 
And this'is defined tobea Knowledge,of rather-4fpark and 
rudiment of that Knowledge concerning God;fuch as may 
be had by the light of: Nature; and the Contemplation of 
the Oreature : which Knowledge may be eruly termed Di- 
vine in reſpe&t ofthe Obje&, and Naturall in refpect of the 
Light . The Bounds of this Knowledgeare rtaly fer forths 
that they may extend to the Contutation and Conviftion 
of Atheiſme, the Information of the Law of Nature; but 
may not be dravwne outto the 'Cenfirtnation of Religion. 
Therefore there was never Miracle wrought by God to con« 
vert an Atheiſt, becauſe the light of Natures might have led 
vim to confeſſe a God, but Miracles ave deſigned to convert 
Idolaters ; and the Superſtitiow , who bave acknowledged a 
Deity, but erred in his Adoration; becauſe no light of Na- 
ture extends to declare the will and true Worſhip of God: 
For as workes doe ſhew forth the power and sktll of the 
workman , but not his Image : Sorhe workes of God,doe 
ſhew the Omnipotency and Wifdome ofthe Maker, but 
no way expreſle his [mage. And inthis the Heathen opint- 
ondiffers None the ſacred Truth;Forthey defined the world 
to bethe [miage of Cod, man the Image'of the World, but Sa- 
cred Scriptures never vouchlafed the world that honour, 


Vir. #n.6 


2s any where to beſtiled the Jmage of God , but only , the Phi. 8. 


workes of his hands: bur they fubſticute man 3 the immediate F- =: 7 
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mage of God . Wherefore that there is a God; that hee xaines 
and rules the world; that he is moſt potent, wile, and pro- 
vident: that he is a Rewarder, a Revenger;that he is to be a- 
dored; may be demonſtrated and evinced even from his 
workes : and many wonderfull ſecrers touching his atcri- 
butes, and much more touching his Regiment and diſpen- 
fation over theworld , may likewiſe with {obriery be ex- 
tracted , and manifeſted out of the fame workes ; and 1san 
Argument hath bin profitably handled by diverſe . But out of 
the contemplation of Nature, and our of the Principles of 
Human Reaſon, to diſcourſe, - or earneſtly to urge a point 
rouching the Myſteries of faith; and againe; to be curiouſly 
ſpecularive intothole ſecrets; to ventilate them, and to be- 
inquiſitive into the manner of the Myſtery, 1s, in my judge- 
ment not ſafe: Da Fidei que Fidei ſunt. For the Heathens 
themſelves conclude as much, in that excellent and divine 
Fable of the golden Chaine, That Men and Gods were not able 
to draw Inpiter downto the Earth, but contrariwiſe Inpiter was 
able to draw them up to Heaven, Wherefore he laboureth in 
vaine, who ſhall attempt ro draw downe heavenly Myſte- 
ries to our reaſon; it rather becomes us to raiſe and advance 
our reaſon tothe adored Throne of Divine Truth. And in 
thit part of Naturall Theology, 1 amo farre from noteing any 
deficience, as rather finde anexceſſe, which to oblerve [ 
have ſomewhat digreſſed, becauſe of the extreme prejudice, 
which both Religion and Philoſophy have received there- 
by; asthat which will faſhion and forge a hereticall Religi- 

on, and an imaginary and fabulous Philoſophy. 
$ Butas concerning the nature of Angels and Spirits, the 
matter is otherwiſe to be conceived; which neither is in- 
ſcrucable, nor interdi&ted; ro which knowledge, from the 
affinity it hath wich mans ſoule, there is a paſſage opened. 
The Scripture indeed commands, let yo may deceive you with 
ſublime diſcourſe touching the worſhip of Angels, preſsing into 
that he knowes not; yet notwithſtanding if you obſerve well 
that precepr, you ſhall inde there only rwo things forbid- 
den; namely Adorotion of Angels,luch as is due to God, and 
PhantaSti- 
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Phantaſticall Opinions of them, either by extolling them a- 
bove the degree of a creature; or to extoll a mans know- 
ledge of them farther than he hath warrantable ground. 
Bur the ſober enquiry touching them; which by the grada- 
tions of things corporall, may alcend tothe nature of them: 
or Which may be {een in the Soule of Man, as in a Looking- 
olaſſe, is inno wiſe reſtrained. The ſam? may be concluded of 
impure and revolted ſpirits; the converſing with them, and 
the imployment of them, is prohibited; much more any ve: 
neration towards them; but the Contemplation or' Science 
of their Nature; their Power; their Illuſions; not only from 
places of ſacred Scripture, but from reaſon or experience, is 
a principall parr of Spirituall wildonie. For ſo the Apolfltle 
{airch, we are not ignorant of his Stratagems. And it is 'no-more 
unlawfull ro enquire, in naturall Theology, the nature of e- 
pill Spirits; than to enquire the nature of Poyſ(ons'if Phy- 
fique, or of vices in the Echiques. But this part of Science 
touching Angels and WER þ rits; I cannot note as De: 
ficient; for many have imployed their pens in it-: Rather 
moſt of the vvriters 1n this kind may be argued cither of ya: 
nity, or ſuperſtition; or of unprofitable ſubtlety. - 
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The Partition of Naturall Philoſophy into Speculativezand Opera- 
tive. Y And that theſe two, both inthe intention of the writer, and 
inthe body of the Treatiſe, ſhould be ſeparated. 


2 Eaving therefore Natural Theology (to which we 
BEADS have attributed the enquiry of Spurits, as an Appen- 
Sz dix) we may proceed to the ſecond Part, namely 
that of Nature, or Natwrall *Philoſophy. Democritus faith x os 
excellently, That the knowledge concerning Nature, lies hid in Sencc. 
certain deep Mines and Caves. And itis lomewhat cothe pur- 
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poſe, that the Alchimiſts doe ſo much inculcare, That vulcan 
is a ſecond Nature, and perfetts that compeniiouſly which Natur, 
uſeth to effef3 by ambages and length of time: why then may 


| wenotdivide Philoſophy into two parts; the Mine, and the 


Fornace; and make two profelsions, or occupations of Na. 
turall Philoſophers, Pyoners or workers inthe mine, and 
Smythes, or refiners? wars” however we may [cem to be 
conceited, and to ſpeak in jeſt; yet we doe beſtallow of adi. 
viſion inthat kind, if it be propoſed inmore familiar and 
Scholaſticall termes, namely, that the knowledge of Nature, 
be divided into the Inquiſition of Cauſeszand the Produttion of 
Effefs, Speculative, and Operative; the one ſearcheth the 
bowels of Nature; the other faſhions Nature, as it wereup- 
on the Anvile. 

$ Now although I know very well with wha: aftrid 
band, cauſes and ects areunited, ſo as the explication of 
them, muſt in a ſort be coupled and conjoyned-: yer becauſc 
all ſolid and fruitfull Naturall knowledge hath a double, 
and thardiſtin&, ſcale or ladder; Aſcendent aud Deſcendem, 
From Experiments to Axioms, and from Axioms to new Experi- 
»ents.l judge it moſt requiſite, that theſe twa parts, Specu- 
lative and Operative, be ſeparate, both inthe intention of the 
Writer, andthe Body ofthe Treatiſe. 
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CEECTCCII0TTICTTITUCITIETITTESTICES 
CAP. Tv. 


I - The Partition of the Speculative knowledge of Nature into Phy. 
{que ſpeciall, aad Metaphyſique : Whereof Phyſique enynires 
the Efficient Canſe, and the Matter: Metaphyſique the finall Cauſe 
and the Forme, TI. The Partition of Phyſique, intothe know- 
ledges ofthe Principles of Things; of the Fabrique of Things, or 
of the World, Andof the varicty of Things, II, The Parti- 
9n,of Phy fique; touching the weriety of things, intothe Doctrine of 
Concretes; and into the DoRrine of Abſtrafts. The Partition of 
the knowledge of Concreres, « referred over to the ſame Partiti- 
on which Naturall Hiſtory Comprehends. TV. The Partition of 
the knowledge of Abſtracts, into the knowledge of the Schemes 
of Matter; and intothe knowledge of Motions. . V. Two Ap- 
pendices of Speculative Phyſique; Naturall Problems: And. the 
Placits of Ancient Philoſophers. VI. The Partition of Meta- 
phyſique, into the DoRrine of Formes; Axd inte the Doctrine of 
Finall Cauſes, 1 | 


hin 
a? Hat partof Natural Philoſophy which is Specula- 
ES tive and T heoricall, we+ think convenientto di- 

Ea&S vide into Phyſique ſpeciall; and Metaphyfque.And 
inthis PartitionI deſire it may be conceiy'd; that we uſe the 
word Met aphyfique in a differing ſenfetcom thar, thar is re- 
ceived, And hereit{cemestd fall out-not unfitly to adver- 
tiſe in generall of -our purpoſe and meaning touching the 
uſe of words, and Termes of Art. Aud it isthis, that as well 
in this word Metaphyfique now delivered; as in otherrermes 
of Art, whereſoeverour conceptions afd notions are new; 
and differ from the received;yet with much reverence, we 
xetainethe Ancient termes .For being we hopesthat the me- 
thodirſelfe, anda perſpicuous explication of the Matter 
which we labour'to annexe ; may redime us from an in- 
congruons concepttiotiof the words we ule, weare dther- 


-wilſe zealous(ſo farre as wecan without prejudice of Truth, 


and Sciences) rodepartaslitle as may be, from the opini- 
ons and expreſsions of Antiquity: Andherein I cannot bur 
marvaileat the confidence of Ariſtotle, who poſleſt witha 
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ſpirit of contradi&tion; and denouncing warre againlt all 
Antiquity, not only uſurpr a licence to coine new termes of 
Arts at pleaſure; but hath endeavoured to deface and extin. 
guiſh all ancient wiſdome. In ſo muchas he never names 
any ancient Auctors; or makes any mention of their opini- 
ons» but to reprehend their Perſons ; or to redargue their 
Placits, and opinions. Certainly it he affected glory, and 
drawing diſciples after him, he took the right courſe: For 
the ſame comes to paſſe in the aflerting and receiving a 
Philoſophicall Truth,that doth in a Divine 'Truth; vent in 
Ton, s. mnomrne Patris,nec rectpitis me; ft qu1 venertt 1n nomine [t 10 cum 
recipictis. But fromthis divine Aphoriſme, it we conſider 

whom ſpecially it hath deſigned ( namely Antichriſt the 
greateſt [Impoſtor of all times) we may collect, that the com- 

ming in a mans own name> Without any regard of Antiquity, or 
{ifI may ſo (peak) of Paternity, is no good Augurie of 

Truth. however it be joyned with the fortune and ſucceſſe 

of an eum recipietts. But for Ariſtotle certainly an excellent mans 

and of an admirable profound wit, I ſhould eafily be induced to 

believe; that he learned this ambition of his Scholler, whom per- 

haps he did emulate: that if one conquered all Nations, the other 

would conquer all Opinions and raiſe to himſelfe a kind of Monar- 

chy in contemplations./Alchough it may ſo fallout, that he may 

.at ſome mens hands that are ofabitter diſpoſition, and bite- 

ifg language; get alike title, as his Scholler did; 
Felixterrarum Predo, non utile Mundo 

Editus exemplum. ----- So © | 
Felix Dottrine Predo Ge. But to us on the otherfide that 
doe defirefo much as lies in the power of our penne; to con- 

tract a league and commerce berween Ancient & Moderne 
knowledges; our judgement ſtands firme, zo keep,way with 
Antiquity, uſqz ad Aras, and to retaine the:Ancient termes, 
though ſometimes we alter their Sence,] and Definitions: 
according tothe moderate and approved manner' of Inno- 
vation, in Civile Goverment; where theftate of things be- 

ing changed, yet theſolennity.of words, and ftiles is obſer- 
Annal. x. Ved which Tacitwnotes; Eadem Magittratuum vocabula. 
$ To 
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$ Toreturhe theretoreto the acception of the word 
Metaphyfique, in our ſence. It appears by that which hath 
bin already (aid, that we diſtinguiſh Primitive Philoſophy, 
from Metaphyfique, which heretofore hath bin confounded 
and taken for the ſame thing. The one we have ſer downe 
as 2 commune Parent of all Sciences; the other, as a portion of 
Naturall Philoſophy. We have a(sign'd Common and Pro- 
miſcuous Axioms of Sciences, to Primitive Phil ſo;hy. Like- 
wiſeall Relative and Adventive condicions and Charatters of 
Eſſences, which we have named Tranſcendents, as Multitude, 
Paucity, Jdentity, Diver ſity, Poſſible Jmpoſſible, and ſuch like; 
we have attributed tothe ſame, only with this Proviſo,that 
they be handled as they have efficacy in nature,and not Lo- 
gically. But we have referred the inquiry concerning God. 
nity, Bonity, Angels, Spirits, to Naturall Theology. Where- 
fore now it may rightly be demanded; whar after all this is 
remaining to Metaphyfique! certainly beyond nature, no- 
thing; but of nature itſelfe the moſt excellent part. And in 
deed withour prejudice to Truth, we may thus farre con- 
curre with the opinion and conceipt of Antiquity, that Phy- 


fique only handlerh chart which is inherent in marter, aud is 


moveable; Metaphyfique things more abſtracted and tixr. A- 
gainethat Phyſique. ſuppoſeth exiſtence only and Motion, 
and naturall Neceſsity: but Metaphyfique the Mind allo, che 
Ideaor plattorme. Forto this point perchancethe matter 
comes, whereof we thall diſcourſe. But we will propound 
this differences(leaving alide the ſublimity of ſpeech)perſpi- 
cuoully and familiarly. We have divided Naturall Philsſo- 
phy into the Inquiſition of cauſes, and the production of ef- 
fects. The inquiry of caules we have referred tothe Theo- 
ricall part of Philoſophy, which we have divided into Phy- 
fique and Metaphyfique: wherefore by neceſlary conlequence 
the true difference of theſerwo Theoryes , mult be taken 
from the nature ofthe Cauſes which they enquire; ſo with- 
out all obſcurity or circuit, Phyſique is that which enquires 
of the efficient cauſe; and of the Matter; Meuaphyfique, that 


which enquires of the Forme and end. = 
van: Plyfque 
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bj Phyſique therefore comprehends Caules variable 


Virg.n.s 


and incertaine , and according to the nature of the ſubje& 
moveable and changing, and attaines not a fxt conltancy of 
Caules. 

Limus ut hic dureſcit , & hc ut cera liqueſcit 

Vno eodemque 1gnt----- 
Fireis cauſe of 1nduration , but reſpeQve to clay, Fire is 
caule of colliquation,but reſpective to waxe. We will divide 
Phifique into three Knowledges : For Nature is either uni- 
red and collected into one; or diffuled and diſtributed : Nas 
ture is collected into one either in reſpect of the common 
Seeds and Principles of all things; or inreſpect ofthe entire, to- 
tall Fabrique of the univerſe. This union of Nature hath 
brought forth rwo Parts of Phyfique,one of the Principles of 
Things . the other ofthe Fabrique of the © niverſe , or of the 
World ; which we ule to callthe Doctrines of Summes or 


Totalls The third Knowledge which handles Nature diffsſed,or 


ſeattered,exhibites all the variety of things, & the leſſer Summes 


or T:alls. Wherefore from theſe contemplarions iris plain- 
ly manifeſt, that there arethree Knowledges touching Na- 
turall Philoſophy , of the Principles ef things; ofthe world, or of 
the Fabrique of thing. Of Nature multiplicious or ſparſed; 
which laſt Part, (as we have ſaid ) containes all the variety 
of things. and isas it wereithe firſt Gloſle,or Paraphaſle tou- 
ching the INTERPRETATION OF NaTVRE Of theſe three 


Parts,none is wholly DEF tCc1ENT ; but in what truth and. 


Perfection they are handled,[make not now my judgment, 

[1] But we will again divide Phyf6que diitinftively ſorted, 
or of the paricty of things,into twwo Parts;into Phyfique of con- 
crets;and into Phyfique of Abſtratts: or ito Phyſique of (rea 
tures, and into Phyſique of Natures. T he one(to uſe the 
termes of Logique) inquires of Subſtances with all the ya- 
ricty of their Adjuncts; the other of Accidents, or Adjunas 
through all the variety of ſubſtances. For example , if the in- 
quiry be of a Lion,or of an Oak theſe are ſupported by many 
and diverſe Accidents: Contrariwile if the inquiry be made 
of Heatezor Heavineſſe theſe are in many dittin&t ſubſtances. 


And 
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And ſeeing all Phyfique or Naturdil Philoſophy is ſituate in 2 
midle terme, berweene Naturail Hiſtory and Metaphyfique. 
the firſt part (if you obſerve it well) comes neerer to Natu- 
rall HiStory;the later = necrer to Met aphyfique,Concret Phy. 
fque hath che lame diviſion which Natural! Hiſtory hath, 
ſothatitis a knowledge either concerning the Heavens ; 
or concerning Meteors ; or concerning the Globe of the earth 
and Sea; or concerning the greater Collegiates ; which they 
callthe Elements,or concerning the leſſer Collegiates,or natures 
pþecifique.ſlolikewile concerning Pretergenerations;and cor- 
cerning Mechaniques . For in all theſe Naturall Hiſtory in- 
quires and reports the fact itſelfe , but Phyfiquezthe Cauſes 
likewiſe, bur you muſt conceive this of luidanot fixt Caules, 
that.is,of matter and of the efficient. | 

$ Amongſttheſe Portions of Phyfique, that Part ts alto- 
gether maimed and imperfett which enquires of ( leſtiall bodies, 


which notwithſtanding , for the excellency of the Subje, - 


ought to betaken into {peciall conſideration.;For Aitronomy 
it is indeed not without-ſome probability and ulegrounded 
upon the Phenomena, burit is vulgar,baſe,and no way ſolid: 
But Arology in many Circumſtances hath no ground art all, 
Jntruth Aftronomy preſents {uch a facrifice to Mans under- 
ſanding,as once Prometheus did;-when he wentabout to co- 
zen Jupiter;for inſtead of a true;ſubſtanciall Oxe , he preſen- 
ted the hide of agreat and faire Oxe itufr, and ſet out with 
ſtrawy,leaves, and Oſter twigs ; {o in like manner ,Aſtrono- 
my exhibiterh the extrinſique Parts of Celeſtiall Rodies, 
(namely the Number, Siruation;Motionand Periods of the 
Rarres)as the Hide of Heaven, faire and artificially contrived 
into Syſtemes, and Schemes : but the Entrals are wanting, 
thatis-Phyficallreaſons,out of which(adjoyning Aſtronomi- 
call Hypotheſes )rhe Theory ſhould be exrracted, nor ſuch 
grounds and ſuppoſitions as ſhould only lave the Phonome- 

wa { of which: kind a number may be wittily deviſed) but 

luch as propound the fubſtance, motion and influxe of the 

Heavens , asthey thiey truly are in nature. Forthoſe Dog- 

maes and Paradoxes are almoſt vanitht,& long agoe explo- 
ds T ded, 
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Repim 1-6: ed, namely, the Rapture of the Fir$ Mover: and the Solidity 
celi.Mora re- of Heaven (ſtarres being there fixt as nailes in the Arched Roofe 
1nt =. of a Parlour). And other opinions,not much better, as, thar 
cli. Excent: there are diverſe Poles of the Zodiack;and of the world, that thene 
diure: &c. is aſecond moveable of Renttency, contrary to the rapture of the 
Hypotbiſes i- firſÞ Moveable, that all parts of the firmament are turned about by 
a rd: perfett circles;that there are Eccentriques and Epicycles, toſaye 
videdigre. the conſtancy of Motion by perfett circles; that the Moone bath no 
force or influence upon a body ſuperiorto it, and: the like. And 
the abſurdity of theſe ſuppolitions, hath caſt men upon that 
opinions of the Diurnall Motion ef the Earth; an apiniow which 
we can demon#trate to be moſt falſe. Bur ſcarce any man canbe 
found, who hath made enquiry of the Naturall Cauſes of the | 
ſub$ance of the heavens, as well Stellare,as Jnter-ſftellare, to'of & thi 
the [wiftneſſe and ſlowneſſe of heavenly bodies, refor d one to ans. © D! 
ther; alſo of the yariow incitation of Motion 18 the ſame Planer, | dil 
likewiſe of the perpetuated courſe of Motionfrom Eaſt to Weſt, i w 
and the contrary: Laſtly of Progreſſions, ſtations and Retrogra. I, 
dations, ofthe Elevation and Declination of Motions,by the 4po. Iſl as: 
gee,or middle point, and Perigee or loweſt point of heauen. ſo of | in 
the oblique windings of Motions,either by flexuowSpires weaving i av 
and unweaving themſelves, as they make their approach or receſſe | up 
fromthe Tropiques; or by ſerpentine finuations , which they call | pe 
Dragons,ſo of the fixt Poles of Rotations or wheeling motions why | 1c) 
they ſhould be placed inſuch a point of the heavens ,rather thawin | ir 
any other , ſo of the alligation of ſome Planets at a certait di- gu 
ſtance from the Sunne : I (ayan inquiry of this kind, hath I an 
ſcarce binattemprted, ſave that ſome labour hath bin taken I fi 
therein, only in Mathematicall obſervations and Demon- |} tie 
ſtrations. Buttheſe obſervarions only ſhew how wirrily all | wi 
theſe motions may be contrived, andcleered from oppofiti- | lol 
on; not how they may truly ſubſift in Nature; and repreſent || fo 
only ſeeming Motions, and their fiftitious Fabrique, and || {wy 
framed atpleaſure, not their cauſes, and the reall truth of | ric 
Things. w herefore Aſtronomie, ſuch asnow itis made, may 
well be counted inthe number of Mathematicall Arts, not || a: 
without great diminutionot the Dignicy thereof, ſeeing it | bo 
ought 
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oughr rather (if ic would maintaine its own right) be con- 
Ricute a branch,& that moſt principall of Naturall Philoſo- 
phy. For who everſhall rejetthefained Divorces of [uperlu- 
nary and ſublunary bodies,and ſhall intentively obſerve the ap- 
fetencies of Matter, andthe moſt univerſall Paſiions, (which in 
either Globe are exceeding Potent) and tranſyerberate the uni- 
yer/all nature of things) he ſhallreeeive cleere information eon- 
cerning celeſtiall matters fromthe things ſeen here with us; and 
edatrariwiſe from thoſe motions which are prattiſed in heaven, he 
ſhall learne many obſervations which.now are latent, touching the 
motions of bodies here below: notonly ſo farre as theſe inferiour 
motions are moderated by ſuperiour, but in regard they ha've a 
mutuall intercourſe by paſsions commontothem both. Wherefore 
this part of Aſtronomie which is naturall we ſer downe as 
Dee1cienT. And this we will call. Liveing Aftronemy,to 


diſtinguiſhir from Promethew Oxe {tuft with ſtraw, which 
| was an Oxe in outward ſhape only. 


 $ Bur Afrologie is corrupted with much ſuperſtition,ſo 
as there is hardly to be found any ſound ipart therein. Yet 
mourjudgement It {ſhould rather be purged, than clean caſt 
away. Butif any contendthatthis ſcience-is nor grounded 
upon reaſon, and Phylicall concemplations, bur in blind ex- 
pecience, and the oblervation of many Ages, and therefore 
reject a triall by naturall Arguments (whichche Chaldee A- 
trologers boaſted) he may by the ſame reaſon revoke Au- 
guries, Divination, and Predictions from beaſts entralls, 
and ſwallow downe all kind of Fables; for all theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious vanities were avoucht; as the Di&tares of long expe- 
tiences and of Diſcipline delivered over by tradition. But 
we doe bath accept Aſtrologte, as a Portion of Naturall Phi- 
lbſophy; and yer attribute unto it no more credit, than rea- 
ſon and the evidenceof Particulars doe evince, ſetting afide 
ſuperſticionsand fiftions. And that we may a licle more ſe- 

riouſly con(1der the matter. 
 < Firſtwhat avainefancy # thu that every Planet (hould 
raigne for certain houres by turne,ſo as in the fpace of twentyfoure 
bowers, they (hould reſume their Daminions thrice over, three ſu- 
T > perm. 
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pernumerary howers reſerved? Yet this conceit brought forth 


untous the Diviſion of the week, a computation very anci- 
ent, and generally received, as from the interchangeable 
courſe of daies moſt manifeſtly it appears; when in the be. 
gining of the day irnmediatly ſucceeding, the fourth Planer 
from the Planet of the firſt day, enters upon his Goverment, 
by reaſon of the three ſupernumerary howres, whereof we 
have ſpoken. 

yg Againwe are confident to rejeft, as an idle fittion, the di. 
frine of Genethliacall Poſitwres of the heavens, to preciſe points 
of time. with the DiStribution ofthe Howſes, thole ſame darlingy 
in Aſtrologie, which havemade ſuch madde work 1n the 
Heavens; nor can I ſufficiently wonder that many excellent 
men, and for Aſtrology of Principall note, ſhould ground 
themſelves upon ſo flight reaſons;to avouch ſuch opinions, 
For they lay', ſceingithat experience it ſelfe diſcovers as 
much, that Solſtices, Equinottialls, uew Moone, full Moones, 


and thelike greater revolutions of ſtarres, doc manifeſtly and 


notably work upon naturall Bodies, it muſt needs be;tha 
the more exact,and ſubrile aſpe&t and poſture of the ſtarres, 
ſhould produce efte&ts more exquiſite and occult. Bur they 
ſhould firſt exceptthe Sunnes operations by manifeſt heay, 
and likewiſe, the magnetique influence of the Moone, upon 
the increaſe of Tides every halfe Moone (for the dailyfFluxe 
and Refluxc of the Sea, is another thing:) But theſe ſer afide, 
the other powers of the Planets upon naturall bodies (fo 
farre as they are confirmed . by experience) is ſlender and 
weak, and, which they ſhall finde, larentin the greater Re- 
yolutions. Wherefore they ſhould rather argue the other 
way, namely» that ſeeingthole greater Revolutions, have o 
{mall influence, thoſe exa# and minute difjerences of Poſitures 
have noforceart all. 
$ Thirdly, Thoſe Fatalities, that the bower of Nativity or 
conception governs the Birth, The hower of inception,the fortune 
of the thing begunne; the hower of Queſtion, the fortune of tht 
thing enquired; and,in a word;the ſcience of Nativities, Bleftt- 
ons, Queſtions, and ſuch like levities; in our judgement, have no 
gertanty 
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certainty or ſolidity in them , and may by naturall reaſons be 


plainly redargued and evinced. The pointto be ſpokenof ra- 


cher, is, wharthar is which ve retaineand allow of in A- 
{trologie, and in that which we.doe allow;what is defici- 
enc? for, tor this end; thatis, for the obſervation of Defigi- 
##its, weundertook this work; not intending (as we have 


often ſaid) matter of cenſure. And indeed amongſt the re- 


cety*d parts of Aſtrologie, the DoEtrines of Revolutions wee 
judge to have more ſoundnefle inthem,thanthe reſt. But it 
may be to good purpole, to ſer downe and preſcribe certain 
Rules, by the ſcale and {quare whereot>Aſ#rologicall Obſer- 
vations may be examined ; thatwhar is fraitfull may be re- 
raid; wharis frivolous rejected. L- «4 | 

-  < The firſt Precept may be that whereof we have ad- 


monithr already ; let the greater Kevolutions be retained ; the 
deſſer Horoſcopes and Howſes caſſerr*d, Thoſe like Great Ordi- 
nance may diſcharge their influences, at a ſpacious remote- 


neſſe;theſe like ſmall Bowes, -are fora ſhort diſtance, and 
carry not their forces farre.The ſecond rule #4; That theoperati- 
on of the Heavens workes not on all bodies) but only uponthe more 
tender and penetrable; {uch as are Humors, Aer,Spirits : but 
here we except the Operations of the heate of the Sun , and of 
the Heavens, which without queſtion pierce even to Met- 
tals,and many ſubterraneous Bodies.The third rule is:that the 
Operation of the Heavens extends rather tothe Maſſe of things 
and Nature in groſſe ; than unto individual eſſences , and parti- 
eularities , yet obliquely it reacheth to many Individualls, 
namely, thoſe Individuates which ofthe fame ſpecies are 
moſt Paſiible and arelike ſoft waxe : evenas whena Peſti- 
lentiall aire ſeizerh on bodies more open and lefle refiſtenty 
and paſſert-by Bodies more compaR and ſtrong . Thefowrth 
rule is, ſomewhar like the precedent ; That #he Operation of 
the Heavens hath its influxe and dominion wot in points and nar- 
row minutes of times, but in greater fpaces . Theretore Progno- 
ſtications of the temperatures of the yeare may berme/; bur 
upon particular daies., are worthily accounted vaine and 1- 
dle.The laſt rule, (which by the more WEI- 
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bin ever imbraced) is, That there is nofatall neceſſity inthe 
Starres,but that they doe incline rather than enforce . Wee adde 
this moreover (wherein we plainly take part with Aſzrolo. 
2y,if it were rectified) and which we know tobemolſt cer- 
raine : That Celeſtiall bodies have other influences befides heate 
and light : which influences are of force according to the 
Rules we havepreſcribed, and no otherwiſe : But theſelie 
hiddein the profound Parts of Naturall,Philoſophy,and re- 
quire a larger diſſertation. Wherefore we think good (that 
which we have ſaid being rightly conceived)to ſer downe, 
Aſtrologie agrecable to our Principles, amongſt Dee1c1- 
ENTS, and as we have named Aſtrovomie grounded upon 
naturall reaſons, Living Aſtronomie » ſo we think fitto call 
Aftrologie aſcertain'd upon the ſame realons, Sound Aſtrolo- 
gie . As forthe right way how to frame and make this Art, 
although what we have ſaid,doth nor a litle conduce there. 
to, yetaccording to our manner , we will adde a few more 
obſervations which {hall cleerly propouud , our of whar 
materialls it ſhould be colleed , and to what end it ſhould 


be referred. 


g . Firſt, let theknowledge touching the Commixtures of ' 


Beames be receivy*d intoſound Aſtrologie, that is of Conjun&cti- 
ons,and of Opoſitions,and the reſt of the conſtellations , or 
Aſpects of Planets , one onan other . Ao we aſfigne to this 
part concerningthe Commixtures of Beams, the paſſing of 
che Planets through the fignes of the Zodiaque , and Poſi- 
tion under the ſame {1gnes : For the location of a Planetun- 
der any figne , isa kind of Conjunction of the ſame Planer 
with the Starres of the ſignes : Moreover as Conjunttions, 
ſo likewiſe Oppoſitions and other Conſtellations of Pla- 
nets towards the Starres of the ſignes,are to be noted, which 
Michertohath not perfectly bin accompliſhe . But the inter- 
changeable (;ommixtures of the Rayes of the fixt ſtarres, are 
indeed profitable tothe Contemplation of the Fabrique of 
the world; and of the Nature of the Regions lying under 
them; but not unto Predi&#ions, becauſetheſe AſpeRs are e- 
vertheſame. Were : 
RT I Secondly 
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y - Secondly ler there be taken into Aſtrologie the acceſſions 


ef every-particular Planet ncerer tothe: Perpendicular , and Re- 


ceſfions from it according tothe Climates of Regions. For all the 
Planers as well 'asthe Sunz have their fimimers,, their win- 
eers, wherein they dart downe tore forcible., or more fee- 
blerayes, according to theirpoltureinreſpect of the Perpen- 
dicutay:For without queſtion 5 the Moonern Leoworks more 
forcibly upon naturall bodies here below, thawwhen ſhe is 
Piſces: Not becauſerhe Moone placed in Leo, hath refex 
rencetothe Heart, and under Piſces reſpects the Feets (as 
the vulgar Fable goes), for: their Elevationtowards the Per- 
pendrcular and!Approximarion towards the greater ftarres; 
juſt afrer the ſame manner as the Sun. FL SIRTETATey 

$ '' Thirdly, letthe Apogea, and *Perigaa of the Planerg be 
recebyed with due inquiry, towhat the Tigor of a: Planet apper- 
enimes in vefpe & of himſelfe; and towhat in his vicanity tow . For 
a Planetin his Apogeas orexalcatioh ismore cheerfull, and 
aQive;bur in his-Perigeaordeclenſion more comunicative. 
© So the Stn inhis Eltevation-when. hee, enters the Tropick 
© of Cancer is in heate moxe recolleaed and vigorous, bur 


© whenhefallsoff from the Meridianzas in Capzicorne; hee 


«is more faint, yermoredi{perled in his influence. For in his 


*Aſcenſton ,he is not only neerer to thefhxed Rtarres . buchis 


© bearniscthen falling at more equall and right anglegbecome 
* more united ; and by a direct reſultance from theearth'in- 
*termixe, and foreduplicate their force; whereas in his de- 


« clenfion;they are oblique, & therefore teeble anderrant.in ' 


Trefleion. Wherefore withthe Inhabirants under theEqua- 
« torxhe heat is more intenfe;than it is with Northern Con- 
* finers, where the Sun daily keeps his circuit neer abourthe 
Horizon: But yet in thisPerigean motionthe'Suns beams 
* are more communicative;though leſle active; becauſe de- 
*parting from thepoint of their incidence inthe rebound; 
*their refletion is oblique and diſperſed. 'Fhis enquiry tou- 
*chingthe projefion of beames in/a righr or obliqueline, 
*would be made with diligence, for it concernes all the 1n- 
<fluences of the heavens upon terrene bodies ; the generall 
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conſtirution ofthe yeare ; the diverſe temperatures of the 
cire inthe five Zones;the complexion of different Climartes 
< and the like: 
$ Fourthly to be briefe. let there be taken in all theremain- 
ing Accidents of the motion of Planets; as what ate the Accelera- 
tions, Retardations, Progreſſes,Stations,Retrogradations,ot eve- 
ry.one of them in their courſe, what their diſtance from the 
Sunne, their CombuStions, Encreaſe, and Diminutions of Light, 
Ecclipſes, and whatſoeverelſe of this nature? For all theſe 
cauſezthat the Beames of the Planets doe work more ſtrong- 
ly, or mote weakly, and after diverſe waies and diſtin&t 
virtues: Andtheſe toure obſervations, belong to the Radia- 
tions of {tarres. 
$ Fifty, letthere be received in, whatſoever may any 
way: open and diſcloſe the natures of ſtarres Errant or Fixt, 
in their proper eſſence and aRtivity; as what is their Magni- 
zude, of what collowr and afpet; what:Scintilation and i- 
bration of light; what Situation towards the Poles or /Equi- 
nottiall; wharAſteriſmes; whichare more ' mingled with 0- 
ther ſtarres; which are more ſolitarie ; which are ſuperior, 
which inferior, which of the fixt ſtarres are within the lines 
and courſe of the Sunne and Planets ( namely within the 
Zodiaque) which wirhout; whichof the Planets is more 
ſwift;zwhich more ſlow, which may move inthe Eccliptique line. 
which may expatiate in latitude om it. what Planet may 
be retrograde which not; what Planer may bear any diſtance 
from the Sunne, which is tiedto attend the Sunne; which 
moves \wifter in Apogeo, which in Perigeo; to conclude the 
ris a SO of Mars; the expatiations of Venus, the won- 
derfull Labours or Paſsions, which are often found in the 
Sunne, and in Venw, and the like? 
$ Laſtofall, ler there be taken irito Afirologie, even 
from tradition the Particular: Natures, and Inclination of 
Planets, asalſo of fixr ſtares; which ſeeing they are delive- 
red over with ſuchan univerfall conſent, theyare not light- 
ly to be rejected; but where they croſſe the grounds and rea- 
{ons of naturall Principles. And of ſuch obſervations as 
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theſe, ſound Aſtrologie is compiled; and according to theſe 
only, ſhould the Schemes and configurations of Heaven, be 
compoled and interpreted. Sowund Aſtrologie is likewiſe ap- 
plied and referred with more confidence to Predittions; to 
Eleftions, with more Caution,within due limits to both. 
Predittions may be made of future (/omets , which as we 
conjecture may be foretold, and of all ſorts of Meteors, of 
Deluges, Draughts; Heates; Conglaciations, Earth-quakes, 
ore lowing of waters; breaking our of Fires, Windes, great 
Raines; divers Tempeſts; and ſtrange ſeaſons of the Yeare; 
Peſtilences, Epidemicall diſeaſes ; Plenty, and dearth of 
Graine; Warres,Seditions, Sects, Plantations of new Colo- 
nies; laſtly of all commotions and greater Innoyations, ei- 
therin Nature, or in State-Goperment:#\o theſe predictions 
may be drawn downe (though not with like certainty) ro 
more ſþeciall occurrences, and perchance to fengularities, if the 
generall inclinations of ſuch times and ſeaſons, being firſt 
diſcovered and found our, theſe be applied by a ſharpe picr- 
cing judgement Philoſophicall or Poliricall, to ſpeciall or 
more particular events, which may be moſt ſubject ro ſuch 
Accidents. As for example, a man ſhall indout from a fore- 
ſight of the ſeaſons of the yeare, ſuch temperatures of wea- 
ther,asare propitious or pernitious ratherto Olives, thanto 
Vines; ratherto Phthifiques, and ulcerations of the Longues, 
than to Hepatiques and obſtructions of the liver; more to the 
inhabitants of high and montainous; than low and cham- 
pane Countries; moreto Monkes,than Courtiers, by reaſon 
of their different kind of diet .. Or if one from the knoww- 
ledgehe hath of the influence, the Heavens have over the 
ſpirits of men» ſhould find out a man tobe of ſucha com- 
plexion and diſpoſition, to affe& or diſtaſt rather the peo- 
ple then Princes; rather learned and curious, than couragi- 
ous and warlike diſpoſitions; rather ſenſuall and voluptu- 
ous» than active and politique natures. Such inſtances as 

theſe are infinite, but (as we have ſaid) they requirenor on- 
ly thatgenerall Pls: 6g wie from the ſtarres,whichare 
Active; but alſo a particular knowledge of Subjects which 
| 
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are Paſsive, Norare Elefions altogether to be rejected but 
more ſparingly to be credited, than PreditF:ons. For we ſee 
in Planting and in Sowing and in Grafting, that the obſer. 
vation of the age of the Moone is a matter , not altogether 
vaine and frivolous. But theſe Ele&ions, are by our rule 
more reſtrainedthan Predif&ions: and this mult ever be ob. 
ſerved, that Ele&ions are of force, inſuch caſes alone,where 
both the Jnfluxe of the Heavens is fuch, as doth not ſodainly 
paſſe over; and likewiſe the Aion of Fnferiour Bodies {uch, 
as is not preſently perfe&ted: for neither the Encreaſes of the 
Moone, nor of the Planets are accompliſh in an inſtant: but 
Punttuality of time, is by all means to be rejeted. There 
are found many ofthe like preciſe obſervations ( whicha 
man would hardly believe) in Ele&ions about Civile at- 
faires. Butifany man in this caſe ſhall except againſt us, 
ſaying that we have indeed made ſome remonſtrance out 
of what this reformed Aſtrologie ſhould be deduced;and like- 
wiſeto what it may with profit be referred - but the man- 
ner how it is to be deduced , we have given no precept at 
all; he ſhould not deale equally with us, to exact at 'our 
hands the Artit ſelfe, which we never promiſed, nor pur- 
poſed to handle. Yer notwithſtanding touching ſuch a 
point of Demand, thus much we will admoniſh; that there 
are only foure means, which may prepare the way to this 
knowledge.Firft by Experiments futurethen by Experiments 
pa#, againe by Tradition, laſt of all by naturall Reaſons. New 
for future Experiments, to what end ſhould we ſpeak much 
of them? ſeeing to make up a competent number of Jnſtan- 
ces, ſo many ages are requiſite, asit were, bur loſt labour, to 
think to comprehend it? Asfor Experiments paſt,they indeed 
are within the compaſle and reach of men, although it isa 


. ® O 
matter will require much labour, and much leaſure to ac- 


compliſh. For Aſtrologians (if they be not wanting totheir 
Profeſsion) may makea colleion from the faithfull re- 
ports of Hiſtory, of all greater contingences; as Inundations, 
Peſtilences, Warres, Seditions, and (if theſtate ſo require) the 


deaths of Kings: and may contemplate the fituation of the 


Heavens, 
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Heavens not according to the ſubtletie of Figures; bur ac- 
cording to thole generall rules which we have already ſer 
downe; to know in what poſtures the Heavens were, ar 
thoſe times, when ſuch effects came to paſle; that ſo were 
there 1s acleere, and evident conſent, and concurrence of e- 
vents; there a probable rule of Predi&ion may be inferred. 
As for Traditions, they ought to be ſo examined and ſifted, 
that ſuch as manifeſtly oppugne Phyficall Reaſons, ſhould be 
diſcarded, but ſuch as well conſent, ſhould be valide even 
oftheir own authority. Laſtly, as for Phyficall or Natural 
reaſons,chey are the apteſt for this inquity, which make in- 
quiry of the Catholique and more univerſall inclinations 
and Paſsions of Matter, and of the ſimple and genuine mo- 
tions of Bodies; for by theſe wings we lately ſoare and 
mount up to thoſe celeſtiall materiate ſubſtances. 'Thus 
much concerning Aſtrologia ſana, 

$ Thereu another Portion of Aſtrological Frenzze (beſides 
thoſe igmets which we have noted at the begining} which 
is wont to be ſeperate from Aſtrologie , and to be transfer- 
red intoCeleſtiall Magique,as they call it. This hath purcha- 
ſed a ſtrange Gloſle, from the working fanſie of mans wit, 
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namely That a benevolent fituation or Aſpett of ftarres, may be C. grip. 
taken in ſeales and fignet-rings (be it of Mettalls or of any 9 Occult. 


Gemme, capable of ſuch impreſsion) which may: arreſt the felicity 
of that bower , which otherwiſe would ſwifily paſſe away , and as it 
were, fixe it>being volatilows. As the Poet paſsionately com- 
plaines of this ſo noble Art, among the Ancients, now long 
agoe buried in oblivion: 

Annulu thfuſo nonvivit miru Olympo, 

Non magtt ingentes bumili ſublumine Phebos 

Fert Gemma, aut (.elſo divulſas tardine lunag, 

Indeed the Church of Rome hath imbraced the Reliques 
of Saints, and their virtues, (for in Divine and immateriate 
things, the fluxe of time hath no. power to abate the forcs 
and efficacys) but that the Reliques of Heaven ſhould be ſo 
lodged, as that the hower which is paſt, and; as it were, 
dead, ſhould revive and be continued, is a meere {uperftiti- 
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on» and inpoſture. Wherefore ler us let goe theſe idle fancies 
unleſſe the Muſes be grown doting old wives. 

IV. Abſtra# Phyſique in our judgement, may very well be 
divided into two Parts, intothe Dottrine of the Schemes of Mat- 
ter; and into the dottrine of Appetites or Motions. We will 
runne them both over briefly, from whence the delineati. 
ons of the true Phyſique of Abſtrafts may be drawen. The 
Schemes of Matter are, Denſe, Rare , Grave, Light, Hot, Cold. 
Tangible , Pneumatique; Volatile, Fixt; Determinate, Fluid, 
Humid, Drie, Fat, Crude, Hard, Softs Fragile, Tenfile , Porou, 
United; Spirituour, Languid, Simple, Compofite ; A bſolute, im- 
perfeftly Mixt, Fibrous and full of veines, of a fmple Pofiturt 
or equall; Similare Diſfimilare, Specificate Non-ſpecificate, Or- 
ganicall Jnorganicall; Animate Jnanimate. Neither doe we 
extend the figurations of Matter any farther, tor Senfible and 
Tnſen(ible; Rationall and Irrationall, we refterre tothe know: 
ledge of Man. 

$ Appetites and Motions, are of two ſorts; either motions 

ſimple, which containe in them the Roots of all naturall 
Actions; bur yet according to the Schemes and habitudes i 
Matter: or Motions compofited and Produtted, from which 
laſt; the received Philoſophy of the Times( which compre: 
hends litle of the body of Nature) takes its begining. But 
ſuch Compound Motions (as Generation ( orruption , and the 
reſt) ſhould be taken for the Summes and Produtts of fimple 
Motions; ratherthan for Primitrve Motions. Motions ſimple: 
are motions of Antizypie, commonly called Motion: oppoſing 
Penetration of Dimenſions; Motion of Connexions or (, ontinut- 
ty, Which they call, Motion ro avoidwacuity; Mwion of Li- 
berty, leaſt there ſhould be any. compreſsion'or extenſion 
preternaturall; Mozion into 4 wew: fpheare, or to Rarefation 
and Condenſation: Motion of 4ſecond connexion,or a motion 
leaftthere ſhould be aſolution of continuity; Motion of grea- 
ar Congregation, or to the Mafle of their connaturalls,vphich 
is commonly called Natuwrall Motion; Motion of leſſer Con- 
gregation, uſually tiled, Motion of Sympathy and of Anti- 
pathy; Motion Diſponent, or that parts may be rightly placed 
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R in the whole, Motios of Afimilation, or of Multiplication of 
its Nature upon an other , Motion of Excitation , where the 
, | more noble andvigorous agent awaketh, and ftirresy 
_ | Motionlatentand dormant in an other, Motion of the Seale 
i or of Jmpreſfion,chat 1s, Operation withour Communication 
. | of Subſtance;Motion Regall, or a Cohibition of other Moti- 
o tions from a Motion Predominant; Motion without Termina- 
; tion, or Spontancous Rotation; Motion of Trepidation, or of 
1 Contraction & Dilatation of Bodies placed berwixtthings 
good forthem,and obnoxious tothem'; laſtly Motion of Reſt 


) 
, 
;. | & abborrency of Motion, which is the Cauſe of many things. 
-» | Ofchis kind are fimple Motions which truly ifſue forth out of 
y. | che inward bowels of Nature; which complicate , conti- 
'e | nuate,interchang'd repreſs'd;repeated,and many waies ag- 
14 | gregated doe confticute thoſe Compoſite Motions or Summes 
7}. | of Motions,which are receiv'd, and ſuch other of the ſame 


kind. TheSummes of Motions are thoſe Celebrated Motions, 
Generation,Corruption, Augmentation, Diminution, Alterations 
and Lation;ſv Mixtion; Separation; Oerfion. 
$ Thereremaines only as Appendices of Phyſique the Mea- 
fures of Motions , of what efficacy the Quantity, or Doſe of 
Nature is ? What diSFance can doe, which is called, not un- 
ptoperly , the orbe of Virtue or Activity ? What incitation,or 
Tardity,can effect? What a long or ſhort delay? what the force or 
rebatement ofa thing? What the inſtigation of Periſtafie or cir- 
cummambienr inclofure? And theſe are the naturall and ge- 
; tuine Parts of true naturall Philoſophy, touching Abſtrats 
Fox inthe figurations , or Schemes of Matter; in Motions ſimple, 
Inſumwes or Agregations of Motions , and in Meaſures of Mo- 
\n | tions» the Phyſique of Abſtratts is accompliſht. As for voluntary 
= Motion in Animals;Motionin the Actions of Sentes ; Moti- 
mn | wnofthe Imagination;of the Appetize,and of the will ; Motion of 


1 | themind,ofthe diſcerning facultie,or Praftique Iudgment;and 
&< of the Intelleuals we referre over totheir proper Know- 
4 ledges.Tet thurmuch againe we advertiſe , that all theſe Parti- 
TH culars we have delivered, are no farther to be handledin 
ed | Phyſquechanthe enquiry of their Matter and Efficient; for 
in U 3 according . 
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according to their Formes and Ends they are reviſed and re. 
examined in Metaphyſique. 

V TWewill here annexe two notable Appendices , which 
have referencenot ſo much to the Matterzas to the Manner 
of Inquiry; Natural Problemes; and Placits of Ancient Philo. 
(opbers . The firſt is the Appendix of multiplied or fparſed Na- 
ture.the ſecond of Nature united or of ſummes.Both thele be- 
long to a grave and circumſpect moving of doubts, which is 
no meane Part of Knowledge : For Problemes comprehend 
Particular Dubitations, Placits, generall; about Priuciples 
and the Fabrique . Of Problemes there 1s an excellent ex- 
ample in the writing of Ariſtotle , which kind of 
worke certainly deſerv*d not only to have bin celebrated 
by Poſterity;bur by their labours to have bin continued; ſee- 
ing new donbts atiſe daily. But in this point Caution is to be 
rakenaand that of great Importance. The recording and pro- 
poſing of Doubts hath in it a two-told uſe : Ore, that it mu- 
nites and fortifies Philoſophy againſt errors z when that 
which is not altogether ſo cleere and evident is notdefin'd 
and avouched, (leſt error ſhould beget error)but a judgment 
upon it is ſuſpended, and is nor definitive. The other that the 


entrie of Doubts,and recording of them,are ſo many Sponges 


which continually ſuck and draw in unto them an increaſe 
and improvement of Knowledge ; whereby it comes ro 
paſſe tha: thoſe things, which without the ſuggeſtion of 
Doubts had bin ſlightly, and without obſervation paſſed o- 
ver, are by occaſion of ſuch Dubitations, more ſeriouſly and 
attentively conſidered Burt thele two utilities ſcarce recom- 
pence one diſcommodity , which unlefle it be carefully 
lookt untozinſinuaterh it ſelfe; namely, That.a Doubt once ac- 
knowledged as juſtly male and become 3 as it were authentique, 
preſently ſtirres up defendants both waies, who in like manner 
commend over the ſame liberty of doubting to Poſteritie, ſothat 
men bend and apply their wits, rather to keepe a doubt ſtill on foot, 
thanto determine aid ſolve it. Jnſtances of this caſe we have 
every Where, both in Iuriſconſults; and in Students in the 
Univerſities; who it they have once entertain'd a Doubz, it 

goes 
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gocsever after authoriz'd for a Doubt, afluming unto them- 
ſelves a Priviledge as well of Dubitation , as of Aſſertion : 
Whereas the right uſe of Reaſon ts , to makethings doubtfull cer- 
taine; and not to call things certaine,into doubt . Wherefore F re- 
port as Deficient a (;alendar of Dubitations, or Problemes in 
Nature, and approve the undertaking of ſuch a worke , asa 
profitable paines ; ſo care be had that as knowledge daily 
grows np,(which certainly will come to paſſe if men heat- 
ken unto us) ſuch Doubts as be cleerly diſcuſt , and hrought 
to reſolution, be raced out of the Catalogue of Problemes . To 
this Calendar, I would have another annext nolefle uſefull: 
For ſeeing that in all Enquiries,there be found theſe three ſorts 
of things. things manifeſtly true, Doubtfull , manifeſily Jay? ; It 
would be a very profitable courſe to adjoyne tothe Calendar 
of Doubts,and Non-liquets, a Calendar of Falſhoods, and of po- 
pular Errors,now palling unargued in Naturall Hiſtory, and 


in Opinions,that Sciences be no longer diftemper'd and em- . 


2 


baſed by them. 
$ cAs forthe Placits of Ancient philoſopbers,as were thoſe 
of Pythagoras, Philolaus, Kenophon , Anaxagoras , Parmenides, 
Leucippus,Democritus,& others, (which menule diſdainfully 
to runne over) it will not be amiſle to caſt our eyes with 
more reverence upon them . For although Aritotle after the 
manner of the race of the Ottomans , thought he could not ſafely 
raigne-unleſſe he made away all his Brethren ; yettothoſe who 
ſeriouſly propound to themlelves the inquiſition and illu- 
ftration of Truth, and not Dominion or Magittrality,it can 
not but ſeeme a matter of great profit, to ſee at once before 
them,the ſeverall opinions of ſeverall Autors touching the 
Natures of things . Neither is this for any greathope con- 
cciv<d that a more exacttruth can any waybe expected from 
theſe orfrom the like Theories. For as the ſame Phoenomena; 
the ſame Calculations are ſatisfied upon the Aﬀtronomicall 
Principles both of Ptolomy and Copernicus : Sorhe = hwy 
experience we imbrace; and the ordinary view and face of 
things, may apply it ſelfero many ſeverall Theories; where- 
a arighr inveſtigation of truth requires another manner 
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of ſeverity and ſpeculation. For as AriStotle {aith clegantiy ; 
That Children at firſt indeed call all men Fathers, and women 
Mothers but afterwards they diſtinguiſh tbem both : So certain. 
ly experience in Childhood , will call every Phil:ſophy Mo- 
ther,but when it comes to ripeneſle,it will diſcerne the true 
Mother . In the meanetimettis good to read over diverſe 
*Philoſephies, as diverſe Gloſles upon Nature ; whereof it 
may be one in one place ; anotherin another;is more corre- 
Red. Therefore I could with a colle&tion made,but with 
diligence and judgment , De Antiquis Philoſophits , out of 
thelives of Ancient Philoſophers; out of the Parcels of Plu- 
zarch of their Placits;out of the Citations of Plato; out of the 
Confutations of AriStotle ; out of aſparſed mention found 
inother Bookesas well of Chriſtians , as of Heathens , ( as 
out of Lattantius, Philo, Philoſtratus,and the reſt) : For J doe 
not yet ſee extant a worke of this Nature, But here I muſt give 
warning thatthis be done diſtin&ly , ſo as the Philoſophies, 
every one ſ{everdly , be compoſed and continued, and not 
colle&edby titles and handfulls,, as hath bin done by P1u- 
tarch . For every Philoſophy while it 1s entire in the wholepeece, 
ſupports it ſelfe; and the opinions maintained therein, give light, 
ſtrength, and credence mutually yoneto the other,whereas if they 
be ſimple and broken , it will ſound more ſtrange and diſſonant. 
In truth wheu Iread in Tacitus the Actions of Nero, or of 
([laudius inveſted with Circumſtances of Times, Perſons, 
and Inducements - I find them not fo ſtrange , but thar they 
may be true:but when I readthe ſame Actions in Suetonius 
Tranquillus, repreſented by ticles and common places, and 
not in order of Time, they ſeeme monſtrous and altoge- 
ther incredible:Sois Philoſophy when it is propounded entire, i 
when it is ſliced and articledintofiagments . Neither doel ex- 
clude out of this Calendgr of the Placits,or Setts of Philoſophy, 
the Theories and opinions of later times3as that of Theophra- 
flus Paracelſus eloquently reduced intoa body & Harmony 
of Philoſophy by Severinus the Dane, or of Telefius of Coſen- 
xe > who reviving the Philoſophy of Parmenides hath turn'd 
the weapons of the Peripatetiques upon themſelves, or 
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of Patricius the Venecian, who hath ſublimared the fumes, 
of the Plateniſts;or of Gilbert our Countryman , who hath 
reſtored tolight the opinions of Philolaw; or of any other 
whatſoever,if he be of merit. And becauſe the volumes of 
thele Auftors are wholly extant , there may be abridge- 
tnents made only of them , and ſo annext, by way of refe- 
rencetothe reſt, And thus much of Naturall Philsſophy, and 
the Appendices thereof. 

VI. As for Metaphyfique, we have aſſigned unto it the in- 
quiry of Formall and Finall cauſes; which application , a4 to , 
Formes, may ſeeme to be nugatory ang void. For an opinion FORME 
hath prevailed, and is grown inverterate, that the eſſential RERVMe 
Formes and true Differences of things , can by no diligence 
of Man be found out. Which opinion in the mean , gives 
and grants us thus much; that the Invention of Formes,is of 
all other parts of knowledge the wortthieſtto be ſought if 
it be poſſible chey may be tound. And as for Poſfibibility of 


Invention» there are ſome faint- hearted diſcoverers, who 
when they {ee nothing but Aire & Waterzthink there is no 
farther Land.Bur ic is maniteſt chat Plato, a man of anele- 
vated wit,and who beheld all chings as from a high cliffe, ;, -;..., 
in his doctrine of [deas, did delcry, that formes were the true alibi. 
obje& of knowledge , bowever he loſt the reall fruit of this most 
true opinion,by contemplating and apprehending Formes,4s ab- 
ſolutely abſtratt from matters, and not confined and determined 
by matter: whereufon it cameto paſſe that he turned himſelfe to 
Theological ſpeculations , which infetted and diſtained all his 
Naturall Philsſophy. Bur if we keep a watchfull, anda ſe- 
vere eyeuponAction and Ulſe , it will not bedifhculr, ro 
trace and find out what are the Formes , the diſcloſure 
whereof would wonderfully enrich & make happy the e- 
ſtare of man. For the Formes of ſubSFances, (man only except Gen. 2. 
of whom it is ſaid, Formavit bominem ae limo terre,& fpira- 
Vit in faciem ejus fpiraculum vite, nor as of all other kinds, 
Producat aqua, producat terra) I (ay the ſpecies of creatures Gen, x. 
as they are now mulciplied by compounding and tranſ- 
plantingzare ſo perplext and complicate; as it 1s either alto- 
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orther loſt labour to make conn 


o of them, or the inuqui- 
{ion thereof, ſuch as may be had, ſhould be ſuſpended for a 
time, and when the Formes of nature, in her more {imple 
exiſtence arerightly ſought and found out , then to be de- 
termin'd and ſet down. For as it were not athing cafe, 
nor any way uſefull, to ſeeke the Forme of that ſound , which 
makes a word, being that words through compoſition, and 
tranſpoſition of letters are infinite ; but to enquire the Forme 
of ſound, which expreſseth ſome ſimple letter ( namely with 
what colliſion, with whar application of the inſtruments 
of voiceitis made ) is a thing comprehenſible and eaſe; 
which forme of letters once known, preſently leads us tothe forme 
of words. In the ſame manner to enquire the form of aLyon, 
of an Oake,of Gold,nay of water,of Ayre is a vain purſuit; 
but ro enquire the Formes of Denſe,Rare;Hot, Cold; Heavy, 
Light;Tangible Pneumatique;Yolatile, Fixt;& the like, both 
of Figurations and of Motions, whereof the moſt ofthem 
we have enumerated when we handled Phyfique, and are 
wontto call them, Formes of the firſt ranke or order ; and 
which (asthe letters of the Alphabet) are not ſo many in 
number,&yet buildup and ſupport the Eſſences and Forms 
of all \ubſtances.and this is that very point which we aime 
at, and endeavour to compaſle; and which conftitures and 
defines that part of Metaphifique whereof we now enquire. 
Nor doth this ſo prejudicate or hinder , but that Phyfque 
may conſider the ſame Natures alfo (as hath bin ſaid ) but 
only according tothe fluid and murtable cauſes. For ex: 
ample,it the cauſe of whiteneſſe in Snow or in Froth be inqui- 
red,it is well rendred hat it ts the ſubtile intermixture of Aire 


' withwater. But this is farre from being the Forme of white- 


neſſe;being that aire intermixt with the duſt, or powder of 
Glaſle, or Chryftall, doth likewiſe produce whiteneſſe , as 
well as it it were mingled with water; but this is the effici- 
ent caule only, which is no other than vehiculum Forme. But 
if theinquiry bemade in Metaphyfique,you ſhall finde ſome 
fuch rule as this, That #wo diapbanois bodies being intermixt, 
their optique Portions in a fimple order ,or equally placed, doe de- 
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termine and conſtitutewhiteneſſe. This art of Metaphyfique 1 
finde deficient: and no marvaile becauſe by the courſe of in; 
quiring, which hitherto hath bin practiſed, the Formes of 
things, will never appeare while the world endures. The 
root of this error as of all other sthis, that men intheir contempla- 
tions of nature are accuſtomed to make too timely a departure ,and 
#00 remote a receſſe from experience and particulars; and have 
yeeldedand refignedthemſelyes wholly over to the fumes ef their 
ownfancies, and populare Argumentations. Butthe uſe of this 
part of Metaphyfique-which Ireport as deficient, is of the reft 
the moſt excellent in two relpects. 

$ Firſt, becaule it is the Cuty and peculiar virtue of all 
Sciences toabridge (as much as the conception of truth will 
permit) the ambages and long circuits of Experience, and fo 
to apply a remedy tothe ancient complaint of vita brevis, Hipp: 
ars longa. And this is excellently performed, by collefting and Pe ; 
uniting the Axioms of Sciences ,into more generall heads and con- 
ceptions, which may be agreeable to all Individualls. Foy 
Sciences,are the Pyramides ſupported by Hiſtory, and experience, 
as their only and true Bafis, and ſothe Baſis of Naturall Philoſs- 
phy is Naturall Hiſtory, the Stage naxt the Baſis s Phyſique, the 
tage next the verticall point is Metaphyfique: as for the Cou# 
and vertical point it ſelfe (opus quod operatur Dew 4 principio gacter.3, 
uſt, ad finem, the ſummary law of Nature) wedoejultly doubt 
whether mans inquiry can artaine unto it. But theſe three 
be thertrue ſtages of Sciences,and arezto men ſwelled up with 
their own knowledge, and a dareing inſolence, to invade 
Heaven, like the three hills of the Giants. 

Ter ſunt Conat1 imponere Peltio Ofſam, Virg; 
Scilicet atq, Oſſe frondoſum involyere Olympuns. Geor.I. 
But to thoſethat diſabling themſelveszand diſcharging their 
pride, referre all tothe glory of God, they aretherhree accla- 
mations SanSte,Santte, Sante: for Gods holy inthe' multitude Apoc. 4. 
of his works, Holy inthe order of them, Holy inthe union. And 
thereforerthe ſpeculation was: excellent in Parmenides and 
Plato, alrhough bur a ſpeculation in them, That all things by InParm. + 
ſeales did aſcend to unity. SO mw ,that ſcience is the worthi- 
2 eſt 
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eſt, which.leaſt chargech mans underſtanding with multi- 
plicity; and-it is ion that that is Metaphyfique, as thar p1 
which principally ſpeculates #haſe fimple Formes of things, It 
(vehich we have ſtiled Formes of the firſt degree or order) SI 


which though they be few in number, yer in their com- lil 
menſurations and Co-ordinations, they make all kindes of by 

variety. | th 

. $ TheSecondreſpet whichinnobles this part of Meta- T0 

phyfique touching Formes, is, that of all other ſciences it ne 

doth moſt enfranchife, and ſerat liberty the Power of Man, th 

and brings it forthinto a moſt ample and open held to exer- at 

ciſe in. For Phyſique dire&ts mans labour and diligence Ci 

through narrow and reſtrained wayes, imitating the flexi- eq 
ous cores of ordinary Nature; But late #ndzg, ſapientibus [7 

os - Vieztoſapience (which was anciently defined to be, Rerum b 
deFin, 2. divinarum & bumanarum ſcientia) there is ever copic and va- pe 
Tuſc.4 riety of means. For Phyſicall cauſes give light and occaſion fit 
£onew inventions in fmili materia, but whoſoever knowes th 

any Forme, knows alſothe utmost poſſibility of ſuperinducing at 

that nature upon anyvariety of matter; and lo is leſle reſtrained it 

and tied inoperarion,eitherto the Baſis of the matter, or to ne 

he condition of the Efficient; which kinde of knowledge, th 

though in a more divine ſence, Solomon elegantly deſcribes, re 

Prov. 1v. Non arttabuntur greſſutui, & Currens non habebis offendicu- tr 
tum, his meaning is, that the waies of ſapience are not liable at 

ro ſtreights, nor perplexities. tu 

$ The ſecoud part of Metaphyſique, is the inquiry of Fi- cc 

nall cauſes, which we note not as omitred, butas miſplaced. " 

for the inquiry of them uſuallyis made amongſt the Phy- vn 
fiques,and notin the Metaphyfiques. And yet F; this werea P 

faulr in order only, [ ſhould not much ſtand upon it; for or- P 

der is a matter of Illuſtration, and ,pertaines not tothe ſub- ri 

ſtance of Sciences: burthis inverſion of order, hath cauleda || {fo 


notable deficience, and brought a great decay upon Philoſo- Þ 
phy. For the handling of Finall Cauſes in the Phyfiques, hath tc 
intercepted and banithe the inquiry of Phyficall Cauſes; and 0 
hath given men occaſion to relt ſatisfied in ſuch Rome N 
an 
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2ndumbrarilous Cauſes ; and not chorowly to urge and 


preflethe inquiry of Reall and truly Phyficall Cauſes. For this 
[find done notonly by Plato, who ever Ancreth upon that 
Shoare; buralſo by Ariſtotle; Galen,and others, who uſually 
likewiſe falupon theſe Flats.For to fay,That the eye-lids fur- 
niſbt with baits are for a quick-ſet & fence to fortifie the fight: or 
that the firmneſſe of skinnes , and hides of living (,reatures;is to 
repell the extremities of heate and cold : or that Bones are ordai- 
ned by Nature for Columes and Beames whereupon the frame of 
the Body tr to be built : or that Trees ſhoot forth leaves to ſhadow 
and protett the fruit fromthe Sunne and the wind : or thatthe 
Clouds are ingendred above , to water the earth below : or that the 
earth is cloſe-compatt and ſolid that it may be a Station and Man- 
fron for living (reatures,jis properly inquired in Metaphyfique, 
bur in Phyfique they are impertinent. Nay, (to purſue this 
point )/uch diſcourſing Cauſes as theſe like the 'Kemoraes (at the 
fiftion goes) adhering to ſbippes, ſtay and ſlugge the ſayling , and 
the Progreſſe of Sciences, that they could uct hold on their Courſe, 
and advance forward tofurther Diſcoveries : And now long agoe 
itts ſo brought to paſſe that the ſearch of Phyficall Cauſes, thus 
negleftedare decaied and paſſed over in filente . And therefore 
the Naturall Philoſophy of Democritus,and ſome others, who 
removed God and a Mind from the frame of things; and at- 


tributed the ſtructure of the world to infinite Preludiums, 


and Eſſayes (which by one name they term*d Fate or For- 
tune; and have aſſigned the Cauſes of Particulars to the ne- 
cellity of Matrer,without intermixture of Finall Cauſes)ſee- 
methtous ( ſofarre as we can conjecture from the Frag- 
ments and Remaines of their Philoſophy ) in reſpect of 
Phyficall Cauſes;to have bin farre more lolid, and to have 
penetrated more profoundly into Nature; than that of A- 
riſtotle and Plate: for this reaſon alone that thoſe Ancient Philo. 
ſophers never was$tedtime in finall Cauſes , but theſe perpetually 
preſſe and inculcatethem. And in this point Ariſtotle is more 
ro blame than Plato, ſeeing he hath omitted the founraine 
ofall finall Cauſes, God; and inthe place of God ſubſtirated 
Nature3- and hath imbraced finall Cayſes rather as a lover of 
XK 3 Logique 
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Logique, than an adorer of Divinity. Nor doe we therefore 
ſpeake thus much , becauſe thoſe fnall Caſes are not true 
and very worthy the enquiry in Metaphyfique Speculations, 
bur becauſe while they ſallie out , and breake in upon the 
Poſleſſions of Phyſical Cauſes, they doe unhappily depopu. 
late and waſt thatProvince; For otherwiſe if they keepe 
themſelves withintheir precin&ts and borders, they are ex- 
tremely deceivd who ever think that there is anenmitic 
or repugnancy between them and Phyficall Cauſes . For the 
cauſe render'd, That the hairs about the eye-lids are for the ſafe- 
gard ofthe fight,doth not indeed impugne that other Caule, 
That pilofitie is incident to Orifices of Moiſture, 
Muſcofs Fontes Gc.------ 
Nor the Cauſe render dthat the firmneſie of Hides in Beasts is 
for armor again#t the injuries of extreme weather doth impugn 
that other Cauſe; That that firmneſſe is cauſed by the contratti- 
on of Pores in the outward parts of the body through cold, and de- 
predation of Ayre ; and ſoofthe reſt : both caules excellently 
conſpiring,lavethar,the one declares an intention;the other 
a conſequence only . Neither doth this call in queſtion, or 
derogate from divine Providence; but rather wonderfully 
confhrmes and exalts it. For asix Civile AcEtions that Poli- 
tique wiſdome will be more deep , and admired, ifaman 
can ule the ſervice of other men to his owne ends and de- 
ſres; and yer never acquaint them with his purpoſe (19 as 
they ſhall doe what he would they ſhould doe, and yet not 
underſtand what they doe); then if he ſhould imparr his 
Counſils to thoſe he imployes: So the wiſdome of God 
ſhines more wonderfully, when Nature intends one thing, 
and Proyidence draws forth another. thea if the Characters 
of Divine Providence were impreſt upon every particular 


habicude and motion of Nature . Surely Ariſtotle after he 


had ſwelled up Nature with Fizall Cauſes, Naturam nibil 


abeſſent); and had fer downe many ſuch tending rothar pnr- 
pole;had nofurther need of God: but Democritus and Epicurns, 


when they publiſhr and celebrated their Azomes;were thus 


farre 
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farre by the more (ubtile witts liftned unto with Patience: 

but when they would ayouchthar the Fabrique and Con- 

texture of all things in Nature, knit & united it ſelfe with- 
out a Mind, from a fortuirous Concourſe of thoſe Atomes; 
they were entertair'd with Laughter by all; So that Phyþe- 
callCauſes are {o farrefrom withdrawing mens minds from 
God and Providence, as rather contrariwiſe thoſe Philoſo- 
phers which were moſt'exerciſed in contriving thoſe A- 
romes,found no end andiflue of their travaile, untill chey 
had reſolved allatlaſt into God and Providence. Thus much 
of Metapbyfique, a part whereof touching Final Cauſes I de. 
ny notto have bin handled both inthe Phyſiques, and Me- 

raphyſ1ques;in thele truly, inthoſe improperly, for the in- 


convenience hath en{ued thereupon, 
CO CECTCCSSSOTCSCISTCHSCECCECSCSITS 
CAP. V. 


I The Partition of the Opetative Knowledge of Nature irito Me- 
chanique and Magique: Reſpondent to the Partsof Speculative 
Knowledges cMechanique to Phyſique, Magique to Metaphyſique. 
d Apurging of the word <Magze. Il. Two Appendices to O- 

erative Knowledge, 4n Inventary of the Eſtate of tan, A Cata» 
logue of Polychreſts, or things of multifarions uſe. 


nega? FH E Operative knowledge of Nature wee will 
PA Se likewile divide into two Parts; and that from a 
Fs kind of Necesfity. For this Divifes is {ubordi- 
nate to the former Diviſion of Speculative Knowledge ; for 
Phyfique,andthe Enquiry of Efficient and Materiall Cauſes, 
produces Mechanique : but Metaphyfique., andthe enquiry of 
Formes produces Magique : As for Finall cauſes the enquiry is 
barren,and as a Virgin conſecrate to God brings forth nothing. 
Nor are we ignorant that there is a Mechanical] Knowledge, 
which is meerely empericall, and operary,notdepending on 
Phyfique.but this we have refterr'd to Naturall Hiſtory, and 
feparate itfrom Naturall Philoſophy : Speaking here wy 
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of that Mechanical Knowledge which is connext with 
Cauſes Phyficall.But yer there falls out a certaine Mechayi. 
call,or Experimentall Knowledge which neither is altoge. 
ther Operative, nor yet propealy reaches ſo high as ſpecula. 
tive Philsſophy: For all the Inventions of Operations which 
have come to mens Knowledge, cither have fallen out by 
caſuall inſidence; and afterwards deliver'd from hand to 
hand;or were ſought out by a pnrpoſed experiment.'Thoſe 
which have bin found out by intentionall experiment;they 
have bindiſcloſed either by the light of Cauſes, and Axiomes, 
or found out by extendingzor transferring,or compounding 
former inventions; which is amatter more ſagaciousand 
witty , than Philoſophicall. And this part which by ng 
means we deſpiſe, we ſhall briefly touch hereafter , when 
we ſhall treat of Literate experience amongſt the Parts of 
Logique.As for the Mechanique now in hand , Ariſtotle hath 
handled it promiſcuouſly; Heroin fptritalibus ; as likewiſe 
Georgiw Agricola a modern Writer very diligently in his 
Migeralls, and many others in particular Treatiſes on that 
ſubje&;ſo as I have nothing to {ay of Deficients inthis kind; 
but thatthe Promiſcuous Mechanicalls of Ariſtotle, oughtto 
have bin with more diligence continued,by the pens of re- 
cent Writers;eſpecially with choice of ſuch experimentals, 
of which either the Cauſes are more obſcure,or the Effects 
more noble. Butthey who inſiſt upon thele, doe as it were 
only coaſt alongthe ſhoare,Premends littzu iniquum. For in 
my judgment therecan hardly be any radicall alteration,or 
novation in Nature;either by any fortuitous adventures;or 
by eſlayes of Experiments , or from the light of Phyſicall 
Cauſes; but only through the invention of Formes.There- 
fore if we have ſet down that part of Metaphyfique as Defi- 
cient,wvich entreateth of Forms,it follows that Natural Ma- 
gique alſo, which is a Relative unto itzis likewiſe DefeFive. 
$ Burit ſeems requiſite .in this place that the word 
Magia,accepted for a long time inthe worle part,be reſto- 
red tothe ancient and honourable ſence. Magia among [# the 
"Perfians,was taken for aſublime ſapience,and a Science of 


the 
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the Harmony and concents of univerſalls in Nature:ſothoſe 
three Faſterne Kings which cameto adore ( briſt, are ſtiled 


by the name of Magi: and we underſtand it in thatſenſe, as 
to be, a Sctence which deduceththe knowledge of bidden formes to 
ſtrange and wonderfull effetts & operations,and as it tr commonly 
ſaid, by joyniug Atives with Paſſives, which. diſcloſeth the great 
wonders of Nature. As for the Naturall Magique, (which flies 
abroad in many mens beokes ) containing certain credu- 
lous and [uperRitious traditions, and obſervations of Sym- 
pathies,and Antipathies, and of . hiddeff and ſpecing@ pro- 
prieties, with ſome experiments commonly frivolous; 
] [trange>rather for the art of convayance and diſguiſement, 
R than the thing ic ſelte; ſurely heſhall not much erre, who- 
N ſhall ſay, that this kind of magique, is as farre differing in 
truch of Nature, from luch a knowledge as we require; as 
the Bookes of the Gelts of Arthur of Brittaine » or of Hugh 
of Burdeaux, differs from Ceſars Commentaries,.in truth of 
ſtory. For it is manifeſt, that Ceſar did greater things de ve- 
r0,then they durſt faine of their Heroes; Ya he did them not 
in that fabulous manner. Ofthis kind of Learning, the Fable 
of Ixion was a figure ; who projeRting with himlelfe'to en- 
joy Juno the Goddeſſe of Power , had copulation with a 
cloude, of which he begot Centaures and ( /himeraes. So who- 
ever are carried away witha frantique and impotent palsi- 
on, and vaporous conceit to thoſe things which only, 
through the fumes and clouds of [magination; they fancy to 


themſelves toſce, in ſtead of ſubſtantiall operations; they 


med and monſtrous apparitions.. The operation and effect 
of this ſuperficiary, and _— Naturall Magique upon 


ff. | Mem is like ſome ſoporiterous drugges 3 which procure 
Ma. I ſleep; and withall exhale intothe fancy, merry and pleaſanc 
2s, dreams in fleepe. Firſt it caſts mans underſtanding into a 
ord | !leep> ſtillchanting and (uggeſting {pecificique proprieties, 
tg. | and ſecret. virtues; and ſent downe, as ir were, from hea- 


2h; | YEn,to be delivered, and to belcarned only by auricularcra- 
-of | ditions; whence it comesto paſſe, that menare no more 


che Y ſtirred 


are delivered of nothing bur ayrie hopes, and certain defor- 
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ſtirred up and awaked to fearch with diligence,andto force 
out the true cauſesybut fit downe ſatished with theſe frivo- 
lous and credulous opinions: and thenir infſtilles an infinite 
number of pleafing fictions, in the manner of dreams, and 
ſuch as one wauld moſt wiſh to be true. And it is worth 
the paines tonote, that in theſe {ciences which hold ſo much 
of imagination (as are that adulterate Magique, whereof we 
now ſpeak, Alchymie, AStronomie and thelike) the meanes 
and Theorie are ever more monſtrous, than the end and pre- 
rence turning of Filver or Quick-filver or any other met- 
tall int Gold, is a hard thing to believe: yer it is athing farre 
more probable, to a man well killed, and experimented in 
the natures of waight, yellow Colour,malleable and exten- 
ſible, as alſo fixt and volatile: and likewiſe to one who hath 
exactly ſearchr into the farſt ſeeds and menſtruous Purgings 
of Mineralls, that Gold by an induſtrious and curious wit, 
mayzat laſt, be produced; than that a few graines of Elixir, 
or of the powder of ProduRtion, ſhould be of force, in a few 
Minutes, toturne Metalls into Gold, by the aCtivity of the 
ſame Elixir, which isable to perfe&t nature, and to deliver 
it from all impediments. So the retarding of Age, or the re- 
ſtoreing of ſome degree of youth, doth nor eaſily purchaſe a 
belicfe; yetitisfarre morelikely to a manthat knowes per: 
fe&tly the nature of Arefattion, and the depredations of the 
ſpirits, upon the ſolide parts ofthe body, and hath through- 
ly obſerved the nature of Aſsimilation,and of Alimentation, 
either more perfe&t or more peccant; alſo the nature of the 
{pirits and ofthe Flame (as itwere) of the body, aſsigned 
7 poof toconſ1 ume, ſometimes to repaire; may by diets, 
Bathings, Anointings, proper Medicines , and accommo- 


O 2? 
date motions,and the like, prolong lift; or renew ſome de- 


apy of youth, or vivacity: then thatthis ſhould be effected, 


y a few drops or ſcruples of ſowe precious Liquor or Quin- 
teſcence. Againethat Fates may be drawne from the ſtarres, 
men will not ſodainly, and eafily afſent unto, but theſe;that 
the houre of Nativity (which oftentimes through many na- 
curall accidents, is either accelerated or differed) ſhould go- 
h yerne 
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yernethe fortune of the whole life, or thatthe houre of 
Queltio is co-fatall with thethingirſelfe which is ſought; 


you will ſay are meere impoſtfres.' But ſucha raſh impo- 


rency-and intemperance, doth poſleſſe and infaruare the 


wholerace of man; that they doe nor only preſume upon, 
&promfferothernfelves whatis repugnant innatureto be 
performed; but alſo,are confident thatthey areable to con- 
quereven at their pleaſure,and tharby way of recreation, 
the moſt difficulr paſſages of nature, without trouble or 
travaile. And of Magique thus much;the name whereof we 
have vindicated from reproach,and ſeparated the true and 
noble kind from the baſe and counterfeit. 

II Ofthis operative part of Nature there are two Appendi- 


cegborh'of much'importance. The firſt is, thatther# be made 
an Itrventary ofthe eſtate of Man, in which there ſhould be 


taken and compendiouſly caſt up, the ſumme of all the 
wealth and fortunes of men (whether they ariſe from the 


fruits &revenewesof naturt;or of Art)whichi atc tioyv*$- , 
 eant,ahdwhereofmen are already poſſeſt, adding ſuchii- 
yentiongas:is manifeſt havebin-m times paſts.cclebtar 
bucarc nowperiſht.Tothisend and purpoſegrhatthe who 
.addrefferh :himfelfe ro theſearohoffnew. Inventians, may 


not be ariefied inhisinquett;-nor waſt time ;and ftudy-in 
tholethings which arcalready invented, andiarei nov ex- 
'tant» And this Inventary will be moveartificialls and more 
fſerviceable;if youadde thoſe cthings'whichin populare con- 
'ceitarexepured impoſſible;zand togerheriwith them couple 
duchinventions,asateneereſt in degree:to. impoſſibles,; and 
ycrateextant;: tharche one may'(er an edge on. mans en- 
quiryzthe other may ina ſort dire&tir::and chattrom theſe 


Opratives)and Potentials, mans Aﬀivesway be-mote feadi- 
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moſt nriiver{all conſequerice;8& which conduceand'dire& LYCHRE- 
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pertainesto infinite purpoſes and efſaies;for this diſcloſeh 


the ſecret & abſtruſe manner of condenſation,than which 


nothing is more commodious for man. As for fire, that is a 


ready and known Agent for Rarefaition,butthe myſtery of 


Condenſation,is not yet fully diſcovered;and it makes much 
for the abridgementof inventis,if Polyehreſts of this nature 
were collected into a particular Catalogue. 
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0 f the great Appendix of Naturall Jrmgers «4: Speculative, as Q» 
perative;Mathematique knowledge,endthat it ought rather ro be 
Placed amongſt Appendices, than amongſs ſubRantiall Scienttt, 
d The Partition of Mathematiques into Pure and Mixt. 


Riftotle faith well, Phyfique and Mathematique, in- 
Fe gender Prafticall or Mechanicall knowledge: Where- 

forenow we have handled, both the fpecularrye 
and operative part of the knowledge of Nature;order requires 
that we ſpeak of Mathematique, which is an auxiliary fci- 
enceto them borh.. For in the received Philoſophy, Mathr- 
matique is aunext:at a third part to Phyſique & Metaphyſique; 
bur it ſeems to us, who have undertaken to reexamine; and 
Till over againetheſerhings, {if we had deſigned this as a 
ſubſtantive and principall {cience) more agreeable bothin 
reſpc& of the nature ofthe thing, and the light of orderzto 
place ir as zbranch of Metaphyfique. For Quantity; whichis 
the ſubject of Mathematique Science, applied to Matters'1s 
che Doſe,asir were,of Naturezand prodactiveofanumber 
of effects inthings Naturall, & therefore is tobe ntckonet 
in the number of efſestidi{formes. For the Power of Figure, 


 & Number feerned tobeof luch force amongſt the Ancient 


Philoſophers, that Democritw placed the ſeeds of the varie- 


Tambl. de ty of things, principally, inthe” Figures of &romes; & Pytha- 


Yita Pyth, 
Ly 


goras afferted,the Natures of things, to be conſtituted of 
Numbers 
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Nwmbers.In the mean, this is true;that of Naturall Formes, 
(aswe underſtand formes) Quamity is of all moſt abftra- 

aedand (eparable from Matter : which was the reaſon 

why ic hath bin more painfully laboured, and more exact- 

ly inquired by men, than any other Forme whatſoever, 

which are all moreimmerſed in Matter, Forbeins it is the 
nature of Man (certainly to the great prejudice of knovw- 

ledge) to delight inthe open Fields of Generalls; rather than 
inthe Woods & Incloſures of Particulars; there was nothing 
found more acceptable and delightfull, than the Mathema- 
tiques, wherein that appetite of expatiating & meditateing 
might be ſatished. And though allthis becrue, yer to us, 
who provide nat only for truth and order;but likewiſe for 
the ule and profit of men; it ſeemed atlaſt better, to deligne 
Mathematiques, being they are of ſuch efficacy,bothin Phy- 
fiquesand in Metaphyfiqueriand in Mechaniques, and in Ma- 
gique, asthe Appendices and auxiliary forces of them all: 
whichin a ſort we arecompelied to-doe, for the wanton- 


neſſe and arrogancy of Mathematicians, who could be con- 


tent thar this ſcience,myght even command and over. rule 
Phyſque.For tis come to palle, by what fateI know nots 
that Matbematique-and Logique, which ſhouldcarry.them- 
ſelves as hand-maides co Phyſque, boaſtingrheir certainty 
aboveir,takeuponthem a command and Dominion. Bur 
we doe notſomuch-ftandupon theranks& dignity of this 


| loience;let us confider the thing itſelfe. 


$ Mathematiques arecither Pure, or Mixt;to Pure Mathe- 
matiques thoſe (ciences arc teferred-which handle Quanti- 
ty altogether abſtracted:from Matter, & Phyhcall Axioms. 
They ate ewwo, Geometry, and Arethmereque; the one handling 
Quaniity continued, the her difſtvered; Which rwo 'Arts 
have indeed bir-inquired into, with ubrilty and induſtry, 
but neither to the labours of Euchiein Geomerry hath there 
bin any thirig of any.worth: added by poſteriryzin ſ0 many 
centuties of years ſince heforiſhr,nor harhcheDoRrine of 


» 


$Splides; for the uſe and excellencyvfche knowlgdgebin la- 
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of Euctide, isa Tpacious field of ſpeculation: For ſuch # the 
nature of Man,that if it be not able to comprehend ſolids, it waits 
it ſelfe in anprofitable niceties. 

yg Mixt Mathematique, hath for {ubje&t Axioms, and 
Portions of Phyfique;and conſiders Quantity,as it is auxiliary. 
ro enlighten» demonſtrate, .and aEtuatethem. For many 
Parrs of Nature can never be with fufficient ſubtlety com- 
prehended, nor demonſtrated with ſufficient perſpicuity, 
nor accommodated to uſe with ſufficient dexterity and cer: 
tainty,without the Aide, and intervening of the Mathoma- 
tiques. Of which ſort are Perſpettive, Muſique, Aſtronomic, 
Coſmographie, Architefure, Ingenarie , arid divers others, 
Butin Mixt Matbematiques,l can now report noentire por- 
tionsDeficiest;l rather make this predi&tion,that there will 
be more:kinds of thervinvented by poſterity,if men be not 


wanting to themſelyes.For as Phyſicall knowledge daily 


growes upzand new Axioms of nature are diſcloſed;rhere 
will be a neceflity of new Mathematiqueiinventions, and 
{oatlaſt more Mixt Mathematiques will be contrived. Aud 
now we have paſſed throughthe knowledge of Nature, and have 
noted the Deficients therein. Wherein it we have departed 
from the 'Ancicntand-received opinions,and thereby have 
moved contradiction;forour parts arwe affett not to. diſſent, ſo 
we/purpoſe not #0 contend: If itbetruth; monn 

-:*. | Now (janimut ſurdis; reſpondent omnin' ſylve:. 
"The voickt ofnature wilkery it up,thoughthe-yoice of man 
ſhould cryiirdowne. And: as Alexander Borgia was wont 


rofay,oftlieExpedition.of the French for Naples, "that they 


came with chimIkeih theit bands tixmarkemp their Eodgings, and 
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yot with weapons to fight; ſo we like better;that entry of truth, 
which comes peaceably, where the Mindes of men, capable 
tolodge ſo great a gueſt; are ſigned, as it were, with chalke, 
than that which comes with Pugnacity, and forceth 1t ſelfe away 
by contentions and cqntroverfies. Wherefore having finiſhe 
two parts of Philoſophy, concerning God, aud concerning Na- 
zzre; the third remaines concerning Man, 
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CAP. I. 


I The Panition of the Knowledge of Man into the Philoſophy of 
Humanitie;and Civile. yd The Partition of the Knowledge of 
Humanitie into the Knowledge touching the Body of Man ; andinto 
the K nowledee touching the Soule of Man. II. The Confſtituti. 
onof a generail Knowledge of the Nature or of the State of man, 
d The Diviſion of the Knowledge of the State of Man into the 
K nowledge of the Perſonof Man, and of the League of the Mind, 
andthe Body. Y The Diviſion of the Knowledge of Mans Perſon, 
intothe K nowledee of M 478 Miſeries. Y Aud of hrs Prerogatives, 
II The Diviſion of the Knowledge of the League, into the Know. 
ledge of Indications. .y Andof Impreſions. Y The Afignment 
of Phyſiognomy. Y And of the Interpretation of Naturall Dreams, 

to the Knowledges of Indications. 


© aacY F any Man ( Excellent King ) ſhall aſſaulr, 

C or wound me for any of thoſe Precepts 1 
My e havedelivered, or {hall hereafter deliver 
< P © (beſides that I ſhould be fate being under 
=&Y the Protection of Your Majeſtie ) lethim 
We <A know , that he doth that which is againſt 
the Cuſtome and Law of Armes : For I am a Trum Peter 
£, only 
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only,l doe not begin the fight; perchance one of thoſe of 
whom Homer 76. Ss 
Hom.ll, 4. K aup:mt LYpuXEs, Hog ARyyeaAu, 5s x34 a down: | 
Fortheſceven berween Mortall and enraged enemies paſt 
toand fro ever inviolared.Nor doth our Trumpet ſummon, 
and incourage men to teare and rend one another with 
contradictions; and in a Civile rage. to-beare armes, and 
wage warre againſtthemlelves, but rather , a peace con. 
cluded between them, they may with joynt forces dire& 
their ſtrength againlt Nature hir ſelfe; and take hir high 
Towers,and diſmantle hir fortified Holds; and thus enlarge 
the Borders of mans Dominion , ſo farre as Almighty God 
of his goodneſle ſhall permit. | 
Platinal- I Now letus come to that Knowledge whereuntothe 
cib. 1. Ancient Oraclediretethus , which is the knowledge of ow 
Cic.de LL. ſelves; which deſerves the more accurate handling by how 
I.I. . muchittoucheth us more neerly. This knowledge is to man 
the end and terme of Knowledges; but of Nature hir ſelfe , a por- 
tion only. And generally let this be arule, chatall Diviſtons 
ry Epilte of Knowledges be ſo accepted andapplied , As mayrather 
abies defigne forth and diſtinguiſh Sciences into Parts ; than cut and 
pull them aſunder into pieces, that ſo the continuance and entire- 
neſſe of Knowledges may ever be preſerved. For.the contrary 
Practice hath maade particular Sciences to become barren, 
ſhailow2and erroneous; while they have not bin nouriſhr, 
maintain'd and rectified from the common Fountainezand 
Nurcery. So welſec Cicerothe Oratour complained of Socra- 
Cicero de tes, and his Schoole, That he was the firſt that ſeparated Philo- 
Orat., {ophy and Rhetorique;zwhereupon Rhetorique became aver- 
ball,and an empry Art. And it is alſo evident; thatthe opini- 
on of Cepernicw , touching the Rotation of the Earth ( which 
now is maintain'd) becauſe it is not repugnant tothe Phe- 
nomena, cannot be revinced by Aſtronomicall Principles; 
yet by the Principles of NaturallPhiloſophy; traly applied 
it may.So welce alſothatthe Science of Medicine, if it be de- 
ſtirured and forſaken of Natwrall Philoſophy , it isnot much 
better than Empiricall Prattice, 
$ This 
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$ This being laid as a ground, let us proceed to the Know- 
ledge of man. This hath twoparts : For it either confidereth 
man ſegregate » or diſtributively; or congregate, and in ſocietie: 
the one we call Philoſophy of Humanity , the other Phil»ſophy Ci- 
vile. The Philoſophy of Hamanity,or Humane,conliſteth of the 
ſame Parts, whereof man himſelte confiſteth, that is of 
knowledges which reſpect the. Body; and of knowledges 
which reſpe& the Mind. 

Il But before we purſue particular Diſtributions, let us 
conſtitute ; One generall Knowledge of the Nature and ſlate of 
man: For indeed itis very fit that this Knowledge be emanci- 
pate , and madea knowledge by itſelfe . It is compos'd of 
thole Sympathies and Concordances commune betweenthe 
Body and the Mind. 

$ Againezthu Knowledge of the Nature and State of man 
may be diſtributed into two Parts;attributing to the one the 
undivided Nature of man;to the other the Combination between 
the Mind andthe Body: The firſt of theſe we will call the 
knowledge of the Perſon ef man; the ſecondthe knowledge of the 
League. And itis plaine thar all thele (everall Branches of 
Knowledge, being they are common and commixt , could 
not be aſſigned tothar firſt Diviſion , of Knowledges, con- 
verſant aboutthe Body; and of Knowledges converſant a- 
bout the Mind. 

$ The Knowledge concerning the Perſon of man , compre- 
hends ſpecially rwothings; namely the Contemplations of 
the Miſeries of Mankiud,;and ofthe Prerogatives,or Excellen- 
cies of the ſame . But the bewailing of mans miſeries hath bin e- 
legantly and copiouſly ſer forth by many in the writings, 
as well of Philoſophers,as Divines. Andit is both a pleaſant ,, 
and a profitable Contemplation. TRIVMPHI 
 <$ As for thatother touching Mans ©Prerogatives, it 184 ING, 
point may well be ſer downe among Dex1cienTs. Pindar $YMMITA- 
When he would extoll Hiero;ſpeakes (as uſually he doth) TVRAHV- 
moſt elegantly,That he cropt off the tops, or ſummities of all vir- as 
tues. For I ſuppoſe it would much conduce to the Mag- in ym. 
nanimity, and Honour of Man; ifa Colletion were made 
Z2 of 
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of the Vitimities ( as the Schooles ſpeake) or Summities (as 
Pindar) of Humane Nature , principally out of the faithful 
reporrs of Hiſtory: Thatas ; What # the laſt and higheſt pitch, 
to which mans Nature of it ſelfe hath ever reach't in all the Perfe. 
ions both of Body and Mind . What aſtrange ability was 
that which is reported of Caſar,that he could diftate at onceto 
Plat.in Hip five Secretaries?Sothe Exercitations of the AncientRhetori- 
in Arift, cians, Protagoras ; Gorgids , likewiſe of Philoſophers; Cali 
Norms, ſthenes . Poſiidonius, Carneades, who were able to diſcourſe 
extempore upon any Subject Proand Con, with fluency and 
elegancy of expreſſion, doe much enoble the Powers of 
mans wit and naturall endowments. And that which Cice- 
ro reports of his Maſter Archias is litle for uſe, but perchance 
oreat for Oftentation and Faculties ; that he was able upon 
theſudden to alleadge agreat number of excellent verſes 
pertinent tothe purpoſe of ſuch Diſcourſes as were then in 
hand . It is a ſingular commendation to thar faculty of the 
Xenop, Mind, the Memory;that Cyrw or Scipio could call ſo many 
Cyrop. 5. thouſands of men by their Particular Names. Burt the Tro- 


Suct.in Iul. 


Philoſtr.in 
Ep. alt. 


Pro Archia 
Poeta. 


NS. grw phies of Morall virtues,are nolefſe famous than thoſe of in- 
rellectuall virtues. What a great example of patience doth 
Laert, 


that comon ſtory of Anaxarchw preſent unto our thoughts, 

who put to the Rack and Torture, bit out his own tongue, 

the hoped Inſtrument of ſome Diſcovery, and ſpit itin the 

Tyran's face? Nor is that inferior for tolerance though 

much for the merit & dignity, ( which fell out in our time) 

Meteran, of a certaine Burgundian, who had committed a Murder 

Milt, vel. upon the Perſon of the Prince of Orange) this ſlave being 
XI, * . . . EY . 

ſcourged with iron whips;and his fleſh torn with burning 

Pincers gave not ſo muchas a groane;howbeit when a bro- 

ken piece of the Scaffold fell by chance upon the head of 

one that ſtood by the ſcorcht-ſtigmatizd varler- , laughtze- 

ven inthe midſt of his torments, who a litle before weprat 

the cutting off of his curled haire . Inlike manner the fere- 

nity and ſecurity of Mind hath appeared wonderfull in ma- 

ny even atthe inſtant approaches of Dearh; as thatof a Cen- 

Annal. 15, turion recorded by Tacitus; who being commanded by the 

-> eXccutioner 
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| executioner to ſtretch forth his neck valiantly. Twould ( faith 
| he)thou wouldſt ſtrike as valiantly. But Johs Duke of Saxonic 
when the comiſſon was brought him, as he was playing ar 
, chetts, wherein his death was commanded the next day, Germs 
call'd to one that ſtood by,and ſmiling, ſaid ; See , whether I 
n have not the better hand of this game ; He ( pointing towards 
F hin with whom he plaid ) will boaſt when f am dead that he 
a vu the fairer of ſet. And our More, Chancellour of England, 
© when the day betore he was todie,a Barber came unto him 
(ſent for this end, leſt perchance the grave and reverend 
ſight of his long haire might move compaſiion in the Peo- 
ple, and asked him whether it was his pleaſure to have his Vita. Morl 
haire cur) he refuſed,and turning tothe Barber z The King 
(faid he) © at ſuit with me for my head , and untill that ("ontro- 
verfie be ended I meane to beſtow no coſt upon it ..And the ſame 
Perſon at the very point of Death, after he had laid his head 
uponthe farall Block raiſeth up himlſelfe alitle agen; and 
having a faire large Beard gently removedir , ſaying , Yet I 
hope this hath not offended the King . Butnortto inſiſt roolong 
upon this pointzit is evident what we meane , namely, that 
thewonders of Humane Nature , and the ultimate Powers, and 
Yirtues as well of Mind as of Bodysſhould becollefted into aV olume, 
which might ſerve as a Kalendar of Humane Triumphs . For a 
workeof this Nature we approve the purpole,and Deſfigne 
of Ualerius Maximus , and C. Plinius , but it could be wiſhr 
they had us'd more choice and Diligence. 
Il As towching the knowledge of the league, or mutuall Al- 
liance between the body and the Mind; thatmay be diſtributed 
intotwo Parts. For as all leagues and Amities conſiſt of mu- 
wall intelligence, and mutuall offices; ſo this /eague of Mind 
and Body, is in like manner compriled intheſetwo circum- 
| Rances; thatis , rodeſcribe How theſe two, namely, the Mind 
andthe body,diſcloſe one the other, and how one worketh upon the 
other, by diſcovery or Jndication, and by Jmpreſsion. The for- 
mer of theſe {namely a deſcription what diſcovery may be 
made of the Mind, from the habit of the Body, or of the Bo- 
dy from the Accidents of the Mind) hath begotten unto us 
L 3} wo 
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rwo Arts, both of predi&tion; whereof the one is honoured 
Ari, Hipp, With the Inquiry of Ar:Stotle; and the other of Hippocrates, 
And although the modernetimes, havepolluted thele Arts 
with ſuperſtitious and Phantaſticall mixtures,yet being pur- 
oedand reſtored totheir true ſtate, they have both a lolid 

ground innature and a profitable uſe in lite. 
$ The firſt is Phyfiognomy, which diſcovers the diſþofition, 
of the mind, by the lineaments of the Body. The ſecond is the expo. 
fition of Naturall dreams, which diſcovereth the State and Di. 
pofition of the Body fromthe Paſsions and Motions of the mind, 
* Inthe Former of theſe, I note a De1c1tNce: for Ariſtorl: 
GT be hath very ingeniouſly and diligently handled the Poſbures of the 
A COR. Bodywhilet is at Reſt; but not the Geſtures of the Body when it 
ooo IN ;5 in Motion, which are no leſſe comprehenfible by Art, and f 
Ty Greater uſe. Forthe lineaments of the Body, doe diſcloſc 
the [nclinations and Proclivities of the Mind in general]; 
| but the Motions and Geſtures of the face and Parts, doe not 
| only ſo, but further declare the Acceſſes,and Seaſons, and 
Prognoſtiques of the preſent diſpoſition, and of the will. 
For, toulſe your Majeſties moſt aptand elegant expreſsion, 
IacoBus The tongue ſpeaks tothe eare, but the geſture ſpeaks to the eye. 
R. And therefore a number of old ſubtile and craftie Perſons, 
whole eyes doe dwell upon the faces and faſhions of Men, 
doe well know this obſervation; and can turne itto their 
owne advantage as being a great part of their ability and 
wildome. Neither indeed can itbedenied, but that this is 
a great diſcovery of diſsimulation in an other, and a grear 
direction, for the cle&tion of ſeaſons, and opportunities of 
approaching to perſons; which is not the meaneſt part of 
Civile Prudence. And let no man think that ſuch a dexterity, 
may ſomewhat availe, in reſpe& of ſome Particular per- 
ſons, but cannot be comprehended under rule: for we all 
laugh and weepe, and bluſh, and bend the brow much after 
the ſame manner; 'and ſo for moſt part it is inother more 
ſubrtile motions. As for Chiromancyz it is a meere impoſture. 
$ And aztouching the expoſition of Dreames; it isa {ubje&t 
handled in ſome mens writings, but foild with many idle 
vanities 
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vanities; only thus much for the preſent 1 doe Inſinuate;that 
this knowledge of interpreting Dreams, wants the ſupport 
of a ſolid Baſc;and that foundation is this-where theſame effe& 
is wrought, by an inwardcauſe, that uſeth tobe wrought by an out- 
ward, that externe AG is transformed into a Dreame. The lur- 
charge of the ſtomack from a groſle vapour, and from the 
poiſe of ſome outward waight, are alike; wherefore they 
that labour of the N(7ght-maredoe dreame, that a waight is 
put upon them, with a great preparation of circumſtances. 
The fluctuation or penliliry ofthe Bowells, from the agitati- 


on of the waves in the ſea, and from the winde gathered a- 
' bout the Diaphragma, are alike: therefore ſuch as are trou- 


bled withthe Hypocondriaque wind, doe often dream of 
Navigations, and agitations upon the warers. There are an 
infinite number of ſuch like inſtar.ces.* | 

$ The other branch of the knowledge of the league 
(which we have called Impreſſion ) hath not as yer bin col- 
lected into Art, but hath ſometimes intervened among other 
Treatiſes ſparſedly, and as in paſlage only . It hath the ſame 
Antiſtrophe withthe former: for the conſideration is doii- 
ble. either how,and how farre the humors and temperament rf the 
body, doe alter or worke upon the mind? Or againe, How and 
how farre, the Paſsions and apprehenfions of the mind doe alter or 
work upon the Body. The former of theſe we ſee ſometimes 
handled in the Art of Phyſique; but the ſame hath by 
ſtrange waies inſinuated it ſelfe into Religion. For the Phy- 
fitian preſcribes Remedies to cure the Maladies of the 
mind; as inthe cures of Frenzies and Melancholy: they doe 
alſo adminiſter Phyſique to exhileraterhe Mind; to munite 
and ſtrengthen the heart, and ſo to increaſe the courage, to 
ſharpen and clarify the wits, to corroborate the Memory, 
andthe like. But Dietes , and choice of meats, and drinks, 


 andother oblervances touching the Body, in the ſect of the 


Pythagoreans, in the Hereſfie of the Manichees,and in the law 
of Mahomet doe exceed all meaſure. So likewiſe the ordinay- 


ces ofthe Ceremonial Law, interdifting the eating of the bloud;{F Deur. 12. 


the Fat. and diſtinguiſhing between beaſts clean and unclean, ſo 
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farre as they are for meat, are many and ftrict. Nay the 


Chiiſtian faith it ſelfe, though cleere and ſyncere from all 
clouds of ceremonies; yet retaines the ule of Faſtings, Ab- 
ſtinetces,; and other obſervances, which tend to the mace- 
rationand humiliation of the Body, as things nor meerely 
Figurative; bur alſo Fruitfull. The root and lite of all ſuch 
preſcripts as theſe, (beſides che Ceremony it lelte, and the 
practiſe of Canonicall obedience,) conſiſts in this whereof 
ve ſpeak, namely, that there may be a mutuall ſufferance and 
humiliation of the ſoule with the Body. And it any man of 
weakerjudgement doe conceive, that theſe impreſsions of 
the Body uponthe Mind, doe either queſtion the immors- 
tality, or derogate from the {overaignty of the ſoule over the 
Body; toancaly doubt, ancaly an{were is ſufficient. Let 
him takerheſe inſtances; ether from an Jnfant in the Mothers 
wombe, which is compatible with the Accidents and Symptomes 
of the mother, and yet ſeparable in its ſeaſon, from the Body of 
the Mother: Or from Monarques, whothough they have ab- 
ſolute power, arc lome-times inclined by the {way of their 
Servants; yet without ſubjection of their Perſons or dimi- 

nution of their Power. | 
$ Nowas for the reciprocall part, the operations of the ſoule, 
and of the Effe&s and *Paſtons thereof upon the Body ; that allo 
hath found a place in Medicine. For all wile Phyſitians doc 
ever conſider and handle , Accidentia Auimi , as a matter of 
great moment,for their Cures;and which are of great force 
ro further or hinder all other Remedies . Bur there is an 0- 
ther obſervation pertinentto this lubje&t , which hath bin 
very {paringly inquired into; and nothing tothe depth and 
digniry of the thing ; that is, ( ſetting aſide the affetions) 
how farrethe Imagination of the Mind , or a thought deeply fixt, 
and exalted as it were, intoa beliefe, is of Power to alter the Body 
of the Jmaginant ? For though it hath a manifeſt power to 

hurt , ictollowves not that it hath the lame degree of power 

to help: Nomoreindeed) than ita man ſhould conclude 
that becauſe their be peſtilent Aires able ſodainly to Kill a 
man 1n health ; therefore there ſhould be Soveraigne NA, 
ADIC 
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able ſodainly to CUre a man in ſickneſſe. Thu Inquiſition Lacrt.inV . 


would certainly be of excellent uſe, butas Socrates ſaid, it 
1;eds a Delian Diver,being covered with darkneſle and ob. 
ſcurity, Againe,of all theſe Knowledges,de Federe.or of the 
[oncordances between the mind and the body, there is no part 
more neceſſary thanthe.diſquifition of the Seates ind Do- 
niciles,wvhich che feverall faculties of the mind doe take & 
occupare in the Body andrhe Organes chereof, Which kind 
of knowledge hath notwired SeRators,but whatis found 
in many fuch Writers is either controvexted,or {lightly in- 


quired;and would be ſ{carcht into with more diligence & Plat.in Ti- 
perſpicacity.For the opinio introduced by Plato placing the Ao. .: 
underſtanding in the braine,as in ahigh Tower; Animefity Gan-Anim 


which heunhily calleth Anger being it is necret toTumor 
and Pride )in the Heart; Concupiſcenee and ſenſuality in the 
Liver deſerves not altogethertobe def piled;nor yettoo ha- 


Imagination, Reaſon, Memory, according tothe ventricles of 
the Braine is not without error.'Thus have weexplicated 


4. Gahde 
plac.Plat. 


ſtily embrac't. So the placing of the Intelle&uall Faculties, 


the Knowledge touching che individed nature of man; as ak 


lo rouchingrhe League of the Body andthe Mind. 
FIPTIIITIIIOIIIIIIIIELEIIIIIEIVEE 
. CAP. Il. 


I. The Partition of the Knowledge reſpetting the Body of Man, into 
Art Medicinal, Y, Coſmetique. I, Athletique. Y. And Volup- 
tuary. I. The Parti-ion of Medicinegnto three duties. Y Conſer.. * 


' wation of Health, Tl. Cureof Diſeaſes. IV. And Prolongation 


of Life: Andthatthe laſt part, [Prolongation of Life, ſhould be 


leparate from the other two. 


eat HE Knowledge that concernes mans body, is divi- 
Se ded, as the Good of Mans. Body is divided, unto 
Gs which itis referr*'d. The Good of Mays *Bodyz is of 
toure kinds, Health, Forme, or Beauty, Strength. Pleaſure. 


Wherefore there are ſo many Sciences, Medicine, or the Art 
of (;uur e: Coſmetiquesvr the Art of Decoration, Athletique, or the 


A 4 Art 
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Homer. 
Hym. Pau- 
fan.alii, 


Paramir1. 
lib.4. 
Rob. Flud. 
paſlim, 


Art of Attivity, and Art Voluptuary,wvhich Tacitus calls Ery. 
ditus Luxu. 

Medicine is a noble Art, and according to the Poets 
deſcended of a moſt generous race;for they have broughtin 
Apollo as the chiefe God of Medicine, to whom they haye 
aſsigned /ſculapiu for his ſonne; a God too, a Profeſſor 
of Phyſique: Becauſe in things naturall the Sunne tt the Autor; 
and Fountaine of Life;the Phyfitian the Conſerver of Nature; 
and as it were aſecond fpring of Life. But the greateſt glory to 
Phyfique is from the workes of our Saviour, who was 2 
Phyſitian both of Soule and Body. And as he made the 
Soulethe'peculiar object of his heavenly DoEtrine;ſo he de. 
ſign'd the bodythe proper ſubje&of his miracles. For we 
never readof any miracles done by him reſpefing Honour 
or Wealth;(beſides thatone when Tribute was to be given 
ro Ceſar) but only reſpingthe Body of man; or to pre- 
ſerve, or toſuſtaine, orto cure it: | 
 $ TheSubjett of Meditine (natnely mans Body) is of all 
other things which nature hath brought forth moſt capa- 
ble of remedy; butthen that remedy is moſt capable of Er. 
ror: For the ſameſubtility, and variety of the ſubjet; as it 
affords great poſsibiliry of Cure, ſoit gives great facility to 
error. Wherefore as that Art(ſuch as now it is) may wellbt 
reckon'd amongſt Arts conjeQurall; ſothe enquiry thereef 
may be placed in the number of the moſt difficult, and ex. 
aQteſt Arts. Neither yetare we ſo ſenſeleſſe, asto imagine 
with Paracelſis & the Alchymiſts;That there are to be found 
in mans Body certaine Correſpondences, and Parallels to all the 
variety of ſpecifique Natures inthe world (as Starres, Minerals, 
andthe reſt) as they fooliſhly fancy and Mythologize,ſtrai- 
ningbut very impertinently,thatembleme of the Ancients, 
That man was Microcoſmus, an abStraf, or modell of the whole 
world;to countenance theit fabulons, & fitious invention. 
Yetnotwithſtanding this isan evident truth, (which we 
were aboutto ſay )That among t all Bodies Naturall, there 
not found any ſo multipliciouſly compounded as the Body of mai. 
For we ſee Hearbs,and Plants, are nouriſhed by earrh and 
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water,Beaſts by Hearbes andFruids:Bur man by the fleſh of 
living Creatures;as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh; and alſo of Hearbes, 
Graines, Fruicts, tuice, and diverſe Liquors ; not without 
manifold commixtures ſeafoning,and, Preparation of theſe 
Bodics before they comme to be mans meate, and aliment. 
Adde hereunto, tharBeaſts have a more {1mple order of lite, 
aud leſle change of aftetions to worke upon their Bodies, 
and ehey commonly working one way ; whereas man in 
his Manſ1ons, exerciſes, Paſſions, ſleepe, and vigilancies is 
ſubje&tto infinite viciſſitudes of changes . Sothatit is moſt 
evident that of all other naturall ſubſtances, the Body of 
man is the moſt fermentated, compounded ,and incorpora- 
ted Maſle . Theſoule, onthe other {ide is the liraplet of 
ſubſtancesas itis well expreſt; ----Purumg, relinquit Res 

Athereum ſenſum, 4th, Aurat fimplicts ignem. {rn 
Sothax ir is nomarvaile though the foule ſo placed, enjoy ' 
noreſt, according tothat Principle , Motys rerum extr2 locus acift, Phyſ. 
et rapidus,placidus in loco : But tothe purpoſe, this various & de. cal, 
and ſubtle compoſition and fabrique of mans body, hath 


made it,as a.curious and exquiſite inftrument, ealy to be di- 


 ___— 


ſtemper'd ; thereforethe Poers did well to conjoyne Muſique, Panſan. ia 


and Medicine in Apollo ; becauſe the Genius of both theſe Arts He _c 
almo$t the ſame;andthe office of a Phyfitian conſiſteth meer- 


ly in this, ro know how to tune, and finger this Lyre of 


mans body, that the Harmony may not become diſcordant 
& harſh. Sothen this inconſtancy,andvarietyof the ſubjec, 
hath made the Art more conjecturall : And the Art being ſo 
conjecturall had given more large fcope', not only toerror, 
bue evento.impoſture... ' For almo$Þ all other Arts and Sciences 
ee judg'd bytheir power and operation; aud not by their ſucceſſe 
ad worke . The Lamyer is judg d bythe virtue of his pleading, 
aig not by the ifſue ofthe (/anſe; the Maſter in the Ship approves 
bis Art bythe diretting bis courſe aright , and not bythe fortune 
of the vayage. Butthe Phyfitian, and perhaps the Politique hard- 
ly bave any proper particular Ats, whereby they may make a 
cleer demonFration oftbeir Art and abilities ; but beare away ho- 


nur or diſgrace principallyFrom the event which ts ever an une- 
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quall judicature, For who cantellif a Patientdye orrecover; 
or if a State be prelerved or ruin'd ; whether it beby Art or 
Accident? Therefore it often falls out, that the impoſtor 
beares away the Prize , virtue the Cenſure . Naythe weak: 
neſſe and credulity of men. is{uch, As they often preferre a 
Montebankyor Witch,before a Learn d Phyfitian. Therefore the 
Poets were cleer and quick-{1ghted when they made A ſcy- 
lapius and CirceBrother and Siſter, both children ofthe Sun, 
as inthe Verſes, of Eſculapius the Suns Son, 

Fllerepertorem Medicine talis,& Artis, 

Fulmine Phebigenam Stygias detrufit ad undas, | 
And likewiſe of Circe the Sunnes Daughter, 

Dives inacceſſos ubi ſolis filiaIucos 

A(fiduo reſonat cantu: teFtiſqg ſuperbis 

Vrit odoratam notturna in lumina Cedrum. 
\ For inall times inthe reputation and opinion of the Mulci- 
rude, Witches,and old Women, and Impoſtors, have binri- 
vall Competitors with Phyſitians ; and have even conten- 
ded with them for the'fame of Cures. And what pray yee 
followes?Even this,that Phyſitians ſay to themlſelves,as S4- 
lomon expreſſeth it upon a higher occaſ1on, Jt befalls to me, 
as it befalls tothe foole why ſhould F labour to be more wiſe? And 
therefore [ cannot much blame Phylirians; if they uſe com- 
monly to intend ſome other Art, or Practiſe, which they 
fancy more than their Profeſhon : For you ſhall have of 
them Poets; Antiquaries, Critiques ; Rhetoricians , Poli- 
tiques;Divines& in theſe Arts better ſeen,than intheir own 
profeſſion.Nor doth this come to paſle, as I ſuppoſe;becauſe 
(as a certaine Declaimor againſt ſciences objects againſt 
Phyſitians)they have ever Converſant before theireyes ſuch 
loathſome and ſad {peRtacles , that they muſt needs retire 
their minds from theſe objects, to ſome other contemplati- 
ons; for as they aremen,, Nihil Humani a ſe alienum putent; 
bur for this reaſon, whereof we now ſpeake; namely, that 
they find;that Mediocrity , and excellency in their Art maketh 
m0 difference in profit or reputation towards their Perſons or Fot- 


tunes. For the yexations of fickneſle; the ſweetnefle of life, 
the 
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che flartery of hope, the commendation of friends ; makerh 
men to depend upon Phyitians with all cheir defe&s : Bur 
ifaman ſeriouſly waigh the matter , theſe things rather re- 
doundrothe imputarion of Phyſitians, than their excuſari- 
on: whoſhould not for theſe prejudices caſt away hope; 
but encreaſetheir pains and diligence. For whoſoever plea- 
ſeth to excite and awake his oblervation, and alitle look 
about him{hall eaſily deprehend even from common and 
familiar examples , what a command and {overaignty the 
ſubtletic and ſharpneſle of the underſtanding hath over the 
variety cicher of matter,or of the forme of things. Nothing is 
more variable than mens fates and countenances ; yet the me- 
mory retainesthe infinite diſtinCtions of them: Nay aPain- 
ter with a fevv ſhells of Collours; the benefit of his eye ; the 
habit of his Imagination; and the ſteadineſle of his hand; 
can imitateand draw with his pencillall faces that are,have 
bin,or ever ſhall bezif they were brought before him ; No- 
thing more variable than mans voice;yet we cancalily diſcerne 
their differences in every particular perſon, nay you ſhall 
have a Buffone, or a Pantomimus will render and expreſſe 
to the life,as many as he pleaſerh. Nothing more variable than 
articulate ſounds of words , yer men have found away tore- 
ducethemto a few letters of the Alphabet. And this is moſt 
certaine , that it is not the inſufficiency , or incapacity of mans 
mind,but rather the remote ſtanding, or placing of the objet# that 
breeds theſe Maxes,and Incomprebenfions. For as the ſenſe a- 
farre off is full of miſtaking, but within due diſtance erres 
not much;ſo it is in the underſtanding. For men uſe commony- 
lyto take a Profpett of Nature,as from ſome bigh Turret , andto 
view hir afarre off , and are too much taken np with generalities, 
whereas if they would vouchſafe to deſcend and approach neerer to 
Particulars ; and more exattly and confiderately look intothings 
themſelves;there might be made amore true <Q profitable diſcove- 
29 & comprehenfion.Now the remedy of this errotztr not alone 
thir,to quicken or ſtrengthenthe Organ, but withall to goe neerer to 
the obieft; And thereforethere is no doubt but if Phyſitians , 
letting Generalities goe, for a while;and ſuſpending their ai- 
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cent thereto, would make their approaches to Nature, 
they might become Maſters of that Art , whereof the Poer 


ſpeakes, 
Ovid.R.A, Et quoniam variant morbi variabimu Artes; 
l. 2, Mille mali ſþectes, mille ſalutis erunt. 


Which they ought the rather endeayour becauſe the Philo. 
ſophies theſelves,upon the which Phyſitians, whether they 
be Methodiſts or Chymiſts doe rely (for Medicine not grous- 
ded upon Philoſophy is aweak thing) axe indeed very ſlight & 
ſuperficiall.Wherefore if too wide Generalities, though true, 
havethis defe&,that they doe not well bring men hometo 
Action, certainly there is greater danger inthoſe Generals, 
which are in themſelves falſe, and inſtead of direQting to 
truth ,miſlead the mind into the by-paths of Error. 

' & Medicinetherefore (as we haveſcene ) hitherto hath 
bin ſuch,as hath bin more profeſſed, than laboured; andyer 
more laboured than advanced; ſeeing the paines beſtowed 
thereonhath bin rather in circle, than in progreſhon . For 
T find much Iteration but ſmall Addition in Writers of that Fa: 
cultie. 

It Wewilldivide it into three Parts, which we will 
callthe three Duties thereof : The firſt ts Conſervation of 
health, the ſecond the (ſure of Diſeaſes , the third Prolongation 
of Lih. | 

$ Butforthis laſt duty, Phyſitians ſeeme not to have 
acknowledg'd it as any principall part of their Art;but have 
(ignorantly enough )mingled and confounded it as one and 
the ſame with the other two. For they ſuppoſe, that if Di- 
ſeaſes be repelled before they ſeize upon the body; or be cu- 
red after they have ſurprizd the body.; that Prolongation of 
Life muſt naturally follow . Whichthough ic be ſo,withour 
all queſtion, yet they doe not {o exactly conſider, that theſe 
rwo offices of Conſervatios and Caratios;, only pertain to di- 
ſealesz and to ſuch Prolongation of Life alone , which is a- 
breviated& intercepted by diſeaſes:But to draw out the thread 
of Life,and to prorogue Death, for a ſeaſon which filently 

ſteales upon us,by narurall reſolution., and the Atrophie of 

| Age 
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Age;is an argument that no Phyfiriz hath handled ic acoor- . 
ding totheMecit of the ſubjeR Neither let that [crupletrowble Fatu,Stolc. 


the minds of Men,as if this thing committed tothe diſperiſation of ma. 
Fate, the divine providencewere now:by us firſb repealed and 
commended,to the charge and office of Ariz Fox without doubt 
Providence doth difpoſe and determine all kind of deaths 
whatſoever, whether they come of violence, or from'di- 
ſeales,or fromthe courſe of Age; and-yer doth not there- 
fore exclude Preventions and Remedies: For Art ad hii- 
man.induſtry doe not command and rule Fate, and nathre, 
bur ſerve and adminiſter unto them. But of this part we 
ſhall ſpeak anon; thus much in the mean by way of antici- 
pationleaſt any ſhould unskilfully'confound' this third of. 
fice of Medicine, with the two former, which ufually hi. 
therto hath bin done. þ 


_ $ As for the duty of preſervation of Health 
the three,many have written thereof, as in other points ve- 
1y impertinently;to (in our judgement) inthis particular 
inattributirigtoo much tothe qualiry'of tears, & too lick: 
tothe quantity thereot- &in rhe quantity it ſelfe, they have 
diſcourſed like Morall Philoſophets; exceſsively praiſing 
Mediocrity; whereas bothfaſting changed to cuſtome,and 
full feeding, ro which a man hath'inured himſelfe, are ber- 
ter regiments of health, chan thoſe Mediocrities which com- 
monly enervate Nature,and make hir flathfulland impari- 


thefirſt duty of 


p, 


ent, if need ſhould be ; of any extremity , exceſle or indi- 


gence.And for the divers kinds of Exerciſe,” which mach 


conduce to the conſervation of health,none of that profeſsion 
hath well diſtinguiſhr or obſerved, whereas there is hardly 
found any dif poltrion to2 diſeaſe, which may not be cor- 
rected by ſome kind of exerciſe propertoſuch aninfirmity. 
As bowling is good apainſt the weakneſle of the Reines. 
ſhooteing againſt the obſtruQtion of che Longes: walking 
and upright deport of the body, againſt the crudiries of the 
ſtomack; and tor other diſeaſes othet exercitations. Bur 
ſeeing this part touching tbe conſervation of bealth, hath bin 
inevery point after aſorthandled, it is not our purpoſero 
purſueleſler deficiencies; As 
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III. As concerning the cures of Diſeaſes;thatisa Part of Me. 
| dicine,vouhexeon muchlabour hath bin beftowed,bu twith 
{mall profiraItcomprehenderhim it the knowledge of Diſca. 
ſes;ro which. wIny  LEN {ubjeR, rogither with the. Cay. 
ſes, Symptoines, and Cures thereof... In this ſecond Duty of 
Medicinc;many things are deficient, of theſe we will 'pro- 
pound a few, which.are moreremarkable, which roenu. 
merate without preciſe order or Mcthod, we ſuppoſe ſuf. 
heienc. 14 0 91s; SN LEES 

+ 4 The firſt tithe diſcontinuance, of that profitable and ae. 
NARRA- cupatediligence of H ippocrates, whoſe cuſtome wasto ſet 
TEND, down a Narrative of theſpeciall caſes of his patients,whar 
NALES. the Medicament, what the event. Therefore having ſo 

proper & notable a precedent from him, who was accoun- 
ted the Father of the Art, we ſhall notneed to alleage any 
example forrainc, fetcht from other Arts; as from the wil. 
dome ofthe lawyers,with whom nothing is moreuſuall, 
than to ſet downe and enter more notable caſes, and new 
deciſionswhereby they may the better furniſh and dire& 
themlelyes for the definition of future cafes. Wherefore 1 
findethis cominuation of Medicinall Reports deficient ſpecially 
digeſted into oneentire body, with diligence and judge- 
ment, which yer Tunderſtand notto be madefo ample, as 
to extend to every common caſcthatdaily falls out(for that 
vvcre an infinite work and to ſmall purpoſe) nor yetſo re- 
ſerved and contracted as to admir none. but Prodigies,and 
wonders;as many have done:for many things are new in 
the manner and circumftances of the thing, which are not 
new inthe kinde; and he that ſhall give his mind to obſ{ erve, 
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{hallfinde many things even in matters vulgar worthy ob- 


{eryation. 

4 ; $ Soin Diſquifitions Anatomical) the manner is, that 
anato. thoſe parts which perraine in generallco Mans Body, are 
MIA moftdiligently enquired and obſerved eyento a curioſity, 
I A and that in every leaſt filet: but as touching the variety which i 

 foundindiverſe bodiesthere the diligence of Phyftions failes. 
And therefore] grant that fimple Anatomy hath bin moſt 


cleerely 
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to be deficient. For men have made a good enquiry into all 
the parts and into their conſiſtencies , hgures, and colloca- 
tions: butthe diverſe figure, condition, and poſture of thoſe 
parts in diverſe men, they have not ſo well obſerved. The 
realon-of this omilsion I ſuppole is no other than this, that 
the firſt inquiry may be ſatished inthe view of one or two 
Anatomies; but the later, being Com yaRaTive and Caſu- 
all, muſt ariſe from the attentive and exact obſervation of 
many Diſſe&ions: and the firſt is a matter, wherein learned 
Profeſſors intheir Lectures,& the preſle of ſpectators ſtand- 
ing aboutthem, may vaunt themſelves; butthe ſecond kind 
of Anatomie , is a ſevere knowledge, which muſtbe acqui- 
red by a retired ſpeculation, and a long experience. Never- 
thelefle, there 15 no doubt but thatthe Figure and Structure 
of the inward parts is very litle inferior; for variety and linea- 
ments, to the outward members, and that Hearts and Li- 
versand Ventriclesare as different in menzas are either their 
Forcheads, or Noles, or Eares. 

$ Andintheſe differences of inward parts, there are often 


found the Cauſes continent of many diſeaſes; which Phyſiri- 


ans not obſerving, doe ſomerimeaccule the Humors which 
are notdelinquent; the fault being inthe very Mechanique 
Frame of ſome part. In the cure of which Diſeaſes, ro ap- 
ply Alterative Medicines, isrono purpole (becauſe thepart 
peccant is incapable of (ſuch alterationz) but the matter muſt 
be mended; and accommodated, or palliated by a prelcripr 
Diet and familiar Medicines. Solikewiſeto Come a R 4- 
TivE ANATOMY appertaine accuratc obſervations, as well 
of all kind of humors, as of the footſteps and impreſsions of 
diſeaſes in diverſe bodies difſe&ed: forthe Humors, in A- 
natomies are commonly paſt by,as if they were ſuperfluous 
Purgaments and Excrements; whereas it is 2 point very 
uſefull and neceſſary,to note of what nature and of how 
various kinds there be of different humors (not relieing 
hereintoo much upon the received diviſions, )which ſome- 


times may be foundiathe body of 4 and in what Cavi- 
B ties 
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tics and Receptacles, every hnmor ulſeth for moſtpart tg 
ladge and neſtle, and with what adyantage or prejudice, 
and thelike. In hike mannerthe foot-SFeps and Jmpreſſiong 
of Diſeaſes, andthe leſions and devaſtations of the inward 
parts by them, are to be obſerved with diligence in diverſe 
Anatomies; as impoſthumes, ulcerations , ſolutions of con. 
tinuity, putrefaCtions, corrolzons, conſumprtions, luxations, 
diſlocations , obſtrutions, repletions , tumorsz together 
with all preternaturall excreſcencies, found in mans bod 
(as ſtones, carnoſities, wens, wormesand the like;)l ſay all 
theſe, and ſuch other, ſhould be with great diligence inqui- 
red, and digeſted by that ComyaratTitE ANaTowy, 
whereof we (peak, and the experiments of many Phyſitians 
colle&ed and collated together. ©But this variety of Accidents, 
is by Anatomiſts, either handled pertunRorily , or elſe paſt 
overin ſilence. 
y$ Touching that other Defett in Anatomie, (namelythat it 
hath not been uſed to bepraftiſedupon living Bodies, ) to what 
end ſhould we 1! peak of it? forthis is an odious and an inhu- 


| DeReMc- mane experiment; and by (,ejſwjultly condemned: yet not- 


withſtandingzthat obſervation of the Ancients is true, That 
many Pores, Paſſages and Pertuſions, which are more ſub- 
tile than the reſt, appeare not in Amuatomicall diſſefions , be- 
caule they are ſhurand latent in Dead Bodzes; whereas they 
are open and manifeſt in Live. Wherefore to conſult both 
for ule and humanity , this Anatomia vivorum, is not altoge- 
therto berelinquiſht, or referred (as Celſw did) to the cafu- 
all inſpections of ſurgions, lecing this may well be perfor- 
med, being diverted upon the Diſſetticn of' Beaſts alive 
which, notwithſtanding the diſsimilitude of their parts 
with mans, may ſufhciently ſatisfie this enquiry , being 
done with judgement. 


% 4 Likewiſe in their Juquiry of Diſeaſes, they finde many 
ONS: diſeaſes which they decerne and judge tobe incurable. ome,from 


MORBO- thefirſtacceſle of thediſcaſe, others,after ſuch acertain pe- 


TORVM riod: ſo that the Proſcriptions of L. Seytla, and the Triuw- 


NABILL. Vfrs,Was nothing to the Proſeriptions of Phyſitiaus by which, 


by 
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by their moſt unjuſt Edicts; they deliver over ſo many men 
codearh, whereof numbers doe eſcape with lcfle diffcul: , 
than they did in the Roman 'Proſcriptions. Therefore 1 
will not doubt to ſet downe among'DEFICIENTS 4 work 

the cures of Diſeaſes held incurable;that ſoſome excellent and 
Generous Profefſorsinthar faculty, may be awakr and ftir- 
red up>toſerthis work {fo farre as the latent operations of 
Nature, by mans induſtry, may be diſcloſed) ſeeing this ve- 
ry ſentence of Pronouncing Diſeaſes to be incurable, enacts a 


laws as it were for ſloath and negligence, and redeemes j g- 
norance from Diſcredit and Infamy. 


4 Nay farther, to infiſt a little upon this Point, I eftimeit | * 
the of fice of a Phyſitian, not ouly toreStore health , but tomiti- THANaSIA 
gate dolors, and torments of:-Diſeaſes; and not only when ſuch "hen 
mitigation of ane > as of a dangerous ſymptome, may 
make and conduceto recovery; but even whenall hope of 
recovery being ow it may ſerve to make a faireand eaſje ; 
paſſage our of lite. For it is no ſmall felicity, which 4ugu- _ ” 
tus (ſar was wont to wiſhto himfelfe, that ſame EuTHanasia; if 
which was alſo noted in the Death of Antonius Pius , who 
ſeemed not ſo much to dye, as to be caſtinto a ſweet and 
deep ſleep. And it is written of Epicuw, that he procured 
this ſame eaſy departure unto himlelfe; for after his diſeaſe 
was judged deſperate, he drowned his ftomacke and ences 
with a large draught, and ingurgitation of wine; whereup- 
on the Epigram was made --hinc Stygias ebriu haufit aquas, Laert, in 
He took away by theſe draughts of wine, the bitter ta$t of the St y. Epicuro. 
gian water. Butin ourtimes Phylitians make a kind of ſcru- 
ple and nicity of it, to ſtay with a patient after the diſeaſe is 
paſt hope of cure; whereas in my judgement, if they would 
not be wanting to their profelsion,andro humanity itlelfe, 
they ought both to enquire the skill, and to give the atten- 
dance, for the facilitating and aſſwaging of the paines and Ago- 
mes of Death at their departure. And this part, the' inquiry de 
EuTHANASIA EXTER10R1, (Which we lo call to dittinguifh 
tt from that Euthanafia,or ſweet -calme Dyeing, procured by a 


, . D | 
due preparation 'of the ſoule). we referre tothe number of 
DtpicienTs. Bb z $ So 
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$0 inthe Cures of Diſeaſes, finde generally this Defici: 
ence; that the Phyſitians of the time.z though they doe nor 


impertinencly purſue the generall intentions and ſcope of 
Cures; yet for particular Receipts, which by a kind of pro. 
priety reſpect the cures of {pecificall diſcaſes; cither they 
doe not well know them or they doe not religiouſly ob. 
ſerve them. For the Phyſitians have fruftrated and taken a. 
way the fruit of Traditions, and approved experience, by 
their Magiftralitiesg in adding and taking out, and changing 
ingredients of Receipts at their pleaſure; 'and almoſt afrer 
the manner of Apothecaries, putting in Quid pro Quo; 
commanding fo preſumptuoully over Medicine, as the Me- 
dicine can no longer command the diſeaſe. For except 


| Treacle, and Mithridatum, and of late Dioſcordium ; and the 


confection of Alkermes, and a few more Medicines they 
commonly tye themſelves tono receipts ſeverely and ſtriQ- 
ly. For the confeRtians of (ale, which are in the ſhoppes, 
they are jn readineſle rather for generall purpoſes, than ac- 
commodare and proper for particular cures; for they doe 
not exactly referre to any diſeaſein ſpeciall; bur generallyto 
the opening of obſtructions, comforting concoction, alter- 
ing Diſtemperatures., And this is the cauſe why Empy- 
riques and Old women are more happy many times in their 
Cures, than Learned Phylitians; becauſe they are faith- 
full, and ſcrupulpus in keeping themſelves to the confe. 
ion and compolitien of approved Medicines. I remember 
that a Phbyfitian with us here i England , famous for pra- 
ice, in religion halfe lew , and almoſt an Arabian for his 
courſe of ſtudy wont to ſay, your European Phyfitians are in- 
deed Learned men,but they know not the Particular (ſures of Di- 


ſeaſes : And the ſame perſon uſed tojeſt, but unreverently, 


ſaying,That our Phyſitians were like Biſbops they had the Keyes 
of binding aud loofing,and noting elſe. But to ſpeake the truth 
in carneſt;in our opinion it would be a matter of good con- 
ſequence,if ſome Phylitians of Note for Learning and Pra- 
Etice, would compile a worke of Probations , and experimented 
Medicines for the cure of Particular Diſeaſes : For that any 

| man 
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marvindueed by ſore ſpecious reaſon , ſhould be of opini« 
on, that itls the part x learned Phyſitian (reſpecting the 
complexions of Patients, their Age; the ſeaſon of the yeare 
Cuſtomes and the likes rather to accommodate his Medi- 
cines as occaſions ſuggeſt , than to inſiſt upon ſome certain 
| Preſcripts, js a deceiveable affertion, and which attributes 
too litle ro experiencestoo much to judgment.Certainly as in 
the ſtate of Rome they were the men moſt uſefull , and of 
the beſt compoſition, which excher being Conſuls favoured 
the People;or being Tribunes inclined to the Senate  Soin 
; | the matter we now handle, they be the beſt Phyſicians, 
. | whicheither in their great Learning, 'doe much valew the 
+ | Traditions of Experience; or being famous for Practice, de- 
+ | ſpiſcnor Methods and Generalities of Art ..As for qualifica: 
tions of Medicines ( if at any time that be expedient ) they 
are ratherto be practis'd uponthe Defferents of Phyſique, 
than incorporated into the Receipt > wherein nothing 
ſhould be innovated without apparent neceſlity. Wherefore 
thts Part which handleth Amthentique and Poſitive Medicines, 
we report as DEFICIENT, but jt is a matter not to be attem- # 
pted or nndertaken without a ſharpe and piercing judg- 
ment;and as it were, in a Synod of {ele Phylitians. 
$ Alſoin the Preparations of Medicines I doefindit ſtrange 
(ſpecially conſtdering how Minerall Medicines have bin ſo - a, 
extolled and celebrated by Chymiſts; and that they are ſafer mo. 
for the outward than inward Parts)that no man hitberto hath THER- 
endeavoured by Art toimitate Naturall Bathes, aud Medicinable - iy 
Fountaines;and yet it is confeſled that tboſe Bathes and Foun- RALIVM, 
taines receive their vertues from minerall veines through 
which they paſſe :and for manifeſt proofe hercof mans 
induſtry knows well how todiſcerne and diſtinguiſh from 
what kind of Mineralls ſuch waters receive their tinaRtures; 
as wherher from Sulphur; Vicriol; Steele, orthe like : which 
natural! tin&ures of waters, if it may be reduced to compoliti- 
ons of Art, it would be in mans power, bothto-make more 
kinds of them as occaſion required; and ro command , at 
pleaſure;the temperament thereof. Therefore this Part ofthe 
Bb} mmitation 
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imitation of Nature in Artificiall Bathes(athing without que: 

tion both profitable and eaſy to be done we'take tobe 
DexicienTt., | CAFE 21009 OI 2: 000 

$ But leſt J ſhould purſue Particulars more preciſely , than 

FILVM | gr" | 
MEDic:- Treatiſe, 1 will cloſe ane concludethis Part with a note of 
NALE. one Deficience more-which ſeems tous to be of great conſe. 
quence; whichis, that the Preſcripts in uſe are too compendious 

0 efſeft any notable or difficult cure . For in our judgment it is 

a more vain andflattering, thantrue opinion, to think thar 


any Medicine can beſo ſoveraign , or ſo happy , as thatthe 


ſimple uſe thereof ſhould be of force ſufficient for ſome 
great cure.[t were aſtrange ſpeech which ſpoken , or ſpo. 
ken ofr,ſhould reclaim a man from a vice deeply rooted and 
invetecate. Certainly it is farre otherwiſe : ©But it t order, 
Purſuit, ſequence , Artificiall interchange, that are potent and 
mighty in nature : Which although they require more cxa& 
judgment in preſcribing; and more preciſe obedience in ob- 
ſerving , yetthis is amply recompenced in the greatneſle of 
effects. And although a man would think, by the daily dili- 
gence of Phyſitians, their Viſtcations , Se{ſtons,and Preſcri- 
ptions,which they performe to the ſick; that they did pain- 
tully purſue the Cure, and goe on ina certaine courſe ; Yet 
let aman &xaQtly look into their preſcripts , and miniſtrati- 
ons,he ſhall fid many ofthem full of wavering, inconfſtan- 

| cy, andevery dayes deviſes; and'({uch as came intotheir 
minds without any certaine, or adviſed courſe of Cure. 
For they ſhould even fromthe beginning, after they have made a 
full and perfe& diſcovery of the diſeaſe , meditate and reſolve up- 
on an orderly ſequence of Cure, and not without important rea- 
ſons depart therefrom. And let Phylitians knowy for certaine, 
that ( for example) three perchance, or foure receipts, arc 
rightly preſcribed for the Cure of ſome great diſeaſe; which 
takenin due order , and in due ſpaces of time perforwne the Cure; 
which if they were taken fingle , or by themſeFyves alone, or if the 
Courſe wereinverted, or the intervalls of time not obſerved would 
be hurtful. Nor is ityet our meaning that every ( _——_ 

an 


is agreeable to our intention, or tothe proportion ofthis 
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and ſuperſticious way of Cure ineſtimation ſhould be the 
beſt ; no [more than that every ſtrait way is the way to 
Heaven, but that the way ſhould be right as well as trait 
and difficult . .Andthis Part which we will call Filum Me- 
ticinsle we let downe as Deficient . So thele are the Parts 
which inthe Knowledge of Medicine, touching the cure of 
Diſcaſes, are defiderate , ſave that there remaines yet one 
part more of moreuſe than all the other , which is here 
wanting; A true and Attive naturall Philoſophie, upon which the 
ſcience off Medicine ſhould be built : but that belongs notto 
this Treatiſe, | 

IH Thethird part off Medicine we have ſet down to be 
that of the Prolongation of Life;which is a part newv and De- 
ficient , and the moſt noble of all: For it any ſuchthing may 
be found out, Medicine {hail not be praRtis'd only in the im- 


DE PRO- 
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_ of Cures nor ſhall Phyſitians be honour'd only for viTE. 


eceſlity , but for aguift,the greateſt of earthly Donations 
that could be conferr'd on mortality, whereof men,nextun- 
der God, may bethe Diſpenſers and Adminiſtrators . For al- 


though the world to a( briſtian man, travailing to the land of 


 Prowiſe , be as it were awilderneſſe , yet that our (hooes and veſ}- 


ments ( that ts our Body,which is as a conyerture tothe ſoule,) be 
leſſe worne away while we ſojourne in ther wilderneſſezis to be eſti- 
med a gift comming from the divine gooducſſe . Nov becauſe 
this is one of the choiceſt parts of Phiſique, and that we 
have ſet it downe amongſt Deficients, we will after our ac- 
cuſtomed manner give ſome Admonitions,Indications,and 
Precepts thereof. 
$ Firſtwe advertiſe, tharof Writers in this Argument 
there is none extant that hath found our any thing of worth, 
that I may- not ſays any thing ſound touching this ſubject. 
Indeed Ariſtotle hath left unto poſterity a ſmall briefe Com- 
mentarie of this matter ; wherein there js ſome acuteneſle, 
which he would have to be all can be ſaid , as his manner is : But 
the more recent Writers have written ſo idlely , and {uper- 
ſiciouſly upon the point,thatche Argument it lelfe,chrough 
their vanity, is reputed vaine and ſenlelefle. 
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$ Secondlywwe advertiſe,thatthe intentions of Phyſitiang 
rouching this Argument are nothing worth : and that they 
rather lead men away fromthe point,than dire@tthem unto 
it. For they diſcourſe that Death is a deſtitution of Heate ang 
Moiſture , and therefore natural beate ſhould be comforted aud 
* Arabian 74dical moiſture cheriſht,as if it were a matter to be effected by 
Pluns, Broaths, or Lettuces, & Mallows,or * Iujubs,orfine Wafer. 
cakes orelſ{e with hot ſpices,generous wine,or theſpirits of 
WA, or chymicall oyles; all which doe ratherhurt, than 
elpe. 


$ Thirdly , we admoniſh men that they ceaſeto trifle, 
and that they be not ſo credulous as to think that ſuch a 
oreat worke as this is,to retard and turne back the courſe of Na- bo 
ture,may be brought to perteion by a morning draught, 
or the uſe of ſome precious Receipt;no not with Aurum Po- 
zabile,or the ſubſtances of Pearles,or ſuch like toyes;but that I 4. 
they take irfor a grounded truth , that the Prolongationof 
Lif:,is agrearwork , and which conſiſts in many kindsof i |,j, 
Receipts, and of an orderly courſe and connexion of them: 
Andletno man be ſo ſtupid as to believe , that what never 
yet was donexcan be now effetted , but by meanes yet never attem- 

pted. | 
$ Fourthly we admoniſh men that they rightly ob- 
ſerve and diſtinguiſh touching thoſe Receits which con- 
duce to ahealthfull life, and thoſe which conferre to a long 
life. For there are many things which exhilaratethe ſpirits, 
ſrengthe the active powers of nature,repell diſeales,which 
yet ſubduct from the ſumme of life, and withour ſickneſle 
accelerate aged Atrophie . And there are other receipts 
which conduce to the Prolongation of life , and the retardati- 
|  onofthe Atrophie of old-age , butyet are not us'd without ha- 
|. zard of health : So that they who uſe theſe remedies for 
the proregation of life, muſt likewiſe provide againſt ſuch in- 
conveniences as upon their uſage may unexpectedly fal out- 

Andthus much by way of Admonition. 

$ Asfor Indications, the image, or Idea we have con- 
ceiv'din our mind hereof, is this; Things are conſerv'd and || y;, 
continued 
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Continued two wayes; eitherin their owne Identitie,or by 
Reparation . Intheir proper Jdentitie, as a Flieor an Antin 
Amber ; a flower, an apple or wood in Conſervatories of 
Snow; adead corps in Balſame. By Reparation,as inFlame, ; 
| and Mechanique. He that goes about the worke of Pro- 
| longation of Life, muſt put in practice both theſe kinds, (for 
diſunited, their ſtrength is weakned ) and Mans body mult 
| be conſeryd after the ſame manner inanimate Bodies are con- 

ſerved;and againe,as Flame is conſerved ; and laſtly,even as 

Mechaniques are conſerved. Whereforethere are three intent i- 

ons for the Prolongation of Life;the Retar dation of Conſumption, 
"the Integrity of the Reparation , andthe Renovation ef that which 

begun to decay and grow old . Conſumption 1s caus'd by ewwo De- 

predations, Depredation of innate Spirit , and Depredation of 

ambient Aire. The reſiſtance of both is two-fold,cither when 

the Agents (that is, the ſuc and moiſtures of the Body ) be- 

come lefle Predatory; or the Patients are-madeleſle depreda- 

ble. The Spirit is madelefle Predatory , it either it be con- 

denſed in ſubſtancezas in the uſe of Opiares,and nitrous ap- 

plication,and in contriſtations; or be diminiſhed in Quaztity, 

as in ſpare Pythagoricall or Monaſticall Diets: or is {weet- 

ned and refreſht with motionzas 11 eale and tranquility . Ambi- 

ent Aire is madeleſle Predatory, either when it is leſſe hea- 


N- Wl tedwiththe beames of the Sunne , as in colder countries; in 
4 Caveszin Hills, and in the Pillars or Stations of Anchorites; 
'S | orwhen itis repell'd from the Body as in dens-cloſe skin; 


h OE inthe Plumage of birds , andtheule of oyle and unguents 
le © withour Aromatique Ingredients. The juyce and {ucculen- 
5 I cies of the Body, are madelefſedepredable,it eicher they be 
i{- | made more indurate, or more dewy,and 2yly : Indurate as in 
a- auſtere courſe Diet; in alife accuſtomed tocold, by ſtrong exer- 
of 6ſes;by certaine Minerall Bathes.Roſcide or dewy , as inthe 


N- } ulcof ſweet meats and abſtinence from meats, ſalt and a- 
vs cide;but eſpecially in ſuch a mixtureof drinks 3 as is of parts 

very renuious and ſubtle , and yet without all acrimony or 
” tartneſſe. Reparation ts done by Aliments; and Alimentation is 
n 


promoted foure wayes : By the Concoltion of the inward Parts 
FR 7 RT for 
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forthe ſending forth of the nouriſhment, as in Confortatives 
of the Principall Bowells, by excitation of the outwart parts 
for the attraction of nouriſhment as indae exerciſes and fri. 
cations; and ſome kind of unions and appropriate Barthes, 
by preparation of the Aliment it ſelfe; that itmay more eaſily 
infinuate itſelfe, and in a fort anticipate Digeſtions, as in di. 
verſe and artificiall kinds of ſeaſoning meat, mingling drinke, 
leavening bread, and redncing the virtues of all theſe three 
into one; by comfortiug the laſt a&t of Aſimilation , as in ſea- 
ſonable ſleep, and outward or Topique Applications: the Reno. 
yation of that which began to waxe old, is performed tyyo 
waies, either by inteneration of the habit of the body it (elfe, w 
in the uſe of ſuppleing or ſoftning applications by Barthes, 
emplaſters and unctions, of {uch quality as may ſoak or in- 
ſinuate into the part; but notextract from it; or by expurgs- 
tion of the old moiſture, and ſubſtitution of new moiſture, as in 
ſcafonable and often purging; letting of blood; attenuating 
Diets, which reſtore the Flower of the Body, and ſo much 
for Jndications. 
$ As for Precepts, alchough many of them may be dedu- 
ced from the Jndications,yer we thought good to ſer downe 
three ofthe moſt principall. Firſiwe give in Precept that 
the Prolongationof life, rauſt be expected from a preſcript ſer 
Diet, ratherthanfrom any familiar regiment of Foode, or 
the excellency of particular receipts: for whatſoever are of 
ſuch virtue as they are able ro make nature retrograde, are 
commonly more ſtrong and Potent to alter, than that they 
can be compounded together in any medicine, much leſle 
be intermingled in familiar foode. It remaines therefore 
that ſuch receipts be adminiftred regularly, and ſucceſsively 
and at ſet appointed times, returning in certain courſes. 
$ Owrſecond Precept tr, that the Prolongation of life be ex- 
pefted, rather from wor king upon ſpirits, and from a malaciſſation 
or inteneration of Parts, than from any kinds of aliment or order 
of Diet. For leeing the Body of Manand the Framethereof 
(leaving aftde outward accidents)three waies becomes Pal- 
ſve, namely from the ſpirits, from the parts, and from — 
ene 
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the way of Prolongation of kfelbymeans of aliment is a tong 
way about, and that by many ambages and circuits, bur the 
waies by working uponcheſpirits, and upontheparts, are 
| more compendious and ſooner brings us to the end defired; 
| | beczulethe ſpirits are ſodainly moved, both from vapours 
, dpalsions, which work flrangely upon them : and rhe 
Parts, by Bathes > unguents or emplaiſters , which ia like 
. {| manner make way by ſodaine impreſsions. 
; $ Ourthird Precept is, that Malaciſſation or inteneration of 
_ | Parts byoutward Topiques, mu3t be performed by applications 
o Þ n/ubſtantiall , Penetrating, and Sriugent. Conſubſtantialls 
are Willingly intertained with a kindly embrace, and pro- 
perly intenerate and ſupple, Penetrating and inſinuaring re- 
medies are the Defferrents, as it were, of Malaciflant and 
mollitying qualities, and convay more eaſily and impreſled- 
ly the virtue thereof, and doe themſelves ſomewhat expand 
and open the Parts. Refringents keep in the virtue of them 
both, and for atime fixe it, and alſo cohibite and repreſle 
perſpiration; which is a thing repugnant to malaciſſation or 
ſuppleing, becaule it ſends forth the moiſture; wherefore by 
theſe three ( bur diſpoſed in order,and ſucceeding, then in- 
termixt) the matter is effected. Jn the mean we give this cd- 
veats that it is not the intention of Malaciſſation by ourward 
or | 19piquesto nouriſh Parts; but only to render thera more ca- 
of | pable of nouriſhment: for wharſoever is more drie, is lelle 
ire | Active to aſsimilate. And thus much of the Prolongation of 
icy life, which is a third part newly aſsigned to Medicine. 
ej $ (Comewenowto Coſmetique medicaments,or the Art of De- 
re || ration, which hath indeed,parts Civile, and parts effemi- 
ely || 12ce-For cleanneſle,and the civile beauty of the Body was 
ever eſtimedto proceed from a modefty of behaviour, and 
;x. | *uereverence znthe firſt place rowards God, whoſe crea- 
iog | res weare, thentowards fociety, wherein we live, and 
4p | hen rowards our ſelves, whom we ought no leſfe, nay 
cof | auch more toreverexthan we doe any others. But that Adul- 
>af. | 'rate decoration by Painting and Ceruſſeit is well worthy of 
nts; | be imperfections which atrend it; being neither fine 
che Ccz enough 
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enough todeceive, nor handſome. to pleaſe, nor lafe and 
whollome to uſe, And it is a wonder that this corrupr cy. 
ſtome of painting hath ſo long eſcaped penall lawves, both 
ofthe Church and of the ſtate; which yet have bin very ſe. 
vere againſt the excelsive vanity of Apparell, and the effe. 


minate trimming of haire. We read indeed of Teſabell that ſhe \ 


painted her face, but of Either and Judith, noe ſuch matter u re. 


ported. 


$ Let wu proceed to Athletique, which we take in a ſome. 
what more large ſencethan uſually iris. For tothis we re- 
ferre any point of Ability, whereunto the body of man may 
be broughtzor any aptitude thereto,whether it be of AFivity 
or of Patience: whereof 4tivity hath two parts, ſtrength and 
ſwiftneſſe; and patience likewiſe hath two parts, Judurance of 
Naturall wants, and Fortitude in torments. Of all theſe we ſee 
many times notable Inſtances in the practiſe of Tumblers, in 
the hard fare of ſome Salvages ; in the wonderfull ſtrength 
of Lunatiques; and inthe conſtancy of many inthe midſt of 
exquiſite torments. Nay if there be any other faculty, which 
falls not within {as inthoſe that Dives that obtain a ſtrange 
power of containing Reſpiration, and the like) we referreit 
tothis part. Andthat ſuchthings may ſometimes be done, 
is moſt certain: but the Philoſophy and enquiry of cauſes 
rouching themsis commonly neglected ; for this reaſon as 
we ſuppoſe, becauſe men are per{ſwaded, that ſuch maiſte- 
ries and commands over Naturezare obtained either by ape- 
culiar imbred aptneſle of ſome men, which falls not with- 
inthe rules of diſcipline; or from a continuall cuſtomefrom 
childhood, which rather is commanded thantaught. Which 
though it be not altogether ſo true, yet to whatend ſhould 
we note any Deficience? tor the Olympique games are down 
long ſince, and a mediocrity in theſe things is enough for 
uſe, butan excellency in them ſerverh commonly bur for 


Mercenary oftentation. 
$ A1n the lait placewe come to. Arts of Pleaſure : Th 
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the ſenſes to which they referre are of two kinds; Painting 
delights the eyezeſpecially , with an infinice number of ſuch 


Arts 
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Arts appertaining to Magnificence about Buildings, Gar- 


_—_— 


dens; Garments; Veſſels; Cups, Gemmes,and the like. Mx- 
fique delights the eare, which 1s ſet out with ſuch variety and 
. preparation of Voices, Aires, and Inftruments. In ancient 
a time water-Inſtruments were eſtimed the chiefe Organs of 
2+ | tharArt whichnow are almoſt growne out of uſe. Theſe 


N Arts belonging to the eye and the eare are. principally above 
the reſt accounted Liberall, theſe two ſenſes are more chaſt, 

N the ſciences thereof morelearned , as having in their traine L 
- the Mathemarique Att as their Handmaid : So the one is 
referr'd to Memory and Demonſtrations; the other unto 
Manners,and the Paſſ1ons of the Mind. The delight of the 
other ſenſes and the Arts about which they are converſant, 
areinlefle reputation and credit , as drawing neerertoſen- 
luality than magnificence. Unguents; Odors; Dainties; De- 
licious fare, and incitements to Luſt; need rather a Cenſor 
to repreſſe them; than a Do&torto inſtructthem. And itis 
well obſerved by ſome, That while States and Commonwealths 
have bin intheir growth and riſing, Arts military have flouriſht, 
when they have bin ſetled and ſtood at a height Arts liberall, and 
drawing totheir declenfion and ruine, Arts voluptuarie . And it 
is to be fear'd that this age of the world being ſomewhar 
upon the decent ofthe wheele; inclines to Arts voluptuarie: 
Wherefore we paſle them over. With Arts voluptuarie,l cou- 
ple Praftices Tocularie; tor the deceiving of the ſenſes , may 
be ſer downe as one of the delights of the ſenſes. 

$ And nowwe have gone through the Knowledges conicer- 
ning the Body of man ( Phyſique; Coſmetique ; Athletique, and 
Uoluptwarie)we admoniſh this much by the way, that ſee- 
ing ſo many things fall into conſtderation about the Body of 
man,as Parts, Humours; Funittons, Faculties, Accidents, & (ce- 
ing{ it we could aptly doe it)an entire Body ſhould be made 
touching the Body of man, which might comprehend all 
thele ( like to that of the knowledge of the Soule,whereof we 
7348 | ſhall ſpeake anon )notwithſtanding left Arrs ſhould be too 
ting | much multiplied, or the ancient Limits of Artstranſposd, 
uch | morethan need muſt ; we receive into the Body of Medi- 
Arts |: | Cc3 cine; 
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ſervation of Health; 


cine >the knowledge ofthe Parts ef mans Body , of Funttionh of 
Humours; of Reſpiration, of Slgepe, of Generation , of the fruit of 
the Wombe of Geitation in the Wombe; of Growth; of theflower of 
Age. of whit Haires, of Impinguation, and the like; although 
they doe not properly pertaine to thoſe three duties of (0. 

( ure if Diſeaſes; Prolongation of Life. But 
beeauſe mans body is every way the Subject of Medicine, 
As for voluntarie motion , and ſenſe, we referrethem tothe 
knowledge concernivg the Soule; as two principall Parts there. 
of . And ſo we conclude the knowledge which concernes mans 
*Body, which is but the Tabernacle of the Sowle. 


me eee tht eight ii pe err 
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7 The Partition of Hamane Philoſophie concerning the Mind , inty 
the knowledg of the inſpired Eſcence;er into the knowledge of the ſen, 
fible, or orodufted Sole, I. Aﬀccond Partition of the ſame Phi. 
loſophie , into the knowledge of the Subſtance and Faculties of the 
Soule,and the knowledge of the uſe and Objefts of the Faculties . Tl, 
Two Appendices of the Knowledge concerning the Facultiesrf 
the Soule, Y. The knowledge of Naturall Divination, Y. Andthe 
knowledge of Faſcination. TIT. The Diftribution of the Facyl- 
ties of the ſenſible Soule. F Into HMotion;and V into Senſe. 


PS OW letw proceed tothe Knowledge which concerns 
Sy the Mind or Soule of man, out of the treaſures 
SI's whereof all other Knowledges are extracted. 

It hath two Parts , the one entreateth of the Reaſonable Soule, 
which is athing Divine;the other of the unreaſonable Soule which 
#5 common to us with Beaſts . We have nored a litle before 
(where we ſpeake of Formes, )thoſe two different Emand- 
tions of Soules, which in the firſt Creation of them both, of- 
ter themſelves unto our view: that is, that one hath it's ori- 
ginall from the Breath of God; the other from the Matrices of 
the Elements; for of the Primitive Emanation of the Ratio- 

nall Soule,chus ſpeakes the Scripture, Deusformavit hominem 

de limoterres& fpiravit infaciem ens ſpiraculumvite : But the 

Generation 
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Generation of the unreaſonable Soule,or of Beaſts, was ac- 
compliſhrby thele words; Producat Aqua, Producat Terra: 
And this irrationall Soule,as it is in man , is the Inſtrument 
only to the Reaſonable Soule , and haththe ſame originall in 
us.that it hath in Beaſts, namely , fromthe ſlime of the earth; 
for it is not ſaid God form'd the Body of man, of the ſlime of the 
Earth,but God formed man , that is the whole man that Spira- 
culum excepted. Wherefore we will ſtile that part of the ge- 
nerall knowledge concerning mans ſoule, the knowledge of 
the fpiracle,orjinſpiredſubſtance;and the other Part,the know- 
ledge ofthe Senfible or Produtt Soule. And ceing that hither- 
to we handle Philolophie only ( placing ſacred Theologie in 
the cloſe of this worke )we would not have borrowed this 
Partition from Divinity, if it had not here concurr'd with 
the Principles of Philoſophie . There are many and great Pre- 
cellencies of the ſoule of man, aboyethe ſoules of beaſts , evident 
unto thoſe who philolophize even according to ſenſe: And 
whereſoever the concurrent Characters of ſuch great ex- 
cellencies are foundthere ſhould ever,upon good reaſon, be 
made a ſþecifique Difference. Wherefore we doe not altoge- 
ther ſo well allow the Philoſophers promiſcuous, and con- 
tuſe Diſcourſes rouching the Funttions of the Soule ; as ifthe 
Soule of man was differenced gradually , rather than ſpecifiquely, 
from the ſoule of Beaſts; no otherwile than the Sun amongſt 
the Starres,or Gold amongſt Metals. 

y Thereremaines another partition alſo tobe annexed to 
the knowledge in Generall concerning the ſoule or mind of mans 
before we {peake ar large of the kinds : For what we ſhak 
ſpeake of the ſpecies hereafter, comprehendeth both the par- 
titions; as well that which we have let downe already , as 
this which we now ſhall propound . Wherefore the ſecond 
Partition may be , intothe knowledge concerning the Subſtance 
and Faculties of the Soule, and into the knowledge concerning 
the uſe and objetts of the F aculties. 


$ This two-fold Partition of the Soule thus premisd, 


let us now come unto the ſpecies or kinds.The knowledge 


of the Spiraculum, or inſpired Eſſence, as that concerning the 


ſubſtance 
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Subſtance of the Reaſonable Soule , comprehends theſe In- | con 
quiries touching the Nature thereof; as whether, it be Na. | the, 
tive, or Adventive, Separable, or Jnſeparable , Mortall, or Jm- anot 


mortall , howfarre it u tied to the Lawes of Matter , howfarre, of th 
not,and the like? What other points ſoever there are of this ſul. 
kind, alchough they may be more diligently, and ſoundly oft] 
inquired even in Philoſophie, than hitherto they have bin; ſelfe 


yet for all this, in our opinion, they mult be bound over at [ed] 
laſt,unto Religion, there to be determined and defined; for | Mw 
* Animz otherwilethey ſtilllye open to many errors and illuftons of y 


O:180 ſenſe. For ſeeing that the ſubſtance of the Soule was not deduced ſtan 
Myttertu. 1d extrafted in hir Creation from the Maſſe of Heaven and tho 
Earth,but immediatly inſpired from God, and ſceing the Lawes of thig 

of Heaven and Earth are the proper ſubjetts of Philoſophie; hoy ſoul 

canthe knowledge of the ſubſtance of the Reaſonable Soule be tha 

derived or fetch't from Philoſophy ? But it muſt be drawne from adh 

the ſame inſpiration from whence the ſubſtance thereof firſt | the 

flowed. ext1 

ja $ TheKnowledge of the ſenfible or produBed Soule , as I PP 

DE 5v 8- touching the ſubſtance thereof is truly enquired into; but | 
STAN this inquiry ſeemes to us to be Dex1cienT: For what 
SENSIBILIS makes theſe termes of Aus Vitimus;and Forma Corporis,and 
ſuch like wilde logicall Univerſalities,to the knowledge of 

the Soules ſubſtance ? For the ſenſible Seule, or the ſoule of 
Beaſts,muſt needs be granted , to be a Corporal! ſubſtance atte- 

nuated by heate and made Fuvifible : T [ayzathinne gentle gale of 

wind ſwelPd and blowne up from ſome flamy and airy Nature ,in- 

deed with the ſoftneſſe of Aire to receive impreſſion , and with the 

vigor of fire to embrace ation , nowiſhed partly by anoyly , part- 

ly by awatery ſubſtance; ſpread over the ©Body,refiding ( in per- 

Teles. deft Creatures) chiefly inthe head;running through the nerves;re- 
Rer. Nat. Freſht and repair'd by the ſpirituous blood of the Arteries , as 
lib. 5. *©Bernardinus Telefius, and his Scholler, Auguſtinus Donius in 
Doniws. (gme pointsnot altogether unprofitably , have delivered it. 
Letthere be therefore made a more diligent inquiry tou- 
chingthis knowledge,and the rather for that this point, not 

well underſtood hath brought forth ſuperſticious and very 
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contagious opinions, and moſt vilely abaſing;the Dignity of 
the ſole of man, of Tranſmigration of ſoules out of one Body into 
anther;and Luſtrations of ſoules by Periods of yeares;and finally 
of the too neere affinity in every point of the ſonle of manwith the 


ſouls of beaſts. This ſoule in Beaſts is a principal ſoule,vohere- 


ofthe body of Beaſts is the Organ ; but in man this ſoule is it 


ſelfe an Organ of the-Soule Rarionall, and may rather be cal- 


led by the appellation of a Spirit, than of a Soule. And thus 
much of the ſ#bſtance ef the Soule. | 


h$ The Faculties of the Somle are well knowne ,to be, Vnder- 


ftanding,Reaſon, Imagination, Memory, Appetite ; Will, and all 


thoſe Powers, about which the Sciences of Logique and E- 


thique are converlant . But inthe kndwledge concerningthe 
ſoulethe Originall of theſe Faculties oughtto be handled , and 


that Phyſically,as they are connaturall with the Soule , and 
adhere to it : Only their »/es and obietts are deligned to 0- 
ther Arts, And in this Part(in our opinion)there hath binno 


extraordinary performance hetherto, alchough we doe not 


report it as Deficient. 

It This Parttoxching the Faculties of the Soule hath two Ap» 
pendiceswhich as they have bin handled have rather preſen- 
ted us with ſmoakez than any lucideflames of trurh,one of 
theſe is the Knowledge of Naturall Divination, the other of 
Faſcination. 

$ Divination hath bin anciently and ficly divided into 
two Parts, Artificiall and Naturall . Artificiall by arguing 
from the Indication of ſignes,collectes a Predi&ion: Naturall 
fromthe internall Divination of the mind withour the aſ- 
ſtance of ſignes, makes a Preſage . Artificial is of two ſorts, 
one argueth from Cauſes ; the other from Experiments only, 
by a blind way of Auctoritic ; which later is for the moſt 
part ſuperſtitious, ſuch as was the Heathen Diſcipline upon 
the inſpe&ion of the Intrals of Beaſts , the flight of Birds, and 
the like: So the ſolemne Aftrologie of the Chaldeans was 

licleberter. Both the kinds of Artificial Divination are diſtri- 
buted amongſt diverſe Sciences. The Aſtrologer hath his 
Prediftions from the ſituation of the ſtarres; the Phylitian 
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hath his Predi&ions,of the approach of Death;of R ecovery; 
of enſuing Symptomes of Diſeaſes, from Vrines; Pulles; al- 
pect of Patients,andthe like. The Politique hath his Pregi- 
Saluſt.in &Fjons; O urbem venalem QF cito perituram, fi emptorem invene- 
lugurth. ,;/Thetruch of which Prophefie ftaid not long , being firſt 
accompliſhr in Sy/laaafter in Ceſar , Wherefore Predictions 
ofthis Nature are not pertinent to the preſent purpoſe, but 
areto be referred over totheir proper Arts.But the Divinati- 
on Naturall , which ſpringeth from the internall Power of 
the Soule,is that which we now ſpeak of. This « of two ſorts, 
the one Native;the other by Influxion. Native is grounded up- 
on this {uppolition, thatthe mind when it is withdrawne and col. 
leftedinto it ſelfe, and not diffuſed into Organs of the Body, hath 
from the naturall Power of its owne Eſſence, ſome Prenotion of il fer. 
things future. And this appeares mot in leepe;Extaſies; Pro- I lard 
pinquity of Death;more rarc,in waking , or when the Body | oft 
is healthfull and ſtrong. And this ſtate of the mind is com- Þ Inc 
monly procured and furthered by abſtinencies, andthole IU be; 
obſervancies which doe molt of all retire the Mind unto ir WU fic] 
ſelfe fromthe practique functions of the Body, that thusre- © wa; 
dim'd from the incombrances of exterior ingagements it || her; 
may poſleſſe and enjoy its owne Nature . But Drvination by | and 
Jufiuxionis grounded upon another ſuppoſition, That the maz 
Mind as a Mirror or Glaſſe ſhould take a ſecondary kind of Jilu- Þ Ch: 
mination from the fore-knowledge of God and Spirits . unto which by a 
the ſame State and Regiment of the Body which was to the firſt, IÞ only 
doth likewiſe conduce . For the ſame {equeſtration of the mind I} they 
cauſerh it more ſeverely to imploy irs owne Eflence, and I fix 
makes it more ſuſceptive of Divine Influxions: ſave thatthe Þ fug 
ſoule , in Divinations by Influxion is rapt with a kind of fer- Þ men 
vency andimpatiencyzas itivere of the Deitie , wherewith I tent 
tis poſſeſt(whichthe Ancients noted by the name of ſacred || he it 
Fury;butin Native Divination,the mind isenfranchisdand || tent; 
Neerer to a repoſe rather, and an immunity from labour. of in 
< Faſcinationts the Power and intenfive Aft of the Imagi- | ſhox 
nation upon the ©Bodie of another , ( tor of the Power of the 1- Þ cont 
- magination upon the Body of the imaginant, we have oy ſudo) 
x eſt 
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ken before). In this kind the {choole of Paracelſus,and rhe 

Diſciples of pretended Naturall Magique, have bin ſoin- fel 1 
temperatezas they have only. not equalF'd the force and ap- : 
prehenſton'otthe Imagination ,' with the power of miracle- Ccollij 


porkingfaith. Others, drawing neerer to the ſimilitude of Pref. 


truch , when they had more intentively conſidered the ſe- 
cret energies andimpreſſions of things , the Irradiations of 
theſenſes; the tranſmilhons of cogitations from Body to 
Body; the conveyances of Magnetique virtues, came to be 
of opinionzthat much more might ſuch Impreſhons; Infor- 
mations; and Communications be made, fromſpiritto ſpi- 
rit, beingthart a ſpiritof all other things is more converfall 
and ftrorigto worke, and more ſoft and penetrable to ſuf- 
fer:wwhence the conceits havegrowne, made almoſt popu- 
lare,of the Maſtering [pirit, of men ominous and unlucky; 
of the ſtrokes of love and envy;and of others of like Nature. 
Incidentunto this,is the enquiry ; How the Imagination may 
be intended and fortified? For if the' Imagination fortified be of 


ſuch great power, then it is marteriall co know by whar 


waies it may beexalted, and made greaterthan itſelfe? And 
here comes in crookedly, and as dangerouſly,a Palliation 
and Defence of a great part of ( eremontall Magrque . For it 
may beaſpecions prerence that Ceremonies ; Characters; 
Charmes;Geſticulations;Amuletsand the like, doe worke not 
by any tacite or ſacramentall contratt with evill ſpirits , but ſerve 
only to ſtrengthen and exalt the imagination of him that uſeth 
them, even ds the uſe of Jmages in religion hathprevaiP d for the 
fixing of mens minas in the Contemplation of things , andthe rai- 
fng of the devotion of themthat'Pray. But for my owne judg- 
ment,ifitbe admitted;thatthe force of Imagination is ſo Po- 
tent,and that Ceremonies exak and fortifie tharPower:;and 
be it granted,that Ceremonies are uled ſincerely to'that in- 
tention»& as a Phyſicall Remedy, without the leaſt thought 
of inviting the aſiſtance of Spirits by them; yeryfor all this, I 
ſhould hold them unlawtull,” becauſe they impugne and 
contradi&@that divine Edit paſs*d upon man for finne , 1 


ſudore vultus comedes panemmuum , Forthis kind of Magique Gen 3. 
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propounds thoſe noble fruits , (which God hath er forth to 
be bought at the price of Labour)to be purchas'd by a few 
caly and ſloathfull obſervances. 

TIT There remaine two knowledges, which referre 
ſpecially tro the Facwlties of the inferiour or ſenfible Soule | as 
hoſ e which doe moſt Communicate with corporall Or. 
gans; the one is of Voluntary Motion , the other of ſenſe and 
ſenfibility. 

$ Inthe former of theſe the oa_ hath bin very ſu. | 
perficiall, and one entire partalmo you left out. For cons 
cerning the office and apt fabrique of the Nerves and Mul. 
cles, andof other parts requiſite ro thi Motion , and which 
part of the Body reſts whileſt another is moved, and that 
the Governour and Chariot-driver,as it were, of this Motion, 
is the Imagination; foas diſmiſſing the Image to whichthe 
Motion was caried , the Motion it fake is preſently intercep- 
ted and arreſted(as when we'walke, if an other ſerious and 
fixed thought come intoour mind , we preſently ſtand ſtill) 
and many other ſuch ſubtlerics not to be ſlighted,have now 
long agoe come into Obſervation and Enquiry. And hoy 
(,ompreſiions , and Dilatations , and Agitations of the Spirit 
(which without queſtion is the ſpring of Motion ſhould in- 
clinezexcite,and enforce the corporall and ponderous Maſle 
of the Parts, hath not yet bin enquired into , and handled with 
diligence ; and no marvaile, ſeeing the ſenſible ſoule it ſelfe 
hath bin hirherto takenfor an entelechie,or ſelfe moving Facul- 
ztie,and ſome Functionzrather than a Subſtance. Bur now it is 
knowne robe a corporall and materiate Subſtance ; it is ne+ 
ceflary to be enquired , by what efforts ſuch a puſill anda 
rhin-ſoft aire ſhould put in motion, ſuch ſolid and hardbo- 
dies. Therefore ſeeing this part is DEF1ctexTlet enquiry be 
made thereof. 

4 But of ſenſe and ſenfibility there hath bin made a farre 
more plentifull and diligent enquiry,both inGenerall Trea- 
riſes aboutthem , and in Particular Sciences, asin Perſþe- 
tiveand Myfique ; how truly; is not to our purpole todeli- 
ver. Wherefore we cannot ſetthem downe as Dge1ctexTs: 

Not- 
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Notwithſtanding there are two noble qnd remarkable Parts, | 
which in this knowledge wealligne th be Dee 1ciexT;the 


one concerning the difference of Perception and Senſe; the 0- 


—_—_—_r_ 


ther concerning the Forme of Light. * 
. <4 Asforthe Difſerence between Perception and Senſe, Phi- D6 De: 


loſophers ſhould in their writings deſenſi 3 ſenfibili have rerCEP- 
emis'd afolid and found Lſorrery thereof , wy matter Lgvs 

WL natall For we ſee thatthere is a manifeſt power of 

Perception even in all Bodies Naturall, and a kind of Electi- 

anto embrace that which is any way allied in nature, and 

favourable ro them; and to fly what is adverſe and forraine. 

Neither doe we meane of more ſubtile Perceptions only , az 

phenthe LoadStone drawes unto it Iron, Flame leapes to Bitumi- 

ww Mould;one Buble of water neere another Buble, cloſeth 

and incorporates with it, Rayes glance from a white ob- 

kR;the body ofa living Creature aſſimilates that which is 

good for it, excerneth what is unprofitable; a {+408 of 

ſponge even when itis rais*d above the ſurface of the wa- 

ter,{ucks in waterzexpells ayre;and the like. For to what end 


| ſhould we enumerate ſuch inſtances, ſeeing no body plac'd 


neere to another , changeth the other » or is changed of it, 

unlefle areciprocall Perceptyon precede the operation . Eve- 

ry Body hath a Perception of the Pores & Paſlages by which 

it infinuates it ſelfez it feeles the invaſion of another Body,ro 

which it yeeldeth; it percerves the remove of another Body, 

by which it was detained; when it recovers it ſelfe , it per- 

ceives the divulſion of irs continuance , which for a time re- 

iſterh ; and in a word Perception is diffuſed through the 

whole body of Nature. Aire doth ſo exa&tly Senſe Hot and 

Cold , thatthe Perception thereof is farre more ſubtile than 

mans Touch, which yet is taken forthe diſcerning Rule of 

Hot and Cold . Two f&wults therefore are found concerning 

this knowledge; that men have for moſt part paſt it over 

touchr, & unhandled;which norwirhſtandingis amoſt un- 

ble ſpeculation:"The other is that they who perchance have 

addicted their minds tothis conremplation, have ih the hear ,,, RENT 

ofthis Purſyir gone to0 farre, and attributed Senſe to all *Bo-1a alij, © 
Dd ; dies, 
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: dies , that it is amoſt a piaculare crime #0 pull offa bow from, 
"irg-£n.3 Tree, leSt it ſhould groane and complaine as *Polydore did . But 
they ſhould explore with diligence the difference of Percep. 

tion and Senſe,not only in comparing of Senfibles with Inſey. 

fibles according totheentire body (as of Plants, and living 
Creatures ) bur alſo to obſerve in theſenſ{1ble Body , whar 

ſhould be the cauſe that ſo. many Actions ſhould be dif. 

charg'd and that without any Senſeat all?Why Aliments are 
digeſted,cgeſted : Humors and ſucculent moyſtures caried 
upwards and downwards ; the Heart and Pulſe beate ; the 

Guts as ſo many Shops , or Worke-houſes ſhould every one 
accompliſh his proper worke , and yet all rheſe and many 

ſuch like are performed without Sexſe ? Bur men have not 

with ſufficient enquiry ſearcht or found out of what Na 

cure the Action of Sey/e is; and what kind of Body, what 

delay ; what Conduplication of impreſſion are required to 

this,that pain or pleaſure ſhould follow? To cloſe this point 

they doe ſeemto be altogether ignorant of the difference be- 

rwixt imple Perception and ſenſe ; howfarre Perception may be 

made without ſenſe? Noris this Enquiry a Controverlie of 
words,bur a matter of great and important moment.Where- 

fore let there be made a berter ingyiry of this knowledge, as 

of a matter very profitable,and of manifold uſe.Conſ1dering 

alſo that the ignorance of ſome of the Ancient Philoſo- 

phers touching this matter» ſo farre obſcured the light of 
reaſon,as that they thought,there was without any difference, a 
Soule infuſed into all Bodies,nor did they conceive how Moti- 

o8with a diſcerning inſtin&t,could be made without Sexſe; 

or Senſe exiſt without a Sole. | 
" $ As for the Form of Light that there hath not bin made 
RADIX adueenquiry thereof ( ſpecially ſeeing men have fo pain- 
i. fully imploy'd their Studies-inthe Perfpettives) may well be 
VA : , 

SIVE DE cenſur'das a ſtrange overſight . For neither in the Perſpe- 
FORMA 7#7yes, norel{where, is thereany thing inquired concerning 
LYIns: Light, ofany worth or waight : The Radiations of irare 
handled,the Originalls not : But the placing of Perſþefives a- 
mongſt the Mathematiques hath beggtten this defett ; and others 
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of like nature-; becauſe men have made a too early departure 
from Phyfiques . So on the other {ide the handling of Light 
and the Cauſes thereof, in Phyfiques is commonly {uperiti. 
tous, as of a thing of a middle nature bervvixt things naty- 
rall-and Divine; in ſomuch as ſome of Platoes School have 


ſolfe:For when the empry ſpace was ſpread abroad they af- 
krn'd, ina-vaine imagination that it was farſt filfd with 
Light, and afterwards with a Body; whereas Holy writ ſets 


— 


inrroduced Light as a thing more ancient than Matter it 4520 wy 


e Cufa, 


downe plainly the Maſſe of Heaven and Earth to be a darke Gen. 


Chaos before the Creation of Light. But what are handled Phy- 
ically and according to ſenſe of this ſubject; preſently deſ- 
cendeth to Radiations, ſo as there is very litle Philolt ophi- 
call enquiry extant touching this point. And men ought to 
ſubmit their Contemplacions a while, and to enquire what 
is common toall Lucid Bodies,as of the Forme of Light : For 
what an immenſe difference of Body isthere (if they may 
beconſidered according to their dignity) betwixt the Sun 
and rotten wood, or the putrid ſcales of Fiſh? They ſhould 
likewiſe make enquiry what ſhould be the Caule why 
ſomethings take fire, and once throughly heated caft forth 
2 Light;others not?Iron;Metalls;Stones,Glaſſe, Wood,Oyle, 
Tallow by fire, either caft forth a Flawe, or atleaſtgrow 
Red: But Water and Aire heared with the fury of the hor- 
teſt Flames to the highett degree they are capeable of, ac- 
quireno ſuch light, nor caſt forth any Splendor. If any man 
think, it therefore thus comesto paſle , becauſeit is the pro- 


| pertie of fire to give light ; but Water and Aire areutter ene- 


mies to Fire;ſure he was never rewed with Oares in a dark 
night upon ſalt waters,and in a hot ſeaſon; where he might 
have ſeen ſmall drops of water rebour:ding from the claſh- 
ing of the Oares,toſparkle and cat forth a light : Which is 
likewiſe ſeen inthe fervent froath of the Sea which they 
call the Sea-lougs. And whart afhnitie with flame and fred 
matter haye the Cicinduls, the Lusiole, and the Indian Fly, 
which caſt a light over a whole arched Roome; or the eyes 
of certaine living Creatures inthe dark ; and lugar, as itis 


grated 
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grated or broken; or theſ\weat of a horſe hard ridden ina 
{oulrry night; and many more? Nay many vave wnderſtoodſo 
litle in this point, as many have thought the ſparkes from a flint to 
be attrited Aire . But when the Aire is not fired with heate, 
and apparantly conceives Light, how comes itto paſle, that 
Owles and Cats,and many other Creatures {ee inthe night? 
So that it muSt needs be ( ſeeing viſion cannot be compayed with. 
out light) that there ts a native and inbred light in Aire,although 
veryfeeble and weake ; yet ſuch as may be proportionated tothe 


| Opticke Beames of ſuch Creatures, and may ſuf fice them for fight, 


But the cauſe of this evill, as of many more , that men haye 
not dravvn forth the common Formes of things Naturall,from 
Particular InStances, which 1s that we have ſet downea 
the proper ſubject of Metaphyfique;which is it ſelfe a partof 
Phyfique,or of the knowledge of Nature. 'Thereforeler there 
be enquiry made of the Forme and Originals of Light , and 
in the meane , it may be placed among DErictenTs. And 
thus much of the Knowledge concerning the ſubStance of the 
Sowle, Rationall, and Senfible, with their Faculties, and of the 
Appendices of the ſame Knowledge. 
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he I The Partition of the K yowledge , which reſpeteththeFſe, and 0b- 


jets of the Faculties of the Mind of eMan , into Logique;.and E- 
thique. TI. The Diviſion of Logique into the Arts , of Invention; 
of Indement ; of Memorie; and of Tradition, 


£5 HE Knowledge reſpeing the underſtau- 

Ra ding of Man(Excellent King )and that other 

RY reſpecting bir Will are, asit were, Twinnes 

FS- by Birth : For the Puritic of Jllumination, 

<5 andthe Libertie of will began together fell to- 

Wer gether : Nor ts there inthe Vuiverſall Nature 

of thingsſo int: mate a Sympathy, as that of Truth and Goodneſſe. 

The more\{ſhame for Learned Men , if they be for Know- 

ledgelike winged Angels; for baſe Delires , they belike Ser- 

pents which crawle in the Duſt,carrying indeed about them 

_— | Mindeslike a Mirror or Glafſe ; but menſtruous and di- 
| ſtaind. 

yg We comenowto the Knowledge which reſpc&eth the uſe 

end objefts of the Faculties of the Mind of Man . Tnus hathiwo 

| 4 E Parts, 
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Polit. 1, 
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Parts, and they well knowne, and by generall conſent re. 
ceived, Logique and Ethique © Save that we have alitle before 
ſer at liberty Civile Knowledge;which commonly was taken 
in as a Part of Ethique ; and have made it an entire Know. 
ledge of man congregate or in ſocietie ; handling here only may 
ſegregate. Logique intreateth of the underſtanding and Reaſon, 
Ethique of the Will;Appetite,and Afﬀettions;the one produceth 
Decrees, the other Afions . Itis true that the Imaginationin 
both Provinces, ludiciall and Miniſteriall, performes the 
Office of an Agent or Nuncius, or common Atturney . For 
Senſe ſends over all ſorts of Ideas unto the Jmagination,upon 
which,Reaſon afterwards fits in [udgment : And Reaſon in- 
terchangeably ſends over ſelected and approved Ideasto 
the Imagination,beforethe Decree can be acted. For Jmagi. 
zation ever precedes voluntary motion and incites it ; ſo 
that Imagination is a common reciprocall Inſtrument to 
both: Saving thatthis Ianus is bifronted , and turnes faces: 
For the face towards Reaſon hath the Print of Truth, but 
the face rowards Ation hath the Print of Goodneſſe : which 
nevertheleſle are faces ---- Quales decet eſſe ſororum. 

Neither isthe Imagination a meer and ſimple Meſſenger, but 
is inveſted with, or atleaftwile uſurpeth no ſmall Auctori- 
tie beſides the duty of the meſſage.1For it is well ſaid by Art- 
ftotle , That the mind hath over the ©Body that command which 
the Lord hath over a bond-man, butthe Reaſon hath over the |. 
magination that command which a Magiſtrate hath over afree 
Citizenzwho may come allo torule in his turne , For we ſee 
char in matters of Faith 8 Religios,the Jmagination mounts, 
and is elevated above Reaſon, not that Divie Hllumination 
re{ideth in the Imagination ; (nay rather inthe high Tower 
of the mind, and underſtanding) but, asin virtues Divine, 
grace makes uſe of the motions of the will, ſoin Jiluminations Di- 
Vinezgrace makes uſe of the ſmagination . Which is the Cauſe 
that Religion ſought ever an acceſle,and way to the Mind; 
by Similitudes, Types; Parables; Uifions; Dreames, Againe it is 
no ſmal Dominion the Fmaginaties hath in perſwaſions,in- 
linuated by the power of Eloquence : For where the minds 
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of men are gently1ntreated inflamed, and any way forcibly 
wonneby the ſmooth Artificeof ſpeech , allthis is done by 
exaltingthe 7magination, which growing hot and impatient 
| | netonlytriumphes over Reaſon; but. ina ſort offers yioleyce 
* | unto it;partly by blinding, partly by extimulacingit.' Never- 
theleſſe Liee no reafon why we ſhould departfrom the fors 
mer Diviſion: Forthe Jmaginetion commonly doth not pro- 


—_ — —_ 


? | duceSciences; for Poeſy which hath ever binatrributed rs 
| che Imagination, is to be eſtimed rathera play of the wit,than 
* | a knowledge. As forthe power of the Imagination in things 
| Natwallwe havealligned thatia litle before, tothe DoQrine 
1 | de Anima. And forthe afhnity it hath with Rhetorique, we 
- | thinkicfittoreferreittothe Art it ſelfe whereof we ſhall 
0 I intreate hereafter. | 

"| $ Thu Part ef humane Philoſophy which is Rationall or re- 
® | ſpedtivg Logiquezis tothe taſt and Palate of many witsnot ſo 
0 delightfull ; and ſeemeth nothing elſe but a net and ſnare of 
= 


thorny {ubtletie. For as it is truly {aid that knowledge is animi Sen, alicubi 
Pabulum; ſointhe nature of mens appetites, and election of 
thisfoode, moſt men are of thetaſt and ſtomack of the 1ſrae- 
lites in the Deſert, that would fain haverturned ad ollas ( ar- 
nium,and were weary of Manna, which thouhit were Ce- 
leſtiall, yer ſeemed itlefle nutritive and comfortable. So ge- 
nerally thoſe Keowledges reliſh beſt, that have an infuſion 
ſomewhat more eſculent of fleſh in them; ſuch as are Civile 
Hiſtory; Morality, Policy, about the which mens Aﬀections; 


2 Þ Praiſes; Fortunes doe turne, and are converſant - Burthis 
& }| fame lumen ficcum , doth parch and offend moſt mens watry 
© 


» | and ſoft natures. Butif we would meaſure & valew things 
according totheir proper worth , Rationall Sciences are the 
keyes of all other Arts ; and as the Hand isthe |nſtrument of 1n- 
"oo | fruments, the Mind, the Forme of Formes , ſotheſe knowledges 
areto be eſtimed the Art of Arts.Neither doe they direct only; 


le } butlikewiſe ſtrengthen and confirme; as the uſe and habit 
#d || of ſhooting,doth not only enable toſhoota ncerer ſhoor;Þut 
(1 | 3lfotodrawaſtronger Bow. 

N- Il Arts Logicallor intelle&uall arefoute in number , divi- 
1ds Fe” Se Fez ded 
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ded according to the ends whereunto they are referred:;For 
mans labour in Rationall Knowledges is; either to invent that 
which is ſought , or to judge what 1s imyemted ; or to retaine that 
whichis judg'd; or to deliver overthat which is Retained : Soag 
there muft needs be ſo many Rationall Sciences ; Art of In. 
quiry,or Iwvention;Art of Examination or judgment;Art of Cu- 
ſtody or Memory; and Art of Elocution or Tradition, whereof 
we will ſpeake,of every particular apart. 
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I The Partition of the Art of Invention into the Inventive of Arts: 
andof Arguments, yY.. The former of theſe, which 1s the more 
eminent 1s Deficient, 1, The Diviſion of the [nwventive _ 
Arts, intoliterate Experience. Y. Cand 4 New Organ, III, 
Dclincation of Experience Literate. 


__ 


Eta Nvention is of two kinds much differing ; the one of 
Ni Ml Srts and Sciences ; the other of Arguments 
F=>Hhl and Speeches . The former of theſe 1 report to 

== be wholly Dex 1c 1ENT> which ſeemes to me 


ro be ſuch a Deficrence, as if inthe making of an Juventory 


rouching the eſtate of a Defus# it ſhould be ſet downe, of 


ready money nothing : For as money will fetch all other com- 
modities;{oall other Arts are purchagd by this Art . And 
as the weſt Fadies had never bin diſcovered, if the uſe of the 
Mariners Needle had not firſt bin diſcovered, though thoſe 
Regions be vaſt,the Verſor is a ſmall Motion: So it cannotbe 
found ſtrange, it in the diſcovery and advancement of Arts there 
hath not bin made greater Progreſſion, ſeeing the Art of In- 
vention and PerluStration hecherto was unknown. 

$ Thatthis part of knowledge is wanting ſtands plainly con- 
feſſed.For hit Logique dorh nor proteſle , nay not prerend to 
Izvent either Arts Mechanicai or Arts (as they callthem )Li- 


berallnor to elicite the Operations of the one , or the Axioms- 


of the other, bur ſpeakes to men as it were in Paſlage , and 
{o 
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{oleaves them with this inſtruion,cuth, ſu arte credenduw. Arilt Mo. 
Celfur a wileman, as well as a Phyſitian ( though it be the ys 
cuſtome of all men to be copious in the commendation of 

their owne Profeſſ1on) acknowledgeth irgravely and inge- 

nioufly, ſpeaking of the Empyricall and Dogmaticall Secs 

of Phyſicians, That Medicines and Cures were firſt fond ont, ye Roe. 
and then after the Reaſons and Cauſes were diſcovered: not the o- dica. 


ther way thatthe ( auſes firſt extrafted from the nature of things 

gave light to the invention of Remedies. But Plato often notes Mn 
it; That *Particulars are infinite,againe that the higheſt Generas- > ones mY” 
lities give no ſufficient Direftion;and that the Pyth if all Sciences, 
wherebythe Arts-man is diſtinguiſh't from the Inexpert,confiſteth 

itn middle Propofitions which experience hath deliyered and 

taught in every Particular Science. And therfore we ſee that 

they which diſcourle ofthe firſt Inventors of things , and the 
Originalls of Sciences,have celebrated rather Chance than Art; - 


and have brought in Beaſts, Bir ds, Fiſbes;Serpentsxxather than 
Mes, as the firſt Doctors of Sciences. 


Diftamnum Genetrix Crete carpit ab Ida, 
Put eribu ( anlemfolijs & flore comantem Virg.n. 
Purpureo, non illa feris incognita Capris Db 
Graminaxcumtergo yolucres heſere ſagitte, 
Sothat is was no marvajle ( the manner of Antiquitie be- 
ing forto conſecrate Inventors of things profitable) that the 
Agyprtians, an ancient Nation , to whom'many Arts owe 
their firſt Beginnings, had their Temples full of the Idols of 
Brutes, but almoſt empty ofthe Idols of men, 
Omnigenumg, Deiim monſirat& Latrator Aunbis, Vir. £n.8. 
Contra Neptunum,@ Veneremsontraq Mineryam Fc. 
And if youlike better , from the Tradition of the Grecians, 
toaſcribethe firſt invention of Arts to men ; yet you cannot 
ſay that Promethew applied his contemplation on ſer pur- 
poſe to the inventionof Fire, orthat when he firſt ſtroake Ovid. Ho- 
the flint he expected ſparkes; but that he fell upon this expe- 7 %c- 
rimentby chance, and as they ſay —---furtum Fovi feciſſe, 
ſo as for the Jnvention of Arts we are more beholding to a 
wild Goat for Chirurgery,or to a Nightingale tor modulari- 
Ee3 ons 
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ons of Muſique ;: tothe 1bis for Clyſteres, to: a Potlid thar 
Pamirollus leyy open for Artillerie ; 'and to {ayin a. word to(hbance 
© or any thing elſe more thanto Logique, Neither is the forme 
of Invention vwyhich Virgildeſcribes ,much other, 
Virg. Gx, Et varias uſus meditando extunderet Artes 
Paulatim---- X 
For here is no other method of Invention propounded, than 
that which bruite Beaſts are capeable of ,' and. often put in 
ure; whichis a moſt intentive ſollicitude about ſonie one thing and 
PE UF IEs a perpetuall pradtice thereof; which the neceſſity of their Conſe. 
L:Cor.Bal. Patton impoſeth upon ſuch Creatures; for Ciceroſaith very truly, 
bo. uſt uw unire deditmyxXT naturam WG artem [ Pe Vincit , 'There- 
fore it itbe ſaid of men 
L abor omnia vyincit 
Virg.G.i., TImprobu& duris urgens inrebus egeſta). 
It is likewile ſaid of Beaſts, 
Perl. Prol. Quis expedivit Pfittaco ſuum Kits? 
 Whoraught the Raven ina drougth tothrow Pebbles into 
a hollow tree where by chance ſhe {pied water, that thewa- 
| ter mightrile ſo as ſhee might come toir? Whotaughtthe 
Pln-NatH Bee to layle thorow [uch a vaſt ſea of Aire, tothe Flowers 


in the Fields ; and to hind the way lo farre offtto hir Hive a- 
gaine ? Who taught the Ant to bite every grain of Cornethar 


{he burieth in hir hillleſt ic ſhould take root and grow, and 


ſo delude hir hope ? Andif you obſerve in Virgils verſe, the 


word extundere,vvhich imports the Difficulty,and the word 
*Paulatim, Which imports the ſlowneſſe ? we are where we 
were even amongſt the /Eg yptian Gods, ſeeing hetherto men 


have madelitle ule of the facultie of Reaſon, none atall of 


the duty of Art for the diſcouery of Inventions. 
y$ Secondly ifthis which we affirme, be well conſide- 
red, itis demonſtrated by the Forme of Induthion which Lo- 
gique propoundsnamely by that Forme of inference, where- 
by the Principles of Sciences are found out and proved, 
which, as itis now framed,is utterly vitious and incompe- 
tent, andfo farre from perfecting naturethatir rather per- 
verts and diſtorts it. For he that ſhall exactly obſerve how 
this 
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this Ethereal: Dew of Scionces.like unto that the Poet ſpeaks 


of Aerei mellis( ;eleftia dona, 

15 gather'd , (ſe cing that even Sciences themſelves are extra- 
&ed out of particular examples, partly Naturall, part] 
Artificiall;or fromthe lowers of the field and Garden)ſhall 
hndthatthe mind of hir owne nature, and imbred diſpoſi- 
tion doth more ingenioutly, and with better Invention, AR 
an Indu#ion,than Logicians deſcribe it. For from a nude s- 
numeration of Particulars (as Logicians ule to doe) without 
an Inſtance Contradictory,is a vitious Concluſton;nor doth 


* ſuch an Induttion inferre more than a probableConjeture. 


For who will take upon him, when the Particulars which 
aman knowes, and which he hath mention*d,appeare only 
on onefide, there may not lurke ſome Particular which 1s 
alrogither repugnant ? As if Samuel} ſhould have reſted in 
thoſe ſons of J/hay which were brought before him inthe 
houſe ; and ſhould not have ſought David which was ab- 
{ent in the field. And this Forme of Induttion {to lay plainly 


the truth)is ſo groſle and palpable, that it might ſeeme in- 


credible,that ſuch acute and ſubtile wits as have exerciz*d 
their meditations inthele things , could have obtrudedir 
upon the world;burthat they haſted ro Theories, and Dog- 
maticalls,and from a kind of pride and elation of mind 
deſpiſed Particulars,ſpecially any long ſtay upon them . For 
they have uſed theſe examples and Particular Inſtances, but as 
Sergeants,and whifflers ad ſummovendam turbam, to make way 
and roome for their opinions; and never advis'd with them from 
the beginning that ſo a legitimate and mature deliberation, con- 
cerning the truth of things, might be made . Certainly it is a 
thing hath touch'd my mind with a pious, and religious 
wonderto ſee the ſame ſteps leading to error,trodden in di- 
vine and humane enquiries. For as inthe apprehending of 
divine truth,men cannot endureto become as achild; ſo in 
the apprehending of humane truth,for men, come to yeares, 
yetto readzand repeate, the firſt Elements of Induttions, as it 
they were {till children, is reputed a poore and contemprti- 


bleimployment. 
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$ Thirdly if icbe granted, thatthe Principles of Scien- 
ces may be rightly inferrd trom the Induction, which they 
uſe,or trom ſenſe and experience; yet nevertheleſle, certaine 
itis.thar inferior Axioms,cannot rightly and ſafely be dedy- 
ced by Syllogilme from them, in things of nature, which 
participate of matter. For in Syllsgiſme there is a reduction 
of Propoſitions to Principles by middle Propolitions . And 
this Forme,whether for Invention, or for Proofe,in Sciences 
Popular, as Ethiques , ©Politiques ; Lawes, and the like takes 
place, yea, and in Divinity;ſceing it hath pleaſed God of his 
goodnefſe to accommodate himlelfe to mans capacitie: but 
in Naturall Philoſophy where nature ſhould be convinc'd 
and vanquiſhtby decds, and not an Adverſary, by Argu- 
ment;truth plainly eſcapes our hands: becauſe that the ſtbtle- 


ty of the operations of Nature is farre greater thanthe ſubtlety of 


words. Sothat the Sy/logiſme thus tailing , there is every way 
need of helpe and lervice, oftrue and rectined Indutton, as 
well for the more generall Principles, as inferior Propoſiti- 


ons. For $yllog,ſmes conſift of Propolitions, Propoſitions of 


words, words are the curranttokens or markes of the No- 
tions of things, wheretore if theſe Noti-ns ( which are the 
ſoules of words) be groflely, and variably abſtracted from 
things,the whole building falls. Neither is itthe laborious 
examination either of Conſequences, Ar71ments;or the ve- 
rity of Propoſitions,that can ever repaire thatruine,; being 
the error is, as the Phyſitians ſpeake, in the /r5+ Digeſtion; 
which is not reQifed by the ſequent functions of Nature, 
And therefore it was not without great and evident Cauſe, 
that many of the Philoſophers,and of them, ſome of ſingu- 
lar note,became Academiques;and Sceptiques; which took a+ 
way all certainty of knowledge or of ( omprehenfions ; and de- 
nyed that the knowledge of man extended further than ap- 
parence and probability. Itistruethat ſome are of opinion, 
that Socrates,when he put off certainty of ſcience from him- 
ſelfe,did this but by a forme of Irony,tf ſcieitiam difimulan- 


do fimulaſſe;chat isthat by renouncing thoſe things which he 


manifeſtly knew , he might be reputed to know even that 


which 
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which he knew not; neither in the later Academy which 


Cicero imbraced was this opinion of Acatalepfic held ſo fin- InAcad.Q, 


cerely;For all thoſe which excell'd for eloquence;common- 
ly made choice of this Se as fitter to give glory to their 
copious ſpeech,and variable diſcourſe both wayes ; which 
was the cauſe they turn'd aſide from that ſtraight way by 
which they ſhould have gone on to truth, to pleaſant walks 
made fordelight and yr nc . Netwithſtanding it appeares 
that there were many ſcatter'd in both Academies , the old 
and new (much more among the Sceptiques ) that held this 
Acatalepfie in 1mplicitie and integritie But here was their 
chiefe error, that they charged the Perceptions of the Senſes, 
whereby they did extirpate and pluck up Sciences by the 
roots.For the ſenſes although they many times deſtitute, and 
deccive men, yet alliſted by much induſtry they may be ſuf- 
hcient for Sciences;and that not ſo much by the helpe of 1#- 
S$truments (though theſe are in ſome ſort uſefull). as of expe- 
riments of the ſame kind-which may produce more ſubtile 
objects, than, for the facultic of ſenſe; ate by ſenſe compre- 
henſible. And they ought rather ro have charged the defects 
in this kind upon theerrors , and contumacie of the mind, 
which refuſech to be plianc and morigerous to the Nature 
of things; and to crooked demonſtrations and rules of argu- 
ing and concluding, ill [et downe and propounded from the 
Perception of Senſe. This we ſpeake not to diſable the mind 
of rgan; or that the buſineſle ſhould be abandoned , bur chav 
apt and proper alliftances may be acquired ; and applied to 

theunderftanding, whereby men may ſubdue the diffcul- 
ties of things, and the obſcurity of Nature . For no man hath 

ſuch 4 teadineſſe of hand by nature or Prattiſe, that he can draw 
aftraight line or make « perfett circle with his hand at liberty, 

phich yet tt edfily done by rule or compaſſe. This is that very bu- 

linefle which we goe about and with: great paines endea- 

vour that the mind by the belpe of Art might be able to e- 

quall Nature ; and thatthere might-be-tound our an Arc 

of Diſcovery, or Dire&ion » which- might diſcloſe , and 

bring to light other Arts > and. their Axiomes and Workes. 

F This 
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This upongood ground wee. report DEF1iClENT . | 
*__.. JI This Artof Diſcovery, ( for lo we willcall it) hath 
EXPERI- | rg ; 
ENTIA LI- EWO parts; for either the lndication ismade from Exper. 
TERATA ments.to Experiments;or from Experiments to Axioms;which 
TIO PANIS may likewile deligne new Experiments, whereof the former 
we will term, Experientia Literata,the later [nterpretatio Na- 
ture,or Noywmn Organum.Indee@the former (as we have tou-: 
ched heretofore )isnot properly to be taken tor an.Art, ora 
part of Philoſophy ,. buta kind of ſagacity; wherefore we 
ſometimes call it Veyatio Pants , borrowing the name from 
the Fable. But as aman may goe onhis way after a three-fold 
manner,either when himſelfe feeles out his way in the darke;zor be- 
ing weak-fighted is led by the'bandof another, or elſe when he di. 


refts his footing by alight: Sowhen a man eflayes all kind of. 


Experiments without{equence or method that is a meere 
palpation; but vvhen he proceeds by direction and order in 


Experiments it is as if he wereled by the hand ; and this is. 


it which weunderſtand by Eiterate Experience: For the light: 
it ſelfe which was the third way is to be derived from the 
Interpretation of Natwre , or the New Organum. N 

Ill. Literate Experience,or the Hunting of Panſhews the 
diverſe wayes of making Experiments : This { ſecing wee 
have ſetit downeas Dex 1cienTand that its a matter not 
alrogether ſo plaine and per{picuous) we will according to 
our manner anddeſigne giveſome light touches and ſha- 
dowes-of it. The manner of waking Experiment chictly pro- 
ceeds, either by variation of the-experiment , or by Production 


of the Experiment, or by tranſlation of the Experiment;or by in: 


verſion of the Experiment,or bycompulſion of the Experiment,or 
by Application of the Experiment; or by'Copulation of tbe Expe- 
riment;or elſe bythe lots and chance of the Experiment. And all 
theſe are limited :wvithourthe termes of any Axiome of Ty: 
veution : For thar- other part of the New Organ takes up and 
containeth init all Traufition.of Experiments into Axioms, ok 

of Axioms into Experiments, -:-. 0 
$ Variation of Experiente is farft practis d upon Matter: 
that is when the ExperimenFin things already knowne com: 
| monly 
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monly adheareth to ſuch a kind of matter , and now it is tri- 
&d in other things of like kind;as the making of Papyr is only 
tried inlinnen,& not in f1]k, (unleſſe perchanceamongſt the 
Chineſes;nor yet in ſtuffes intermixt with haire and briſtles, 
of which is made that which we call chame-lot ; noryer in 
woolen,cotton,and skins,although theſe three laſt ſeeme to 
be more Heterogeneous , and fo rather may become uſefull 
mingled , than ſeparate So inſition in fruit-Trees, is Pra- 
Ris d,but rarely tried in Trees-wild although it is affirm'd 
that an Elme grafted upon anElme, will produce wonder- 
full ſhades of leaves. Inſition likewiſe in lowers is very rare, 
though now the Experiment begins to be made'upon musk- 
Roſes , which are ſucceſſefully inoculate upon common 
R oles.So we place the variation inthe Part of a thing among ſt 
the variations in Matter.For we ſcea ſ{cion,or young lip graf- 
ted upon thetrunck of a treezto ſhoot forth more proſperou- 
ſly, than if it had bin ſetinearth: And why,in like manner, 
ſhould not the ſeed of an Onion inſerted into the head of a- 
nother Onion while itis green, germinate more happily than 
ifithad bin ſowen in the barecarth > And here the Roat 
is varied for the Trunck, that the thing may ſeemeto be a 
kind of inſition in the root, Secondly , the variation of an Ex- 
periment may be made iuthe efficient : The beames of the Sun 
through bucning-Glaſles are (o fortified, and intended to 
ſuch a degree of heate, that they are able ro ſet on flame any 
matter,which is apt eaſily to conceive fire : Now whether 
may the beames of the Moone, by the ſame Glaſles be actuared 

by ſome weake degrees of warmth ; that we may {ce whe- 
ther all heavenly Bodies be hot in power? So bright and ra- 
liant heates are Exalted by Glafles : Whether are gloomy and 
oþaque heates (as of ſtones and merals , before they be made 
burning hot by the force of fire) ſubject to the ſame impreſ- 

lien; orarethey rather inthis ſome portions of light ? So 

Amberzand Iet, or an Agar, chafted draw untothem ftraw, 

whether warmed at the fre will they doe the like? Thirdly, 

the variation of an Experiment may be made in Quantity , con- 


cerning which a very diligent care is to be taken being it 
Ff2 is 
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is encompaſſed with many errors . For men are of epinion 
that if the Quantity be augmented and multiplied, the virtue; 


proportionably augmented aud multiplied, and this commonly 


is with them a Poſtulatum) and a ſuppoſed truth , as if the 
matter were a Mathemaricall certitude,vvhich 1s utterly un. 
true. A globe of Leadyr 4 pond in waight let fal from a Tower, 
ſay it deſcends to theearth inthe ſpace of ten Pulſes; whe. 
ther will a Globe of two pound waight ( in which that force of 
Motion,which they call Naturall,ſhould be doubled,)light 
upon the earth inthe ſpace of five Pulſes ? Bur that Globe 
{hall come downe almoſt in an equall ſpace of time with 
this, and ſhall not be accelerated according 'to the meafure 
of Quantity. So( imagine,) one dragme of Sulphur mingled 
with halfe a pound of Steele, it will make it fluid and liquid, 
Will therefore an ounce of Sulphur ſufhceto the diſſolving 
of foure pounds of Steele ? Bur that followes not, For it 
certaine that the obſtinacy of the matter inthe Patient is more ene 
creas'd by Quantity, thanthe Attivity of the virtueinthe Agent. 
Belides,too much,as well a too litle fruſtrates the effe&.For 
in the excoctions and depurations of Metalls it is a familiar 
errorxthat to advance excoCtion , they augment the heate of 
the Fornace or the Quantity of the Jniettion , bur if thele ex- 
ceed due proportion they hinder the operation ; becauſe 
through their forceand acrimony , they turne much of the 
pure Metall into fumes , and carry it away, ſo as there isa 
lofſe inthe Merall, and the maſſe which remaines through 
the emiſhon ofthe Spitits becomes more obſtinate and in- 
durate. Men ſhould therefore remember the mockery of X- 


&fop.Fab. [opes huſwife, who conceited that by doubling hir meaſure 


of Barley,hir Hen would daily lay hir two egoes. But the 
Hen grew fat andlaid none. tis notaltogither ſafe torely 
upon any Narturall experimentzbefore proofe be made both 

in aleſſer and greater Quantity. 
$ *Produttion of an Experiment u« of two ſorts , Repetition 
and Extenfion;namely when the Experiment either it iterated, or 
driven to a kind of ſubtiltie.Exampleof Repetition may be this; 
the ſpirit of wire is made of wine once diſtilled, and it is 
much 
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much more quick and ſtrong than wine it ſelfe, will like- 
wile the ſpirit irſelfeof wine diſtilled,or ſublimated,propor- 
tionably exceedir ſelfe in ſtrength? But Repetition alſo is not 
without deceit;for neither doth the ſecond exaltation equal 
the exceſle of the firſt; and many times by iteration of the Ex- 
periment after a certaine ſtate, and height of operation , Na- 
rure is {o farre from a further progreſſion,as ſhe rather falls 
into a relapſe. Wherefore the experiment muſt be made with 
Caution and judgment. So Quickfitver in linnen, or elſe in 
the midſt of moulten Lead when it begins to grow coldthe 
Quickſilver inſerted is ſtupified, and is no longer fluid, 
Willche ſame Quickfilver it it be often ſo prattis'd upon, be- 
come lo fixt as to be made malleable ? The example of ex- 
tenſion may be this, water placed upwards , and made penfile; 
and by a long neb ofaglaſle dipt in wine,mixt with water, 
will unmingle,the water fromthe wine;the wine leaſurely 
aſcending,and ſetling in the top; the water deſcending,and 
ſerling in the bottome: Now as wine and water which are 
two diverſe bodies are ſeparate by this deviſe ; may the 
more ſubrile parts of winein like manner , whichis an en 
tire body , be ſeparate from the more groſle , that ſothere 
may be a diſtillation, as it wereby weight; and that there 
may be found floating in the top, a ſubſtance neereſtto the 
ſpirit of wine » burperchance more delicate ? Sothe Load- 
ſtone draweth Iron ſolid,and entire, untoit ; will a piece of 
a Load-ſtone , plonged into diflolv'd parcels and fragments 
of Iron,allure the Iron unto it, and cover it ſelte with it ? So 
the verſor of a Mariners needle applies it ſelfe tothe Poles of 
the world:Dothit doe this afterthe ſame manner,and upon 
the ſame conſequence whereby Celeſtiall Bodies move? 
Namely if you ſhould place the Needle in a contrary po- 
ſture, that is, in the South-point,and there ſtay it a while,and 
then ceaſe your forcing it; and leave it toit ſelte; would this 
Needle turne it ſelfe perchance to the North ; and chuſera- 
ther ro wheele about bythe Welt into its defired-naturall 
ſite;thaw by the Eaft 2 Sogold imbibeth Quickſilver which is 
contiguousto it; deth the gold ingulfe , and ſuck upthis 
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Quickſilver into it ſelfe without extenh1on of its ſubſtance. 


that it becomes a Maſle more ponderous than gold it ſelfe> 
So ſome menſubminiſter helpes to their memories by ſetting up 
Images and Pictures of Perſons in certaine roomes , would 
they attaine the ſame end, if (letting aſide ſuch Images) 
they ſhould efhgiate ro themſelves an, Idea of their geſts 
and habits. And thus much of the Poduction of an ex. 
periment. 
$ Thetranſlation of an experiment © three-fold , either from 
Nature,or chance into Art, or from Art, or one Prattice into ano- 
ther , or from a part of ſome Art , into a diverſe part of the ſame 
Art.Of Tranſlation from Nature or chance intoArt there are in- 
numerable examples , for that almoſtall Mechanicall Arts 
owe their originalls from ſlender beginnings preſented by 
Nature or (jbance. leis a receiv*d Proverb,That Grapes conſor- 
ted with Grapes ſooner come to maturity : Which from the Na- 
cure of muctuall aſſiſtance and friendſhip grew popular. Bur 
our makers of Cyder, which is a wine of Apples, doe well 
imitate this For they provide that they be not ſtampt or 
preſtbefore, by being caſt into heapes for atime, they ma- 
ture by mutuall contact ; whereby the acidity and tartneſle 
of the liquor 1s corrected. So the imitation of Artificial Rain- 
bowes by the ſpille aſperſion of litle drops, is by an eaſy dert- 
vation from naturall Rain-bowes compoled of a dewy 
Cloud.Sothe manner of diStilling mightbe taken either from 
above,as from ſhowers or dew; or from that homely expe- 
riment of Drops adhearing to Covers put upon Ports of 


Pancirollus boyling water . And a man would have bin affeard tobave imi- 
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tated Thunder and Lightning, if the Potlid of that chymique 
Monke had not by being toſs up intothe ayre,inſtrufted him. But 
the more plentitull this experiment is of examples, the fewer 
we need to produce. And if men would bear leaſureto im- 
ploy their ſtudies inthe inquiry of things profitable ; they 
ſhould view attentively,by degrees and of ſet purpoſe all the 
workmanſhip,and the parricular workings of Nature; and 
perpetually , and thoroughly meditate with chemlelves , 
which of thole may be transferrd to Arts, For Nature is the 
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Mirror of Art : And the experiments 'are -as many which 
may be tranſlated from Art intd.Art ; or from one Prathice into 
anotber,though this is not fomuch inule: For nature every 
way is obvious to all men ; bur Arts appropriate to particu- 
lar Profefforss are only knowne tothem . Spettacles are 
invented tohelpe a weake ſight ; might there be contrived 
a inſtrument which faſtned ro the care, might helpe ſuch as 
arethick of hearing?So embalming , and hony conſerve dead 
Corps ; mightnot ſome of thole ingredients be transferr'd 
into a medicine, which might be uſefull to bodies alive? 
Sothe practice of Seales upon wax; cements for walls, and 
upon Lead is ancient; but this invention ſhewed the Way tO 
Impreſſron upon Paper, or the Artof Printing. So'in the Art 
of Cookerie ſalt ſeaſons fleſh, and that better in Winter,than in 
Summer ; Might notthis be profitably tranilatedto Bathes 
and cheir temperament, as occaſion ſhall require; either to 
impret{e ſome good moiſture,or extract ſome peccant hu- 
mor.S0ſalt in the new-found experiment of Artificial Con- 
glaciations is found to have great power to condenſe:Might 
not this be transferr'd tothe condenſation of Meralls, ſeeing 
it is knowne long fince that ftrong-warters being compoſi- 
tedot ſome kinds of ſalts,have a power to deject and preci- 
pitate ſmall ſands of Gold out of cettaine Metalls , notſo 
denſe and compact as Gold ? So painting revives the memorie 
of a thing, by the Jmage of a Pifture : Is not thistraduced in- 
roan Art , which they call the Art of Memerie ? Let this in 
generall ſerve for admonition; that nothing can fo much 
conducetothe drawing downe, as itwere, from heaven, a 
whole ſhowre of new and profitable Inventions, as this, 
that the experiments of many LOOP: Arts,miay come 
to the knowledge of one man, or ſome few, who by mutu- 
all conference may whet and ſharpen' one another ; that ſo 
by this which we call Tranſlation of Experiments, Arts may 
nouriſhand.as it were, by a commixture, and communica- 
tion of Rayes,inflame one the other.For alchoughthe rario- 
nall way by an artificiall Organum) promiſe tarre greater 


matters; yet nevertheleſle this ſagacitic by literate experience, 
may 
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may in the meaneproject and ſcatter to the benefit ofman 
(as miſſive Donartives amongſt the Ancients) many rudi- 
ments to knowledge;which may be had at hand . There re. 
maines the Tranſlation of a Part of Art into another part diverſe 
fomit,wwhich licle differs from the Tranſlation of Art into Art; 
Burt becauſe many Arts exerciſe great ſpaces, ſoas "Y may 
very well ſuſtaine a Tranſlation within the limits of their 
owne operations; wethought good to annexthis kind of 
Tranſlation , ſpecially ſeeing itis in lome Arts of very great 
import.For it maketh much tothe advancement and ampli. 
fication of the Art of Phyſique ; if the Experiments of that 
part of Medicine concerning the (ures of Diſeaſes, be trans- 
ferr'd tothoſe Parts concerning the Regiment of Health , and 
the Prolongation of Life . For if ſomecxcellent Opiate be of 
that force and virtue , as to repreſſe and aſlwage the raging 
inflamation of the ſpirits,in a peſtilentiall Fever ; let noman 
queſtion, but that alike receipt by a due 49% D980 wr Doſe 
made familiar , may in ſome degree put back and retard in- 
flamation which growes and creepes upon us by age. Thus 
much for the Tranſlation of Experiments. | 

$ Inverſion of Experiment is , when the contrary to that 
which is by Experiment manifeſt;is tried:For example, Heat 
Ly Glaſſes is intended, is cold ſo too ? So Heate when it diffu- 
{eth it ſelfe is yet rather caried upwards : Is cold likewiſein 
diffuſing it ſelfe caried rather downwards ? For inſtance, 
take a ſmall Barre of [ron, and heate iton one end , then {er 
itupright ( thatend which is heated placed downwards) 
laying your hand upontheend, it will preſently burne your 
hand ; but now inverſethe Barre, placeing the hot partup- 
wards, and your hand upon the part which is downwards, 
and you ſhall not feele the heate ſo ſoone by many Pulſes: 
Whether ornoifthe Barre was heated all over, and one end 
{ſhould be moiſtned with ſnow , or with aſponge dipt in 
cold water, if the ſnow or ſponge were applied to the part 
which is upward, would ( I ſay) the cold ſooner pierce 
downward, than if the ſnow or ſponge placed arthe lower 
end;the cold would ſhoote upward.So the Beams of the Sun 
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rebound from a white, upon a black are congregate : Whe- 
ther areſhadowes allo diſperſed upon white, and united 
upon black? The Experiment we ſee made in a dark room, 
the light being letin thorow anarrow chinck only , where 
the Images of things which are without, are taken upon 
white Paper , not upon black . Soa veine is opened in the 
fore-head for the Megrim,orHead-ach. Muſt allo theHemi- 
craine be ſ{carified for the Soda; or the paine of the head in 
genera[l? So much for the Jyverfion of Experiment. 

$ (,ompulfion of Experiment , is when Experiment tt ur- 
ged and extended td annihilationsor privation of the vertue. For 
in other kinds of hunting,the gameis only taken, but in this 
kilPd . Example of Compulfion is this; The Loadſtone drawes 
Ironzintorce thereforethe Iron,or vexe the Loadſtone,ſo, as 
the virtue of attraction be ſtifled or expir'd : As, ſuppole the 
Loadſtone were burnt or macerate in ſtrong-waters , whe- 
ther will it forgoe,or abateits virtue?Contrariwile if 8eele, 
or Iron be reduced in Crocum Martis,or into prepar'd ſteel,as 
they call it,or be diflolved in Aqua-fortis; will the Loadſtone 
ſtjll allurechem? Again,zhe Loadſtone draws Iron through all 
interpos'd Bodies that we know, as Gold;Silver;Glafle, &c. 
Fixe therefore ſome medium upon it(if it may be) that may 
intercept, and arrelt its virtue. Make a triall of Quickſilver, 
of Oyle; Gummes; a burning coale;and the like > which yer 
have not bin experimented . Sothere haye bin brought in of 
late » certaine Perſpefives which multiply after a ſtrange 
manner the minuteſt viſibles:Prefle the uſe of them , either 
upon ſmall objects,as they may not be able to worke upon, 
or upon ſo vaſt,as they may be confounded in working: As 
whether they can cleerly diſcover thoſe moates in Urin, 
which otherwaies could not be diſcernd ? Whether in l[evwv- 
ells;every way pure and ſpotleſle, they can make the graines 
and imperceptible clouds to become viſible ? Whether can 
they expole to view the moartes in the Snn ( whichare un- 
truely charged upon Democritw for his Aromes , and the Hippoe, F. 
Principles of Nature)as if they weregreat Bodies? Can they po. Let. 
lodiftinguiſh torhe ſight the groſſer duſt made of Ceruſle, Lib,;zo, 
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and Vermillion , that the\mall' graines may appeare ; here 
the red,;there the white? Againe,canthey multiply greater Fi. 
gures( imagine a face;an eye,or ſo)tothe ſame bigneſlethey 
can a flea, or alitle worme?Canthey make apiece of Cypres, 
or Cobweb-Lawne appeare lo full of holes, as if it were a 
Net? But we ftaythe lefle upon the Compulfions of Exper:. 
ments becaule commonly they fall not within the limits 
of literate experience ; butare rather referr'd to (,anſes; and 
Axioms; and the New Organum . For whereloever there is a 
Negative; Privative, or excluſive facultie; there is already 
ſomelightgiven to the Invention of Formes . Thus farre of 
che Compulſion of Experiment. 

y$ Application of Experiment is nothing elſe than a witty 
Tranſlation of it toſome other profitable Experiment . Example 
may be this; All Bodies have their owne dimenſions , and 
theirowne weights : Gold is of greater weight, of leſle di- 
menſ1on, than Silver;Water than Wine. From this 1s tradu- 
ceda profitable Experiment ; that from a juſt weight and 
meaſure being taken,you may know how much Silver hath 
bin mixt with Gold ; how much Water with Wine, which 
was that celebrated Euzme of Archimedes. So fleſh ſooner 
putrifies in ſome Cellers,than itdoth in others. It will be of 
uſero make application of this Experiment to the finding 
out of Aires,more orleſle healthfull,for habitation;namely, 
there where fleſh is longelt prelervd from putrefaCtion. 
The ſame may be applied tothe diſcovery of healthfull,or 
peſtilenriall ſeaſons of the yeare. But there are innumerable 
examples of this Nature: Only let men awake,and pepetual- 
ly fixe their eyes,one while, on the nature of things, anox 
ther while,on the application of them to the uſe and ſer- 
vice of mankind . So much concerning the Application of 
Experiment. 


$ (opulation of Experiment us the Linkes and Chaine of 


Application; when as things , fingle, and ſeparate had bin tolitle 
uſe,are,( connexed )offorce and efficacy.For example, you dehire 
to have lateRoſes orfruit» this is effected if you pull off the 
more carly buds when they are newly knotted ; the; = iS 

one 
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done,if you lay the roots bareuntill the ſpring be well come 
on,and expoſethem unto the open Aire; bur it will cakethe 
better, if you joyne both thete practiſes of putting back 
germination, So Iceand Nitre doe much conduce to refri. 
geration;but commixt togither much more. But this Expe- 
riment is cleere of it ſelfe , notwithſtanding here may co- 
vertly a fallacy lie hid , (as there may in all other effects, and 
concluſions where Axioms are wanting) if the Copulation 
be made of things which worke after a different , and as 


it were, repugaant manner . And ſo much for Copylation of 


Experiment, 

$ There remaine the Chances , or Fortunes of Experiment. 
This is altogether an irrationall& a) it were,a paſſionate manner 
of experimenting when you have a mind to try a conclufion not for 
that any reaſon, or other Experiment induceth youteit ; but only 
becauſe the like was never attempted before. et I doe notknow 
whether orno, in this kind, there may notlie hid ſome ſe- 
cret of great uſe, it you trie nature every way . For the won- 
ders of Nature commonly lie out of the high roade,and bea- 
ten paths, ſo as the very abſurdity of an attempt may lome- 
times be proſperous . But if reaſon goe along with this pra- 
&ice; that is, thatitis evident that ſuch an Experiment was 
never yettri:d , and yet there is great reaſon why it ſhould 
be attempted, then it 15 a choice Experiment , and ſearcheth 
the very boſome of Nature . For example: In the operation 
of fire upon ſome Naturall Body , one or other of theſe ct- 
fects hitherto ever comes to paſſe; as that either ſomething 
flies out;(as lame and fume in ordinary burning fewell) or 
atleaſt there is made a locall ſeparation of Parts, and that 
for ſome diſtance;as'in Diſtillation where the lees ſettle, the 
vapoursafter they have play'd about, are gathered into re- 
ceptacles : But no man ever yer madertriall ofan Imprilon'd 
Diſtillation, for ſo we may call it : And it ſeemes very pro- 
bable,chat if the force of heat immur'd within the Cloiſters 
ofa body , doe ſuch great matters,and workeſuch alterati- 
0ns;and yet without loſſe,or manumiſhontothe Body;that 
then this Proteus of matter, fetter'd as it were, with Mana- 
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cles,may in timebe forced tomany transformations,if ſobe 


that the heat be ſo temper'd; and intermutually chang? 


that the veſſels be not broken. For thi operationis like that 


ofthe wombe,where the heat workes without emiſſion, or 
ſeparation of any partof the Body , ſave that inthe Marrix, 
there is conjoynd Alimentation , bur for verſion, the thing 
is the ſame. Theſe arethe fortunes, or adventures of Exper. 
ment. In the meanee givethis adviſe,touching Experiments 
of this Nature, that no man be diſcouraged, or confounded 
ifthe Experiments which he puts in praCtice anſwer not his 
expeation : For what ſucceeds pleaſeth more; but what ſucceeds 
not many times informes uo leſſe . And this oughteverto bere- 
membred which we oftenpreſle) that Experimenta Lucife- 
ra Experiments of Light & diſcovery,ought for atime to bemuch 
more enquired after , than Experimenta fruftifera Experiments 
of uſe and prattice . And thus much of Literate Experi- 
encewhich(as we have ſaid before )is rather a ſagacity,and 
a hunting ſ(ent,than a Science. 

$ Now for the Novum Organum , we ſay nothing , nor 
give any fore-taſt thereof , being we have projected in eur 
mindsby the aſſiſtance of the Divine favour,co make a per- 
fectentire work of that ſubje&t; ſeeing ir is a matter of high- 
er conſequence» than all the reſt. 
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CAP. 1II. 


T The Partition of the Inventive 4rt of Arguments, into Promptua- 
ry ,or Places of Preparation ; and Topique , or Places of Suggefion. 
I1, The Diviſion of 7opique Art [into Generall. $, And Particn- 


lar Topiques. {II, Inexample of Particular Topique inthe Inquiry 
De Gravies Levi. | 


hi TH on; for to In'vent ts to diſcover things unknowne , and 
ae &l not torecover or recallthat which is knowne already. 
WES29 The Vſe and Office of this kind of Iwvention ſcemes t0 
be no other, than out of the Maſſe of Knowledge , congeſted , and 
ſtored up in the Mind , readily to produce zhat which may be per- 
tineut to the Matter and Queſtion propounded.For hethat is lirle 
or nothing acquainted betore hand with the Subject inque- 
ſtion, Topiques of Juventionwilllicle advantage him : On the 
contrary he that hath Proviſion at home which may be ap- 
plied to the purpoſe,even without Art & Places of Invention, 
will atlengch;(cthough not {oreadily and aptly )hnd out and 
produce Arguments. Sothat this kind of Invention ( a1 we have 
ſaid)is not properly Invention , but only a Reduttion into Memo- 
ry,or ſuggeſtion with Application.But becauſe cuſtome & con- 
ſent hath authoriz'd the word,it may in ſomeſort be called 
Inventio: For it may be as wel accompted a chaſe,or findin 
of a Deere, which is made within an inclofed Park; as that 
within aForreſt atlarge.Buct ſerting aſide curioſity of words 
it may appeare thatthe ſcope and end of this kind of Inven- 
tion, is a certaine promptitude, and expedite uſe of our 
Knowledge ; rather than any encreaſe, or Amplification 
thereof. 

I Toprocurethis ready ©Provifion for diſcourſe, there are 
twowaies ; either that it may be depgned and pointed out , 4s it 
werezby an Judex , under what Heads the matter is tobe ſought; 


and this is that we call Toprque:Or elſe that Arguments may be be- 
383 fore 
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fore hand framed, and ſtored up,about ſuch things as arefrequent- 
ly incident and come into diſceptation; and this we willcall proja. 
ptwarie Art,or of Preparation. This later ſcarcely delerveth to 
be called a Part of Knowledge, ſeeing it rather conliſteth in 
GM diligence, than any artificiall erudition. And in-this part 
Soph lib.s. Ariſtotle doth wirtily indeed , but hurtiully deride the So. 
c.9.5.ult. phiſts neare his time, 1: aying ; They did as if one that profeſſed 
the Art of ſhoo-making » ſhould not teach how to make up a ſhooe , 

but only exhibite in areadineſſe a number of ſhooes , of all faſhi. 
ons and fizes. Butyet a man might here reply, that it a Shoo- 
maker ſhould have no ſhooes in his ſhop, bur only work as 
he is beſpoken , he would be buta poore man, and weakly 
cuſtomed. But our Saviour ſpeaking of Divine knowledge, 
ſaith farre otherwiſe, Every Scribe inſtrufted for the King. 
dome of heavensis like a good houſholder that bringeth forth both 
new and old flore . And we lee the ancient Writers of Rheto- 
rique doe give itinPrecept,, That Pleaders ſhould have di- 
verſacommon Places prepared long before hand, and handled , 
and jlluſtrated both waies; for example, For the ſenſe and e- 
quity of Law againſt the words, and letter of Law ; and on 
Cic.de O- the contrary . And (,icero himlelfe being broken unto it by 
on great experience, delivers itplainly ; That an Orator if he be 
Ad Attic: diligent and ſedulous , may have weffect premeadtate , and han- 
- = dled whatſoever a man ſhall haye occafion to ſpeake of ; ſo that in 
* © thePleadingotthe Cauleit {elfe he ſhall have no need to in- 
ſertany new or ſodaine matter, beſides new names, and 

Jome individuall Circumſtances . But the paines and dili- 

gence of Demoſthenes went ſo farre,that in regard of the 
oreat force that the entrance and acceſle into a Cauſe hath 
to make a good Impreſſion npon the Minds of Auditors,he 
thought it worth his labourto frame, and to have in readi- 
neſſe a number of Prefaces for Orations and Speeches . And 
theſe Preſidents, & Authorities, may deſervedly overwaigh 
Ariſtotles Opinion, that would adviſe uw change a Wardrope 
for a paire of Sheares : Therefore this part of knowlede tou- 
ching Promptuary Preparation,vvas not to be omitted, where 
of for this place this is ſufficient . And ſeeing it is common 
ro 
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to both Logique and Rhetorique, we thought good hete a- 
amongſt Logiques, only in Paſlage, to touch it; referring o- 
ver a moreample handling of it to Rhetorique. 

Ti Theother Part of Invention, which is Topique we will 
divide into Generall and Particular Topique . Generall is thas 
which is diligently and copiouſly handled in Logique, or rational 
knowledge , as it were needlefle to ſtay upon the explication 
thereof . Yetthus much wethought meet to admonith by 
the way; thatthis Topique is of uſe, not only in argumenta- 
tions,wwhen we come to diſpute with another;bur in medi- 
tations alſo , when we reaſon and debate matters within 
our ſelves. Neither doe theſe places ſerve only for ſuggeſtions 
or 4d4monition » what we ought to affirme or aſſert ; bur alſo 
what we ought to inquire and demand . And a facultie of 


wile interrogating » 1s halfe a knowledge, for Plato ſaith [In Meno- 


well Whoſoever ſeckes,comprehends that he ſeekes forin generall 
notion;elſe how ſhall he knowit when be hathfound it ? And there- 


forethe larger and more certaine our anticipation is , the more di- 


refÞ and compendiow is our ſearch. The ſame places therefore, 
which will conducero ſearch the mind of our inward con- 
ceptions,and underſtanding; and to dravy forth the know- 
ledge there ſtored up; will allo helpe us to produce know- 
ledge from withour. So as if aman of Learning, and under- 
ſanding be in preſence,we might be able,aptly and wiſely 
to propound a Queſtion thereof; and likewiſe profitably ſe- 
lect and peruſe AuCtors and Books,or parts of Books, which 
might teach and informe us of thoſe points weenquire. 

$ ©But Particular Topiques doe much more conduce to the 
Purpoſe we fpeake of, and tt to be accompted athing of farre grea- 


* 


teruſe. There hath bin indeed ſome ſlight mention made Toric x 


hereof,by ſome Writers; bur it hath not yer bin handled ful- 
ly, and according tothe dignity of the Subject. Burtoler 
paſſethathumour and pride, which hath raigned too long 
in Schools, which 1s to purſue with infinite ſubtiltie , things 
that are within their command , but never to touch at things 
any whit removed, we doe receive and embrace Particular 
Topique as a matter of great uſethat s,Places of Enquiry,and 

Invention, 
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Tnyention appropriate to Particular Subjetts and Sciences;and 
theſe Places are certaine mixtures of Logique » and the proper 
matter of Particular Se1ences.For he is but a weake man, and 
of narrow Capacity G who concecives that the Art of finding 
out Sciences may be found out, propounded , and perfected 
at once , even intheir firſt conception ; and preſently be fe 
downe, and practiſed in ſome worke . But let men know 
for certaine, That ſolid and true Arts of Invention doe ſhoote up, 
W come to maturity with the Irventions themſelves . So as when 4 
man first enters upon the ſearch of a knowledge,he may have many 
profitable Precepts of Invention, but after he hath made farther 
progreſſe in the knowledge it ſelfe » he may, ana muſt excogitate 
new *Precepts of Jwvention, which maylead bim more proſperou. 
ſly tofurther Diſcoveries. For this kind of Purſuire is like a 
going upon a Plaine and open Champion;for after we have 
gone a part of the way ; we have not only gained this , that 
we are now neerer to our journeyes end ; but we gaine the 
better ſight of that part of the way, which remaines . So e- 
very degree of Proceeding in Sciences , having paſt over that 
which 1s left behind , gives abetter proſpect to that which 
followes . And becauſe we (et downe this Part of Topique 
as DEe1C ENT) wewill annexan example thereof. 


ITI 4 Particular Topique , orthe Articles of Enquiry 
de Gravi & Lavi. 


Et it be enquired what Bodies thoſe are which are ſul- 

ceptibleof the Motion of Gravity;what of Levity;and wht: 
ther there be any of a midle and indifferent Nature? 

2 After anabſolute Inquiry de Gravi & Levi, proceed to 
comparative Inquiry;as of Ponderow Bodies,which dothweigh 
more,which leſſe,inthe ſame dimenſion?ſo of Light Bodies, 
whichare more ſpeedily caried upward, which moreſlowly? 

Let it be inquired , what the Quantum of a Body may 
contribute,and effect towards. the Motion of Gravitie . But 
this, ar firſt ſight, may ſeeme a ſuperfluous Inquiry, becauſe 
the compuration of Motion muft follow the Computation of 
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Quantity ; But the matter is otherwiſe; for although the 
Quantity inthe skales doe compenſate the werght of the Bo- 
dy it{elfe, (the force of the Body every way meeting by re- 
percuſſion, or by reſiſtance, of the Baſins , or of the Beame ) 
yet where there is but ſmall reſiſtance ( as in the falling 
downe of a body thorow the Aire) the Quantity of a body 
lile availesto the incitation of the deſcent; leeing twvo Balls of 
Lead,one of twenty the other,of one pound waight , tall to the 
earth almoſt in an equall ſpace of time. 

Let it be inquired , whether the Quantity of a Body 
may be ſo increaſed ,as thatthe Motion of Gravitte raay be ut- 
terly depoſed and caſt oft; as in the Globe of the earth, 
which 1s penſile, and fallsnot-? Whether may there be other 


maſhye ſubſtances,ſo great, as may ſuftaine themſelves? For y.picrss. 


Locall Deſcent to the (entre of the Earth, is a meere fiftion, 
and every greatMaſle abhorresall Locall Motion, unleſle ir 
be overruF'd by another more predominant Appetite. 

5 Letit beinquired;zwhat the refiſtance of a Body interpo- 


fing, or incountring may doe, or actuate towards the mana- 


ging of the Motion of Jravitie:For a Body deſcending} either 
penetrates and cutteth the Body occurrent; ors arteſted by 
it-If it Pexetratezthen there is *Pexetration , or with weaker 
reſiſtance, as in Aire, or with more ſtrongzas in Water : If it 
be /taid; it is ſtaideither by a reſiſtance unequall,where there 
iSa Pregravation , as if wood ſhould be put upon wax; or 
equalhas if water ſhould be put upon water , or wood upon 
wood of the ſame kind:which the Schooles, in a vaine ap- 
prehenſion call the #on-Ponderation of a body within its owne 
Spheare. All theſe doe vary the Motion of Gravitie ; tor heavy 
ſubſtances are otherwaies moved in skales, otherwile in fal- 
ling downe ; nay otherwiſe (which may ſeem ſtrange) in 
Ballances hangingin the Aire , otherwile in Ballances im- 
merſed in water:otherwiſe in falling down thorow water, 
otherwiſe in (\wimming, or trantportation upon water. 

6 Letit be inquired, what the Figure of a body deſcen- 


ding mayor doth worke, tothe moderating ofthe Motion of 


Gravitie,as a broad Figure withtenuity ; a cubique Figurez 
H h long; 
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long;round ; Pyramidale; when they turne ; when they re. 
maine intheſame Poſture, wherein they were deliver. 

7 Let inquiry be made,of that which the Continuance and 
"Progreſſion of a Fall ot Deſcent may,and doth worketo this 
effect, thatiit may be caried with a greater incitation and 
force;and with what proportion, and how farre that Inci. 
ration will carry?Forthe Ancients,upon a flight contempla. 
tion-were of opinion, that becauſe that was anaturall Motion, 
y; DIGRES. 2t would continually be augmented , and improv'd. 

8 Let Inquiry be made of that which Diſtance and 

Proximitie of a Body deſcending fromthe earth, may, and doth 
worketothis end,that it may tall more ſpeedily,more flow: 

ly,or elſe not at all > ( if ſo bethatit be without the Orbe of 

De Maon, Activity of the terrene Globe, which was Gilberts opinion): 
as likewiſe what the immerfos of a Body deſcending more iy 
the deepe of the earth; or the placing thereof neerer tothe ſu- 
perfices of the earth, may produce ? For theſe kindes of Poſi- 
cures vary the motio,as they experience that work in Mines. 
Let therebe Enquiry made of that which the diffe- 

rence of Bodies, by which Motion of Gravitie is diffuſed, 
and communicated,can doeand doth: And whether it may 
equally be communicated by Bodies ſoft, and Poroſe, as 


p, 


by hard and ſolid:As ifthe Beame of the Ballance be on one 
fide of the tongue wood, onthe other f1de ſilver, ( though 
they be reduced tothe ſame waight ) whether doth it not 
beget a variation in the Skales? In like manner , whether 
Merall purupon Wooll,or upon a blown bladder waigh the 
ſame,it would doe,it laid inthe bottome of the Skale? 
io Lettherebe Enquiry made what the diſtance of a Bo- 
dy fromthe levell-Poiſe;that isthe;quickzor late perception 
ofthe incumbent, or of depreſſion, can doe or doth:As 
in a Ballance where one part of the beame is longer (though 
of the ſame waight)wherther this doth ſway the Ballance ? 
Or incrooked Pipes , where certainly the longer part will 
draw thewater,alchough the ſhorter part, made more c2- 
pacious, may containe a greater waight of water. 
it Lettherebe Enquiry made of that which the inter- 
mIxtion 
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mixtion'or Copulation of alight body with a waighty,may 
doe tothe railing of the waight-of a Body as in the poiſe 
of Living Creatures, and Dead? 

12 Lot Enquiry be mad#oftheſecrer aſcenſions,and deſ- 
cenſions of the parts more light and more waighty in one, 
and the ſame entire Body. 'Wherebythere may be made of- 
tentimes exact ſeparations; as inthe ſeparation of wineand 
water,in the Aſcenſion of the flower of milk,andthelike. 

13 Let it be Enquired whar'is the line and direion of 
the Motion of Gravitie ; and how farre'it may follow ei- 
ther the centre of the earth, that is the mafle of the earth; or 
the centre ofthe Body itſelfe.,; that is, the contention and 
driving on of the parts thereof; for thoſe Centres are proti- 
table in demonſtration, but of no uſe in Nature. 

14 Letit beinquired touching the Compariſon of the 
Motion of Gravitie , with other Motions ; what Motions 
it maſters ; to what it yeelds? As in the Motion, which they 
call, violent, which is repreſt and bridled for atime;as when 
a farre greater waight of Iron is dravyne up by a (mall 
Load-ſtone, the Motion of Gravitie gives: place tothe Mo- 
tion of Sympathy. | 

15 Let Enquiry be made of the Motion of Aire, whetherit 
be caried upwards,or be collaterall and indifferent ? Which 
isa hard thing to find out , but by ſome exquiſite Experi- 

ments :- for the glittering apparition of Aire in the bottome 
of water , is rather by the percuſſion of water , than by the 
Motion of Aire, being the ſame emication may be made in 
wood. But Aire mingled withAire diſcovers noExperiment; 
becauſe Aire in Aire exhibires Levity no leſle', than water 
in water doth Gravity : But in a bubble drawne over with 
the incloſure of a thin skin,it ſtayes for a time. 

16 Letit be Jnquired what ts the Terme of Levitie , for 
ſure their meaning (who made the Centre of the earth, the 
Centre of Gravitie)is notzthatthe ultimate convexity of hea- 
ven ſhould be the ſtint and limits of Levitie : Or rather, that 
as ponderous Bodies ſeemeto be fo farre caried , that there 
they may caſt Anchor as ata fixt Piller, ſo light Bodies are fo 
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farre caried,that they may begin to wheele about, and come 
to a motion without termination? 


17 Let Enquiry be made, why vapours and exhalationg ' 


| ſhould be caried as high as the midle Region of the Aire ( as 


they call it); ſeeing they are ſomewhat agroſle ſubſtance, 
and the beames Fra Sunne by turnes(as inthe night )ceaſe 
their Operation. | 

18 Let Enquiry be made of the Condutt of the Motion 
of Flame upwards;xwhich isthe more abſtruſe,becauſe Flame 
expires every moment; ſave perchance in the imbracement 
of greater Flames : For Flames ſeparated & broken off from 
their continuation»laſt not long. 

19 Let Enquiry be made of the aſcendent Motion of the Aftivi. 
ty of Heatezas when the Heat of red-hot Iron aftecteth rather 
ro mount upwards, than to move downwards? The example 
therfore of Particular Topique may be made in chis manner, 
in the meane, what we have begun to adviſe, we doe agen 
admoniſh, which is;that men vary their Particular Topiques 
ſo, as after further Progreſſion made by Jnquiry , they doe 
ſubſticute one,and after that another Top1quezit ever they de- 
ſiretoreach the top of Sciences. As for us, we attribute ſo 
much to Particular Topiques, as we doe deſigne to makea 
Particular Worke of them upon ſome Subjects in Nature, 
which are more obſerveable, and more ob{cure , For we are 
(Commanders of Queſtions , not ſo of things . Andthus much 


of Invention. 
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1ThePartition of the Art of Iudging, into Indement by Induttion. 

9. Andby Syllogiſme . Of the firit a Colleftion is made in the New 

Organ, y. The firſt Partition of Iudgment by SyKogiſmeinto Re- 

duction, Direft , and Inverft. Y. The ſecond Partition thereof, 

znto Analytique Art: and the K nowleage of Elenches, TI. TheDi- 

viſion of the Knowledge of Elenchs, into Elenchs of Sophiſmes. 

9. Into Elenchs of Interpretation of Termes. $. And into Elenchs 

of Images,or Idolaes. 111. The Diviſion of I1dolaes. 9. Into Im. 

preſitons from the Generall Nature of Man,or [dola Tribiis. ), 17- 

to Impreſſions from the Individualltemper of Particulars, or [dola 

| SPCc its. Y. 2znto Impreſs. 03s by Words ; and Communicative Na- 
ture,or[dola Fori. 1V. An Appendix of the Art of Indging,name- 


ly of the Analogie of Demonſtration according to the Nature of 
the Subject, 


P32 ET usnow paſleto Indgment, or the Art of Tudg- 

a keg ing which handleth the Nature of Proofes,or Demon- 
272 ſtrations . And inthis Art of Tudging ( as alſo ge- 
nerally it is accepted) a Conclufion t inferredzeither by Induttie 
00.07 elſe by Syllogiſme : For Enthymemes , and Examples are 
only the abridgements of theſe two . As for Iudgmentthat 
tis by Indudti9n we need nothing doubt. For by one and the 
ſame Operation of the Mind that which us ſought:u both found and 
Iudged . Neither is the thing perte&ted by any meane , but 
immediately after the ſame manner , for molt part, as it is 
in Seyſe:For Senſe,in hir Primarie objects, doth ar once ſeize 
upon the ſpecies of an obje&t,and conſentto the truth there- 
of.But it is otherwiſe in Syllogiſme,the Proofe whereof is not 
'% Immediate,but perfeRted by a Mean;and therefore the Juyen- 
tion of the Medium is one thing , and the. Tudgment of the conſt- 

quence of Argument is another For the mind firſt diſcourſeth ,af- 
terwards reſts ſatisfied . But a vitious forme of Indution we ut- 
terly diſclaime ;' a Legitimate Forme we referre over tothe 
New Organ. Therefore enough in this place, of Judgment 

by Indufion. 
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$ Forthat other Iudgment by Syllogiſme , to what pur 
pole is it to ſpeake , ſeeing this is by the ſubtle files off fe 
mens wits almoſt worne aways and reduced into many D 
minute peeces ? And no maryell being it is a thing hath ſuch C 
Sympathie with mans underſtanding. For the mind of man C 
fr 

ot 

L 


doth wonderfully endeavour and extremely covet thx, that it may 
not be penfile, but that it may light upon ſomething fixt , and im- 
moveable , onwhich as on a firmament it may ſupport it ſelfezin its 
Fwift motions and diſquifitions. Surely, as Ariſtotle endevoureth 
= _ to prove , That in all motion of © Bodtes there is ſome point quieſ- let 
mo cent;and very elegantly expoundeththe Ancient Fable of Atlas, | m 
that ſtood fixed,and bare up the heavens fromfalling.to be meant | 1, 
of the Poles of the World , whereupon the (ſonverfion is accom- ra 
pliſht. In like manner men doe earneſtly ſeeketo have ſome Atla, tit 
or Axeltree of their Cogitations within themſelves, which may is 
ſome meaſure moderate the fluttuations, and wheelings of the un- Y B} 
derſtanding , tearing itmay be, the falling of their heaven. } m 
Therefore men have haſtned tao faſt to ſ#t downe Principles of ry 
Sciences, about whicb all the varietie of Diſputations might turns } Se 
without perill of ruine or Subver fion. Fn truth not knowing that be } Ju 
whotoo early layes hold on certainties, will conclude in ambigui- we 
ties;and he that ſeaſonably ſuſpends bis Iudgment, ſhall attaineto } ph 
(ertainties. in 
$ Sothenitis manifeſt, that this Art of Judging by Syll- 
Liſme is nothing elle, but the reduction of Propofitionsto 
Þrinciples,by middletermes; and Principles are underſtood 
to be agreed of by all, and areexempt from Argument. But 
the invention of middle termes is permitted to the tree fa- 
gacity,& purſuit of mens wits. This Rednttion is of two kinds, 
Dirett and Juverted. Dirett iswhen the Propoſition is redu- 
ced to the Principle, which is calPd Probation Oftenfive. In- 
verſed is > when the Contradictorie ofthe Propoſition is re- 
duced to the ContradiQorie of the Principle ; whichthey 
terme a Probation from incongruitie , or an abſurdity . The 
numberalſoofmiddleterms, or their ſcale is diminiſhed 
or increaſed, as they areremoy'd from the Principle of the 
Propoſition. | 


q Treſe 
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$ Theſe grounds laid,we will divide the Art of Indgment (as 
for moſt part generally it is ) «90 Analytique Art , andthe 
Doftrine of Elenchs ; the one givech DireRion ; the other 
Caution . Foy Analytique ſetteth downe the ttue formes of 
Conſequences of Arguments;by a variation,and defleion, 
from which, the Concluſion is deprehended to be errone- 
ous; andthis part containes in ita kind of Elench, or Redar- 
ution. For, as it is ſaid , Refum Gf ſui index eſt,t& obliqui. V Euclid. 
Nowvihſtandiog it is the lafeſt way to ſet downe E- Os 
lenchs as Monitors 3 whereby Fallagies, which otherwile 
might in{nare the Iudgment , may be more eaſily detected. 
In the Analytique Part we find nothing Dee1ctexT, which 
rather is loaden'd with ſuperfluities, than any way is wan- 

ting in acceſhons. 
il The Knowledge of Elenchs we divide into three Parts: 
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Blenchs of Sophiſmes;Elenths of Jmterpretation,and Elenchs of J- 


mages or Idolaes . The Doatrine of Elenchs of Sophiſmes is ve- 
ry uſefull;for alrhough the more groſle fort of Fallactes is(as 
Seneca makes the compariſon very well; ) But as the feates of pin, a5; 
Tuglers which though we know not how they are done , yet we know 

well it is not as it ſeemes to be . Yetthe more ſubtile ſort of So- 

phiſmes doth not only puta man beſides his anſwer,but doth 

in good earneſt abule his Judgment. 

$ This Part concetning the Elenchs of Sopbiſmes is excel- 

lently handled by Ariſtotle in Precept ; but more excellently 

by Plato in cxample , not only inthe Perſon of the Ancient In Dial. iti 
Sophiſts ; Gorgias ; Hippias ; Protagoras, and Euthidemus, and '"icript. 
the reſt, bureven in the Perſon of Socrates himſelfe, who 
profeſlingrto afhirme nothing, butto infirme whatſoever 0- 

thers avouch » hath exactly expreſſed all the formes of 0bje- 
fions; Fallacies,and Redargwions. Wherefore in this part we 

have nothing De 1c1ENT. Butthis,in the meane timezis to 

be nored , that though we make the ingenuous and princi- 

pall uſe of this Knowledgeto confift in this , That Sophiſmes 

may be redargued; yet it 15 manifeſt, that the degenerate and cor- 

Wupt uſe thereofis imploy*d to contrive, and impoſe, captions and 
Contradiftions,by theſe Sophiſmes ; which paſſeth for a great Fa- 


cultte 
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cultie,and no doubt is of great advantage . Though the diffe. 
rence was elegantly made by one berwixt an Orator, and a 
Sophiſt , That the one is as the Grey-Hound,which hath his ad. 
vantage inthe race; the other asthe Harewhich hath hir advan. 

tape inthe turne. 
$ Now follow Elenchi Hermenie , for {o we will call 
them, borrowing the Wordzrather thanthe Senſe,from Ari. 
Fotle . And herelet us call to mens memorie what we have 
ſaid before, (when we handled Primitive Philoſophie ) of 
tranſcendent,and adventitiou Conditions,or Adjuntts of Entitie, 
they be Majoritie, Minoritie; Much, Litle; Prioritie, Poſteriori- 
tie,Identitie, Diverfitie, Power, Att, Habit, Prrvation, Totality, 
*Partialitie , AGivitie , Paſſivitie , Motion, Quiectude; Entity, 
Non-Entity,and thelike.Bur ſpeciallyletmenremember,and 
obſerve the different Contemplations of theſe Properties, 
which is,chat they may be inquiredzeither Phyfically, or Lo- 
gical!y, The Phyticall handling of theſe adherent Qualities 
we have alſigned to Primitive Philoſophie . The Logicall re- 
mainetrh,8rch atis the yery thing which we here ſtile Do&ri- 
 namdetlenchis Hermenie,cthe Knowledge of the Elenches of In- 
zerpretation . This indeed is a found & materiall Portion of 
Knowledge : For theſe Comune and generall Notions have this 
Nature that in all diſpmtations they every where intervene;ſo as if 
they be not by acarefull Tudgment accurately diſtinguiſht at firſt; 
they may wwderfully overcloud the whole light of Diſputations, 
and even bring the caſe tothat paſſe , that the Diſputations ſhall 
be reſolved into a skirmiſh of words. For Aquivocations,and er- 
ronious acception of words (ſpecially of this Nature) arethe S9- 
Þbiſmes of Sophiſmes. Wherefore it ſeemeth better ro conſti- 
tutea Treatiſe of them apart , than to receive them into 
Prime Philo[ophy,l meane Metapbyfique , or to annexe them 
asa part of Analytiques, which AriStotle very confuſedly hath 
———_— done. And we have given it a name from the nature and Ute; 
a for the right uſe is plainly Redargution z and Caution about 
the acception of words . Nay that Part of Predicaments tou- 
ching Caurions, of not confounding , and tranſpoſing the 
texmes of Definitions and Diviſions , if it were rightly me - 
ruted, 
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tured, would be of ſingular uſe,in our judgment, and mighe 
ficly be referred hether. And thus much of the Elenchs of In- 
terpretatton, 
lil As for the Elenchs of Jmages or Idolaes, certainly Fdolaes * 
are the profoundeſt Fallacies of the mind of man . Nor doethey IDOL. 
deceive in Particulars, as the reſt doe, caſting a Cloud, and 
ſpreading ſnares over the Indgment; butapertly from a cor- 
rupt, and crookedly-ſet prediſpoſition of the mind; which 
doth,as it were,wreſt and infect all the anticipatious of the 
underſtanding . For the mind of man (drawn over, and clou- 
ded withthe fable Pavillion of the Body) is fo farre from 
being like a ſmooth, equall, and cleere Glaſſe, which might 
fincerely take and refle&t the beames of things, according 
rotheir true incidence; that it is rather like an inchanted 
Glafle, full of Superſtitions;Apparitions,and Impoſtures. 
S A1dolaes are impoſed upon the underStanding , either hy 
the univerſall Nature of man in generall. Or from the individu- 
all X ature of Particulars ; or by words , or nature Communica- 
#ive. The firſt ſort of Images we wontto call, IdolaTribiis, 
the ſecond, Jdola Speciis; the third, Idola Fori. Theres alſoa ygy or. 
fourth kind,which wecall, Jdo/a Theatri, and is introduced Lrs. r. 
by depraved Theories or Philoſophies, and perverſe Lawes oj nay 
Demonſtrations ; but this kind may be denied and put off, 
wherefore wepaſle it over for the preſent.Butthe other doe 
plainly beſtege the mind, nor can they ever be quite remo- 
ved,or extirpared. Thereforelet none expect any Analytique 
Art in theſe; butthe knowledge of Elenchs concerning theſe 
Idolaes is a Primarie Knowledge. Nor (to ſpeaketruth )can 
this Knowledge of 1dolaes be reduced into Art; but only by 
a contemplative wildome, we may be inſtructed to beware 
of them. As for a juſt and more ſubtile Treatiſe thereof, we 
referre that to the Noyum Organum,touching upon themin a 
generality in this place. 
$ Tdola Tribus 1s thus exemplified, The Nature of the mind 
of man is more affefted with Afjirmatives and Attives , than "-aohioqury 
with Negatives and Privatives, whereas in a ju$t and regular Aph.XLV. 
courſe it ſhould preſent it ſelfe equal to both . Butthe mind of LI. 
I 1 


excluſive. 
man 
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man, if a thing have once bin exiſtent, and held good,re- 
ceives a deeper Impreſſion thereof , than if the ſamething, 
farre more often faild and fell out otherwiſe ; which is the 
roote; as it were, of all ſnperſtition and vaine Credulity. $9 
that he anſwered well to him that ſhewed him the great 
number of Pi&ures of ſuch as had ſcaped Shipwrack , and 
had paid their vowes ; and being preſt with this Interroga. 
Ces tive-Whether be did not now confeſſe the Divinity of Neptune? re- 
'* turndthis counter-queſtion by way of anſwer; y-a,but where 
are they paintedthat are drowned ? And there is the ſame rea- I; 

ſon of all ſuch like Superſtitions,as in Aſtrologic; Dreames; 
Divinations,and the reſt. An other Inſtance isthis,The Spirit of 

man being it ſelfe of an equall and uniforme Subſtance , doth pre- 
ſuppoſe,and faine a greater equality, and uniformitic in Nature, 

than intruth therews . Hencethathion of the Mathemarici- 

V.DIGRES. ans, that in the heavenly © Bodies all is moved by perfett Cireles; 
rejecting ſpirall Lines . ſo it comes to paſle that whereas |} Þ. 
there are many things in Nature, as it were Moxodica , and 


full of imparity , yer the conceipts of men ſtill faine and Ke: 
frame unto themſelves, Relatives; Parallels, and ( omjugates. | th 
Elem. Io- For upcn this ground » the Element of Fire and its O»be is W 
nis vide brought in to keepe [quare with the other three , Earth, Water; ab 
Digrele Aire. The (hymiques have ſer outa fanaticall Squadron of pl 
the word, faining by a moſt vaine conceipt , inthoſe their | 
foure Elements ( Heaven; Aire, Water, and Earth)chere are C 
Paracel. found to every one parallel and conforme ſpecies. The third (| 
Fludd« FP xample hath ſome afhnitie with the former, That man is, as ps 
—— \the common meaſfare and mirror ,or glaſſeof Nature ; for as 
it is not credible (if all Particulars were fcann'd and noted) C 
what atroupe of Fifions and Idolaes the reduction of the of 


operations of Nature, to the {imilicude of humane Actions, C: 

hath brought into Philoſophie;l lay this very fanſie , thatit 

; ſhould be thought that Nature doth the ſame things that man doth. 
TRIO Neither are thele much better than the Hereſie of the 4#- fi 
ceph.Hiſt. thropomorphites , bred in the Cells and ſolitude of grofle and 
Eccl.lib 11 jonorant Monkes,or the Opinion of Epicurw anfwerablero W 
the ſame in Heatheniſme, who ſuppoſed God to be of Hu- th 


mane 
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mane ſhape. But Velleimthe Epicurean needed not to have 
asked , why God ſhould have adorned the heavens with 
ſtarres and lights,as if he had bin an Z4ilts; one that ſhould 
have fet forth ſome magnificent ſhewes or playes:tor if that 
great Workman had canform'd himſclfe tothe imitation 
of an diler,he would have caſtthe ſtarres into ſome plea- 
ſantand beautifull workeszand orders,like the curious roofs 
of Palaces,whereas one can ſcarce -find in ſuch an infhnite 
numbzr of ſtarres a Poſture in ſquare, or Triangle, or right- 
Line. So different a harmony there is betweene-the Spirit of 
mans andthe Spirit of thewirld. F4 

$ --7dolaSpecaxare derived from the Tudividuall Comple- NOV.OR. 


x08 of every Particular in refpeFt of Mind, andof Body; as aife, ru LIL 


from Education; (\uſtome, and Fortuitow Events, whichbe- 44 L1x. 


tall every man. For it is anexcellentemblemc:thar of Plats's 

(Cave; for certainly (tolergoe the exquiliceſubrilcieof that Plar. de 
Parable) ifa man werecontinued/from his Childhood un- Rep-VH: 
to mature Age in a Grot, ar a dark and-\ubterrancous Cave, 
and then ſhould come ſodainly abroad, and ſhould behold 
this ſtately Canopie of heaven , and the Furniture of the 

World; without doubt he would have many ſtrangeand 

ablurd imaginations come into' his mind, and peo- 

ple his braine.So in like manner welivein the.view of hea- 

ven; yet our Spirits are incloſed in the Caves of our Bodies; 
Complexions, and Cuſtomes, which muſt needs miniſter 

unto us infinite images of errors,and vain Opinions, if they 

doe fo ſeldome; & for ſo ſhort a ſpace appear above ground, 

out of their holes ; and\doe not cominually live under the 
Contemplation of Nararezas in the open Aire. That Parable 
of Heraclitur doth well ſuite with this embleme of *Plaro's - N. L;. 
Cave that men {eek Sciences im their owne proper World, and nos "© 
in the greater World. 017/561: 01, 21 3T 

9. \Bur 1dola Fori are mo$Þ troubleſome, which out of a tacite NOV.OR 

fipulation amongſt men, onching the impoſition of words, abt RR IK, 
nanres; have infinuated themſelves into: the 'wnderſtanding . ad Lxl, 
Words commonly are impoſed according tothe capacity of 

the People; and diſtinguiſh things by ſach differences,asthe 


Li2 Vulgar 
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Vulgarare capeable off; and when a more preſcifive conce- 
ption,and a more diligent obſervation would'diſcerne, and 
{eparatethings better;the noiſe of = peat en confounds 
and interrupts them . Andthat which is the remedy to this 
inconvenience(namelyDefinitions)in manypoints 1s notare. 
medy ſufficient for the diſeaſe,becauſethe Definitions them- 
ſelves conſiſt of words, and words beget words . For 4. 
though we preſume that we aremaſters of our words, and 
| Agell.N. expreſſions; and it is ſoon ſaid, loquendum ut vulgus,(enticn- 

Alu. eons ut ſapientes,and that words of Art, which are of autho- 
rity only with the Learn'd, may ſeeme togive ſome ſatisfa- 
Rion to this defet ; and that the Definitions whereof we 
have ſpoken-premiſed, and preſuppoſed in Arts according 
to the wiſdome of the Mathematicians » may be of forceto 
correc the depravedacceprations of words ; yet all this{e- 
cures us not from the cheating ſlights and charms of words, 
which many waiesabuſe us, and offer violence totheun- 
derſtanding; and afterthe manner of the Tartars Bow, doe 
ſhootback upon the judgment from whence they came. 
Wherefore this diſcale muſt have a new kind of remedy,and 
of more efficacy. But we doe now touch theſe in paſſage 
briefly,in the meanetime reporting this Knowledge which }F - ; 


we will call, zhe Great Elenchs , or the Doctrine of Jdolaes, . 
Native and adventuall of themind of man to be Dee 1c1- 
ENT, But wereferre ajuft Treatiſe thereof tothe Novun FM 
Orpanaes. be 
IV There remains one part of Judgment of great excel- b 
DE ANA- lency,which likewiſe we ſer downe as DerictenT.Forin- as 
LOGIA deed Ariſtotle noteth the thing , but no where purſuerh the þ 
DEN acquiring it. The Subje of this Canon isthis |} * 
STRATI. Manner of acquiring it. The Subje& of this Canon is this, Þ 
ONVM. The different kind of Demonſirations aud Proofes,to different kind * 
of Matter and Subjetts , ſothat this Doctrine containeth the 
Ed.Lib. » {#dications of Indications.For Ariſtotle advileth well,That we 4 . 
© Ray notrequire Demonitrations from Orators , or Perſwafions ſl 
from Mathematicians, ſo that if you miſtake inthe kind of 7 
Proofe, the judicature cannot be upright and perfe&t . And ſl 
{ceing there are foure kinds of Demonſtrations either by im- K 


mediate 
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mediate Conſent, and commune Notiens, or by Induftion, or by 7 
Syllogiſme, or by that which Ariftotle calls Demonſtration in 
orbeyor in Circle, (thatis not from the more knownnotions, 
but down right);every of theſe Demonſtrations hath certaine 
Subje&s,and matter of Sciences, wherein reſpectively they 
have chiefeſt uſe; other Subjects from which reſpectively 
they ought to be excluded. For a rigor and curiofity in requi- 
ring too ſevere profes in ſome things ; much more a facilitic and 
remiſfion in reſting ſatisfied in ſhighter Proofes , are to be num- 
bred amongſt thoſe prejudiceswhich have bin the greateſt Cau- 
ſes of detriment, and impediment to Sciences. Thus much con- 


cerning the Art of Indging. 


CAP. V. 


_—— 


1 The Partition of rt Retentive , or of Memorie, into the Know- 
ledge of the Helpes of Memorie. Y and the K wowledge of the CMe- 
morieit ſelfe. 11. The Diviſion of the DoFrine of wMemoric in- 
to Prenotion. I) avd Embleme. 


2 WH > E will divide the Art of Retaining or of ( 'uſtodie,in- 
DV to two Knowledges, that is, intothe Knowledge of the 


AO fe DY; 


25a Helps of Memorie.andthe Knowledgeof the Memory 
tt ſelfe. Aſſiſtant to Memory is writing;and it muſt by all means 
be noted. that Memory ofic ſelfewithout this ſupport, would 
be too weake for prolixe and acurate matters; wherein ir 
could no way recover,orrecall it ſelfe, but by Scripture. And 
this ſubſidiary ſecond is alſo of moſt ſpeciall ule in Induttive 
Philoſophy ,and the Iuterpr etation of Nature . For a man may 
as well perfe&t and ſumame up the (omputations of an E. 
phemerides by meere Memory; as comprehend the Interpre- 
tation of Nature by meditations, andthenude, and native 
ſtrength of Memory; unleſſe the ſame Memory be alhſted by 
Tables and Indices provided forthart Purpoſe . Buttolet goe 
the Interpretation of Nature, which is a. new Knowledge; 


there ſcarcely can beathing more uſefull even to ancient, 
113 and 
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and popular Sciences » than aſolid , and good Aideto Me- 
mory; that is, a ſubſtanciall and Learned Digeſt of Commoy 
þlaces.Neither am I ignorant , that the referring of thoſe things 
we reador learne, into Commou-Places , u imputed byſome az x 
Prejudice to Learning, as caufing a retardation of Reading , aud 
aſlothfiull relaxation to Memory.Burt becauſe itis a Counterferr 
thing in Knowledge, to be forward and pregnant,  unleſſe 
you be withall deepe and full; I hold thatrhe diligence, and 
paines in calle&ing Common-Places, is of great uſe and cer- 
rainty in ſtudying; as that which Subminifters Copie to In: 
vention;and contracteth the ſight of Iudgmentto a ſtrength. 
But thi 1s true , that of the Methods and Syntagmes of Common- 
Places which we have ſeene;there is none tbat is of any worth ; for 
that in their Titles,they meerly repreſent tbe face, rather of a 
Schoolesthan of the world,exhibiting Vulgar and Pedanticall Dis 


vifions , and not ſuch a) any way penetrate the Marrow and Pith he 
of things. an 
$ Asfor Memory it{elfe; that inmy Iudgment hetherto 5 
hath bin looſely,and weakly inquired into. Thereis indeed ch: 
an Art extant of it,but we are certaine that there may be had } 
both|berter Precepts for the confirming and ws: +1 Me- lo) 
mory,than that Art comprehendeth , and a better Practice of = 
that Art may be ſet downe,than that which is receiv'd. Nei- Y Þ 
ther doe we doubt ( if any man have amind to abuſe this th, 
Artto oftentation ) butthat many wonderfull and prodigi- P! 
ous matters may be performed by ic.But for uſe(asit is now th 
.managed )itis a barren thing , Yer this in the meane time fir 
wedoe nottaxe it withall that ic doth ſupplant, or ſurcharge ha 
Natural Memory: (as commonly is objected) bur thar tis Jn 
not dexterouſly appliedto lend aſſiſtance to Memory in bu- P 
ſineſſe,and ſerious occaſions .. And we havelearned this (it h; 
may be from our praftiſed Courſe in a civile calling) that a\ 


whatſoever makes: oftentation of Art, and gives no afſu- 
rance of uſe,we eltime as nothing worth, For to repeate on 
the ſodaine a great number of names or words , upon once ſe 

hearing,in the ſame order they were delivered; or topowre 
forth a number of a, verſes upon any argument ex tewpore; 

| ol 
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or totaxe every thing that falls out in ſome ſatyricall ſimile, 
or the turning of every thing toa jeſt; orthe cluding of eye- 
ry thing by a contradiCtionor cavill; and the like ; whereof 
in the faculties ofthe mind there is a great ſtore; and ſuch as 
by wit and prattice may be exalted to a great degree of 
wonder. All theſe and the like, we make no more ra 
on of, than we doe of the agilities, and tricks of Tumblers, 
Buffones,& Iuglers. For they are almoſt ail one thing, ſeeing 
theſe abuſe the Powers ofthe Body , theſe the Powers of 
the mind ; and perchance they may have ſome ſtrangeneſle 
in them;burtlitle or no worthineſle. JF 
Il This Art.of Memory is built upon two Intentions, Pr e- 
notion and Emblem. we call Prenotion a Precifion of endleſſe 
inveſtigation;tor when a man would recall any thing to Me- 
mory,it he have no Prenstion or Preception of that he ſeeketh) 
he ſearcheth indeed , and taketh paines, rounding this way 
and that way, as ina maze of infinitie . Burt if he have any 
certaine Prenotion , preſently that which is infinite is diſ- 
charged & cut off; and the queſting of the Memory is brought 
within a more narrow compaſle; as in the hunting of a Fal- 
low Deere within the Parke. Therefore it is evident, that 
Method helpes the Memory ; tor Prenotion ſuggeſteth that it 
muſt agree with order.So verſes are ſooner gotten by heart 
than Proſe, for if a man make a douhttull ſtand at a word, 
Prenotion prompts him that the word which agrees with 
the verſe, muſt be of ſuch a Nature. And this Prenztion is the 
firſt part of Artificiall Memory . For in Memory Artificial we 
have places digeſted & provided before hand:But we make 
Jmages extemporezaccording as the preſent ſhall require. But 
Prenotios doth admoniſh that the Image muſt be ſuch as 
hath ſome reſemblance with the Place, this is that which 
awaketh,and in ſome ſort muniteth the Memory inthe chaſe 
of what we lecke. 
$ Embleme deduceth Conceptions Jutellefiuall to Images 
ſenfible, and thatwhich is ſenfible, more forcibly ſtrikes the Me- 
mory, and is more eafily imprinted, thanthat whichis Jntelleu- 
all . So we ſee that eventhe Memory of Beaſts is ſtirr*d up by 
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aſenfible obje&t,not by an Jntellefwall.So you will more ea. 
fily remember the Image of a Hunts-man purſuing the Hare, 
or of an Apothecary letting in order his Boxes, or of aPe. 
dant making a ſpeech,or of a boy reciting verſes by heart, or 
of a leſter ating upon a ſtage , than the Notions of Invention. 
Diſpoſition; Elocution, Memory; Attion . There are other things 
that pertaineto the helpe of Memory (as we ſaid even now ) 
but { th Art which now is in uſe conſiſts of theſe two lnten. 
tions now ſet downe , To purſue the Particular Defetts of 
Arts, would be to depart rea our intended Purpoſe, 
Whereforeletthus much luffice for the Art of Retatnineg, or 
of Cuftodie . Now wedeſcend in order to the fourth mem. 
ber of Logique, which handles Tradition and Elocution, 
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THE SIXTH BOOK OF 


FRANCIS LO. VERVLAM 


VICOUNT S$S ALBAN. 


OF THE 
DIGNITY AND ADVANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING, 


To the K ING. 


CAP. I. 


I The Partition of the Art of Tradition into the DotFrine of theOr- 
. ganof Speech . The Dottrine of the Method of Speechz Anathe Do+ 
ftrine of the 1lſuſtration of Speech, Y The Partition of the Do- 
arineof the Organ of Speeed z into the Knowledge of the Notes of 
things, of Speaking, ana of Writing ; of which the twolaF# conſtitute 
Grammar, and the Partitions thereof. Y., The Partition of the 
Knowledge of the Notes of things ; into Hieroglyphiques , And inte 
Charatters Reall, Il. A ſecond Partition of Grammar , into Lite- 
rarie and Philoſophicall. TIT. An Aggregation of Poefie,referring 
to Meaſure , untothe Knowledgeof Speech , An Ageregation of the 
Knowledge of Cyphers tothe Knowledge of Writing, 


aa E RTAINLY anyman may aſſume the liber- 
FIT ty (Excellent King) if he beſo humourd, to jeſt 

2 andlaughat himſelſe, or his owne Projects. 
D Who'then knowes whether this worke of ours | 
be not perchance a Tranſcript out of an Ancient Booke po 
tound amongſt the Books of thar famous Library of S.Ui- & 458; du 
@or, a Catalogue whereof M. Fra. Rabelais hath colleted? *9rParagy 
For there a Book is found entitled Foxxicarium ARTI- 
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De Inter. 
pret. 


uM ; wee have indeed accumulated a litle heape of 
ſmall Dui, andlaid up many Graines of Arts and Sciences 
cherein,whereto Ants may creepezand there repoſe a while, 
and ſo betake themſelves to new labours . Nay the wiſeſtof 
Kings ſends the ſlothfull of what ranke or qualitie loever, 
untothe Ants; and thoſewe define tobe flarbfull , whoſe only 
care is tolive uponthe maine ſtockbut not to improve it by ſowing 
the Ground of Sciences over againe,and reaping a new Harveſt. 

1 Nowlet wcome unto the Art of Delrvery , or of Expreſ- 
fing, and Transferring thoſethings which are Iwvented, Tudged. 
and laid up in the Memory ; which, by a generall name , wewil! 
terme Tradition. This comprehendeth init all Arts touching 
Words , & Speeches; for though Reaſon be,as it were the Soul: 
of Speech , yet in the manner of handling,Reaſon and Speech 
ſhould be ſeparate,even as the Soule and the ©Body are. We 
will divide theſe Traqiive Sciences into three Parts;into the 
Knowledge concerning the Organ of Speech , intothe Knowledge 


concerning the Method of Speech; ,and into the Knowledge con- 


cerning the Illuſtration or Ornament of Speech. 

\. $4 The Knowledge concerning the Organ of Speech gene- 
rally receiv'd , which is alſo called Grammer, hath: rwo 
Parts;the one of Speech, the other of Writing . For AriStotle 
faith well > Words are the Images of Cogitations , letters are the 
Images of words; we will al{igne both to Grammer.But to de- 
rive the matter ſomewhat higher before we come to Gram- 
mer, and the parts thereof now'fer downe; we muſt \| peake 
of the Organof Tradition in generall . For there ſeemes to be 
other Traditive Emanations belides Words and Letters. For 
this is certaine whatſoever may be diſtinguiſhr into diffe- 
rences, ſufficient for number, ro expreſle the variery of No- 
tions ( ſothoſe differences bepetceptiblere ſenſe}; may be 
the Convoy of the Cogitations:froma man.'toman.. For we 
ſce Nations of different Language: to rrade with one the 0- 
ther,well enoughto ferve theirturne, by Geſtures. Nay inthe 
Practice of many.that. have bindumbeanddeafe from their 


birth, and otherwiſe were ingthious,, we have ſeen ſtrange 


Dialogues held between chem, and their frtends,vwho have 


learn'd 


oy 


kD — 


lcarn'd their Geſtures . Moregver it ii now generally knowne 
chat in in Chinazand the Provinces of the high Leyanc,there 
arcat this day in uſe, certaine Regl,, arid not Nominall Chara- 
Gers, that is, ſuchas exprefle neither Letters,norWords, but 
Things , and Notions : in ſo much that many Countries that 
underſtand not. one an others. Language , but - conſent- 
ing in ſuch kind of Chara#ers ( which are more generally 
received amongſt them ) can communicate one with a- 
nother by ſuch Figures written ; ſo. as every Country 
canread and deliver in his owne native tongue, the mea- 
ning of any Book written with theſe Charatters. 

$ Nmesthereforeof things, which without the helpe 


* 


and mediation of Words {1gnifhe Things , are. of two ſorts; DE NO- 


whereof the firſt ſort is ſignificant of Congruitie; the other ad 


placitum.Ot the former ſort ate Hieroglyphiques and Geſtures, 


of the later are-thoſe which we call-Chara&ers:Reall . The 
uſe of Hieroglyphiques is very ancient, and had-in a kind of 
Veneration ; eſpecially amongſt the Egyptians , one of the 
moſt Ancient Nations: So that Hieroglyphiques-ſeem to have 
bin a firit-borne writing, and elder than'the Elements of Let- 
ters;unleſſe,it may besthe Letters ofthe Ebrews . As for Ge- 
ſures they are,as it were, Tranſttory Hieroglyphiques. For as 
words pronounced vaniſh , writings. remaine ; lo Hierogly- 
phiques expreſſed by Geſtaresare tranſient, but Painted,per- 
manent. As when *Periander being conſulted with, howto 
preſerve a Tyranny, bid the Meſſenger ſtand till, aud he wal- 
king ina Garden opt all the bigheſt Flowers, ſignifying the 
cutting of,and the keeping low of the Nobility ; did as well 
make uſe of a Hieroglyphique, as if he had dravyne the ſame 
upon Paper. This in the meane is plain; thar Hieroglyphiques 
and Geſtures ever have ſome ſimilitude with the. thing fig- 
nified,and are kind of Emblemes. wherefore we havenamed 
them the 7Notes of things from Congruitie.But Charaters Reall 
have nothing of Embleme in them ; bur are plainly dumbe 
and dead Figures,as the Elements of Letters are; and only de 
viſed ad Placitum and confirmed by Cuſtome as by a tacite 
agreement. And it is manifeſt oy that there muſt needs be 
2 2 
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2vaſtnumiber ofthers for wriring; arleft fo many as there 
ate Radicall words. Wherefore this portion of Knowledge 
concerning the Or gan of Speeshawphich uu of the Notes of Things we 
report as DEe1c1enT. And though it may ſeeme of nogreat 
uſe,conſidering that Words 8 wramgs by Letters are themoſt 
apt Organs of Tradition; yet we thought good to make men. 
tion of it here,as of a knowledge not to be deſpiſed. For we 
here handle,as it were,the Coynes of things Intellefinall;and it 
will notbe amiſſe to know, that as Money may be made of 
other matter beſides Gold and Silver; ſo there may be ſtam. 
ped other Notes of things beſides Words and Letters. 

11 Letus proceed to Grammer ; tha doth bearethe office 
a4 it were, of an Vſher toother Sciences;a place not very honoura- 
ble, yet veryneceſſary, afpecially ſceing that in our age Sciences 
are chiefly drawne from Learned Languages , and not from Mo- 
ther-tongues. Nor isthe dignity thereof to be eſtimed meane, 
ſceing it ſupplies the place ofanAntidote, againſt that Ma- 
lediftion-of the Confufion of Toypnes . Surely the Induſtry of 
man ftrivethto reſtore, and redintegrate himſelfe inthoſe 
BenediRtions, which by his guilt he forfeited ; and by all o- 
ther Arts, armes and ſtrengthens ' himſelfe againſt tharfirſt 
Gen,;. generall Curſe of rhe Sterility of the earth , and the eating of 

Þrs bread in the ſweat of his browes . Bur againſt that ſecond 

Cncle,vvhich was the (,onfufion of Tongues, he calls inthe afii- 

ſtance of Grammer, The uſe hereof in ſome Mother-tongues 

is indeed very ſmall; - in forraine rongues more large; bur 

moſt ample in ſuch:tongues, as have ceaſedto bevulgar,and | 
'areperpetuated only in Books, 

© $ © Wewill divide Grammer intotwo ſorts, whereof tbe one is 

Literaryghe other Phileſophicall.. The one is-meerly applicd 

to Languages, that they may be more ſpeedily learned, or 

mote correRedly and purely ſpoken. Theother in a ſort doth 

___ miniſter, and is ſubſervientto*Phileſophie. In this later part 

Suet.in Tul-\;hich is Philoſophical, ve find that Ceſar writ Books De A- 

cru NALOGA 5 and itis a queſtion whether thoſe Books han- 

TiCa , Aled this Philoſophical Grammer whereof we ſpeake ? 

PHANs. OuropiniGh isthatthere was notany high and ſubrile mat- 

ter 
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terin them > bur only that they deliver'd.Precepxs of a pure 


and perfect ſpeech, not depraved by popular Cuftome; nor 
corrupted and polluted by over-curious affeQtation; in 
which kind C#ſar cxcell'd . Notwithſtanding, admoniſh'r by 
ſuch a worke, we have conceiv'd and comprehended in 
our mindza kind of Grammerzthat may diligently enquire, 
not the Analogie of words one with another, bur the Analogie 
betyveen Words and Things , or Reaſon; beſides that Jn- 
terpretation of Nature,vvhich is ſubordinate to Logique. Tru- 
ly Words are the foot-ſteps of Reaſon; and foot-iteps doe 
give ſome indications of the Body ;wherefore we will give 
{ome generall deſcription of this. And firſt we doenot al- 


low that curious inquiry which Plato an excellent man pur- In Cratyl. 


ſued, touching the impoſition and original Etymology of names. 
conceiving it, 4s if words had not bin impoſed at firſt, ad Placi- 
zum , but were fignificantly derived and deduced from a certaine 
reaſon and intendment.Certainly aneclegant and pliant ſpecu- 
lation, which might be aptly fain'd and made'ſquaretothe 
purpoſe;and by reaſon itfeemeth toſearch the (ſecrets of An- 


riquity,in ſome kind reverend. Bur yer ſparingly mixt with 
truth,and without fruit. But without queſtion that would be 


a molt excellent kind of Grammer (as we luppole ) if ſome 
man throughly inſtructed-in many Languages,as well Lear- 
ned,as Mother-tongues ſhould wtitea Treatiſe of the diverſe 
Proprieties of Languages,ſhewing in what points every par= 
ticular Languagedid excell ; and in what pointsit was Dz- 
FICIENT . For ſo Tongues might be enricht and perfeed/by 
muruall intertrafique one with another ; and a-moſt faire 


Image of ſpeech (like the Venus of Apelles) ; and agoodly 


patrerne for the true expreſſion of the inward ſenſe ofthe 
mind, might be drawne from every'part which is excellent 
in every Language . And withall noflight ConjeRtures, buc 
ſuch as were vvell worth the obſervation , might be taken 
(which a'man perchance would litle think ) -couching the 
naturall diſpoſitions and cuſtomes of People, and Nations, 
even from their Languages. For Twilliggly giveeare to Crce- 
ronoting that the Grecians have not -a word ages 

K k 3 exprelle 
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EXPTC flethis Latine word, Jneptwum; becauſe(Gaich| he)the vice 


wat ſo familiar tothe Grecians , that they did not ſo much a) ac- 
knowledge themſelves guilty thereof.Certainly a Cenſure wor. 
thy a Romangravity . And what may that inferre , thatthe 
Grecians uſed ſuch a Liberty in compoſitionof words;con- 
trarywiſe the Romans wereinthis point ſevere? Surely a 
man may plainly colle& that the Grecians were more fitto 
ſtudy Arts; the Romansto manage affaires of ſtate . For di. 
Rin&ions of. Arts, for molt part, require compoſition of 
words; but matters and buſineſſe,ſimple words . But the B. 
brewes ſo ſhunne ( ompoſition , that they make choice rather to 


ftraine a Metaphor too farre thanto bring in a Compoſition . Nay 


they uſe ſo few words, and ſo unmingled, that a man may 
plainly perceive by their Tongue, that they were a Nazarite 
People, and ſeparate from other Nations . And is not tha 
worthy obſervation (though itmay ſerve to abate our high 
conceipt of our ownetimes ) that Ancient Languages were 
more full of Declenfions;Caſes;Conjugations,Tenſes,andthe like. 
the moderne commonly deſtitute of theſe,doe looſely deliver thems- 


ſetves in many expreſſions by Prepoſitions and auxiliary vyerbes, 


Certainly a man may eaſily conjecture ( however we may 
pleaſe our ſelves) thatthe wits of former times were farre 
more acute and ſ{ubtile than oursare. There are an infinite 
number of obſervations of this kind which might make up 


ajuſt Volume . Wherefore it will not be amiſſeto diſtin- 


guiſh Grammer Philoſophicali,from meere and literary Gram- 


*mer,and to ſetirdowneas Dgrictent.Vnto Grammer allo 


belongs the conſideration of all Accidents of words ; ſuchas 
are Meaſure , Sound, Accent ; but thoſe firſt infancies of ſim- 


ple Letters ( as, with whatPercuſhon of the Tongue, with 


what opening of the mouth; -with what drawing of the 


lips, with what ſtraining of the throat, the ſound of every 


Particular - Letter is robe made).belongs not unto Grammer; 
bur is a Portion of the knowledge of ſounds,to be handled un- 
der ſenſe and ſenfibility . Grammaticall ſound , whereof we 


{peake, belongs only to {weetneſle & harſhneſle of ſounds; 


of which ſome are common; for there is no Tongue butin 
| 2 ſome 
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ſome fort ſhunnes the roo much overture of concurrent 


Vowels,and the aſperities of concurrent Conſonants. There 
are other reſpe&ive lounds which are pleaſing,,, or nn- 
pleaſing to the care , according tothe tempen-of diverſe. 
Nations. The Greeke Tongne is full of Diphthonges ; the 
Latine is farre more ſparing ; the Spaniſh Tongue: 
hates ſmall-ſounding Letters > and preſently changerh 
them into; Letters of a middle tone; the 'Fongues deri- 
ved from the Gothes delight in Aſpirates ; there.are innu- 
merable of this nature's but perchance theſe are more than 
enough, 
nm Butthe meaſure of words hath brought us forth-an 
immenſe body of Art , namely Poefie ; not in reſpect of the 
matter (of which we have ſpoken before) but inreſpe of 
ſtile andthe forme of words, as Metre or Uerſe ; touching 
whichthe Art is very ſmall aud briefe, but the accefle of ex- 
amples large erty Boren Neither ought that Art ( which 
the Grammarians call Proſodta) to be only reſtrain'd to the 
Kinds and meaſures of Verſe; for there are Precepts rabe 
annext,what kind of Verſe beſt farterh every matter or fub- 
je& . The Ancients applied Heroicall Uerſe to Hiſtories and 
Laudatories;Elegies to Lamentations, Jambiques to Invettiver, 
Lyriques to Songs and Hymnes. And this wildome ot the An- 
cients is not wanting in the Poets of later Ages in Mother- 
tongues ; only this is tobe reprehended , that ſome of them 
too ſtudious of Antiquity have endevoured to draw mo- 
derne Languages to Ancient Meaſures ( as Heroique ; Ele- 
giaque;Saphiqueaand the reſt) which the fabrique and com- 
poſition of thoſe Languages , will not beare; and with- 
all is no lefſe harſh unto the eare . 'In macrers of this Na- 
ture the judgment of ſenſe is to be preferr'd before pre 
cepts of Art, ashe ſaith, i 
' ==-—( ane Forcula notre 
 Mallem (onvivis quam placuiſſe Cocis. 
Nor is this Art , but the abuſe of Art,feeing ir doth not per- 
te&t , bur perverts Nature . Asfor Poefie (whether we fpeake of 
Fables 


Mart.Ep,9 
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Fablzs , or Metre ) it is, a1we have ſaid before , as a Luxurians 
Herb brought forth without ſeed, and ſprings up fromthe ſtrength 
and rankneſſe of the ſoyle . Wherefore it runs along every where, 
andis ſoamply fpread , a4 it were a ſuperfluous labour to be curi.. 
ous of any DEFICIENTS therein ; the care therefore for this is 
takenalready. 

yg As for Accents of Words, there is no necd, thatwee 


ſpeake of ſo ſmall a matter ; unlefle, perchance, ſome may 


think it worth the noting , that there hath bin exact ob-.. 


ſervation made of the Accents off Words , but not of the 
Accents of Semtenees; yerthis , for molt part, is the generall 
Cuſtome of all men, that in the cloſe of a Period they ler 
fall their voice, in a demand they raiſe it, and many fuck 
like uſages. 

g As forwriting , that is perform'deitherby the vulgar 
Alphabet, which is every wheretcceiv'd ; orby a fecret and 
private Alphabet, which men agree upon between them- 
ſelves, which they call Cyphers. Butthe "Vulggr Orthography 
hath broughr forth unto us a Controverſie , and Queſtion, 
namely , Whether words ſhould be written as they are fpoken , or 
rather after the uſuallmanner.But this kind of writing,which 
{eemes to be reformed, which is, that writing ſhould be conſo- 
nant to ſpeaking , is a branch of unprofitable ſubrelties ; for 
Pronunciation it ſelfe every day encreaſes and alters the fa- 
ſhion;and he derivation of words eſpecially from forrain 
Languagesre utterly defac'd and extinguiſh. In briefe,ſce- 
ing writing,according to the receiv'd Cuftome, doth noway 
prejudice the manner of ſpeaking, to whatend ſhouldthis in- 
novation be brought in? 

yg Wherefore let wcometo CypHars. Their kinds are ma- 
ny,as (;yphars fimple, (,yphars intermixt with Nulloes, ornon- 
ſignificant Characters ; (/yphers of donble Letters under. one 
Charatter ; Wheele-Cyphars ; Kay-Cyphars ;("yphars of words; 

Others . But the virtues of them whereby they are to be pre- 
terr'd are Three ; That they be ready, and not Iaboriousto write; 
That they be ſure,and lie not open to Deciphering; And laſtly Hs 
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ters Miſsive fall into their hands , that have ſome command 
and authority over thoſe that write, or over thoſe to whom 
they were written ; though the Cypher it ſelfe bee ſure and 
impolsiblero be decypher d, yer the matter is liablero examina- 
tion andqueſtion ; unleſſe the Cypher be ſuch, as may be voide 
ofall ſulpition,or may eludeall examination. As for the ſhift- 
ing oft examination, there is ready prepared a new and profita- 
ble inventionto this purpoſe ; which, ſeeing it is eaſily pro- 
cured,to what end ſhould we report. it, as Deficient. The in- 
vention 1s this : That you have two ſorts of Alphabets , one 
of true Letters, the other of Non-ſignificants ; and that you like- 
wiſe fould up two Letters ; one which may carrie the ſecret , 
another ſuch as is Pony the Writer might ſend, yet with- 
out perill. Now if the Meſſenger be ftritly examined con- 
cerning the Cypher , let him preſent the Alphabet of Non-ſignifi- 
cants for true Letters , but the Alphabet of true Letters for Non- 
fignificants : by this Art the examiner falling upon the exterior 
Letter, and finding it probable,ſhall ſuſpect nothing of the in- 
rerior Letter. Bur that jealouſtes may betaken away, we will 
annexe an other invention, which,in truth,ve deviſed in our 
youth , when we were at Paris : and is a thing that yet ſee- 
meth to us not worthy to be oſt. It containeth the higheſt de- 
gree of Cypher, which is to ſignifie annia per omnia, yet 1o as the 
writing infolding , may beare a quintuple proportiog to the 
writing infolded ; no other condition or reſtriction whatſo- 
ever is required. It ſhall be performed thus : Firſt ler all the 
Letters ofthe Alphabet, by tranſpoſition, be reſolved into two 
Letters onely;for the tranſpoſition of tewoLetters by five place- 
ings will be ſufficient for 32. Differences , much more for 24. 


which is the number of the Alphabet. The example of ſuch. 


an Alphabet is on this wile. 


Ll Abt 
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An Example of a Bi-literarie Alphabet. 4 
| pl 


S« 1 di 
F © aaaad.. F '2 "3.0 i 


£ & #-:8- 6 MF 

aabha aabth ahaas. oboab. ahabs.abab5 R 
E# # &E# & SS F | 

ablaa.abbab. abfba . al bis. baaaa baaab. 


> 19 2 
baata haats. hh hh £4. 68% 


Neither is it a ſmall matter theſe Cypher-Charafters have,and 
may performe : For by this Art a way is opened, whereby a l 


man may expreſle and ſignifi the intentions of his minde, at 
any diſtance of place, by obje&s which may be preſented to 
the eye, and accommodated to the eare : provided thole ob- 
jects be capable of a twofold difference onely ; as by Bells, by 
Trumpets, by Lights and Torches, by the report of Muskets, «C; 
and any inftruments of like nature. Burt to purſue our enter- 

priſe, vvhen you addrefle your ſelfe to write, reſolve your in- 0 
ward-infolded Letter into this Bi-literarie Alphabet. Say the m- 
teriour Letter be 


Fuge. 
Example of Solut!on. 


£ 6 £ 
het bool alt aabas. 


To gether 
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Together with this ,you mult have ready ar hand aBi-formed PEER 
Alphabet, which may repreſent all the Letters of the Common Al. 
phabet, as well Capurall Letters as the Smaller Characters in a 


double forme, as may fit every mans occaſion. 


An Example of a Bi-formed Alphabet. 
a. ba b. eb. a b.e baba. Las. 
TanBELCC DDS 


Aa 'PY 4 Ak. 6: aka; 4 2 þ. &- fab. 
GheeTTGC Gogh THE 


| d. kek a. þ. a b.ab. a.b. d. kak 
PI GA IRECGS SL MACnm 


"As þ. aha hah. a. kak a.b. 2k a. 
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baba bak a. Kaka. b.akak. 
YM SS. SETS x8. VG 9.6.1. 
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Now tothe interjiour letter, which is Biliterate,you ſhall fic 
a biformed exteriour letter, winch {hall anſwer the other,let- 
ter for letter , and afterwards {et it downe. Letthe exteriour 


example be, 


Manere te -volo, donec -venero. 


An Example of Accommodation. 


a / abb z þ rh k. 


Sane to polo donec Periets 


We have annext likewiſe a more ample example of the cy- 
pher of writing omni per omnia : An interiour letter , which to 
expreſle, we have made choice of a Spartan letter ſent oncein 


a Scytale or round cypher'd ſtaffe. 
ons . Tondans cards Solis 
_—__— 710S exiTYCArgriegue 

hed 


WHATS » 
An exteriour letter , taken out of the firſt Epiſtle of Cicero, 
wherein a Spartan Lener is involyed, 


Ego 
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The knowledge of Cyphering hath dravvne on with it a know. 
ledge relative unto ir, which is the knowledge of Diſcyphering, 
or of Diſcreting Cyphers, though a man were utterly ignorant 
of the Alphabet of the Cypher, and the Capitulations of ſecrecy 
paſt between the Parties. Certainly it is an Art which requires 
Ereat paines and a good witt and 1s (as the other was )conſe- 
crate to the Counſels of Princes : yer notwirhſtanding by di- 
ligent previſion it may be made unprofitable , though , as 
things are, it be of great uſe. For if good and faithfull Cyphers 
were invented & practiſed, many of them would delude and 
foreſtall all the Cunning of the Decypherer, which yer are very 
apt and eaſie to be read or vvritten : but the ravvneſle and un- 
$kilfulneſſe of Secretaries , and Clarks in the Courts of Prin 
ces, is fuch,that many times the greateſt matters are Commit- 
ted to futile and weake Cyphers, Bur it may be, that inthe e- 
numeration,and,as it were,taxation of Arts ſome may thinke 
that vve goe about to make a great Muſter-rowle of Sciences, 
that the multiplication of them may be more admired, when 
their number perchance may be dilplayed, but their forces in 
ſo ſhort a Treatiſe can hardly be tried. But for our parts wee 
doe faichtully purſue our purpoſe , and in making this Globe 
of Sciences, we would not omitt the lefler and remoter lands. 
Neither have we (1nour opinion ) touched theſe Arts per- 
tunCtorily,chough curlorily ; but with a piercing ſtile extract- 
ed the marrow and pith of them our of a maſſe of matter.The 
judgement hereof we referre to thoſe who are moſt ableto 
judge of thele Arts. For ſeeing it #s the faſhion of many who 
Would be thought to know much , that every Where making often- 
tation of Words and outward termes of Arts , they become a wander t0 
the ignorant , but a derifion to thoſe that are Maſters of thoſe Arts : 
We hope that our Labours ſhall have a contrarie fucceſſe , Which is, 
that they may arreit the judgment of every one who is beſt vers'4 
in every particular Art; and be undervalu2d by the reſt. As 
for thoſe Arts which may lceme to bee of inferior ranke 
and order, if any man thinke wee attribute roo much 
unto them ; Let him looke about him and hee ſhall {ce 
that there bee many of ſpeciall note and great ag? in 

cheir 
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their owne Countrie , who when they come to the chiefe 
City or ſeat of the Eſtate , are but of mean ranke and (carcely 
regarded : ſo it is no marvaile if theſe ſleighter Arts, placed by 
the Principall and {upreme Sciences , ſeeme pettie things ; yet 
to thoſe that have choſen to ſpend their labours and ſtudies 
in them , they leeme great and excellent matters. And thus 
much of the Organ of Speech. 


HLLIIIS I IIA A A AA AS ASS ASS TILELILI ELSE 


CAP. IL 


1. The Doctrine touching the Method of Speech i afsigned a ſub- 
ſtantiall and principall part of Traditive knowledge : Itis entitu- 
led, The wiſedome of Deliverie, 2, Thedivers kindes of Me- 
thods are enumerated : their Profits and Diſprofits are annexed. 
3. The parts of Method two, 


i. [FESERRE us now come to the dofrine concerning the Method of 


FRM Speech: This hath bin handled as a part of Logick, 


A *. 
\£* 27, ,* _ 


$9 {o it hath found a place in Rhetoricke by the name 


of Diſpoſition. Bur the placeing of it as apart of the Traine of 


other Arts, hath bin the cauſe that many things which referre 


unto it, and are uſefull ro be knowne, are pretermiſs'd : 
wherefore we thought good , to conſtitute a ſubſtantiall and 


principall Doftrine touching Method, which by a generall name 
we call the wiſedome of Tradition. The kinds of Method , ſeeing 
they are divers , vve will rather reckon them up, then divide 
them. But for one onely Method, and continued Dichotomies we 
neede nat ſpeake much of them ; for it was a little ( loude of knowledge 
Which was ſooz diſperſed. Certainly a triviall invention,and an infinite 
prejudice to Sciences ; for theſe Dichotomilts when they would wreſt 
all things to the Lawes of their Method, and whatſoever doth not aptly 
fall within thoſe Dichotomies they would either omitt or bow 


contrarie to their naturall inclination ; they bring it ſo to paſſe, 
tharthe Kernels and Graines of Sciences leape out, and they claſpe and 


incloſe 
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incloſe onely the drie and emptie hnskes © So this kinde of Method 
brings forth fruitleſſe Compends , deſtroyes the ſubſtance of Sci. 
ences. 

[1. Wherefore let the firſt difference of Method be ſet 
downe, to be either Maziſtrall or Initiative : neither do wee 
ſo underſtand che word Initiative , as if this thould lay the 
ground-worke , the other raiſe the perfect building of Scien. 
ces; bur in a farre different ſenſe, (borrowing the word 
from ſacred Ceremonies ) wee call that Itiative Method, 
which diſcloſeth and unvailes the Myſteries of Knowledges: 
For Magiſtrall teacheth , Initiative inſmuateth : - Magiſtrall requires 
our beliefe to what is delivered , but Initiative that it may 
na 3rio rather be ſubmitted to examination. The one delivers popular Sc- 
LAMPADI® eueey fit for Learners, the other Sciences as to the Sonnes of 
THYoODUS Science : In ſumme , the one is referred to the ule of Sciences 
Ap TION they now are; the other to their continuation , and 
further propagation. The latter of theſe , ſcemes to bee a 
deſerted and an incloſed path. For Knowledges are now 
delivered, as if both Teacher and Scholler ſought to lay 
claime to errour , as upon contract. For hee that teacheth, 
teacheth in ſuch a manner as may beſt bee beleeved , not as may 
bee beſt examined : and bee that learneth , defares rather pre- 
ſent ſatisfaftim , then to expeft a juſt and ſtayed enquirie ; and 
rather not to doubt , then not to erre : So as both the Maſter, out 
of a deſire of glorie, is watchfull , that hee betray not the weake- 
neſſe of his knowledge ; and the Scholler , out of an averſe di- 
poſition to labour , will not try his owne ſtrength. But Know- 


ought to bee intimated (if it were poſsible) into the minde of 
another , m the ſame method Wherein it was at firſt invented. 
And ſurely this may bee done in knowledge acquired by 
Indudtion : But in this ſame anticipated and prevented 
knowledge , which wee uſe , a man cannot eaſily lay 
by what courſe of ſtudy hee came to the knowledge hee 
hath obtained. Bur yer certainly more or leſſe a man may 
reviſte his owne Knowledge , and meaſure over the 
00ts 


ledge, which is delivered as a thread to bee ſpunne on, | 
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footſteps of his Knowledge, and of his conſent ; and by this 
meanes ſo tranſplant Science intothe mind of another, as it 
grew in his owne. Forit is in Arts, as it is in Plants; if you 
meane to uſe the Plant, itisno matter for the Roots; bur if 
you would remove into another ſoyle, than it is more aſſu- 


red to reſt upon roots than ſlips . So the Delivery of Know-' : 


ledge,as it is now uſed, doth preſent unto wfaire Bodies indeed 
of Sciences but without the Rgots,go0d,doubtleſle for the Car- 
penter , but not for the Planter . But _—_ will have Sciences 
grow:you need not be ſo (ollicitous for rhe Bodtes; apply all 
your care thatthe Roots may betaken up ſound , and entire, 
with ſome litle earth cleaving tothem. Of which kind of 
Delivery,the Method of the Mathematiques in that ſubject; 
hath ſome ſhadow , but generally I ſee itneither pur in ure, 
nor put in Inquifition;and therefore number it amongſt De- 
FICIENTS; and we will call it Traditionem Lampad, the De- 
livery of the Lampe , or the Method bequeathed to the ſonnes of 
Saptience. 

$5 Another diverſity of Method followerh,in the intention 
likethe former , but for moſt part contrary in the iflue. In 
this both theſe Methods agree , that they ſeparate the vulgar 
Auditors from the ſelf; herethey differ, that theformer in- 
troduceth a more open way of Delivery than is uſuall ; the 
other (of which we {hall now ſpeake )amore reſcryed 6 le- 
cret. Let therefore the diſtinCtion of them be this, that the one 
i an Exotericall or revealed ; the other an Acroamaticall , or con- 
cealed Method. For the ſame diffterencethe Ancients ſpecial- 
ly obſerved in publiſhing Books, the ſame we willtrans- 
terre ro the maunerirt (elfe of Delivery. So the Acroamatique 
Method was in uſe with the Writers of former Ages, and 
wiſely, and with judgment applied; but that Acroamatique 
and Anigmarique kind of expreſſion is diſgraced in theſe 
later times, by many who have made it as a dubious and 
falſe light, for the vent of their counterfeic merchandice. 
But the pretence thereof ſeemeth to be this » that by the in- 

Ticate envelopings of Delivery, the Prophane Vulgarma 
be removed from the ſecrets of Sciences ; and they Bad. 
Mm mitted, 
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mitted, which had cither acquired the interpretation of Pa. 
rables by Tradition from their Teachers ; orby the ſharp- 

neſſe and ſubtlety of their own.,wit,could pierce the veile. 
'$ Another diverſity of Method followes , of great conſe. 
quence to Sciences, which is when Sciences are delivered by 
way of Aphoriſme , or Methods.For itisathing worthy to be 
preciſely noted , that it hath bin often taken into Cuſtome, 
that men out of a fewy, Axiomes and Oblervations upon a+ 
ny Subje&have made a compleat and folemne Art, filling 
it with ſomediſcourlesof wit, illuſtrating it with examples, 
and knitting it togitherby tome Mezhod. Bur thatother way 
of Delivery by Aphoriſmes, brings with it many advantages, 
whereto Delivery by Method dothnot approach. For firlt it 
cries the Writer whether he be ſuperhicial or ſolid in know- 
ledge. For Aphoriſmes except they ſhould be altogither ridi- 
culous,cannotbe made but out of the pyth and heart of Sci- 
ences: For Illuſtration and Excuſſon are cut off; variety of 
examples is cut off; Deduction and Connexion are cut off; 
Deſcription of Practice is cut off, ſo there remaineth no- 
thing to fill the Aphoriſmes,buta good quantity of obſerva- 
tions. And thereforeno man can ſufhce, nor in reaſon will 
attempt to write A4pboriſmes, who is not copiouſ]y furniſh't, 

and ſolidly grounded. But in Methols, 
—----Tantum ſeries, juntturad, pollet: 
Tantum de medioſumptu accedit Honor. 

As oftentimes they make a great ſhew of ( I know not 
what)ſingular Art>vwhich it they were disjoynted, ſepara- 
tedandlaid open>would come to litle or nothing. Secondly 
Methodicall Delivery is more fit to win conſent or belicfe; 
bur leſle fitto point to Action, for they carry a ſhew of De- 
wmontration in orbe or Circle, one part illuminating another; 
and therefore doe more ſatisfie the underſtanding; but be- 
ing that Ations in common courle of life arediſperſt,and 
not orderly digeſted, they doe beft agree with diſperſed Di- 
rections . Laſlly Aphoriſmes repreſenting certaine Portions 
only , and as it were fragments of Sciences » invite others to 
contribute,and adde ſomething , whereas Merhodicall Deli- 
very 
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likewwife of great' wwai 
vered either by Aer y 
Que/tions togither wichrheit Derefpinariont Phe tirer kind! 
whereof if it be immoderatcly followed; isad Prefudictons: 


* 


to the-progreſhon of Scienees';\29 iis to the fortmmes and! 


proceedings of an Armysto Yae- abowd'robeſiegevvery litle 
Fore or Hold. For'if the held bekept? and thefiwmmic ofthe: 


enterprize with diligence purſued, thoſe finaller plates wilt 
come in of themſelves . Yet this I cara deriy/thatit is noe” 
alvyay fafe to leave any great, ad fortifie® tovwne it Ks 
back.-T1 like m#nner the uſt of Confatations in the Deliveryof* 
Sciences ought to be very[pating, Ah& to ſetveonlytore-- 
move and breakeſtrong! Preoccupations 2nd Prejudgmertts- 


of mens minds, and' not to excire and' provoke” rally 
Donbrs. ; Vie, W LJ CY 54k 4G HY) \ Aa ©. 


& Another driyerfy of Mevbod followeth which is thae 


the Method be accommodate 0 the Purpoſed: matter which # to: 
be bandled. For there 12 great difference in Pthivery ofthe 


Mathematiques, which ar&of knowledges themoſt abſtra- 


&ed and moſt fimple;\and the "Politiques which are the 
moſt immerſed and compounded : Neither canan'unif-rmi- 
ty of Method ( as we have obſerv'd'already) be firly ſorted 
with mlti-formity of Mater ; and therefore as we have al- 
lovved Partictlar Topiqures for-Inyemion fo we would like- 
wiſe in ſome meaſure have Particular Merhoids for Tradition: 
5 Another diverſity of Mevhod followerh wvith judginient 
tobe praQtis'd inthe Delivery of Seietices ; aries direct 
according tothe light of Informatrons, and amtiviputions, of the 
Knowledge to be delivered, infaſed, and mmreffed im the 
mindsof the Leapners. For thar Knowkdge which isnew 


and forraine to mens minds, is te bedeliveredim an other 


formethanthart which by long-receiv'd; and irabibed opt= 
nions is natnfalized and made familttr: Andtherefore #72 
ftotle when hethinks to taxe Demveritmdoth intruth corn-? 

= M m 2 mend 


gle”, whiah'iv when Steves arc deli= 
Aſertions worth theit®Progfes #Anidxt ; ot by* 
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vory-carryingſhew of a'totall & perfedt Knowledge fotth-' 
with ſecureth» mers as if they wertarthefirtheſt, 5! 

 $** An other. diverſity of Mechod follows whieh 45: 
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mend himwhere he ſaith If we ſhall indeed difpute » and not 
follow after fimslitudes ce. Charging itas a defe upon Des. 
mocritus that he was too copious in (ompariſons . But thoſe 
whoſe conceits. are ſeated in popular opinions, have nothing elſeto 
doe but to diſpute and prove-. Whereas on the contrary. thoſe 
whoſe conceits. are beyond popular opinions, have a double labour, 
fir8h,that what they produce may be conceiy'd , then, that they be 
proved. Sothar itisof neceſlity with them to have recourſe 
to Similitudes.and Tranſlations, whereby they may inſinuate 
themſelves into mens capacities / Therefore we ſee inthe 
infancy of Learning, inrudetimes, when thoſe Compre- 
henſions which are now Vulgar and triviall , were then 
newand unheard of,the world was full of Parables and S1- 
militudes;for otherwiſe-men would have paſſed over with- 
Out mark or due attention, ar elle rejected for Paradoxes, 
that which was propounded . For it is arule of 'Traditive 
Art, That whatſoever Science is not conſonant to Anticipations 
or Preſuppoſitions » muſt pray in ayd of Similitudes and ( \ompa- 
riſons. And thus much of the diyerſe ſorts of Methods,name- 
ly ſuch as have not heretofore bin noted by others. As for 
thoſe other Methods, 4nalytique;Syſtatique; Dieritique; (,r.yp- 
tique; Homericall, and thelike, rhey have bin well invented 


and diſtributed ; nor doewe ſee any cauſe why weſhould- 


dwell upon them. T 

I But theſe are the kinds of Method, the Parts are two; the 

one of the Diſpoſition of 'a whole woxke , or of the Argument of 
ſome Book ; the other of the Limitation of Propofitions . For 
there belongs to Arehitefure not only the frame of the 
whole Building ; but likewiſe the forme and figure of the 
Columnes, Beames,and thelike, and Method is as it were the 
ArchiteFure of Sciences . And herein Ramw. merited better 
agreat deale in reviving thoſe excellentRules Keg oav wpo” 
TW, TuITDS, (6.9 auTs; than in obtruding one only Method and 
Dichotomie. But it falls our, I know not by what fate, that of 
bumane things(according as the Poets often faigne ) the moſt pre- 
cious have the mo$t perniciow Keepers . Certainly diligent en- 
deayours about the ranke and file of Propoſitions > caſt him 
| upon 
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upon thoſe Rpitomes and ſhallowes of Sciences ; for he had 
need ſet out in a lucky houre, and to goe on by the conduct 
of a happy Genius, thar attempts to make'Yxiomes of Scien- 
ces Convertible ; and yet withallnotmakethem Circular ,'or 
returninginto themſelves;notwirktanding we deny nor,buc 
that Ramw intention in this kind was profitable. There re- 
maines yet two Limitations of Propoſitions , beſides thatthey 
may be-made (/onvertible, the one touching the Extenſion, 
the other touching the Produttionot them . Surely 'Know- 
ledgeshave, if a man-marke it well two other dimenſions 
beſides Profunditie ; namely Latitude and Longitude. For 
Profunditie is referr'd tothe Truth and Reality of them;and 
theſe make them (ſolid . As for the other two, Latitude may 
be taken and reckoned of Science into Science; Lopgitude 


may be accepted and underſtood from'irche higeſt penerall 


Propoſition,to the loweſt particular inthe ſameſcience. The 


one cotmprehends the bounds and true limits of Sciences, 
that Propoſitions may be properly, not promiſcuoully han- 
dled;and thatall Repetition ; Excurſion, & Confuſion may 
be avoided-:the other gives rule how farre, and to what de- 
gree of Particularitie, Propoſitions of ſciences may be dedu- 
ced. Certainly there is no doubt but ſomewhar mult be left 
touſe and Practice ; for we ought to avoid the preciſe error 
of Antoninu Pins,that we be not (umini ſeftores in Scientijs, 
Mincers of Commin in ſciences;nor that we multiply diviſions 
to the loweſt Particularity. Wherefore how weſhould mo- 
derate our ſelves inthis point, is well worth the inquiry. 
For we ſee too remote Generalities unleſſe they bedrawne 
downe, doe litle informe, nay rather expoſe Knowledge to 


the ſcorne of Practicall men ; and are nb more aydingto 


Practice, than an Ortelins Vniverſall Mappe is to dire the 
way berween London and York . Surely the better ſort of 
Rules have not unfitly bin compared to Glaſſes of ſteele, 
wherein you may ſee the Images of things , bur firſt they 
muſt be filed and burniſht : ſo Rules and Precepts doe then 


help, after they have bin laboured and poliſht by Practice; 


burtifrhoſe Rules may be made eleere and Chryſtalline a- 
M myz for _ 
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Lulljus, 


Exod.7. 


fore-hand. it would be the-more excellent, becauſe they 
would lefle tandin need of, diligence, labrarandemmciſl 
after. And thusmuchof the Knowledge of Method, wyhigh we 
havenamed the 1iſdome of Delivery. Nor can we hore pre- 
rermit that many more vain-glorious> than learned have la- 
boured about a Method , which is not worthythe.name of: 
alawfull Method, ſeeing itis. rather 2 Method of ImpoShure, 
which yer to ſome vaporous; and vain-boaſting-netures 
without doubt hath-bin-moſftacceprible. This Method doth 
ſoſprinkle —_ of any Knowledge;that any halfe-learned 
Clark may wi emakea'glo- 


alitle ſuperficiary Knowledge 
rious ſhew . Such was the Ar of Lulliss, fuch the Typocof 
mic drawne by many ; which were nothingelſe bit.a heap 
and maſla of words of all Arts, to give mencountenance; 
that thoſe which havethetermes of Art, might be thought 
to underſtand the Arts:themfelves. Which kind of Collecti. 
onsarelikea Frippers.or Brokers ſhop, that hathends of e- 


E 


very thing, butnothing of vworch. 
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1 The Grounds and Duty of Rhetorique. 11. Three Appendices of 
Rhetoriquewhich appertaine only tothe Preparatorie Part. The (1- 
lours of Goodand Evil, as well ſimple as Compared, (T1. The An. 

 titheta of things. IV. Leſſer Stiles, or uſuall'Formes of Speerh. 


p28 Ow come we to the Knowledge which .concerneth the. 
SF Tluſtrationof Speech, itis thatwhich is called Rhe- 

SSI torique, or Art of Elognence ; a Science certainly 
both excellent in ic ſelfe , and by Authors excellently-well la- 
boured. But Eloquencezif a manvalue things truly, is wichour 
doubt inferior to Wiſdome . For we ſee how farre this leaves 
that behind,, inthoſe'words of God to Moſes, when he diſa- 
bled himſelfefor that ſervice impoſeduponhimsforwantfof. 
this F acultie,Thereis Aaron, he ſhall be thy Speaker,thouſhalt be 
0 bit as God.Net in-profit and popular eſtime,Viſdome gives 

"6; place 
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place roEloquence for lo Salowon,Sapiens corde appellatny pru- Prov.XVI. 


dens; ſed dulcis eloquio majorareperiet;lignitying not obſcure- 
ly that profounaneſſe of Wiſdome will belp a mantofame Cradmi- 
ration;but that it u Eloquence which prevailes in bufincſſe and 
ative Life. And as to thelabouring and culture of this Arr, 
the Amulation of Ariſtetle with the Rhetoricians of his time, 
and the earneſt and yehement diligence of Cicero, labouring 
with all mighr to raiſe & enoble that Art , joyned with long 
Experience;hath made them in their Books written of this 
Art to exceed themfelves. Againe,the excellent examples of 
Eloquence inthe Orations of Demoſthenes, and Cicero, added 
tothe ſubtlety and diligence of Precepts, have doubled the 
Progre(ſton 1n this Art. Whereforethe Dgx#1crexTs which 
we find in this Art, will be xather in ſome Collections, 
which may as Hand-maids attend the Ar#,thanintheRules 
and the uſe of the Art it ſe/fe,. For even then when we made 
mention ofa Promptuarie Knowledge in Logique,, we enga- 
ged our ſelves by Promile, to exhibite- examples ar large 
thereof in Rhetorique. 


i Notwithſtauding that we may ſtirreup and fubdne the 
earth a licle, about the Roots of this Sgzence, as our manner 
is ro doc in the reſt; ſurely Rhetorique is ſub-ſervient to the J- 
magination,as Logiqueis to the Vnderſtanding. And the office 
and duty of Rhetorique (it a man well weigh the marter ) 
is no other, then to apply and commend the Dittates of Reaſon 
tothe Tmagination, for the better moveing of the appetite and will. 
For we [ee the goverment of Reaſon is diſquietedzand af. 
failed three waies; either by Ilaqueation of Sophiſmes,wwhich 
pertaines to Logiquez or by the deceits of words, which Per- 
taines to Rhetoriquez or by the violence of Paſſions, which 
pertainesto Morality; And as in negociation wirh otherss 
aman may be wrought and overcome either by canning, or 
by Importunity, or by vehemency, ſo inthat inwardnegocia- 
tion which we practiſe within ourſelves, either we are un- 
dermined by the Fallactes of Arguments, or folliciced and 
difquieted by the aſſiduity of impreſſions and obſervations; or 
lhaken and tranſported by the aſſault of affeftions & Paſſions. 
But 
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Lib. 3. 


In Menon. 


Bur yet the ſtate of mans nature is not ſo unfortunate, as 
that thoſe Powers and Arts ſhould have force to diſturbe 
Reaſon, and notto eſtabliſh and advance it; nay rather much 
more doethey conduce to this effe&, than to the contrary, 
For the end of Logique, is to teach a forme of Arguments,to 
ſecureReaſonandnottoentrap it; ſothe end of Morality is 
to compoſe the Aﬀetions, that they may fight for Reaſon, 
and not that they may invade it; the end likewiſe of Rheto- 
rique, isto fill the Jmagination with obſervations and reſem.- 
blances, which may ſecond Reaſon; and not oppreſle and 
betray it: for theſe abuſes of Arts come in but ex obliquo for 
prevention, not for practiſe. And therefore it was great in- 
juſtice in Plato (though ſpringing our ofa jult hatred to the 
Rhetoricians of his time) to place Rhetorique amongſt Arts 
voluptuary, reſembling itto Aokary; that did marre whol- 
ſome meats, and help unwholſome by the abule of variety 
of ſawces and [eaſonings, tothe pleaſure of thetaſt. But be 
it farre away,thatſpeech ſhould not be much more conver- 
{ant inadorning that which is faire and honeſt;than in co- 
louring that which is foule and evill: for this is every where 
at hand; and there is no man but ſpeaks more honeſtly, than 
he can doe or think. Indeed it was excellently noted by Thu- 
cydides, that ſome ſuch thing as this, uſed to be objected to 
(1:0n, that becaule he uſed to hold the bad fide in cauſes he 
pleaded, therefore he was ever inveighing againſt Eloquence, 
and good ſpeech, for he knew no man. could ſpeak faire of 
things ſordid and bale, but in things honeſt ic was an caly 
matter to be eloquent. Plato \aith elegantly (though the 
ſaying be novv popular ) That virtwe if ſhe could be ſeene,would 
move great loye and affettion: but Rhetorique paints out vir- 
tue and gocdnefle to the life, and makes them in a ſort con- 
ſpicuovs.For ſeeingthey can not be ſhewed to ſenſe in cor- 
pora!l ſhape: the next degree is by the faire attire of words; 
to ſhew them to the Imagination, fo farre as may be ina 
lively repreſentation - for the cuſtome of the Stoiques was 
delervedly derided by (,icerowho labour'd to thruſt virtue 


upon men, by conciſe and ſharpe ſentences and concluſtons, 
which 
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which haveno ſympathy with the Imagination and will. 
Againe if the Afef#ions themlielyes were brought into or- 
der, and ſo reclaimyd from exorbitant courſes, asto bepliant 
and obedientto Reaſon , it were true, there ſhould be no 
oreat'ule of Perſwaſions and inſinuations, which mighc 
give acceſleito the mind; but it would be enough if things 
were nakedly and {imply propoſed and proved: but on the 
contrary, the; Aﬀettions make ſuch revolts, and raiſe up ſuch 
mutinies and {editions (according to that 
\E ---- video meliora Proboque Ovid, Met, 
Deteriarg ſequor ) ---- m 

That Reaſon \would be forcibly led away into ſervitude and 
captivity, it theperſwafion of, Eloquencz did not practiſe,and 
winnethe Imagination from the AﬀeCtions part, and con- 

| tract a league berween Reaſonand Imagination againſt Afe- 

! tions. For it muſt be noted that the AHffe&ions themſelves 

: }& arecevercarriedto a good Apparent, and, in this reſpect, 

- & haveſomewhat common with. Reaſon: bur herein they dif- 

- Y fer; that the affeftions bebold Principally Good in- Preſent, Rea- 

ſon beholds a farre off eventhat which is future, and in ſumme. 

And therefore ſecing things in preſent fight doe more 

ſtrongly fill che Imagination; Reaſon commonly yeelds and 

is vanquiſht: bur after that by Eloquence and the force of 

Perſwaſion, things future and remote are propoſed, and be- 

held,as ifrhey were actually preſent; then upon the falling 

off of the Jmagination to take part with Reaſin, R eaſon pre- 

y I vailes Letw conclude therefore, that Rhetorique, can rio 

e Þ} morebe charged with the colouring and adorning of the 

4 IJ worſe part, than Logique , withthe ſetting out and ſuborn- 


- Þ} ingof Sophiſmes: for who knowes notthatthedo&trine of 
1 } contraries are the ſame,though they be oppoſite inule. A- 
-« Þ gaine, Logiquedifters from Kbetorique;not only in this, that 


5 | the one (ascommonly is ſaid) 7s like the Firſt, the other like 
0 the Palme ;chat is, one handleth things cloſely, the other at 


3s | large:but much more inthis, that Logique conſidereth Rea- 
e | foninits Naturalls, Rhetorique, as iris planted in vulgar 0- 
s' | pinion. Therefore Ariſtotle doth wilely place Rhetorique 
h -Nn berween 


— 
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between Logique on the onefide, and Evhique with Civile 
Knowledge,on the other: as participating of both. For the 
Proofes and Demonſtrations of Logique, at&'to all men in- 


different and the ſame; but the Proofes and perfuafions of 


Rhetorique, muſt be varied according tothe Auditors; that a 
man, like a skilfull Muſitian accommodating himſelfe to 


difterenteares, may become ---- 
Orpbew in (ytvisinter Delphinas Arion. Which Applica- 


PRVDEN. ;;03 and variation of ſpeech (if a man defire indeed the Perfe. 


TIA SER- 
MONIS 


cionand height thereof) oughtto beſo farre extended, that 


PRIVATI if the ſame things ſhould be ſpokento ſeverall perſons , he ſhould 


ſpeak tothem all reſpe&ively, and ſeverall waies. Though itis 
certain that the greateſt Orators many times may want this 
Politique and Aﬀiye Part of Eloquence in private ſpeech; 
whileſt by che obſerving the grace,and Elegant formes of 


Expreſsion» they looſe that voluble application; 8 charatters of 


ſpeech, which in diſcretionthey ſhould have uled towards 
particular perſons. Surely it will not be amiſſe to recom- 
mend this whereof we now ſpeak, to a new Inquiry, and to 
call iiby name Tus Wispome Or PrIvate SPEECH, 
and to referre it to Deficients, athing certainly which the 
more ſeriouſly a man ſhall think on, the more highly he 
ſhall valew, and whether this kind of Prudence ſhould be 
placed between Rhetorique and the Politiques, is a matter of 
no great conſequence. 

$ Now let us deſcend to the Deficients in this Art, 
which (as we have ſaid before) are of ſuch nature as may 
by eſtimed rather Appendices,than Portions of the Art it (elfe; 
and pertaine all tothe Promptuary part of Rhetorique. 

II. Firſt we doe notfind that any man hath well pur- 


%s 
COLO- ſued or ſupplied the Wiſdome and the diligence alſo of Ari- 


RES BO- 


NI ET 
MALT, 
In Top, 


ftotle: for he beganto make a colle&tion of the Popular fignes 


and (olours of Good and Evill in appearance, both fimple and 
comparative, which are, indeed, the Sophiſmes of Rhetorique: 
they are of excellent uſe, ſpecially referred to bufineſle, and 
the: wiſdome of Private fpeech. But the labours of Ar:Stotle 


concerning theſe Colours,is three waies DefeFive ; Firſs 
| that 


a 
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that there being manyzhe recites very few. Szcondly becauſe 
their Elenches or Reprebenfions are not annext. Thirdly that 
he conceiv*'d but in parttheuſe of them, for their uſe is not 
more for Probation, then for impreſsion and raiſcing the 
affeions. For many Formes of ſpeaking are equall in figni- 
fication, whichare different in impreſsion: for that which is 
ſharp pierceth more forciblythan that which is flat, though 
the ſtrength ofthe percuſsion be the ſame. Surely there is no 
man but will be alitle more raiſed by hearing ir ſaid, Your 
enimies will triumph in this 

Hoc Jthacus velit & magno mercenttr Atride, Virg, ng 
Then if it ſhould be merely thus rendred, This will be to your ?* 
diſadvantage; whereforethe ſharpe-edged, and quick-pointed 
ſpeeches are not to be deſpiſed. And being we report this 
partas DEFICIENT, we will according to our cuſtome con- 


firme it by examples, for precepts have not; ſufficiently illu- 
ſtrated the Point, 


| EXAMPLES OF THE COLOURS OF 
5 Gcoop AND EVILL, BOTH SIMPLE 
- AND COMPARATIVYSE. 


The CoLonR: 


; : What men Praiſe and Celebrate, is Good, what they 

, Difpraiſe, and Reprehend'is Evill, 

b, 

7 THE REPREHENSION. 

F His Colour deceives foure waies; either thron Tgno- 
£24 ' rance, or through Fraude, or out of Partialities and Fa- 

;. { &#ion; oroutofthe naturall diſpofition of fuch as Praiſe or 

s {} Diſpraiſe. Outot Jgnorance, for what's the judgement of 

F the common People to the triall and definition of Good and 

2: {| Emil Phociondiſcern'd betrer, who when the People gave plucar. in 
4 JT him an unuſuall applauſe, demanded whether he had not per. Vita. 
le 1 banceſome way or other done amiſſe?Out of Fraude & circum- 

ft | ventive cunning, for Praiſers and Diſpraiſers many times 
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Horat.lib, 
2. Epl. 


Proy, 20, 


doe but aime at their ownends, and doc not think all they 


ſay Laudat venaleis qui vult extrudere merces, 

So, [tis naught, it is naught [e aith the Buyer, and when he is gone 
he vaunteth.---- Through Fa#ions; for itis plaine that men 
are wont to extoll their own ſide, beyond the modeſt 
bounds of deſert, but to depreſle thoſe of the cantrary Patt 
belovv their demerit . Throwgh an inbred diſpoſition, for ſome 
men are by nature made and moulded tolervile Flattery; o- 
thers onthe other ſide are by nature Sower and Cenſorious, 
ſo as in their commendations,or vituperations they are only 
indulgent to their own humors; licle or nothing (ollicitous 
of truth. 


THE COLOYVR: 


2 IWhat drawes Commendation even from an enimy,is a preas 
Good; What moves Reprehenfion even from a Friend, it a 


The Colour ſeems to be built upon this foundation; that 
whatſoever we ſpeak againſtour will, and contrary to the 
affection and propenſion of our own mind, it is caſily be. 
leeved, that the force of trurh wreſted the ſame irom us. 


THE REPREHENSION. 


His Colour deceivesthrough the Art and.Subtilty both of 

Enimies and Friends: for Enimies doe ſometimes af. 
cribe Praiſes, notunwillingly, nor as urg'd from the force 
of truth: butyet ſelefting ſuch points of Praiſe, as may cre- 
ate envy and dangerto their Enimies: wherefore a ſuper: 
ſtitious conceit went currant amongſt the Grecians as they 
believed, that he who was praiſed by another maliciouſly, and to 
his hurt, ſhould bave a puſh riſe upon his noſe. Againe it deceives, 
becauſe enimies ſometimes attribute Praiſes, as certain 
briefe prefaces, thatſo they may more freely and ſpitefully 
traduce afterwards. Onthe other fide this Colour deceives 
through the ſlight and cunning of friends; for their cuſtome 
is ſometimes to acknowledgeand lay open the infirmities 


of 
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of their Friends, not out of a tender conſcience from the im- 
preſsion of truth, but making choice of ſuch imperfections, 
as may leaſt prejudice the reputation, or provokethe indig- 
nation of their friends; as if in all other points they were ex- 
cellent men. Againe 1t deceives, becauſe friends ule their 
Reprehenſtons ( as we have obſerved enimies doe their 
praiſes) as certain ſhort introductions, that they may cxpa- 
tiate more amply in their commendations afterwards. 


THE COLOVR, | 
3 Whoſe Privation is Good, that ſame is Evill, Whoſe Pri- 
vation is Evill, that ſame is Good: 


THE REPREHENSION. 


THis Colour deceives two waies, cither by reaſon of the 
Compariſon of Good and Evill, or by reaſon of the Succeſ- 
fion of Good to Good, or of Evill to Evill. By reaſon of Com- 
pariſon, if ir were Good for man kind to be deprived of the 
eating of Acornes it followes not that ſuch food was Evil, 
bur that Maſt was Good, Corne Better. Neither if it were 
Evill for the ſtate of Sicilie robe deprived of Dionyſus the 
Elder; doth it follow that the ſame Dionyſus was a Good 
Prince;butthar he was leſſe evill chan Dionyfius the younger. 
By reaſon of Succeſſi0#; tor the Privation of fome Good, doth 
not alwaies give place to Evil, but ſometimes to a Greater 
Good, as when the Flower fallech, truic ſucceedeth. Nor doth 
the Privation of ſome Evill alvyaies yeeld place to Good, but 
ſometimes to a greater Evill; tor Clog an enimy being ta- 
ken away, Mil withall forſeired a faire haryeſt of Glory. 


THE COLOVR. 


4 That which drawes neere to Good or Evill, the [amets like- 
wiſe Good or Evill: But that which ts remov'd from Good nr E- 
vill; from Evill, is Good. 


Such commonly isthe internall condition of things, that 
things of like quality and conſenting in nature, conſent 


N n 3 like- 
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likewiſe in place, and areas it were quarteredtogether,but 
ſuch things as are contrary and diſtant in nature, are alſo ſe- 
vered and disjoyned in place, iri regard that all things deſire 
ro approach things ſymbolizing with them, to exterminate 
and chaſe away their contraries. 


THE REPREHENSION. 


PBu* the Colony deceives three waies ; Firſt in reſpect of 

Deſtitution; Secondly in reſpe& of Obſcuration; Third- 
ly in reſpect of Proteftion. In regard of Deſtitution, it comes 
topaſſe that thoſe things, which in their kind are moſt am- 
ple and doe moſt excell, doe (as much as may be) ingroſle 
all to themſelves; and leave that which is nextthem deſti- 
tute and pined; Wherefore you ſhall never finde thriving 
ſhootes or under-wood neere great ſpread Trees: ſo he ſaid 
well ---- Divitis ſervi maxim? ſervi, --- and the di- 
rijon was pleaſant of him that compared the lower train 
of Attendants in the Courts of Princes, to Faſting-daies 
which were next to Holy-daies, but otherwaies were the 
leaneſt daics in all the week. In regard of Obſcuration for 
this is the quality of things intheir nature excellent and pre- 


dominant,thar though they doe not extenuate and impoye- 
ciſh the ſubſtance of things adjoyning co them, yet they dar- 


ken and ſhadow them: And this the Aſtronomers obſerve 
ofthe Sunne thatir is good by aſpeR, but evillby conjunRi- 
on and approximation. Inregardof Proze#ios, for things 
approach and congregate notonly for confort and fimilt- 
tude of nature;but even thar which is evill (eſpecially in Ci- 
vile matters) approacheth to good for concealment and 
Protefion, {o wicked perſons betake themſelves to the ſan- 
Etuary of the Gods, and vice it ſelfe aſſumes the ſhape and 
{hadow of virtue. | 
Sepe latet vitiumproximitate boni, 

So onthe other ſide Good drawes neere to Evill, not for (0- 
ciety but for converſionand reformation of it into Goodzand 
therefore Phylitians are more converſant with the ſick 
than the ſound, and it was objeRred to our Saviour #bat he 
converſed with Publicans and finncrs. THe 
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THE COLOVR: 


5 "YFhat fide to which all other Parties and Sefts unani 
*Ynferre ſecond vices after every Partieular hath aſſerted a 
YPrimacy to it ſelfe, ſeems to be juſtly preferr'd before the ref: 
Pr every ſett maybe preſum'd touſurpe the fir place out of 
"IBaſion aud Partiality, but to yeeld the ſecond'Place, ous of 

truth and merit. Sith 


So Cicero went about to prove the - SeF of Academiques, 
which ({uſpended all affeveration for tobe rhe beſt of all 
Philolophies; for (ſaith he) arke a Stoique which ſet is better cc... 
then other, he will preferre his own before the reſt: Then aske QA. 
bim which approacheth nextin dignity,he will confeſſe the Acade- 
miques ſo deale with an Epicure that will ſcant endure the Stoique 
to be in fight of him, ſo ſoone as he bath placed himſelfe in the 
chiefe roome, he will placethe Academique next him, So if a 
place were void,and aPrince fhould examine competitors 
ſeverally, whom next themſelves they would: ſpecially 
commend, it were like that the moſt ſecond voices would 
concurre upon the ableſt man. 


THE REPREHENSION, 
'T He fallax of this Colowr is in reſpe& of Envy: for men 


® areaccuſtomed after themſelves,and their own faion, 
toincline and bend unto them,which of all the reſt are the 
ſofreſt and weakeſt, and areleaft in their way in deſpight 
and derogation of them who have moſtinlulted over {4.44 


and have held them hardeſtto it. 
THE COLOVR. 


6 That whoſe excellency,and ſupereminency is better, the 
ſame is every way better. 


Appertainingtothis aretheuſuall formes, Let us not way- 
der in generalitics, Let us compare Particularwith Particular . 
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Elop. 


THE REPREHENSLON. 
His Apparenceſeems to be of rang and rather Lygi- 


call,chan, Rhetoricall:yer.is is. very ottene fallax. Eirſt he. 


cauſe many things arc caſual z. which if they eſcape, praye 
excellent; {othat itt kind they are Inferior . becauſc C they Ffe 
ſo ſubje&teperil , andro periſh.before they, come to per- 


feRion; but inthe Judividuallmore noble, Of this fort,is 


che Bloſſome of March, whereof the French Proverb goes 
Burgeon de Mars , Enfans de, Paris, 
S1 un eſchappe bien vaut dig. 


Sothat the Bloſſome of May generally is better than the Bloſ* 
ſome of March, and yetin particular the beſt Bloſome of March 


is better than the beſt Bl-ſſome of May. Secondlyit deceives, 
becauſe the nature of things in ſome Kinds,or ſpecies, is tobe 
more equall, in ſome kinds more inequall: as it hath bin ob. 


ſervedthat warmer climates produce generally. more acute 


wits; but in Northerne climates the wits of chief ſur. 
paſſe the acuteſt wits of hotter Regions.So,in many Armies 
if the matter ſhould be tried by. duell between patticular 
champions ſingled out, perchance the: victory ſhould goe. 
onthe one fide; if itbe tried by the groſle, it would goe on 
the other ſide : for excellencies and eminencizs goeaas it were, 
by chance but kinds are governed by nature and Art. Sg 
likewiſe generally metrall is more precious than ſtone, and 
yet a Diamont is more precious than Gola, 


THE COLOVR. 


7 Thatwhich keeps the matter entire in our own hands, is Good. 
that which leaves no paſſage open for retrait, is Evill: for not 
to be ableto come off is a kind'of impotency, but the Power of 
diſengaging our ſelves ts good. | 


Hereof Zſop framed the Fable of the rwo Froggs, that 
conſulted rogither in the time of Drouth (when many pla- 
ſhes they had repaired to were drie)whatwas now atlaft to 
be done; the firſt ſaid let us gue downe intoa deep well, for it is 
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not like the water would failethere.to whom the other replied, . 
yea but if it doe faile;how ſhallwe get up againe? The ground of 


this colour is, that hutiane ations are ſo uncertaineand ex- 
ofed toperills, as that ſeemeth to be the beſt courſe, which- 
th moſt paſſages out of it, Appertainingtothis perſwaſion 
the Formes/are; you ſhall wholly'engage and oblige your ſelfe, 
non tantum quantum yoles ſumes ex fortuna, you ſhall not be your 
owhs carver; nor keep the matter in your own hand, Wc. 


' THE, RE PREHENSION. 


T He Fallax of this! Colour is firſt, becauſe in humane 
Actions tortuneurgeth us at length to decree, and to re- 


ſolve upon ſomewhat: for as he ſaith elegantly vt to'reſolve, | 


# zoreſolve, fo chat many times a ſuſpenſion of a finall deci- 
fion engaveth and implicates usin more' neceſsities, than if 
we had determin'd of ſomewhat. And. this dileaſe of the 
mind is like that of covetous men tranſlated from the deſire 
of retaining wealth tothe deſire of retaining Free will and 
Power: for rhe Covetous man willenjoy' nothing, leaſt he 
ſhould ſubftract from the torall; and this 'kinde of Sceptique 
will execute nothing, thatall things may be entire and indif- 
ferent to him. Secondly it decerves becauſe nieceſsity, and 
this ſame jata eſt alea, awakens the powers of the Mind, 
and puts the ſpurresto any enterpriſe;as he ſaith, ([#teris pa- 
res \neceſs itate cert? fl uperiores eſtis. . 


.\ THE COLOVR. 


8 What a man hath contrafted through his own Default, is & 


greater Exvill; what is impoſedfrom without, is a leſſe Evill. 


The reaſon hereof, is, becauſe the ſling and remorſe of 
the Mind accuſing it ſelfe , doubles all adverſity; contrari- 
wiſe the recording inwardly 'that a man #« cleere and free 
from fault , and juſb imputation , doth much attemper out- 
ward calamities. Wherefore the Poets doe exceedingly ag- 
gravate thoſe paſsionate Lamentations, as fore-runners to 
deſperation; when a'man accuſceth and tortures himlſelfe. 
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Virg'En. Se cauſan clamat, crimeng, caputh, malorum. | 
I2. Contrariwile the conſcience of Innocence and good deſerving, 


doth mollify and mitigate the calamities of worthy per. 
ſons. Befides when.the evill comes from without, caſt up. 
on us by others, a man hath whereof he may juſtly and 

| freely complaine, whereby his griefes: may evaporate and 
not fifle the heart ; for what comes from the 1njurics of 
men, we are wont totake indignation-at, and to meditate 
revenge;or elſe to implore,or expect,that the divine Neme- 
ſis,and Retribution, may take hold on the Authors of our 
hurt, or if it be inflited from Fortune, yetthere is left a kind 
of expoſtulation againſt the Divine Powers, 

Virg, Buc, Atg, Deos ath, AStra yocat Crudelia Mater. 

Bur on the other ſide where the evill is derived froma mans 
own faulc, there the griefe ſtrikes inward, and does more 
deepely wound and pierce the heart. 


THE REPREHENSION. 


He Fallax of this (,olowr is, firſt in reſpe& of Hope,vvhich 

is a great Antidote agaiuſt Eyills:for the reformation of a 

fault is many times in our own power, but the amendment 

of fortune is not. Wherefore in many of his Orations De- 

Demoſt, moſthenes {aith thus to the People of Athens: That which 
wm having regard tothetime paſtiis3he wor (t point and Circumſtance 
of all the reſt; that as tothetimeto come, is the beſt: what is that? 

Even this, that by your ſloth, irreſolution, and miſgoverment, 

your affaires are grown to this declination and Decay; for had you 

#ed aud ordered your means and forees tothe beſt, and done your 

parts every way tothe full, and notwithſtanding your matters 

(hould haye goue backward inthis point as they doe there had bin 

#0 hope left of recovery or reputaton for bereaſter; but fince it 

hath bin;only by your own errors chiefly, you may have good aſſu- 
rance,that thoſe errors amended, you may againe recover the ho- 

enigee: #our of your former ſtate. So Epittetus ſpeaking, of the De- 
Cap.io, grecs of the 'Tranquillity of mind, ſaith the worst ſtate of man 
is to accuſe externe things; Better then that to accuſe a mans ſelfe, 

and beſt of allts accuſe neither. Secondly this colour deceives 

un 
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in reſpect of that pride which is implanted in the minds of 
men, whereby they are with much adoe induced toan ac- 
knowledgement of their own perſonall errors; butthat they 
may ſhift off this acknowledgement, they can ſuffer with 

fatre, greater-patience ſuchevills, as they have by their own 

overſights drawn upon themſelves. For as we ſec it comes 

topaſle that whena faulc is committed; and it is nor yer 

known whois the delinquent;men make much adoe; grow 

hot and impatient above meaſure upon the matter: but af- 

ter,.if it.appeare to be done by a ſonne; or by a wife, or by a 

neere friend;then it-is light made of ; -and preſently all is 

quiet: {o is it when anything falls aut ill, the blame where- 

of mult needs lightupon our ſelves. And this is common- 

ly ſeen to cometo paſſe in women; who it they have done 

any thing unfortunately againſt cheir Parents or friends 

conſents,vwhatill ſoeyver beride chem upon: ir, yet you ſhall 
{ce them ſeldome complaine, bur ſer a good face on it, 


THE COLOVR. 


9 The Degree of Privation ſeems greater thanthe. Degree - of 

. Diminution,; and againe, the Degree of Inception; (eems grea- 
ter thanthe Deeree of Jucreaſe,. 15 

Iris a poſition in the Mathemnatiquee, t2at there is no pro- 

portion between ſomewbat and nothing: therefore the Degrees of 

Nullity and Quiddity, ſeeme larger than the Degrees of Increaſe 

and Decreiſe. As roaMonoculus, itis more to looſe oneeye; 

than toz man that hath two'eyes: ſo if one have diverſe 

children, it1s moregriefe to-him to looſe the laſt ſurviving 

ſonne;chan all the reſt: And therefore Sibylla when ſhe had 

burnt her two firſt Books, doubled the-priſe of the Third, be- Agell.lib.1 

cauſethe loſſe of that had bin gradus privationtr,and not Di No.Ar. 
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THE REPREHENSION. 


He Fallax of this Colour is reprehended ; firſt in thoſe 
. things, the uſe and ſervise whereof reſt eth in ſufficiency,or 
O©a2 compe- 
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competency, that is in a determinate Quantity. As if a man be 


de Gen, & 


bound upon penalty to pay a fumme of mony at anappoin- 
tedday, it would be more to him to want one Noble, than 
if, (ſuppoſing he could nor tell where to be furniſhe with 
this one Noble) ten Nobles more were wanting. So in the 
decay of a mans eftate, the degree of Debt which firſt 
breaks the ſtock,and caſts him behind,ſeems agreater dam. 
mage,then the laſt Degree,vvhen he proves nothing worch, 
And hereof the common Formes are Sera in fundo Par fimo- 
nia: and as good never awhit asnever the better Ge, Secondly 
this Colonr deceivesin refpett of that Principle in Nature, (or- 
ruptiouniws, Generatio alterivs: {o that the degree of ultimate 
Privation, doth many times leſſe diſadvantage, becauſe it gives 
the cauſe, and ſets thewits aworke to ſome new courſe, Which is 


Orar. r. in the cauſe that DemoFthenes often complaines before the peo« 


ple of Achens, That the conditions impoſed by "Philip, and ag- 
cepted by them, being neither profitable nor bonorable, were but 
- alimenss of their ſloath and weakneſſe, that it were much bettep 
_ they were taken away; for by this means their induſtries might be 
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awaked to find out hetter remedies and Stronger reſolutions. We 
knew aPhyſitian was wont to ſay pleaſantly andyct ſharp- 
ly to delicate Dames , when they complained they were 
they could not tell how bur yet they could not endure to 
take any Phyſique, h: would tell them, yoxr only way ts tobe 
ſock indeed, for then yon will be glad totake any medicine. So 
further,this Degree of Privation, or of the higheſt period of 
want, {ervethnot only toſtirre up induſtry,burt alſo to com- 
mand patience. Asfor the Second branch of this Cologr; it 
depends upon the ſame reaſon > which is the degrees of 
Quiddity and Nullity, hence grew the common Place of ex: 
tolling the begining of every thing. 
Dimidiumfatti qui bene c4pit haþet. 
This madethe Aftrologers ſo idleas to make a judgement 
_ a mans nature and Deſtiny, from the moment or point 
of conſtellation in his Nativity,or Conception. 
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THE REPREHENSION. 
His Colour firt-deceives becauſe mmany things, the firſt in- 
* cepjions are nothing elſe thanwhat Epicunis te#mes then Ms 
bis Philoſophy, Ts NT a MENT athat is tmperfett Offers, and 
Eſſties;which vaniſh und cometo no ſubſtance without iteration 
and improvement. Wherefore in this cafe the ſecond degree 
ſeems the worthietand more potent thitti the Firſt: as the 
Body-horſe in the Cart that drawes morethanche formoR. 
Anditis a common ſaying, and not without good ſenſe, 
The ſecond blow is that which makes the fray: for the firſt, ir 
may be, would have vaniſht without farther harme: and 
therefore Prius Malo Principium dedit, ſed poſterius modums 
zbſtulir. © "Secondly this colour deveives in reſpeFt of the dignity 
of Perſeverance, which conſiſts in the Progreſſion,and not in the 
Aggreſsion. For chance, or inſtin&t of Nature, may cauſe in- 
ception; but ſetled affetion and judgement makes the con- 
tinuance. Thirdly, this Colour decerves in ſuch things which 
have a nattirall courſe and inclination contrary to an Inception, 
ſothat the Fr Jecopricn is perpetually evatuated anleſſe the fores 
and faculty e continued. As in thoſe common formes it is 
faxid No# progredi eſt Regredi, and Qui non proficit deficit, as 


in run athg Spammer e hill; Rowing againſtthe ſtreame; for 


. , 


if it be witk the Hill or withthe Streame, then the-degree of 


Trception is more than all the reft. Againe this Colour is 
not only extended to the Degree of Inception, which is from 
Power to A,compar'd withthe Degree, which is from AF toin- 
erement; but alſo is to be underſtood of the degree which is from 
Tmpotenc 'y to powerxcompared with the Degree which is from power 
70 Att: for the Degreefrom Impotency to Potency, ſeems grea- 
ter, than from Power to Att. 


THE COLOYR. 


Id That which is referred to Truth, is more than that which is 
referred to opinion. The manner and Proofe of that which 
pertaines to Opinion, is this, that a man would never have 

done it, if he thought it ſhould be ſepulchred in ſecrecy and 0b- 

livion. 
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So the Epicures ſayto the Stoiques, Felicity placedin vir. 


tuc, that it is like the Felicity of a Player, who it he were left 


of his Auditors , and their applauſe, he would ſtraight be 
out of heart and countenance; therefore they call. virtue out 
of a ſpirefull emulation Bonum Theatrale;Burt it is otherwiſe 
of Riches whereof the Poet faith | o 

--.-- Populus me fibilat: at mihi plaudo. 
Likewiſe of Pleaſtre; | 

-=--- Grata ſub imo 
Gaudia Corde premens, vultu fimulante puorem. 


THE REPREHENSION, 


He Fallax of this ({olour is ſomewhat ſubtile; though 
the anſwer to the exemple alleaged be ready; for neither 
is virtue choſen propter Auram Popularem; (eeing that allo is 
given in Precept, That a man ſhould above'all things and per- 


{ons,revere bimſelfe;ſothata Good man is the ſame in ſolitude 


which he is in the Theater; though perchance virtue will be 
more ſtrong by glory and fame; as heat is increaſed by refle- 
Etion. But this denies the ſuppoſition, but doth not redar- 
gue the Fallax. The Reprehenſion is this. Be.it granted 
that virtue (eſpecially ſuch as is joyned with labour and 


" conflia) would not be choſen but for hir concomitants, 


Fame and Opinion; yetit followes not thatan Appetite and 
chieſe Motiveto virtue,ſhould not be reall,and for it ſelfe, 
for Fame may be only cauſa impulfiva, or fine qua non, and 
nota cauſe Conſtituent or Efficient. For exemple, if there 
weretwo Horſes, whereof the one would performe with 
pood ſpeed, wirthour the ſpurre ; but the other with the 
{purre would farre exceed, the performance of the former; 
this latter (I ſuppoſe) will bear away the prize,and bejudg'd 
to bethe better Horſe ; and: it will not move any man of 
ſound judgementtofay, Tw/þ the life of this Horſe, is but inthe 
ſpurre: forſeeing the ordinary inſtrument of Horſmanſhip 
is the ſpurre, and thatit is no matter of impediment or bur- 
den, the Horſe is not to be leſſe accounted of , which will 
not doe well withoutthe ſpurre: nor is that other which 
with- 
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without the, ſpurre will Joegreat matrers, therefore to be 
reckoned the better, but the moredelicate.:.So in like man- 
ner» Glory and Honour ate the Goages and ſpurres to virtue, and 
_ virtue would ſomewhat languiſh without them, 
jet ſince-they be alwaies at hand to attend virtue', even 
when theyare not invited; there is no. impeachment bur 
that virtuemay bedehired for it (elfe; and thereforethe Poſi- 
tion» That the note of & thing choſen for Opinion and tot for 
Th is this; That if a man thought that what he doth, ſhould ne+ 
Wer.come to light, he would never bave dons it; is reprehended. 


m . _ The CoLousr. 

1 What is purchaſed by our own induſtry and virtue,is 4 gre» 

. ter Geod; what is derived upon us, fromthe benefit of others, or 
from the indulgence of Fortune, is aleſſer Good. 


The realons aretheſe? Firſt in reſpeFt of future Hope, be- 
cauſe in the favour of others, or the good windes of fortune, we 
have no ſtate or certdinty; in our own endeavours or abilities we 
bsve. So whenthey have procured us one good fortune,we 
have the ſame inſtruments ready for a new purchale, nay by 
cuſtome and ſucceſle, ſtronger than before. Secondly be- 
eauſe theſe Properties which we enjoy by the benefite of others we 
are debtors to others for them, whereas what we derive from our 
ſelves,brings no burden with it, nor drawes upon 18 an obligation 
to-another. Againe, itthe Divine Providence conferrea fa- 
vour upon us, itimportunes a kind of Retribution towards 
the goodnefle of God, which ſings ungracious and wicked 
men; whereas in that other kind of happineſle, that of rhe 
Prophet commonly falls out, They rejoyce and triumpb; they 1, .. 
ſacrifice untotheir net and burne incence unto their drag.Third- 
lyhecauſe,; that which cometh unto us without our own 
abilities,yeeldech not that commendationand reputation. 
For Actions of great Felicity draw wonder, not praiſe; as 
Cicero ſaid to (,4ſar, Que miremur habemns,que laudemu ex- pro, a, 
petamus. Fourthly, becauſe the purchaſes of our own in- Marcel. 
duſtry arejoyned commonly with labour and ſtrife, __ 
= makes 
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makes the fruition of our defires morepleaſant,-as ſaith $0, 


Tul, 


In Timol. 


J4kS9 


lomon,Sudvis cibus a venatu. le 
THE REPREHENSION. 


Bur there are foure Contre-Colors, which inclinethe cafe 
—ro thecontrary Part, and may be as Reprehenſtons to the 
former Colours. Firſt becauſe. Felicity ſeems to bea(eale ang 
charaRerof Divine favour; and accordingly begets both confi. 
dence and alacrity inour ſelves, and refpeft and authority fo 
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others ; And this Felicity comprehends many caſual. | 


ties,whereunto the power and providence of a man can 


not aſpire. As when Ceſar encouraging the Sailer, ſaid Ce- | 
Suet. in ſarem portas & fortunam cjui;burtit he had laid, Ceſarem por: | 
tas & virtutem cjus, it had bin a cold comfort againſt a tem- | 


peſt. Secondly becauſe that ſuch things. a» proceed from virtue 
and induſtry,are imitable,and feaſable by others to be prattiſed, 
whereas Felicity is athing inimitable, and a Prerogatrve of ſome 
few fingular perſons, Wherefore we generally (ee,thatthings 
of Nature are preferd beforethings of Arr, becauſe they be 


inimitable; for whacr is imitable is 'in effe& Proftituteand } 


common. Thirdly the Revenues of Felicity, ſeemeto beno pur- 
chaſe of our own, but a Donattve from others: but what is acqwi- 
red by our own proper virtue, is, as it were, bought at a price. 


whereupon Plutarch ſaith elegantly of the Arts of Timoleon, | 
aman of all men moſt fortunate, compared with the Ads 


of Agefilaus and Epaminondas who lived inthe ſame Age, 
That they were like Homers verſes, which at they excelPd in other 


points, ſo they ſeem dio have an eaſy native flideinthem, and to 
be coudutted by a happy Geniws. Fourthly becauſe: what falls 
out beyond hope and expetiation, infinuatesit ſelfe more ſweetly, 
and with greater delight, into the minds of men; but this can not 
be incident tothoſe things, which proceed from our own 
care and compaſle. 415 obey 


THE COLOVR, © 


12 ©What confiſts of many and divided parts, u preater than 
has which confiſts of few Parts, ang-s more entire, for 
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© allthings confidered by parts ſeem greater: wherefore both 
*Þlurality of parts hath a ſhew of Magnitude, aud the ſame 
*Plurality works more Strongly, if it be preſented unto us 
© without order, for it induceth a reſemblance of Infinity, and 
* binders comprehenſion. 


- This Colour ſeemsa Fallax, at firſt ſight very palpable: for 
not the Plurality of Parts alone, butthe Majority, may make 
the totall Greater; yet nevertheleſle the Colour many times 
carries the imagination away; yea it deceives ſenſe. For it 
ſcems rotheeye, a ſhorter diſtance of wayzif it be all dead 
and continued, ſo as nothing intercurre which may- break 
the f1ght; then 1n ſuch a coaſt or quarter, where there are 
Trees and Buildings, and other markes, which may mea- 
ſureand Dividethe ſpace. So when a great Monied-man 
hath divided and diſtributed his cheſts and baggs into ſeve- 
rall and diſtin roomes, he ſeemeth to himlelte richer: than 
he-was. Therefore away to Amplify any thing, is to. break 
it into many Parts, and to handle every part {everally' by it 
ſelfe. Andthis againe will more fill the imagination, if it 
be done promiſcuouſly and without order, for  confufion 
raiſeth an opinion of multitude; ſo what are preſented and 
propounded in order, both ſcemto be more finite, and de- 
monſtrate;, that nothing isletr out; but all is there: where- 
as.on the contrary, whatſoever things are repreſented con- 
fuſedly, are not only chought ro be more numerous in them- 
ſelves; bur they leavea ſuſpicion that more might be ſaid 


than 1s expreſled. | 
THE REPREHENSION.. 


'T He Fallax of this Colour is. Firſtwhen a man doth oyer- 
©. conceive, or prejudicate of the greatneſſe of any thingscom- 
prehending it beyond thetrue limits of Magnitude, for then the 
breaking of it will make it ſeemleſſe, and rettifythat falſe «pinion, 
and preſent the objet inits native verity,and not with amplifica- 
tion, - Wherefore if a man be in fickneſſeor in paine, the 
time will ſcem longer ro him without a Clock or an 
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Hower-glaſſe, thenif it were meaſured with them : for if 
the wearilomeneſle, and vexation of a dilcale, make the 
time ſeeme longer then in truth it is; yetthe computation of 
time reformes that miſtake, and makes it ſhorter than that 
erroneous opinion conceived it tobe. So ina dead Plaine 
(whereof evennow wegave a contrary inſtance) it ſome. 
times falls out; for though at firſt the eye preconceiv'd the 
way ſhoner, becauſe it was undivided, yer if upon this ſup. 
poſition, an opinion poſſefle the imagination of a farre 
{horter {pace of gronnd then it provesto be, the fruſtrating 
of that vaine conceit, makes it ſeem longer than the truth, 
Thereforeifany man deſire to humor and ſecondthe falſe 
opinion of another, touching the greatneſſe of any thing, ler 
him beware of diſtributions, and breaking itin ſeverall 
conſiderations, bur let him out of hand extoll the matteren- 
tire,and in thegroſle. Secondly this Colour deceives when the 
Di$tribution is diſtrafted or [cattered, or is not preſented intire, 


or doth not at once objett it ſelfe tothe fight. Therefore if low- 
ersina Garden be divided into ſeverall bedds, they will 


ſhew more than itthey were all growing in one bed; fo the 
Beds be within a plotthatthey be the obje&t-of view zat 
once; otherwile, union is of mote force in this caſe than 
ſcattered diſtribution. Therefore their Revenues ſeem 
greater,whole Lands and Livingslye together in one ſhire, 
forif they werediſperled, they would not fall ſo caily 
within notice and comprehenſion. Thirdly this Colour de- 
ceives in reſpett of the dignity of unity above multitude, for all 


compoſition is a ſure mark of deficiencyzin particularities ſeverat- 


ly confidered, which thus pieces out one thing with the addition of | 


another. Et que non proſunt fingula multa juvant. 
And therefore Mary had choſen the better ;patt; Martha, 


16, Martha; atteudis ad plurima, unum ſufficit. Hexeupon Aſp, 


framed the fable ofthe Fox and the Cat. The Fox bragges 
what a uymber of ſhifts and devices he had to get fromthe Hounds, 
the Cat ſaid ſbe bad bus one only way to truſt to which: wasthis; ſho 


bad a poare ſlender faculty in climbing up a Tree: which yet in 


proof was a ſurer guard then all Yulpones policies & ſtrata- 
gems: 


— 
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Felis unum magnum, the Fox knowes many practiſes, butthe 
Cat one ſpeciall; one that will help at a dead life. And in 
the Morall of this Fable it comes likewiſe to paſſe, that a 
potent and faithful friendsis a ſurer card at a pinch, then all the 
Plots and Policies of a mans own wit. 

And theſe thall ſuffice for example: we have an infinite 
number more of Colours, of this nature, which we colle&ed 
in our youth; but without their Jlluſtrations and Reprehenfi- 
ons, which ar this time we have no leaſure to pertect and di- 
geſt. wherefore werthoughtit incongruous to expole thole 
Colours naked, without their Tlluſtrations,ſeeing thele other 
come abroad attired. Yetthus much in the mean we admo- 
niſhthat this branch of knowledge, inour judgement, 
whatloeverit may {eem,is of no contemprtible conſequence, 
but a matrer of high price and uſe, as that which partici- 
pates both of Primitive,Philoſophy, of Pokcy, and of Rhetho- 
rigue. Thus much of Popular markes,or of the Colours of 
Good and Evill in apparance, as well fmple as comparative. 


I. A lecond colleftion which appertaines to a ready . 
Provifion, or Preparatory ſtoreis that which Cicero intimates aNT1- 
(as we have noted before in Logique) where he gives it in hg 
preceptzthat we have Common-places in ready preparation Cicero 


argued and handled Pro and Contra; ſuch as are For the words 
and letters of Law; for the ſence and mind of Law, and thelike,. 
And weextend this Precept to other things alfo, as that it 
may be applied,not only to Judiciall Formes; but to Delibe- 
rativeand Demonitrative allo. Generally this is it we would 
have done; namelyzthat we have all Places,whereof there is 
more frequent ule ( whether we reſpeth Probations and 
Confutations, or Perſwafions and - Diſſwafions , or Praiſes 
and Vituperations; )ſtudied and meditated before-hand, and 
the ſame extolld and depreſſed by the . higheſt ſtraines of 
witand invention; and perverſely wrelted, as.it were, of 
purpoſe utterly beyond Truth. And in..our -opinion the 
manner of this Colleion,as well for uſe as for brevity,would 
be the beſt of ſuch common-places, and ſeeds of ſeverall 
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Arguments were abridg'd and caſt up into ſome briefe and 
acute ſentences, as into skaines or bottomes of 'Thread to be 
drawn out,and unwinded into larger Diſcourſlesas occaſion 
EP {hould be preſented. A colle&ion of this nature we hnd in Se. 


tro. neca, but in ſuppoſitions only or Caſes. Of this ſort (in re- 
gard we have many ready prepared) we thought good to ly 
ſet down ſome of them for example; Thele we call Anti- FU 
theta Rerum. | 
in 
Pc 
EXAMPLES OF THE  » 
ANTITHET A. 
& 
Nos1LtTy. I. i- 
Pro. Contra. I » 
Hey whoſe virtue 18 alto- N Obility ſeldome ſprings 
gether deriy'd from the from Virtue . Virtue 
ſtock, theſe not only more ſeldome from No- 
have not awill, but want a pow- bility. 
er to be wicked. Nobles by birth more often 
Nobility s a Garland of uſethe imerceſiion of their An- a 


Bayes wherewithtime ( rownes ceStors for Pardon, than their 

Men. ſuffrage for Honors. 
IVereverence Antiquity e- The induſtry of new riſeing | tb 

ven in dead Monuments, how mens oftentimes ſuch, as No- 

much more in living. bles compar'd with them are but 
If youregard not the honour Statues. 

of an attcient Houſe * Then Nobles by blood, look too of- _ 

what difference will there be be- ten back inthe courſe; whichis | 

tweenthe R ace of Men,andthe the quality of an ill Racer. : 

Race of Beaſts? 
Nobility removes Virtue 

from Envy; recommends it to 

Grace and Favour. 


< 
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BeauTyY. Il. 


Pro. 

Deformed perſons common- 
ly have their revenge of' Na- 
FU EC. 

Virtue is nothing elſe but 
inward ©Beauty ; and Beauty 
nothing elſe but an outward 
Virtue. 

Deformed Perſons ſeek to 
reſcue themſelves from ſcorne, 
by malice and boldneſſe. 


Beauty makes virtues ſhine, 
vices bluſh. 


Contra 

Virtue is likea rich ſtone, 
beſt plain ſet. 

What a faire veſtment is to 
a deformed body, the ſame is a 
comely Body to a deformed 
Mind. | 

They uſually are of no great 
parts, whom Beauty commend- 
eth,or moveth, 


YouTH ;.iN..-- 


Pro. 


Our firſs cogitations, and 
the counfils of Youth ſtream 
more drvmely. 

Old men are more wiſe for 
themſelves then they are for 0- 
thers and the Repub. 

If it could be made viſible, 


Old age doth more deformethe 


mind then the Body. 


Old menfear allthings ſave 
the Gods. 


Contra- * 

. Youth ts the field of Re- 
pentance, 

There is in Youth an imbred 
diſetime,of the Authority of 
Age, that every one may grow 
wiſe at his own Perill. 

Thoſe counfils to which Time 
was not calPa, Time will not ra- 
tify. ; | 
Jn old men Venus ts-chas- 
ged into the Graces. 


HeaLTa IV. 


Pro. 


The regardof H ealth makes 
the mind bumble, and obſequi- 


ous tothe Body. 


Contra. 
Often to recover health, is 


often togrow-young apaine. 
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 Aſound bodyis the Soules 
Hok, but a fickly her Jalour. 
Nothing (o promotes the 


fumme of Bufineſſe,as a proſpe- 


rous ſtate of Body, but onthe 
contrary, a fickly conStitution 
makes too many Holy-Dates. 


Indiſpoſition of Health js 
a common excuſe, hither we fly 
even when we are well. 

Health unites the Soule and 
the body in too ftrift a league. 

The Conch hath govern'd 
mighty Empires;andthe Litter 
mighty Armies. 


Wrreg and CHILDREN. 


Pro. 


Charity to the Common- 
wealth,begins at a private Fa- 
my. 

Wife and Children are a 
kind of Diſcipline of Humani- 
ty; but unmarried men are cru- 
ell and hard-hearted. 

Single life and a(jhildleſſe 
ſtate, are good for nothing but 
fer flight. 

He that procreates no Chil- 
dren;ſacrificeth to Death. 

They that are happy in all 
other things, are commonly un- 
fortunate in their Children: 
leaft being menthey ſhould ap- 
Þroach too neereto acondition 
Drvine, 


Contra. 


He that hath Wife and 
Children, hath given HoStages 
to Fortune, 

Generation and iſſue are 
Human As, (,reation and 
its works are Atts Divine. 

Iſfue is the Eternity of 
Beaſts, Fame, merit and whol- 


ſome Precepts, the eternity of 


Men. 

Oeconomicall reſpe fs many 
times ſupplant ©Politicall Du- 
fLES. 

To ſome natures the For- 
tune of Priamw is acceptable, 
whoſurviv d his whole Poſteri- 


y. 


Ricres. YI. 
Pro. Contra. 
They deſpiſe Rivhes , that Of great Riches, there is et. 
deſpaire of them. ther a'Cuſtody, or a diſpenſati- 


An envy conceivd against 
Riches, bath extolled'virtuets 
a Detty. 


on, or a fame, but no ſolid 


Tſe. 
whbileſs 
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WhileSt Philoſophers callin Doe you not ſeewhat fained 
doubt whether all things are to Priſes are ſet upon litle ſtones, 
be referr d to virtue, or *Plea- andſuch kind of Rarities, that 
ſure; ſurvay the inſtruments of there may be ſome uſe made of 
them both. great Riches? 

Uirtue,by means of Riches, Many whileft they have en- 
is converted into 4 common tertain'd an opinion that all 
good. themgs might be bought with 

All other kinds of” Good their mony; have in this conceit, 
have a ©Provinciali Command, . firſt ſoldthemſetves. 
only Riches a General. } can uot call Riches better 

thenthe Baggage of virtue; for 
they are both neceſſary tovirtue, 
and yet comberſome, hindering 
the March. 

Riches are a good Hand- 
maid, but the wor Maiſtreſſe. 


| Honours. VI.” 
Pro. __ Contra. 


; Honours arent the ſuffrage Whileſt we feek Honours, 

of Tyranns, but of Divine Pro- we looſe liberty. 

Vidence. | Hoxguts commonly give 

Honours make bath virtues mena Pomer over thoſe things, 

and vices  conſpicuau; there- wherein the beſt condition is. 

fore thoſe they excite theſethey notto will; the next not to (Cas, 

repreſſe. The ſtaires to Honours are 
No mas cantell what profi- ſteep, the ſtanding ſlippery, the 

cience he hath made inthe Race regre{[e adownefall. 

ef virtue » wnleſſe Hogours af- They that are in. great place 

ford bims an open field. had need to borrow other mens 
The motion of virtue as of opinions, to' think. themſelves 

'other things, is Violent to its happy- 

place, calme in its place, and 

the place of virtue is bonowr. 


Empirg 
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EMPIRE YIIL. 


Pro. 

It is a great bleſſing to enjoy 
Happineſſe ; but to bave the 
power t0 C enferre it on other $48 
farre greater. 

Kings arerather like ſtarres, 
than men, for they bave a pow- 


erfull influxe upon all men,and 


upon times themſelves. 

To reſiſt Gods-vicegerents, 
es not only the Guilt of Treaſon, 
but a kind of Theomachie. 


Contra. 


What a miſerable ſtate is it 
tobavye a few things to defire, 
infinite things to feare? 

Princes are like beavenly 
bodies, which have much vene- 
ration, "but no reſt. 

None of Humane condition 
admitted to the Banquet of 
the Gods,but to htt reproach. 


PrRAlSE> REPUTATION. I X. 


Pro. 


Praiſes are the reflexed 
Beams of virtue. 

That Praiſe is an Honour 
which comes from Voices freely 
conferrd. my 

Many ſtates airy ITo- 

nours; but Praiſes are every 
wherethe Attributes of Liber- 
ty. 

The voice of the prople bath 
ſome aryineneſſe in it; elſe how 
ſhould ſo many men \ ad to be 
of one mind? , 

You need not wonder if the 


 communalty fpeak more truly 


than the Nobility ; for they 
ſpeak more ſafely. 


| | all. 


Contra. 


Fame t a better Nuncio, 
than a Iudge. 

What hath a good man to 
doewith the dull approbation of 
t he vulgar? 

Fame like a River bears up 
things light and ſwolne, drowns 


things watghty and ſolid. 


The loweſt virtues draw 
praiſe from the common people 


the middle virtues work in the 


Aſtoniſhment, or Admiration. 


but of the higheſt virtues they 


have no ſence or PIER at 


Praife proceeds more out of 
'a bravery'then out of merit; & 
happens rather 16 .vaine and 
windy perſons, thento perſon 


ſubſtantiall and ſolid. 


Nature 
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NaTuRr AX. 


nn Contra- 


The Progreſſe of Cuſtome us Mens thoughts are accord- 
Arithmeticall, of Nature Geo- ing to nature , their words ac- 


metricall. cording to precept , but their 
As lawes are to Cuſtome in deeds according to cuStome, 
Civile ſtates, ſo is Nature to Nature is a kind of Pedant; 
cuſtome in every particular (,uſtome a Magiſtrate. 
ES Perſon, 


Cuſtome againſt Nature is 
a kind of Tyranny, and is 
quickly and upon light occafion 
ſuppreſſed. 


FoRTUNE XI. 


Pro. Contra. 


Ouvert and apparent virtues The folly of one man, is the 
bring forth praiſe; ſecret and Fortune of anther. 
hidden virtues bring forth for- In Fortunethis I may chief- 
tune. ly commend, that being ſhe 
Virtues of duty bring forth makes n9 eleftion, ſhe gives no 
praiſe, virtues of Ability bring protetbion. 
forth fortune. Men of” place and quality 
The way of Fortune is like whilethey decline the Enyy of 
J the milken way in- the sRie; their own Virtues , have bin 
» IF whichis a mecting or knot of found among the worſhippers of 
IF certain ſmall obſcure virtues Fortune. 
; }F without aname. 
Fortune is to be honour 'd 
and reſpetted. and it be but for 
f |} bir daughters confidence and 
7 {} Repuration. 
{4 
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LIFE, AI. 


Pro. 


7t is a fooliſh and prepoſte- 
row affe&ion , to love the Ac- 


ceſſories of lifeqmore then life it 


ſelfe. 


A full courſe is better then a 
ſhort; a faire advantage to all 
things, yea even to virtue. 

Without a good ſpaciow 
compaſſe of life, we can neither 
fully perfet#, nor learne, nor 
repent. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Pro. 


They that erre out of a well- 
ment zeale, may not be appro- 
ved,but yet may be beloved. 

Mediocrities are dueto Mo- 
rall virtues, extremities to dt- 
V196. 

A ſuperſtitiou man ts are- 
ligiow Formaliſt. 

1 ſhould ſooner believe all 
the Fabulous wonders of any 
Religion thanthat this univer- 


fall Framewas built without a 


Deity. 


Contra. 

The Philoſophers, while$t 
they raiſe ſo great preparations 
againſt Death, have made it 
but appear more terrible. 

Men fear Death becauſe 
they know it not; as Children 


Fear the Darke. 


You can finde no Paſſion in 
the mind of man ſo weak, which 
if it be but a litle preſt, ma- 
ſters not thefeare of death. 

Tobe willing to die, not 9n- 
ly a valiant nan, or a miſera- 
ble man may, 0r awiſe, but e- 
ven a faſtidious man, and 4 
coward may doe as much. 


XIII. 


Contra. 


As it addes deformity unto 
an Ape, to beſo like aman. ſ0 
the fumilitude of ſuperſtition to 


Religion, makes it more de- 


form d. 


Look how odious AſſeFati- 
on 1s in matters Civile, ſo hate- 
Full is ſuperſtition, in matters 
Dryine. 

It were better to have no 0- 
þinon of God at all than ſuch an 
opinion a4 ts reproachfull unto 
hin, 

Ic 
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Res J 
Ry POR 


Pride 1s even bs Vices iM+ 
compatible: And as poiſon is 


% 


expelled by poiſon, ſomany Vi 


ces are by Pride. 

A ſoft nature becomes guil- 
th of the crimes of others; but a 
proud  (hirit only of ys own. , 

Pride if it aſcend from 
contempt of others to a con- 
tempt 'of it ſelfe, at laſt is 
chang dinto Philoſophy. 


INGRATITUDE. 


Pro. 


' The guilt of ingratitude is no- 
thing elſe but ato0 preciſe conſe- 
deration and inquifition into 
the cauſe of a benefit con-ferr d. 
 WhileStwe endeavour to be 
gratefull to others, we neither 

perſorme juice to others, nor 
reſerve liberty to our ſelves. 


. It is notthe Schiole of Epi- 
curus, but the Porchof the = 
ques that hath perturbed-anci- 
ent States. 

Ft cannot come intothe mind 
af man to be a meere Atheiſt in 


- Opiuton;but your great Hypo- 


crites are the true Atheiſts, 
who are ever handling holy 
things, but never revere them. 


T. [ V. | 
Contra. 
Pride is the infinuating 
Ivie to virtues , and all good 


Qualities. 


All other vices are only con- 


trary tp virtues Pride alone 1 'D) 
contagious.” 


Pridewants the beſt condi- 
tion of Vice that is, conceale- 
ment. 
A froud manwhile he deſpi i- 
ſeth others,prejudiceth himſelf. 


XV, 


Contra. 
The crime of Ingr attic i is 


not to be repreſſed: by puniſh- 
ments, but to be referred over 
zo the Furies. 

The obligations of benefits 
are more ſtrift than of Duties, 
wherefore. he. that 1s untbank- 


Full is unjuſt and any thing 
Qa 2 


- © Where 


Or 'Turt Apv ANCE M ENT 


COR 


Where the valuation of 4 
Benefit it uncertatne;there rhe 
leſſe thank is due. 


Doren, 

—_— CE 
- Ftis naturall for.a mano 
hate the reproach of his For- 


FUNC. 
Enyyinaſtateis a wholſome 


Oftraciſme. 


IXCONTINENG: 


Pro. dong 

Chaſtity may thank Tealou- 
{» that ſheis become a virtue. 

He had need be endewed 
with much Gravity,that makes 
the ſports of Venw any matter 
of Earneſ. 

IVhy doe you place either a 
ſpare . 46 a ſhew of Honeſty, 
or the Daughter of Pride, a- 
9ong [t the virtues? 

Of loves as of wild-foule there 
15 0 property; but. the right is 


paſt over with the poſſeſſion. 


CRUELTY, 


Pro. 


No virtue is fo often guilty 
as glemency. 


Such is mani condition . 0 
man is borne to ſo high a for- 
tune, but that he isa debtor to 
the retribution both of Private 
thanks and perſonallrevenge. 


$I. 


Contra- 


Envy never makes Holy- 
Day. 

Nothing but death recon- 
ciles Envy toVirtue. 

Envy doth put virtue to it, 
as Juno did Hercules, 


XVI G 


Cons 


Incontinence 25 one of Cir: 
ces worit transformations. . 
An unchaſt liver bath ut- 
terly loſt a reverence to him- 
ſelfe, which isthe bridle of al 


Vice. 

Theythat with Paris, we 
beauty their wiſh, looſe, as he 
did.Wiſdome and Honour. 

Alexander Fell upon no po- 
pular truth ,when be ſaid, that 


fleep and luſt were tbe earndſis 
of Death. 


XVII. 
' Contra, 


He that delights in blood,ti 
either awild beaſt or a Fury. 


Crucky | 


Ww, wo 


AD 
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| Cruelty if it proceed from 


(Cruelty to-4: Good man 


revenge, it is.juStive;. if from ſeems to be but a Fable, and 


ve! it 8:w1{dome.. 
- He'that fhewes mercy to bis 


vimy deviexir to himſelfe. 


IP v9) FA) wor more aAe- 
reſaryi in the: Body: Naturdll, 


thanit trinthe body Politique. 


ſome Tragicall fiftion. 


Vain-GLoRy, XIX. 


Pro; 
_- Hethat ſeeks bis own praiſe, 
withall ſeeks the profit of hers. 
He that is ſo reſery'd, atto 


regard nothing that is forraine; 


it may beſuſpeted, that he will 
account publique affaires, 'for- 
rains impertinencies.' 

Such: Diſpofitions as | have 
a commxture of Leyity tn 


'them, more eafily undertake a 


Publique charge. 


Contra. 


*Vaine-gloriou perſons are 
alwaies fattious, Lyars, Incou- 
ſtant0ver-doing. 

Thraſo is Gnathoes prey. ey. 

tis aſhamefor a Loverto 
make ſuit tothe hand-maid, but 
Praiſe is virtues band-matd. 


JusTIcE. XX. 


Pro. 
Kingdomes and States are 


only the Appenaices of Iuftice. 


for "if Tuſtice otherwiſe could be 
executed, there would be no 
need of them. 


It is theeffet of Iuſtice, 


that manis to man a God, and 
not a Wolfe. 
Though. Juitice can not ex- 


. tirpate vice; yet it repreſſeth it 


Q.q 3 from 


Contra. 
If this beto be juſt , not to 


 doeto another what you would 


not have doneto. your ſelfe;then 


ts mercy Tnſtice. 


Tf we muſt give every one 


bis due, then ſtrely pardon to 


Humanity. 
Whattell you me of equity 


when toa wiſe man all things | 


are unequal? 
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from doing hurt. 


Doe but confider. what the 
conditis of the guilty wad inths 
Roman ſtate ; and then (ay ju 


frice is'nat for the Rexpublique. 


The , common Ioftice of 


ſtates is'as a *Philoſopber in 


Court, that is, it makes.only for 


areverentiallrefpe of ſuch as 
bear Rule, 


ForTiTuDz. XXL. 


Pro. 

Nothing but feare ts terri- 
ble. There is nothing. ſolid in 
pleaſwre, yor aſſur d in" virtue, 
where Fear diſquizts. 

' He that confronts 'dangers 
with openeyes, that he may re- 
cetve the charge; marketh how 
to avoid the ſame. 

All other virtues , free wu 
from the Dominion of vice; on- 
ly Fortitude fromthe Domini- 
on of Fortune. 


Contra. 


' That's a goodly virtue to be 
-willing #» dye, ſo you may be 
f wre to kill. 

That's a godly virtue ſure, 


| which even drunkenneſſe may 
"induce. 


He that-is prodigall of his 


 dwn life, will not ſpare the I, ifo 


of an other, 
Fortitude is a. virtue of the 
Fron 4ge. 


SST inct XXII. 


Pro. :..; 

To Abſtaine & toSuſtaine, 
are Virtues proceeding com- 
monly from the ſame habit. 

V, niformities, concords, and 
Meaſures of motions,are things 
celeſtiall, andthe charafters of 
Eternity. 

Temperance as . wholſ ome 
coldes, concenterate and ftreng- 


Contra. 


 Tlike nottheſe negative vir- 
tues; for they argue Innocents 
not Meri. 

That mind languiſhethwhich 
is not ſometimes ſpirited by ex- 
ceſſe. 

T like thoſe 'virtues which in- 
duce the vivacity of Ation,and 


not the dulneſſe of Paſtion. 
When 
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then the forces of the M ind. 


Too exquiſite and wandring 


ſenſes, had need of Narco- 
tiques; and ſo likewiſe wan- 
dring afjettions. 


CONSTANCY. 


Pro. 


Conſtancy is the foundation 
of Virtue. 

Heisa miſerable man that 
bath no perception of bis future 
ſtate, what it ſhall or may be. 

Seeing mans judgement 1s 


ſo weak, as that be cannot be 


conſtant to things, let him at 
lea$t be true to himſelfe, andto 
his own defignes. 

Conſtancy gives reputation 
evento Vice. 

If to the Inconſtancy of for- 
tune we adde alſo, the incon- 
ſtancy of mind, in what mages 
of darkneſſe doe we live! 


Fortune #« like Proteus, if 


you perfiſt, ſhe returnes to her 
true ſhape. 


When you ſet downe the c- 
quall tempers of the mind, you 


ſet downe but few, nam pau- 


peris et numerare pecus. 
Theſe Stoiciſmes ( not to uſe 

that ſo you may not defire. not 

to defire that ſo you may not 


feare )arethe reſolutions of pu- 
fillanimous and diStruStfull 


natures. 


XXIII. 


Contra. 


Conſtancy like aſullen-ſelfe- 
will 4 Portereſſe , drives away 
many fruitfull informations. 

There #u good reaſon that 
Conſtancy ſhould patiently en- 
dure croſſes, for commonly (he 
cauſeth them. 


The ſhorteſt folly is the beſt. 


Magnani- 
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MAGNANIMITY. 


Pro. 


When once the mind hath 
propounded to it ſelfe honoura- 
ble ends; then not only virtues, 
but eveuthe divine powers are 
ready to fecond. 

Virtues ſpringing from Ha- 
bit cr precept, are vulgar; but 
from the end heroicall. 


KNOWLEDGE) 


Pro. 


That delight only is accord- 
ing to Nature, whereof there is 
noſatiety. 

The ſweeteſt proſpet ti that, 
which looks intothe errors of 0- 
thers,in the vale below. 

How pleafing and profitable 


athing is it,to have the orbs of 


the mind concentriqueywith the 
erbs ofthe World. 

All depraved affettions are 
falſe valuations; but goodneſſe 
and Truth are ever the ſame. 


LEARNING. 


Pro. 


F there were Books written 
of the ſmalleſs matters ; there 
would hardly be any uſe of ex- 


perience, 


———_— 
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XXIV. 


Contra. 
Magnanimity is a Virtue 
Poeticall. 


CONTEMPLATION. XXV. 


Contra. 
A contemplative life is a 
Jpeciow ſloth. 

Tothinkwell ® litle batter, 
then to dreame well. 

The divine providence re- 
garas the world, thou thy coun. 
try. 

Aright Politique procreates 
(,ontemplations. 


XXVI. 


Contra- 


Jn Schooles men learne to 
believe. 
IW hat Art did yet ever teach 
the ſeaſonable u[e of Art? 
Reading 


do 


11 
ly 


rat 
Occ 
Mg 


2s c 
ly 


Readings a converſe with 
the wiſe; Attion for the moſt 
part a commerce with fooles. 

Thoſe ſciences are not to be 
reputed altogether unprofita- 
ble, that are of no uſe; if they 


ſharpen the wits, and marſhall 


our conceptions. 


PROMPTITUDs. 


Pro. 


That is not ſeaſonable wiſ- 
domewhich is not quick and 
nimble. 

He that quickly erres,quick- 
ly reformes his error, 

He that is wiſe upon delibe- 
ration, and not pon preſent 
occafion, performes no great 
matter. 
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ET 


To be wiſe from Precept and 


from experience, are two con- 


trary habits, ſo as hethat is ac- 


cuSomed tothe one,is inept for 
the other. 


There is many times a vain 
uſe of Art, leaſt there ſhould be 


no uſe, 

This commonly is the humor 
of all Schollers, that they are 
wont to acknowledge all they 


know; but not t0 learne what 
they know not. 


XX VII. 


Contra 
That wiſdome is not farre 


fetcht, nor deeply grounded, 


which is ready at hand. 
Wiſdome, as a veſtment, 
that is lighteSt,which is readi- 


eſt. 
Age doth not ripen their 


wiſdome, whoſe Counfils delibe- 
ration doth not ripen. 


What is ſuddenly invented 
ſuddenly, vaniſheth; ſoon ripe 


ſoon rotten. 


Silence in matters of Secrecy. XXVIII. 


Pro. 


From a filent man. nothing 
is conceaÞd, for all isthere ſafe- 


ly laid up. 


He that eafily talkes what 


Contra. 


Alteration of (ſuftames 


placeth the mind inthe darke, 


and makes men goe invif:i- 


ble. 


R r hs 
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he knowes, will alſo talke what Secrecy isthe virtueof acon- 


he knowes not. feſſor. 
Myſteries are due to ſecre- Froma filent man all things 
cies, are conceal d, becauſe allis re- 
pai d with filence. 
Acloſe man is next to an 
unknown man. 


FACILITY. - XAXUE 


Pro. Contra. 


} like the man that is pliant Facility is a weak privation 
to anothers inclination, but yet of judgement. 
reſerves bis judgement from The good of fices of facile na- 


flattery. tures ſeem debts their denialls, 
He that is flexible comes injuries. 
weereſt the nature of-Gold. He owes the thanks to him- 


{elfe,that obtaines any thing of 


a Facile-natur d man. 

All difficulties preſſe upon a 
roo acceſſible and yeelding na- 
ture.for be ingages himſelfe in 
all. 

Factle natures ſeldome 
come off with credit. 


DopuLaRtTyY.. XXX, 


Pro. Contra. 


The ſame things commonly He whoſe nature rightdy 
pleaſe wiſe mens but it is alſo a ſorts withfooles, may himſelf: 
point of wiſdome , to humor beſuſpetted. 
the changeable difpofition of He that haththe Artto pleaſe 


Fooles. the people ; commonly bath the 
To honour the people is tobe power to raiſe the people. 
bonoured. No termes of moderation 


Men is place uſually ſtand takes place with the vulgar. 
its 


M— 
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ins awes 0 of one man, but the To fawne on the people » 


multitude. the lowe$F degree of Flattery. 
Loquacity, XXKXI, 
Pro. Contra. 


Silence argues a man to be Silenceaddes grace,and au- 
jealous, either of others, or of thority to a mans words. 
himſelfe. Silence like a kindly ſleep, 

Reſtraint of liberty in wbat refreſhethwiſdom,I& ſettles the 


kind ſoever is an unhappy caſe; judgement. 
but the worſt of allis that of fi- Silenceis the Fermentation 
lence. of our thoughts. 


Silence is the virtue of fooles; 
where he ſaid truly to a filent 
map, If you be wile you area 
Foole; if you be a Foole you 
are wile. 

Silence like night is fit for 
Treacberies. 
 Copitations are like waters, 
moſt wholſome in the running 
ſtreame. 

Silence is a kind of ſolitude. 

He that is filent, proſtitutes 
bimſelfetoceuſure. 

Silence neither diſchargeth 
it ſclfe of evill thoughts, nor 
contril utes any good. 


Silence isthe ſtile of wiſ- 
dome. 

Silence is a candidate for 
Truth. 


Dis SIMULATION. XXX. 


Pro. Contra. 


Diſcimulation is 4 compen- When we cannot think accord- 

diou wiſdome. mngtothe verity of things, yet at 

We are not tied to ſay the leaſt let w ſpeak according as 
ſame, but to intend the ſame. wethink. 

IV hoſe ſhallow capacities capre- 

Ro2 Naked- 
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Nakedneſſe even in \the hend. not the Arts of State; in 
Mind.is uncomely. them, a habit of diſfimulation 
Diſsimulation is both a goes for wiſdome. 
Grace and a Guard. He that Diſſembles deprives 
Diſcimulation is the fence himſelfe of one of the moit prin- 
ef counfils. cipall inſtruments for Afton 


Some through their too apert whith is beliefe;” © 1 
faire dealing become a prey. Diſsimulation tavites" Dit 

He that. carries all things fimulation. 
with an open frankneſſe, 4e- A diſſembler is not exemp 
ceiver, as hethat ſomewhat diſ= from _ 
ſembles : for many either doe SRI 
n0t comprehend him, or doe not 
believe him. 

Open dealing is nothing elſe, 

but aweakneſſe of mind. 


BOLDNESSE. — 
Pro. Contra. 


A ſhamefac'd ſutor teaches Boldneſſe is the verger to | 


the way how to be denied. folly. 


What Aftion is to an Ora- Tmpudence is good for no- 


tor, the ſame is boldneſſe toa thing but for Impoſt ure. 


Politique; the firſt, the ſecond, Confidence is the fooles Em | 
the third virtue. preſſe, and the wiſe mans buf 


T love him that confeſſeth fone. 
his modeſty, but I cannot en- Boldneſſe is a kind of Dul- 
dure him that accuſeth it, 
4 confidence in carriage perverſeneſſs of the will. 
ſooneſt unites affe&ions. 
T like a reſerved counte- 
nance, and an open fpeech. 


Ceremonics Puntocs, Aﬀe&ation. XXXIV.. 


Dro... | Contra. 


A comely moderation” of What can be amore deformed | 
(Counte- , ſpeftacle 


neſſe of ſence, togither with a | 


— 
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Countenanee + and C Gefture, Is 
the true [eaſoning of virtue, 

If we obſerve the vulgar in 
the uſe of words, why not in ha- 
bit and GeShure? 

Hethat keeps #0t a decorum 


in ſmaller matters, and in his 


daily cuſtomes, though he be a 
great man, yet ſet it down for 
truth,that ſuch a perſonage is 
wiſegbut at certain ſeaſons. 
Virtue and wiſdome without 
all points of reſpec? and com- 


plement, are like forraine lan- 


guaes they are not underſtood 
by the common people. 

Ele that apprebends not the 
meaning of the common people, 
neither by a congruous applica- 
tion, nor yet by obſervation, is 
of all men moſt ſeuſeleſſe. 

P wuntoes and ceremonies are 
the tranſlation of virtue into 4 
mother tongue. 


JEASTS, 


Pro. 
A conceit isthe altar of an 
Orator. 
He that 'mingles modeſt 
mirth in all his commerce with 


mind. 


It is amatter morepolitiques 


ſpeftacle, thay to transferre 
the ſence into our common 
cinrſe of life? 

Faire ingenious behaviour 
winnes grace and favour, but 
aſjettation and art procures ha- 
tred, 


Better a painted face and 
criſped baire; then painted and 
criſped manners. 

He cannot comprehend great 
matters, who breaks his mind to 
ſmall obſervations. 

Afﬀettation is the ſhining 
Putrefattion of ingenuity. 


RKXXV, 


Contra 


What man defpi[eth not thoſe 
that hunt after theſe deformi- 
ties and concinnities. 


To put off the importance of 
others, reſerves a freedome of bufineſſe witha jeſt, is a baſe 


ſlight of wit. 
Then judge of a jeSt, when 


then a manwouldthinkyſmooth- you have done laughing. 


ly to paſſe from jeſt to earneſt, 


R r 3 


Merrily conceited men, ſel- 
dome 
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and from earneſt to jeſt. 


A witty conceit is often- 
times 4 convoy of a Truth, 
which otherwiſe could not ſ* 
handſomely bave bin feried 0- 


Yer, © 


LoVE. 


Pro. 


Doe you not ſee how all men 
ſeekthemſelves; but a lover on- 
ly findes bimſelfe. 

There ts no better gover- 
ment of the mind, then from 
the command of ſome powerfull 
afje@Z1on. 

Hethat i wiſe, let him pur- 
ſue ſome defire or other, for he 
that doth not affet# ſome one 
thing in chiefe, unto him all 


| things are diStaſtfull and tedi- 


OUs, 


Why ſhould not that which ts 
one, reSt in unity? 


dome penetrate farther than the 
ſuperficies of things, which is 
the point wherethe jeſt lies. 
To put a leſt ,as a matter of 
moment upon ſeriow afjaires is 
a childiſh Levity. 


XXX&VI. 


Contra. 


The ſtage is much behold- 
ing to loye; the life of man no- 
thing, | 

There is nothing hath ſo ma- 
ny names as love, for it ts a 
thing either ſo fooliſh, that it 
knowes not it ſelfe , or ſo baſe 
that it muſt needs diſguiſe it 
ſelfe under a counterfeit habit. 

Thike net ſuch natures as are 
only intent upon one thing. 

Loyeis a poore-narrow c0n- 
templation. 


FRIEN DSHIP. XXXVIL 


Pro. 

Friend(hip accompliſhetb 
the ſamethings that Fortitude 
aoth; but more ſweetly. 

Friendſhip is a pleaſant 


ſauce to any temporall happi- 


neſſe. 
The wers$t ſolitude is to be 


deſtitute of ſincere friendſbip. 


Contra. 

Who contrafts ſtrift leagues 
of Amity, drawes uponhimſelfe 
new engagements. 

It is a note of aweak ſpirit, 
to divide fortune. 
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2 is a juſt puniſhment. For as 
falſe-hearted diſpoſitions, to be 
deprived of friendſhip. 
FLATTERY. XXXVIIL. 
Pro. Contra, 
Flattery proceeds more out of Flattery is the ſlile of Ser- 


cuſtome then out of Malice. vants. 
It was ever a forme of civi- Flattery is the cement of 
lity due to Great Perſons, by Vice. 
praifing them to inſiru&t them. Flattery is that kind of 
fowling, which deceives Birds 
by reſemblance of voice. 


REVENGE. 


Pro. 

Private Revenge us a kind 
of wild Tuſtice. 

He that returnes-wrong for 
wrongsVviolates the Law, not the 
Perſon. 

The fear of privaterevenge 
fr a profitable reſtraint , for 
lawes are too often aſleep. 


The deformity of flattery is 


Comcall, but the damage Tra- 
gicall. 


To give wholſome counfil is 


a taske moſt difficult. 


XXXIX. 


Contra- 


He that does a wrong us the 
beginner of a quarrell; but he 
that retaliates , takes away all 
means of ending it. 

Revenge by how much the 
more raturall, by ſo much the 
more to be repreſſed. 

He that is inclinable to re- 

tribute a wrong is bebind-band 
perchance in time, but not ins 
will, 


Innovati- 
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INNOVATION. XL. 


Pro, Contra. 
Every medicine is an inno- New Births are deformed 
pation. things. 
He that will uot apply new No author is accepted, untill 
remedies,muſt expect new di- time haue authoriz*d him. 
ſeaſes. All novelty is with injury, 


Time is the greateSt innoya- for it defaceth the preſent Fate 
tor; why then may we not imi- of things. 
tate time. Thoſe things which cuſtome 
Ancient prefidents are in- hath confirmed, if they be nit 
conformable , recent , corrupt, profitable, yetthey are confor- 


and degenerate. mable and piece well togither. 
Let fimple and contentious What Novator followes the 
perſons, ſquare their ations, example of time, which inſinn- 
according to examples. ates innovations ſo quietly, as 
4s thoſe that firſt bring ho- is ſcarce perceptible to ſence. 
nour into their Family » are IV batſoever comes unlooked 


commonly more worthy than for, is the leſſe acceptable to 
moſt that ſucceed. Sothe Inno- himwhomit helps,and the more 
vation of things for the moſk troubleſome to him whom it 
part excells thoſe things which hurts. 
are done out if Imitation. 
Afroward retention of (,u- 
ſtomes, is as turbulent a thing 
a4 Innovation. 
Seeing thatthings of their 
own courſe alter tothe worſe, if 
they be not by connfill altered 
tothe better , what ſhall be the 
end of Evill. 
The ſervants of cuStomez are 
the ſcorne of Time. 


Delay 


HU—_— — ——— 


DELAY. 


Pro. : 
Fortune ſelleth many things 
zo the haſty; which ſhe gives to 
the ſlow and deliberate. 

IWhileſt we make tos much 
haſt toſurprize the beginnings 
and onſets of things, we claſpe 
ſhadowes. 

IWhileſt things are at 4 
doubtfull Skand,we muſt waigh 
them, when they incline we may 
fall awork. 

It is good to commit the be- 
gining of Aftions to Argusz 
with his hundred eyes, the ends 
to Briareus, with his hundred 
hands. 
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X LI. 


Contra. 


Occafion turnes the handle 
of the Bottle firſt, to be regcei- 
ved, and afterthe belly. 

Occafion like Sibylla,dimi- 
niſheth the commodity, but en- 
hanſeth the Price. 

Celerity is the helmet of 
Pluto. | 

Thoſe things which are ſea- 
ſonably undertaken , are per- 
formed with, judgement , but 
what are put off too long, are 
compaſs d with trouble and by 
ambages. 


PREPARATION, XLILI. 


Pro. 


He that attemfts a great 
matter with ſmall means; fan- 
ciesto himſelfe the advantage 
of opportunity, that he may not 
deſpaire, 

With ſlender provifion we 
buy wit not fortune. 


S.1 


Contra. 


The firſt »ccafion of ation; 
is the beſt point off Prepara- 
Hott, 

Let uo man think to fetter 
fortune with the chaines of his 
preparation. 

The alteration of Preparati- 
on, and Attion, ate politique 
Arts, but the ſeparation of 
them is a vaporous conceit, ana 
#nproſperous. | 

Great Preparation is 4a 
prodigall both of time and bu- 
fineſſe. 

To 
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ToEncountre firſt Aſſaults. XLIII. 


Pro, Contra. 
More dangers deceivewby  Heteacheth danger to come 
fraud, then overcome uw by on, who over-early addreſſeth 
force. himſelfe againſt danger. and 


It is leſſe trouble to meete fixethit by application of are- 
danger by early remedies, thes medy. 
#0 watch and ward the apprea- Inthe redreſſe of dangers, 
ches and progreſſe thereof. lighter dangers fall off of them. 


danger uno morelight, ſelves. 

F it once ſeem light, It is better to dealewith a 
few authentique and approv'd 
remedies; then to yenture upon 
a world of unexperienc'd par- 
ticular receipts. 


Violent ConsIiLls XLIY. 


Pro. Contra. 

Thoſe that affe&t a milde and - Every Violent remedy is 
gentle kind of Prudence; to pregnant of a new evill. 
them the augmentation of an No man gives violent ad- 
evill, 15 awholſome remedy. vice, but out of fury or feare. 

That neceſſity which reſolves 
upon deſperate courſes ; com- 
monly goes through with them. 


SUSPICION. XLY, 


Pro. Contra. 


Diffidence ts the nerves of Suſpicion breaks the boyd 
wiſdome;but ſuſpicton a reme- of” faith. 
dyfor the joyntts. The diStemper of ſuſpicion, 
That ſyncerity is juStly ſu- ts a kind of Civile Madneſſe. 
ſpetted, which ſuſpicion wea- 


kens 


NO —— 
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kens or overthrowes. 

Suſpicion defeats an incon- 
ſtant integrity; but confirmes 
a ſtrong andreſolute. 


- The words of Law. XLVL 


Pro. 


It is no expoſition, but a di- 
vination , which departs from 
the letter. 

When there is made a de- 
parture fromthe letter of Law, 
the judgeof an interpreter, be- 
comes a Law-grver. 


Contra. 


Out of all the words in the 
generality, ſuch aſence muſt be 
extraGed, as may expound the 
mind of every particular paſ- 


ſage. 


The worſt tyranny, is Law 
upon the rack. 


For witneſſes againſt Arguments. X L VII, 


Pro. 


He that relies upon Argu- 
ments, defines according to the 
pleader , not according to the 


Contra. 


If proofs by witneſſes areto 
be preferr d before Proofs from 


Reaſon, then there needs no 


cauſe. 

He that give s credit rather 
to Arguments , then witneſſe; 
muſt withall truſt more to wit, 
then ſence. 

It were a ſafe way to be- 
lieve Arguments of Reaſon, if 
menwere not guilty of Abſurdi- 
ties againſt Reaſon. 

Arguments brought againſl 
Teſtimonies accompliſh thus 
much, that the caſe ſeems 
Strange, but not that it ſeems 
Ile. 


more adoe, but that the Judge 
be not deafe. 

Arguments are an Antidote 
againſt the poiſon of TeStimo- 
nies. 

Thoſe kind of Proofs are 
moſt ſafely believed, which doe 
moſt ſeldome lye. 
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Now theſe Antitheta which we have propounded, are 
not perchance ſo much worth; but being they were prepa- 
redand colle&ed by us long agoe,we were loath the dili- 
gence of our youth ſhould periſh: ſpecially leeing they are 
(if one exactly conſider them) ſeeds, and not Flowers. Burt 
herein they doe plainly breath a yourhly heate, inthat they 
are ſo plentifull in the morall or Demonitrative kind, {0 
thinne and ſparing inthe Deliberative and Judiciale. 

IV. .'. Athird colleion which pertaines to Preparatory 
ſtore or Provifiouwand is D'Br1C1ENT isthat which we 
think fit to call FoRmuLz MiNokres Leſſer Formes 
ox Stiles. of Speech... And thele are (as it were) the Portals 
Poſterne-dores; outer Roome, Back roomes, Paſlages of 
{peech, andthe Like, which indifferently may ſerve for all 
ſubje&s. Such are Prefaces,Conclufions, Digreſſions, Tranſi- 
tions, Promiſes, Excuſations, and many of like nature. Fox 
as in Building there is great Pleaſure and ule inthe well. 
caſting of the Frontiſpieces, ſtaire-caſes, doores, windowes, 
entries, paſſages;and the ike: ſo in ſpeech of the acceſlory 
conveyances and interpoſures,be decently and skilfully con- 
trivedand placed, they are of ſpeciall ornamentand effect, 
tothe whole ſtrufture of the ſpeech. Of theſe Formule, we 
will propoſe an exrmple or two, and ſtay no longer upon 
them. For although they be matters of no ſmall uſe, yet be- 


cauſe we adde nothing here of our own, but deſcribe the - 


naked Formes only, out of DcmoSthenes or Cicero, or ſome 
other ſele&t Author;they may ſeem a moretriviall and com- 
mor obſervation, than that we ſhould waſt much time 
therein. | 
EXAMPLES OF MINOR 
FORMES. 


A Concluſion of a ſpeech Deliberative. 


« So wee may both redime the Fault which is "Paſſed, and 
© withthe ſame diligence provide againſt future Inconveniences. 


The 


ic 
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The Corollary of an accurate Partition. 


** That every one may underſtand that J ſeck not to balke any 
«tbing by filence, or tocloud any thing by words. 


A Tranſition With a Cavear. 


But let us ſo paſſe by theſe, that refleting upon them, and 
keeping them within view, we may leave them. 


A preoccupation againſt an inveterate opinion. 


T ſhall {o open the matter as you may underſtand inthe whole 
manage of the buſineſſe, what the caſe it ſelfe hath brought forth; 
what error hath faſtned upon it ; what envy hath raisd. And 
ler thele ſuthce for example, where with ( annexing two 
Rhetoricall Appendices ) which reſpe& the PRoMPTuaRY 
ParT we conclude. 
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CAP. IV. 


[. Two General Appendices of the Art of Delivery, Art 
Criticall. iI . 4d Pedanticall, 


ea2@ Here remaines two Appendices in generall, touching 
2 Se the Tradition of knewledge; the one Criticallz the other 

"Ml $3 Pedanticall. Foras the princi pall part of Tradition 
of Knowledge confiſteth in writing of books; {o the relative 
part thereof conſiſts in reading of Books: but reading is go- 
verned and directedzeither by the help of Preceptors and 
Tutors, or perfited by every mans particular and proper en- 
deavour and induſtry. _ to this purpoſe == thole 
rwo knowledges whereof we have ſpoken. Tothe (,riticall 
part appertaines, firSt,an emaculate correttion and amended edi- 
tion of approved Auftors, Whereby both che honour of Au- 
Eors themſelves is vindicated, and a light given to the ſtu- 
dious Readers. Wherein nevertheleſle, the raſh diligence 
of fome writers hath done great prejudice to ſtudies. For it 
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isthe manner of many Critiques, when they fall upon a 
paſſage which they doe not underſtand, preſently to pre. 
{ume a faulr in the copy. As in that place in Tacitw, when a 
certain Colony in the open Senate, claimed the priviledge 
of an Aſylum, Tacitw reports that the realons they preterr'd 
were not much fayour'd by the Emperour and the Lords of 
the Senate, wherefore the Embaſladors miſtruſting the 
ifſueof the buſineſſe, gavea round ſumme of mony to Titus 
Viniw, that he would mediate their cauſe, and take upon 
him the protection of their liberties; by this means their pe- 
tition was heard and granted; Tum dignitas & antiquitas Co- 
lonie valuit ſaith Tacitw, as if the arguments that ſeemed 
light before, were now made waighty,through bribes,and 
corruption. But one of the Critiques, a man of no obſcure 
note, hath expunged the word Tum, and in ſtead thereof, 
put in Tantum. And by this perverſe cuſtome of Critiques, 
it comes to paſſe (as one wiſely noteth) thatthemoſt correfted 
copies, are commonly the leaſt corre88. Nay (to ſpeak truth)un- 
lefſe theCritiques be well skilld in the knowledges, hand- 
led in the Books which they ſer forth, their diligence is 
with perilland prejudice. Secondly there appertaines to the 
Critique Art,the Expofition,and Explication of Autbors, by con:- 
mentaries, Scholies,Notes,Spicilegies, and the like. In labours 
of this kinds that worſt diſealce of Critiques thath ceas'd on 
many; thar they blanch and wave many obſcurer paſſages, 
and ſuch as are plaine and peripicuous, thole they dwell 
and expatiate upon» even toa faſtidious tediouſneſle; and ir 
is notſo much intended, that the Auctor may be illumina- 
ted, as that the Critique may take occaſ1on hereby to glorify 
himſelfe, in his multiplicious and various learning, It could 
be eſpecially wiſhed (alchough this point belongs to Trad:- 
tion 1n chiefe, and not to Appendices) that the writer 
which handles obſcure and noble Arguments, ſhould an- 
nexe his own explications; that neithertherext it ſelfe may 
be broken off, by Digreſions and Explications; and that the 
Annorations may not depart from the mind and intentiou 
of the writer. Some ſuch thing we conceive of Theon upon 
| Euclid. 
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Euclid. © Thirdly it belongs to Critique Art (from: whence-it 
derives the name) tointerpoſe a briafe cenſure and judgement 
of the Auttors which they publiſh, andto-compate and. valew them 
with other Auttors upon the ſame ſubjeft; That. by ſuch cen- 
ſurethe Learned and ſtudious, may be bothe advertigd of 
the choice of Books; and come better provided to the per- 
uſeing of them. This laſt duty is, as it were, the Chaire of 
the Critiques, which many great and 'famons men in our age 
haveennobled;greater ſurely in our judgement, than "I 
model of Critiques. rea ofgety F8 
I. For Pedanticall knowledge, it were ſoon ſaid, conſult 
the Schooles of the Teſuites, for there is nothing for the uſe-and 
prattice better then their Precepts: but we will according to 
our manner, as it were, gleaning a few eares give ſome tew 
advertiſements. We doe by all means approve a (|ollegiat edn- 
cation and Inſtitution of Childhood and Youth; not in private 
houſes, nor only under Schoolemaſters. There is-m Col- 
ledges a greater emnlationof Youth towards their equalls; 
beſides, chere is the fight and countenance of Grave men, 
which ſeems tro command modeſty; and faſhions'and 
moulds tender minds, even from their firſt growth to the 
ſame Patterne: in ſome there are many other utilities of Col- 
legias Education. 
yg Fortheorderand mannerof Diſciplines this I would 
principally adviſe; thas Youth beware of compends and abridge- 
ments, and too forward maturation of knowledge, which maks mer 
bold and confident; and rather wants great proceeding than cauſ- 
ethit. 
s Further there is an indulgence to be given. to the liberty 
and vent of nature in particulars, as it there be any which per- 
formes ſuch taskes as the diſciplineof the place requires; 
and yet withall ſteales ſome howers to beſtow on other 
ſtudies, to which he hath a naturall propenſity; ſuch a dil- 
poſition by no means ſhould be checke orreſtraind. 
Againe, it will be worth the paines diligently to ob- 
ſerve (which perchance hether:o hath not bin noted) that 
there are two waies, and they as it were, reflexively oppo- 
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ſire of training up of wits, and of exercifing and preparing 
them. The one begins withthe more eaſy precepts, and ty de. 
prees leads uitothe more difficult, the other at firſk commangs 
and preſſeth more difficult praftiſes, which when they are cog. 
quered , the other ſweetly yeeld and are won with eaſe. Fox 
itis one Method to practiſe ſwimming by bladders which 
liftup, and an other Method to practiſe dauncing with hea. 
vy ſhooes, which preſſe down the Body; and itis not eaſy 
to exprefle, how much a wile intermixtion of theſe Me- 
thods, conduceth tothe adyanccing of the faculties, both of 
Mind and of the Body. 

$ Sothe Application aud Eleftion of ſtudies according tothe 
propriety of wits ,which are inſtrufted, is a matter of fingular uſe 
and judgement; atrue and perfit diſcovery whereof, Schoolema- 
ſters and Tutors owe tothe Parents of (hildren, from whom they 


may expett ſuch informations, that ſothey may the better ad viſe 


uponthe particular courſe of life, unto which they 'would defigne, 
and dedicatetheir ſonnes. But this alſo is to be exactly obſer - 
ved, that not only exceeding great progreſsion may be made 
inthoſe ſtudies, ro which a man is ſwayed by a naturall 
procliviry; butalſo that there may be found, in Studies pro- 
perly ſelected for that purpoſe, cures and remedies to pro- 
moteſuch kind of knowledge, to the impreſsions whereof, 
a man may, by ſome imperfection of nature,be moſt unapt 
and inſufficient. As for example , if a man be Bird-witted, 
that is,quickly carried away,and hath notthe patient facul- 
ty of attention, the Mathematiques gives aremedy thereunto, 
wherein,if the wit be caught away but for a moment, the 
demonſtration is new to beginne. 

$ Soof exerciſes inconrſe of teaching , there ts matier of 
great conſequence: but there 11 a point herethat hath bin noted of 


few, that there ſhould be of exerciſes, not only a wiſe inSitution, 


but alſoawiſe intermiſiion. It hath bin excellently obſerved 
by Cicero, That in exerciſes it often falls out-that men pradtiſe as 
well their faults,as their faculties, ſo that an ill habit is ſome- 
times gotten,and infinuates it ſelfe togither with a Good; 


wherefore it isalafer way to break off cxerciſes , and after 
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rofall rothem againe, than inceflantlyto purſueand preſſe 
them. But ef theſe enough,Certainly theſe things at firſt view 
ſeem no ſuch ſolemne and grave matters, yerare they inthe 
iflue found efficacious ad uſefull. For as in Plants, the 
wronging or cheriſhing of them while theyare Young, is 
thats that is moſt important to their thriving or milcarry- 
ing: or as the immenſe greatneſle of the ſtate of Rome; is b 
ſome deſervedly attributed to the virtue and wiſdome of 
thoſe fixe Kings, which were as Tutors and Foſter-fathers 
of that ſtate in the Infancy thereof: ſo ſurely the culture and 
manurance of minds in young and tender years, hath ſuch a 
forcible operation (though unſeen and not obvious to eve 
mans obſervation )which neither lengrh of time, or aſsidui- 
ty and contention of Labour in riper age afterwards, can a- 
ny way countervaile.. And itis not amiſſeto obſerve hovy 
ſmall and meaa faculcies, if they fall into Great men, orup- 
on Great matters, doe ſometimes work Great and impor- 
tant effects. Hereof we will ſet downe a memorable example, 
which we the rather note, becauſe the Jeſuites them- 
ſelves ſeem notto deſpile this kind of Diſcipline; in our 9- 
pinion upon ſound judgement, and it is a matter, which if 
it be made profeſſory,is ignominious, it diſciplinary, one of 
the beſt qualities: We mean Atton uponthe ſtage; as thatwhich 
fir engthens memory, moderates the tone and emphaſis of voice, 
and Pronunciation; compoſes the countenance and geSture to 4 
Decorum, procures good aſſurance, and likewiſe inureth Youth to 
the facesof Men, Theexample ſhall be taken out of Tacitus, 
of one Vibulenw, who had bin fometimes an Actor upon 
the ſtage, bur at that time a common ſouldier in the Panno- 
nian Garriſons. This fellow upon the death of Auguſtus 
had raisd a mutiny, ſo that Bleſw the Livetenant,commit- 
ted ſome ofthe mutiners to Priſon, but the ſouldiers by vio- 
lent impreſsion brake openthe Priſons, and ſerthemat li- 
berty, & "UVibulenw about to make a Tribuniciall ſpeech be- 


| fore the Souldiers, began in this manner, * You have gi- Anul-r. 


« yen lightandlife, to theſe poore innocent wretches; but 
*whoreſtores my brother to me, orlite unto my brother, 


'T t that 


et. 
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« that was ſent hether in meſſage from the Legions of Ger- 
© manyz to treate of the common cauſe, and he hath mur- 
<« thered him this laſt night by ſome of his Fencers, that he 
&« hath about him for his executioners upon ſouldiers. An- 
«fer Bleſus, where haſt thou thrown his body? the moſt 
« mortall enimies, doe not deny buriall : when Ihaveper- 
« formed my {laſt duties unto the corpes with kiſſes, with 
«tears» command me to be flaine be{1des him, ſo that theſe 
*©my fellowes for our good meaning, and our true hearts 
*tothe Legions, may have leave to bury us. With which 
{peechs he putthe Army into ſuch an infinite tury and a- 
maze, that if it had not incontinently appeard, that there 
was no ſuch matter, and that he never had any brother, the 
Souldiers would hardly have ſpared the Lievertenants life. 
for he played it merely,as if ic had bin ſome interlude upon 
the Stage. 
$ Now we are come toa period of our Treatiſe con- 
cerning Rationall knowledges,wherein if we have ſometimes 
departed from the receiv'd partitions, yet let no man think 
that we diſallow all thofe Partitions which we have not u- 
ſed: for there is a doubleneceſsity impoſed upon us; of al- 
tering the Diviſions; Theone becauſe theſe two, namely to ſort 
togither thoſe things which are next in nature, and to caſt into one 
Pile thiſe things which are next in uſe, are in their end and pur- 
poſe altogiter differing. For example; A Secretary of a Prince 
or of Eſtate, ſo digeſts his Papers, without doubr, in his ſtu- 
dy, as he may ſorttogither things of like nature, as Treaties 
apart, Inſtru&tions apart, Forraine letters, Domeſtique let- 
ters» all apart by themſelves; on the contrary in ſome parti- 
cular Cabinet, he ſorts togither thoſe that he were like to 
uſe togither, though of ſeverall nature : ſo in this generall 
(_abinet of knowledge, we were to {et downe Partitions ac- 
cording to the nature of things themſelves; whereas if any 
particularſcience were to be handled, we ſhould have re- 
{pected the diviſions fitteſt for uſe and practice. The other 
reaſon of changing the Diviſion ts, becauſe the adjeftion of Deſi- 
cients to Sciences; and the reduttion of them into an intire Body» 


did 
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did by conſequence, alter the Partition ofthe Sciences themſelves. 

For admit the Arts which areextant(for demonſtratio ſake ) 

be in number 15. and the Deficients ſuperadded make up 

the number 20. [ ſay that the Parts of 15. are notthe parts of 
20, forthe parts of 15, are 3. andy. but the parts of 20, 


are 2. 4-5. and 10. ſois it plaine theſe could 
not otherwiſe be. And ſo much 


of Logicall Sciences. 
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1 The Partition of Morale knowledge, 3 into the Dottring of Exomplay; 

.. or Platforme, and into the Georgiques or Cultyre of the. ind. 
$ The Diviſion of the Platforme of Good, intq Good 5, le, and 
Good Compar'd. 11. The Divifion of Good þ imple, into Td vidual 
Good, and Good of Communion, ' 


BY 


NED EE are now come ( Excellent” KinG ) auto 
Wy, Morale knowledge , which reſpetbeth and handleth 
PVAVES the will of Man: Right Reaſon governes the will. 
GRE Good Apparent ſeduceth it, the Incentives of the will 
are the AfſeFtions, the Organs and voluntary Moti- 


ons,are bir Miniſters, ofthis faculty Salomon faiths 4bgve all Prov. Lv: 


keepings>keep thy Heart, for ous of it iſſue;the aftions of life. In 
handling of this Science,thole which have written thereof, 
ſeem to me to have done, as if a manthar profeſſed the Art 
of writing,ſhould only exhibire faire copies of Alpbabets and 
letters joyned, without giving any precepts for the carriage 
of the hand and framing of the Characters : fo have hey 
propounded unto us goed and faire examples anddraughts, 
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Eth, lib, 2, 


In Epiſt. 


or accurate portraitures of Good, Virtue, Duties, Felicity, as 
the true objets and ſcopes of #ans WillandDefires:but how 
rotakea juſtlevell attheſe marks ( excellent indeed and by 
them well ſet downe) that is, by what precepts and-Jireti. 
ons, the Mind may be ſubdued and framed, to purſue and 
attaine them, eitherthey paſle irover alrogither,or performe 
it ſlightly and unproftably. Iris notthe diſputeing chat Mo- 
rall virtues are inthe mind of Man by habit, and not by Nature; 
or formally diſtinguiſhing berween Generow ſpirits and the 
obſcure vulgar, that thoſs are wonne by the waight of Reaſons, 
theſe by reward and Puniſhment , or the witty precept, that 
torettify the mind of man, it muſt like a ſtafe, be bowed the con- 
trary way to its inclination, and the like glances; ſcattered here 
and there. Theſe and thelikeare farre ſhort of being a juſt 
excuſe of the deficience of thatthing, which now we ſecke. 
The reaſon of. this negleft T ſuppoſe to be , that biddew Rock, 
whereupon ſo many Barkes of Knowledges have runne and bin 
caſt away; which #, that writers deſpiſe to be converſant in ordi- 
nary and common matters; which are neither ſubtile enough for 
Diſputation , nor flouriſhing enough for Ornament. Verily it 
cannot calily be exprefled , what calamity this thing we 
now ſpeak of hath brought upon Sciences; that out of an 
imbred Pride and vaine-glory,men have made choice of ſuch ſub- 
jefs of Diſcourſe,and of ſuch a manner & method of handling,as 
may commend rather their own wit, than conſult the Readers pro- 
fit. Seneca laith excellently, Nocet ills eloquentia, quibus nog 
rerumfacit cupiditatem,ſed ſui> For writings ſhould be ſuch, 
as ſhould make men in love with the Leſſons, and not with 
the Teachers. 'Thereforethey take a rightcourſe, which 
can openly avouch the ſame of their Counſils , which De- 
moſthenes once did, and can conclude with this clauſe, which 
if you put in execution, you ſhall not only commend the Orator for 
the inStant, but your ſelves likewiſe, not long after , in a more 
proſperow ſtateof your affaires. As tor my lelfe ( Excellent 
KiNG) ts [peak thetruth of my ſelfe, I have often wittingly and 
willingly negletted the glory of mine own Name, and Learning, 
(if any ſuch thing be ) both in the works I nowpubliſh, and tn "yy 
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Tcontrive for hereafter; while$t I ſtudy to advance the good and 
profit of” mankind. And I,that have deſervd;perchance,to be an 
Architett in Philoſophy and Sciences, am made aWork-man and 
a Labourer, and at length anything elſe whatſoever, ſeeing I 
ſuſtame and work out my ſelfe, many things that mus needs be 
done; and others out of a naturall diſdaine ſhift off and refuſe to 
doe. But, (to returne tothe matter) which: we were about 
to ſay,Philoſophers in Morall Science, have choſen to themſetves 
a reſplendent and luſtrou maſſe of matter, wherein they may mot 
glorify themſelves, for ſbarpneſſe of wit, or Strength of Eloquence: 


but ſuch precepts as ſpecially conduce to prattice , becauſe they 


cans0t be ſo ſet out, and inveſted with the ornaments of ſpeech, 
they have in a manner paſs d over in filence. Neither needed 


men of {o excellent parts, to have deſpaired of a fortune like 
that, which the Poet Virgil , had the confidence to promiſe 


to himſelfe, and indeed obtaind; who got as much glory of 


Eloquence, Wit, and Learning, in the expreſsing of the ob- 
ſervations of husbandry;as indeſcribeingthe Heroicall Acts 
of /Encas. 

Nec ſum animi dubiu, verbs eaVvincere magnum, 

Quam fit, & auguſt his addere rebut honorem. 
And {urely if the purpoſe be in good earneſt, not to write 
at leaſure, that which men may read art leaſure , but really 
toinſtruc and be a ſubſidiary tro Active lite; theſe Geor- 
clues Or Mans Minp, oughtto be hadin as great e- 
ſtime with men, as thoſe heroicall portraitures of Virtue, 
Goodneſle, and Felicity, whereinſo much labour and coft 
hath bin beſtowed. 

1. Wewill therefore divide Morall *Philoſophy , into 
rwo maine and Principall Knowledges; the one concerning 
the Exemplar or Image of Good; the other conterning, the Regi- 
ment and Culture of the Mind,which we are wont to call,the 
GEeoRGIQues Or THe Mi nv: that deſcribes 
the Natwre of Good, this preſcribes rules, how to ſubdue and 
accommodate the mind of Man thereunto. 

$ The Do&rinetouching the Platforme , which reſpects 
and deſcribes the Nature of Good, conftders Good either Sim- 
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ple or Compared, | ſay cither the kinds of Good, or the De- 
 grees of Good. Inthe latter oftheſe, thoſe infinite Diſpurarti- 
ons and ſpeculations touching the ſupreme degree of Good, 
which they terme Felicity, Beatitude, the higheſt good, (the 
Do&trines of which were the Heathens Divinity)are by the 
Chriſtian Faith, taken away and diſcharged. For as Ariſto- 
Rher.liz-2- ze ſaith, That Young men may be happy,but not otherwiſe, but by 
hype; ſo muſt we all being ſo taught by Chriſtian Faith, ac- 
knowledge our elvestobe but children and in our Minori- 

ty; andthink of no other felicity,than that which is in hope 

of thefutureworld. Freedtherefore by happy fate from this 
doctrine, which was the Heathens Heaven (wherein with- 

out doubt, they attributed a higher elevation of mans Na- 

ture, than it was capeable of; for we ſee in what a height of 

InEpiſt? file Seneca writes, vere Magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, 
ſecuritatemDei )we raay certainly with leſle lofle of ſobriety 
and Truth, receive for moſt part; the reſt of their Inquiries 
concerning the doctrine of the Platforme, As concerning 
the Nature of Good Poſitive and Simple, (urely they have ſer it 
out in beautifull colours and drawne itto the life, upon ex- 
cellent Tables, repreſenting with exact diligence to the eye, 
the Formes, Poſtures,Kinds, Affinities, Parts, Subjefts, Pro- 
Tinces,Attions, Adminiſtrations of virtues and Duties, Nor doe 
they ſo leave the purſuit; for they have commended and in- 
ſinuared all theſe into the ſpirit of man, with great quick- 
neſſe and vivacity of Arguments, and {weernefle, and beau- 


ty of Perſwaſions, yea and fortifhed and intrenched the AF a 
ſame (as much as diſcours.can doe) againſt corrupt and o4 
populare opinions and invaſions. As touching the nature of th 
comparative good,they have allo well handled har, in ſetting YT lir 
 downe that rriplicite Order of Good, in comparing contempla- Yl th 
tive life with Atiive, in diſtinguiſhing between virtue with re- th 
lattation, and virtue (etled by ſecurity and confirmed: inthe con- }' th 
flift and encounter,between boneſly and profit, inthe ballancing of | w 
virtue with virtue, toſee which preponderates other, and the like. th 
So as this part touching the Platforme, I finde excellently la- W, 
boured, and that the ancients herein have ſhewed them- {| 7al 


k ſelves 
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ſelves admirable men. yetſo:as the pious: and painfull. dili- 
gence of Divines, being practiyd in Dutiess , Morall virtues, 
Caſes of Conſciencezand circum|criptions of finne havetarre out- 
gone the Philolophers. Notwithſtanding ( to returne tothe 
Philoſophers) if before they had addreſs'd themſelves to the 
popular and reciv'd notions of Virtue .Uice,Paine, Pleaſure, 
and the reſt; they had ſtayd a litle longer and: had ſearched 
the Rovtes of Good and Evill, and the ſtrings of thoſe Rootes ; 
they had »given in my judgement a great light unto all 
which might fall into enquirie afterwards : eſpecially if 
they had conſulted as well with the Nature of things , as with 
the Axioms of Moralitie they had made their Doctrines leſle 
prolixe,and more profounde: which being by them eyrher 
alrogither omitted, or very confuſedly handled, wee will 
brietely reexamine and endeavour to open and clearethe 
{prings of Morall habits, betore we come unto the doctrine 
ofthe ('ulture or Manurance of the Minde , which we (et 
downeas DEFICIENT. 

171, Thereis imbred and imprinted in every thing an 
appetite to 2 duple Nature of Good : the One ds every thing is 4 
Totall or Subſtantive init ſelfe, the other as it ts a part or membre 
of [oras greater Totall : and this latter is more excellent and 
potent than the other, becaule ittendeth to the conſervation 
of a more ample f:rme. The firs may be called Jndividuall or 

[elf:-Gord; the latter the Good of ('ommunion. Jrin ina parti- 
cular Sympathie moves tothe Loadſtone, but yer it it exceed 
acertaine Quantiie it forlakes thoſe aftetions, and like a 
good Citizen E atrue Patriot moves tothe Earth,which is 
the Region and Country of its connaturalls. To proceed a 
licle further;Denſe and Maſſie Bodies move to the earth, ro 

K the great Congregation ot cloſe-compatted Bodies; yerrather 

than to ſuffer a divulſion in the continuance of nature , and 
that there ſhould be, as they call it , a Facuum, thele Bodies 
will move upwardsforlaking their dutie to the Barth, that 
they may performe the generall duty they owe unto the 
World. lo it is ever {een that the Conſervation of the more gene- 
rall and publique forme , commands and governs ihe leſſer and 
Uu more 
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more particular Appetites and Tnclinations. But this Preroga- 
tive of the Good of Communion y is eſpecially engraven upon 
Man, if he degenerate not, according to that memorable 
ſpeech of Pompeius Magnus who being in Commilsion for 
purveyance for a Famine at Rome, and being diſlwaded 
with great vehemence and inſtance by his friends that hee 
would not hazard himſelfe to Sea in an extremitie of wea- 
ther,he anſwered only this, Neceſſe eft us eamnon ut vivam... 
So as thelove of life which in every Individuall Creature is 
ſopredominant an affe&tion,could not out-ballance his love 
and loyaltie to the ſtate. Bur why doe we dwell upon this 
Point? There was never extant in any age of the world , ei- 
ther Philoſophy, or Se&t,or Religion,or Law,or Dilcipline, 
which hath fo highly exalted the Good of Communion and 
depreſ&d Good private and particulare, as the Holy ChriStiag 
Faith,whereby it cleerely appeares , that it was one and the 
{ame God thar gave the Chriſtian Law to Men , who gave 
thoſe Lawes of Nature to Creatures of inferior order. 
Wherefere we read that many of the elect Saints of God 
have rather wiſhed themſelves anathematizd and raz'd out 
of the Book of Life than that their brethren ſhould nor attain 
falvation; provoked through an extaſte of Charitie and an 
infinite fecling of the Good of (/ommunion. This being ſer 
down and ſtrongly planted,doth judge and determine many 
of the profoundeft Controverf1es in Morall Philoſophie, For 
firſt, it decideth the Queſtion touching the preferment of the 
Contemplative or Aftive life, and that againſt the opinion of 
Ariſtotle: for all the reaſons which he brings for the Contem- 
plative,reſpe&t a private Good , and the pleaſure and dignitic 
of an Individual only; in which reſpe&ts(no queſtion) a 
(Contemplatixe life hath the preheminence. For the (\ontem- 
plative life is not much unlike to chat compariſon to which 
*Pythagoras made for the gracing and magnifying of Phils- 
Sophie and Contemplation ;who being askt by Hiero what he 
was anſwered; © That if Hiero were ever at the Olympian 
« Gumes he knew the manne! that ſome came totrie their fortunes 
« for the, prizes; and ſome came as Merchants to utter their com- 
Rs © modities 
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 modities; and ſome came to make good cheere , to be merry, and 
« to meet with their friends, and ſome came to 110k,on and that hee 
** was one of them that came to look on. But men muſt know 
that in this Theatre of Mans lifezit is reſerved onley for God 
and Angels,to be Lookers on. Neither ſurely could ithave 
binthat any doubt,touching this point, ſhould ever have 
bin raisdin the Church (notwithſtanding that ſaying was 


frequent in many mens Mouths., Pretioſa in oculis Domini *fal. cxvt. 


mors ſanorum eju: by which place they uſe to exalt their 
(,rvile Death and the Lawes of a Monaſtique and Regulare 
courſe of life,)but upon this defencezthat the Monaſticall life 
is not fimply Contemplative ; but is altogether converſant in 
EcclefiaStique Duties ſuch as are inceſſant Prayet ; Sacrifices 
of Vowes performed to God,;the writing alſo, in luch great 
leaſure, Theologicall Books for the propagation of the 
knowledge of the Divine Lawas Moſes did when he abode 
{o many daies inthe retir*dſecrefie of the Mount. And ſo we 
ſee Enoch the ſeventh from Adam,who ſeemes to be the firſt 


founder of a (,ontemplative life, (tor he is ſaid to have walked g., 


with God) yer endowed the Church with a Book of Pro- 


phecic,which is alſo cited by S* Tude.Bur as for a meere Con- In Epiſt, 


templative life , arid terminated in it ſelfe,which caſteth no 
Beames of heat or light upon humane ſociety; afluredly Di- 
vinity knowes it not. Ir decides allo the Queſtion contro- 
verted with ſuch heat berween the Schooles of Zexo and 
Socrates,on the-oneſ1de,who placed Felicitie in Virtue fim- 
ple or attended,which hath a greazſhare in the Duties of life: 
4nd on the other {ide other Sets and Profelſsions , as the 
' Schooles of the Cirenaiques and Epicureans, who placeditin 

leaſure; and made Virtue, (as it is uſed in ſome Comcardies, 
where the Miſtreſſe and the Maid change habits ) to be bur 
as a hand-maid , without which Pleaſure cannot be well 
waited and attended upon; as allothar other, as it were, re- 


formed Schoole of Epicurv! , which aflerted Felicity to be Laert.in 
nothing elſe than a Tranquilitie and Serenitie of Minde free va: 


and void of all Perturbations ; as if they would have depo- 
ſed Jupiter from his Throne and reftored Saturne with the 
Vv 2 Golden 
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Golden Age, when there was no Summer nor Winter, nor 
Spring nor Autumne; bur all after one Aire and Seaſon. 
Laſtly.che exploded Schoole of Pyrrhoand Herillw, which 
placed Felicity in the utter extinction and extirpation of all 
the ſcruples and diſputes of the mind, making no fixt and 
conſtantnature of Good, and Evill, but eftiming Actions 
Good or Evill, as they proceed from the Mind 1n a cleere 
and reſolute motion; or contrariwiſe with 'averſation and 
reluctance. Which opinion notwithſtanding hath revived 
inthe Ereſy of the'Awabaptiſts, who meaſwr*d ail things ac- 
cording to the Motions & Inſtin#s of the ſpirit and the conStan- 
cy, or wavering of Beliefe. Butit 1s manifeſt thatall this we 
haverecited, tends to private repole and complacency of 


Mind, and no way tothe Point of Society, and the . Good of 


Communion. Againe, it cenlures allo the Philoſophy of E. 
pifetw, who laies downe this preſuppolition; That Felicity 
«* uſt be placed in thoſe things whicb are tnour power , leSÞ we 
« be liable to fortune and diſturbance, as'it it werenota thing 
much more happy» to bediſtributedand fruſtrated of a good 
ſuccefle in worthy and generous intentions and ends, 
which concerne the Pwblique Good than to obtaine all 
that we can wiſhto our ſelves, in thoſe things which 
referre to our Private Fortune. As Conſalyo ſhewing 
his Souldiers Naples, bravely proteſted, That he had ra- 
ther runne himſelfe upon certaine ruine with one foot for- 
ward, than to have bis life ſecur'd for long , by one foot of re- 
retrait. Whereuntothe wiſdome of that heavenly leader 
and commander hath ſign'd, who hath affirmed, That a good 
conſcience is acontinuall feaſt;by which words is plainly fig- 
nified, that a Mind Conſcious of good Intentions, however [uc- 
ceeding, affords more ſolid and fincere joy, and to nature more a- 
greeable, than all that provifion wherewith man may be furniſht 
-ither for the fruition of bu defires, or the repoſe of his Migd. Ic 
cenſureth likewiſe thar abuſe of Philolophy, which grew 
generall abourthetime of Epiftetw, which was, that Philo- 


ſ{opby was converted into a profeflory kind of life, and as it 


were into an Occupation or Art, as if che purpole of Philo- 
lophy 
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tore to {hape aparticular kind and courle of lite tothat end, 
introducing indeed ſuch a kind of health of mind, as was 
that of Herodicw in body, whereof Ariſtotle makes menti- 
on, which was, that he did nothing all his life long but intend 
his health, and therefore abſtaind from infinite number of 
things, being amerc'd by the fruition of his body: whereas 
it men referre themſelves to duties of ſociety, thar health of 
Body is principally to be defired, which may beſt endure 
and overcome all alterations and extremities : lo likewile 
that mind is properly ſound and ſtrong, which can breake 
through the moſt and greateſt remptations and perturbari- 
ons. Soas Diogenes (cemsto have ſpoken well, who com- 


mends thole powers of the Mind, which were able uot warily ” 
to abſtaine but valiantly toſuſtaine, and which could retraine 


the violent encounter of the Mind, even in the ſteepeſt Pre- 
cipices, and which could give unto the Mind (which is 
commended in well-broken horſes )the ſhorteſt ſtoppe and 
curne. Laſtly, it cenſures the tendernefle and the want of 
Morigerous application, noted in ſome of the moſt ancient 
and reverend Philoſophers, that did retire roo eaſily from 
Civile buſinefle, thatthey might diſcharge themlelves of all 
indignities and perturbations, and ſo might live, in their 0- 
pinion, moreunſtained, and as it were, ſ{anCtified iperſons; 
whereas the reſolution of a man truly morall, ought to be 
ſuch, as the ſame Conſalvo required in a fouldier, which is 
that his Honour ſhould be woven & Tela Craffiore, and not 
ſo fine as thatevery thing ſhould catch in ir, and teare it. 


Philoſ, 
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"2 The Partition of Particular 87 private Good, into Good Attive, and oþe 


Good Paſſive. 11. The Diviſion o/ Good Paſfive, into Conſerva. 
tive Good, and PerfetFive Good. II. The Diviſion ofthe Good 
of Communion into Generall and Reſpetive Duties, 


© ” Herefore let us now reſume and proſecute firſt 
Nel: Private or Particulare Good : we will divide it 
© into Good Attive and Good Paſiive, for this diffe. 

rence of Good ( nor unlike ſurely to thoſe Appellations, 

which amongſt the Romans, were familiar in their Houſe. 

hold Termes of Promw and Condw) is found imprels'd in 

che whole courſe of Nature: but chiefly diſcloſerh it ſelfe in 

the two ſeverall Appetites of Creatures, the one of Con- 

ſerving and fortifying themſelves, the other of multiplying and 

dilating themſclves; and this latter which is A&ive, and as it 

0 werezthe Promu ſeems to bethe more powerfull and the 
more worthy; but the former which is Paſive, and, as it 

were, the Condumay betaken as inferior and lefſe worthy. 

For inthe univerſal frame of Nature, the Heavenly nature 

is chiefly the Agent; the Terreſtriall nature the Patient: ſoin 

che Pleaſures of living Creatures, the pleaſure of Generation 

is greater, then that of Nutrition: and in the divine Oracles | 

AR 20, itis pronounced, Beatius eſſe dare quam accipere. Nay farther, | ha 


bw" 
$ 


in the common courſe of life,there is no mans ſpirit ſo ſoft he 
and effeminate) but eſtimes the effeCting, and bringing to } 
ſome iſſue that which he hath fixr in his deſire, more than } ©t 
any ſenſuality or pleaſure. And certainly this prcheminence m 
of Ative Good, is infinitely exalted from the conſideration ſo 
of our humane condition that it is mortal , and alſo expo- } 4 
ſed to the ſtroak of Fortune : for if there could be obtained, | te 
alicence of perpetuity and certainty in humane Pleaſures, | V1 
their price would be advanced, tor their ſecurity and conti- tt 
nuance. Andin as much as we ſee, that the {umme of all P 


COIMCS 
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comes to this, Magni eftimamu mori tardius; Et ne glorieris de 
craStino , neſcis partum Diet: it is no wonder if with all con- 
tention of ſpirit, we purſue thoſe things, which are ſecur'd 
and exempt from the injuries and affronts of time: and theſe 
things can be nothing elſe but only our deeds, as it is ſaid, 


opera eorum ſequuntur eos. Apoc.x1v. 


$ There is likewiſe another preheminence of Good 
Attive of import, implanted ins and ſupported by that affe- 
ion, which cleaves cloſe to mans nature,as anindividuate 
companion; which is the love of Novelty and Variety. And 
this Aﬀettion in the pleaſures of the ſences (which are the 
very principall part of Paſſive Good) is exceeding narrow 


and hath no oreat latitude : Doe but think (laith Seneca) how Sen alicubi} 


often you have atted over the ſame things, Meat, Sleep, Mirth, 
we runne round in this circle, to be willing to aye, not only a va- 
liant,or awretched, or a wiſe man may, but even afaſtidiout and 
nicenature may. Butin the Enterpriſes, Purpoſes and Pur- 
ſuirs of our life, there is much variety, whereof we are ſen- 
ſible in our inceptions progreſsions; reſts, recoiles,to tedin- 
tegrate our forces, approaches; attainings and the like; ſo as 


it was very well ſaid, vita fine Propofitolanguida © vagaeSt: $enin Ep: 


which indifferently befalls both tothe wiſe and unwile, as 


ſaith Solomon, A light-brain'd mans ſeeks toſatisfy his fancy, and Prov: 


mtermixeth himſelfe in all things. Nay we ſec likewiſe, that 
many great Princes, who may have at command whatſoe- 
ver can delight the; Senſes, notwithſtanding many times, 
have procured to themſelves poore deſires and ſettheir 
hearts upon toies; (as Nero, in playing upon the Harpe, ('om- 
modus in playing at Fence, Antoninu in driving Chariots, and 
others taken up with other delights) which to them were 
more acceptable than all the afflience of ſenſual Pleaſures: 
ſo much greater refreſbing and contentment it is $0 goe forwardin 
Aion, than to Stand at a ſtay in fruition. This, in the mean, is 
to be ſomewhat more diligently noted; thatthis Active tnd:- 
viduall Good, altogither differs from the good of Society, 

thoe oftentimes they are coincident ; for alchoe that 

Particular Aftive Good, doth many times breed, and MY 

orth 
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forth As of Beneficence,which.is a virtue of Communion , yet » 
here's the difference,thatthoſe Acts are by moſt men perfor. PRs 
med, not with intention.to benefit and make happy o. Tt 
thers, but mcerely in a private reſpect to chemlelves,& their ſos 
own power and amplifcation. This beſt appeares when "Wy 
Good Attive lights upon a ſubject which 1s contrary to the 
Good of Communion: for that Gigantive ſtate of minde which | fin 
poſſefleth thetroublers of the worid {{uch as was L. Sylla 7, 
and infinite others,thoe ina far {maller Modell)who ſeeme we 
to endeayour this,to have all men happy or unhappy as they ad 
weretheir Friends or Enimies, and that the world might oy 
beare their ſtamp and be formd to their humours ( whichis F ,, 
the true Theomachiez)this I ſay, aſpires to Atirve Particulare | ta 
Go0d,atleaſt in appearance, altho it doth moſt of all recede F ;. 
from the Good of Soctetie. Ss d 

il. But we will divide Paſ{ive Good into Good Conſerya- of 
tive and Good Perfettive. For there 1s implanted in every hy 
thing atriple Appetite in reſpe& of Private or Particular 
Good, the firſt of preſerving or continuing it ſelfe ; the ſecond of 
advancing and perfetting it ſelſe;thethird of multiplying and ex- 

: tending it ſelfe : but this laſt Appetite is referr'd ro Ative 

| Good,whereot we ſpake even now. There remaine there- 

fore the two other kindes of Good, of which the Perfe&ive 
excells, foritis leſleto conſerve a thing 1n its naturall ſtate, 
but greater to advance the ſame thingrto a higher nature; 
forthere are found through all Eflences ſome nobler na- 
turesto the dignity and excellency whereof inferiour na- 
tures doe aſpirezas to their originals and ſprings. So concer- 
: ning Men,the Poetdoth not impertinently deſcribe, 
Virg.&n.6 


Tenew eſt Ollis vigor & Celeſiis Origo, 
Mans aſſumption or approach to a divine or Angelicall Na- 
ture is the perfection of his Forme , a depraved and prepo- 
ſterous imitation of which Perfe#ive Good, is the deſtructi- | 
on of humane life and a violent Tempeſt which beares | | 
downe and ruines all,that is, while men inſteed of a formal 
and eſſential advancement are carried in a blinde Ambiti- 
on to an Adyancement onely Locall. For as thoſe which are 


fick 


em 
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lick and finde no Remedie,doe tumble up and downe and 
change place; as if by a remove Locall , they could obtaine a 
remove internall and ſhift of their diſeaſe : ſo it isin Ambi- 
tion that men being poſleſs'd,and led away with a falſe re- 
{emblance of exalting their nature , purchaſe nothing elſe 
butan eminence and cel{itude of Place. 
$ But Good Conſervative is no other then the reception and 
fruition of things agreeable to our Nature: arid this Good tho 
it bee moſt {1mple and Native, yetſeemes it to be of all 
other kinds of Goodthe ſofteſt and loweſt: And this Good alſo 
admits a difference, which hath neither bin well judg'd of, 
nor well inquired; forthe Good of Fruition, or (as it is com- 
monly called) the dignitie and commendation of delight- 
Full Good, is placed either in the Syncerity ofthe Fruition, or 
in the quickneſſe and vigor of 1t; whereof the one is {uperin- 
duced by Equality;the other by Variety and *UViciſcitude : the 
one having a lefle mixture of Eyill ; theother a more ſtrong 
and lively impreſsion of Good. But of theſe , whether is the 
greater Good , is a queſtion controverted ; Butwhether a mans 
nature may be capable of both at once js a queſtion not inquired. 
$ Asrtouching that whereof a Queſtion is raisd: a Con- 
troverſie began to be debated between Socrates and a S0- "IP ll 
pbiſt; Socrates afh rm d; That Felicitie was placed in a conStant Gore, - ; 
Peace and Tranquility of minde, but the Sophiſt inthis, That a 
man defire much,and enjoy much. And ſo they fell from Argu- | ; 
ments to ill words; the Sophiſts ſaying that Socrates Felicity it 
was the Felicity of a block or Stone ; Socrates on the other fide, ij 
That the Sophiſts Felicitie was the Felicitie of one that had the 
Ftch who did nothing but itch and ſcratch. And both thele opi- 
nions Goe not wanttheir ſupports; for to Socrates opinion 
aſſents even the Schoole of Epicurus which deemes not but 
that Virtue beareth a great part in Felicitie ;and if ſo, Cer- 
tains it is;that Uirtue hath more uſe in cleering Perturbations) al 
then in compaſiing defires. The Sophilts opinion is much fa- | 
voured by the aſſertion we laſt ſpake of ; namely that Good 
1. Perfettiveis greater than Good Preſervative ; becatſe the 0b- 
taining of things defired,ſeemes by degrees to perfit nature; which 
X » 
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though it doe not doe it indeed, yet the very motion it ſelfe in cir. 
cle hath aſhew of Progreſſrye Motion. | 

$ Butthe ſecond Queſtion,(whether bumane nature may 
n0t at once retaine,both the tranquilitie of Minde and the aftiye 
vigor of fruition) decided the true way makes the former 
idle and ſuperfluous. For doe ve not often ce that ſome 
menare ſo fram'd and compoled by nature, as they are ex. 
tremely affe&ed with pleaſures while they are preſent; and 
yet are not greatly troubled ar the leaving or loſle of them. 
So as the Philoſophicall conſequence, Non uti>ut nou appetas, 
non appetere ut nonmetuas, ſeemes to be the reſolution of x 
poore and diffident {pirit,. Surely moſt of the Doctrines. of 
Philoſophers ſeemeto be ſomewhat more fearefull & cau- 
tionary,thenthe nature of things requireth; as when they 
encreaſe the feare of death by curing it: for when they 
would havea mans whole life tobe bur a diſcipline orpre- 
parationto die;h ow can it be that.that enimic ſhould not 
{ceeme wonderfull terrible , againſt whom there is no end 
of preparing? better ſaith the Poet thoe a Heathen, 

Qui ſpacinm vite extremum anter munera pouat 


So have the Philoſophers ſought to make the Minde in all 
things uniforme and Harmonicall; by not breaking them to 
contrary Motions and extremes. The reaſon whereot I ſup- 
poleto have bin,becauſe they dedicated themſelves to a pri- 
vate courle of life;zexempt & free from ative imploiments 
and obſeryances to others. But let men rather imitate the 
wildome of lewellers, who, if perchance; there be in the 
Gemmea Cloud or an Ice, which may ſo be ground forth,as 
it abate not the ſtonetoo much , they help it, otherwiſe they 
will not meddle with it: ſo ought men ſo to procure Serent- 
tie of minde as they deſtroy not Magnanimitie. Thus much 
of Particulare Good. 

Itl. Now therefore after we have ſpoken of Se}fe-good 
(which alſo we ule to call Good Particular, Private, Indivi- 
duall,\et us reſume the Good of Communion, which reſpeteth 
Soctety, This is commonly termed by the name of Duty, 

becaule 
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becauſe the terme of Duty, is more proper to a mind well 
fram'dand diſpos'd towards others; the terme of Virtue, to 
a mind well form'd and compos'd in it ſelfe. But this part 
at firſt ſight may ſceme to pertaine to Science Civile, or Poli- 
tique, butnot if itbe well obſerved, for it concernes the Re- 


giment and Goverment of: every manover himſelfe , and 


Not over others. And at in Architefure, it is onething> to 


frame the Poſts, Beams, and other parts of an Edifice, and 
to prepare them forthe uſe of building; and another thing, 
co fat and joyne the ſame parts togither: and as in Mechani- 
calls. the diretion how to frame, and makean inſtrument 
or engine; - is not the ſame with the manner of ere&ing, 
moving, and ſettingiton work: Sothe doftrine of the con- 
Jugation of men, in a Citty or Society,differs from that which 


makes them conformed, and well affected to'the weale of 
ſuch a Society. Tt 40710, IR” 

 » $S ThisPartof Dutics is likewiſe diſtributed into two 
portions » whereof the one reſpects the common duty of eve- 
ry man, the other the ſpeciall and reſpeive Duties, of every 


man in his profeſsion, vocation, ftate, perſon, and place. 


The firſt of theſe, hath bin well laboured, and diligently ex- 


plicated by the Ancients and others, as hath bin ſaid: the 0- 
ther we find to have bin ſparſedly handled, althoe not di- 
geſted intoan entire body of a Science; which manner of di- 
iperſed kind of writing, we doenot diſlike; howbeit in our 
judgement to have written ofthis Argument by parts,were 
farre better, For who is endewed with ſo much perf; pica- 
city and confidence, as. that he can take upon him to diſ- 
courſe,and make a judgementskilfully and to the life,of the 
peculiar and reſpeftive duties, of every particular order, con- 
ditionand profeſsion? And the treatiſes which are not ſcaſond 
with experience, but are drawne only from a generall and Scho- 
laſticall notion of things, aretonching ſuch matters, for moſt part, 
idle and fruitleſſe diſcourſes. For alchoe ſometimes a loo- 
ker on may ſee more then a gameſter; and there be'a com- 
man proverbe, more arrogantthan ſound, proceeding from 
the cenlure of the yulgar, touching the aftions of Princes, 
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That the vale be#t diſcovereth the Hills; yer it could be eſpeci- 
ally wiſhed, that none would intermeddle or engage them- 
ſelves in ſubjects of this nature, but only ſuch asare well ex. 
perienc'dandpraQtigd in the particular cuſtomes of men. 
Forthe labours and vigilanczs of ſpeculative men , in Aftive 
Matters, doe ſeem to men of expervence, litle better thanthe dif. 
courſes of Phormio of the warres, ſeemed to Hanniball, which e- 
(timed them but dreams and dotage. Only there is one vice 


which accompanies themawhich write books of matters 


K. JAMES, 


DoR 0oN, 
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pertaining totheir own profeſsion, and Art, which is, that 
they magnify and extofl them in exceſle. 

$ Inwhich kind of Books,it were a crime Piacular, ttot to men- 
tion-Honoris cauſa, Your Majeſttes excellent work touching the 
duty of a King; for this writing hath accumulated and congeſted 
within it many treaſures as well open as ſecret of Divinity, Mora- 
lity,and Policy , with great aſperſion of all other Arts; and it 
is in my opinion ons of the moſt ſound and healthfull writings thas 
7 bave read, It doth not float withthe heat of I nvention, nor freex, 
and ſleepe with the coldneſſe of negligence: it is not now © thanta- 
kenwith a wheeling dizxines , ſo to confound and looſe it ſelfe in its 
order; nor is it dixtratted and diſcontinued by digreſiions asthoſe 
diſcourſes are, which by a winding expatiation , fetch in and en- 
cloſe matter that ſpeaks nothing to the purpoſe, nor is it corrupted, 
withthe cheating Arts of Rhetoricall perfumes and paintings, 
who chuſe rather to pleaſe the Reader, thanto ſatisfy the nature 
ofthe Argument. But chieflythat work hath life and ſpirit, as 
Body and Bulke, a excellently agreeing with truth, and moſt 
apt for uſe and aFtion ; and likewiſe clearely exempt from that 
vice noted even now, (which if it were tolerable in any, cer- 
tainly , it were ſoin K1NGs, and in a writing concerning 
Regal Majeſty) namely, that it doth not exceſtively and invidi- 
ouſly exalt the (/rowne and Dignity of Kings. For Your Ma- 
jelty hath not deſcribed a King of Perſia or Aſlyria, radiant: 
and ſhining in extreme Pompe and Glory; but really, a Mofes 
or a David, Paſtors ef the People. Neither can I ever loſe 
out of my remembrance, a Speech, which Y our Majeſty, inthe 
WT ſacred 
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ſacred Spirit, wherewith  youare endowed to governe Your People, 


delivered in a great cauſe of Indicature,which was, That Kings 1, cos. R; 


ruPd by the Lawes of their Kingdomes, as God did by the diftum 
Lawes of Nature; and ought as rarely to put in uſe that "ab. 
their, prerogative, which tranſcends Lawes, as we ſee God 
put. in uſe his powerof working Miracles. And yet notwith- » 
ſtanding inthat other books written by Your Majeſty , of a freey* -* Þ 
Monarchy, You give all men to underſtand;that Your Maje- 
ſty , knowes and comprebendsthe Plenitude of the Power of 
Kings, andthe Ultimities (asthe Schooles ſpeak) of Regal 
HKights, as well as the circle and bounds of their Office , and 
Royall Duty. Wherefore Ihave preſumed, to alleage that 
book written by Your Majeſty, as a prime and moſt eminent 
example of Tractates, concerning ſpecial and Reſpettive Du- 
ties. Of which Book, whatT have now ſaid, I ſhould intruth 
have ſaid as much, if it had bin writtenby any King a thou- 
ſand yearsſince. Neither doth that kind of nice Decency 
move me, whereby commonly it is preſcribed not to praiſe 
in preſence, lothoſe Praiſes exceed not meaſure; or be attri- 
bured unſeafonably or upon no occaſion preſented. Surely 
Cicero in that excellent oration Pro M. Marcello ſtudies no- _ 
thing elle, but to exhibite a faire Table drawne by ſingular 
Art, of (/eſars virtues, thoe that Oration was made to his 
face; which likewiſe Pliniu ſecundu did to Trajan. Now let 
us reſume our intended purpole. 
$ There belongs farther to this part, touching the Re- 
ſþeftive Duties of vocations and particular Profeſsions, and 0-Saryra 
ther knowledge, as it were>Relative and Oppoſite unto the ns LLP 
former, concerning the Fraudes, Cautels,Impoſtures, and yi- terioribus 
ces of every Profeſsion : For Corruptions and Vices, are op-"*% 
poſed to Dutiesand Virtues. Nor are theſe Depravations 
alcogither filenced in many writings and Tracates; but for 
molt part, theſeare noted only upon the By, and that by 
way of Digreſsion: but how? rather ina Satyre and Cyni- 
cally after Lucians manner,than ſeriouſly and gravely , for 
men have rather ſought by wit to traduce, and to expoſe to 
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{corne that which is uſefull and ſound, in Arts and Profeſ-. 
ſions; than to ſever that which is good and wholſome, 
fromthat which is corrupt and vicious. But Solowos ſaith 
excellently; A ſcorer ſeeks wiſdome and findes it not, but know. 
ledge ts eaſy unto himthat underſtands; for he that comes to 
{eek after knowledge,witha mind to ſcorne,and cenſure; 
ſhall be ſure to find matter for his humor, but no matter 


for his inftru&tion. And certainly a grave and wiſe Treatiſe 


Prov. 18, 


of this argument, whereof we now ſpeak, and that with 
ſincerity and integriry,ſeemeth worthy to be reckoned one 
of the beſt fortifications of virtue and honeſty, that can be 
planted. For as the Fable goes of the Baſiliske, tharif he ſee 
a man firſt, the mandies; but if a man ſee him firſt, the Ba- 
filiske dies; ſo itis with Fraudes, Impoſtures, and evill Arts; 
if a man diſcover them firſt;they looſe their power of doing 
hur; butifchey prevent, then, and not otherwilſezthey en- 
danger. Sothat we are much beholding to Machiavil,, and 
ſuch writers, whodiſcover apertly and {rowers what men 
uſe to doe,not what men ought-to doe: forit is not poſsible 
to joyne the wiſdome of the Serpent , with the Innocency 
of the Doye , except a man know exa&ly the nature of evill 
It ſelfe, for without this skill, virtue lies open and unfencd, 
nay a fincere and honeſt man, can doe no good upon thoſe 
that are wicked,to reclaime them, unlefle he know all the 
coverts and profundities of Malice. For men of corrupr 
minds and deprav'd judgements, preſuppoſe; that honkly 
growes out of the weakneſle of Nature, and ſimplicity of 
Manners, and only out of a beliefe given to Preachers and 
Schoole-Maſters, as likewiſe to Books; Morall Precepts; 
and popular opinions: ſo that unlefle you can make them 
plainly to perceive, that their deprav'd and corrupt Prin« 
ciples, and crooked Rules, are as deeply ſounded, and as 
plainly diſcovered, by thoſe who exhort and admoniſh 
them, asthey are to themſelves, they deſpiſe allthe inte- 
ority of Morall Pra&tices or Precepts; according to rhat ad- 
mirable Oracle of Solomon, Non recipit ſtultus verba pruden- 
tle, nifi ca dixerts, que Voſaninr incorde ejw. But this part 
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concerning Reſpeftive (/amtels and vices, we place in the 
number of Dez1GrexnTs, andwill call ic by the name of 
SATYRA SERIA,or of a Treatiſe De Interioriblus Rerum. 

So tothis kind of knowledge, touching ReſpeFive Du- 
ties, doe alſo appertaine the Nathrall Duties berween Hus- 
band and wite, Parents and Children; Maſter and Servant: 
lolikewiſethe lawes of Friendſhip and Gratitude, as alſo 
the Civile bonds of Corporations, Companies, Colledges, 
Neighbour-hood and the like, But it mult ever be preſuppo- 
{ed,that they are here handled, not as parts of Civile ſociety 
(for that is referr*d tothe Politiques) bur as tothe framing 
and prediſpoſing of the Minds of Particular perſons, tothe 
maintaining of thoſe ©Bonds of Society. 

y Butthe Knowledge concerning the Good of Commisnion or 
of Society, even as that of Good Individual, doth handle Good 
not /imple alone, but alſo comparatively; whereunto belongs 
che waighing of Duties between Perſon and Perſon, Caſe 
and Caſe; Private and Publique, between time Preſent and 
Future: as we may ſee inthe ſevere and crtiellproceeding of 
L. Brutw againſt his own Sonnes, which by the moſt was 1;v. rin: 
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extoll'd to the heavens; yer another ſaid i "7 BOG 
be - Miz P FlorusHiſt. 
Infelix utcung, ferent ea fata Mincres, lib. t; 


Theſame we may ſee inthat ſupper unto which M. Brutus, Plurar. in 

and C. Caſsius were invited, forthere when there was a 20: 

queſtion ſhrewdly caſt forth, Whether it was Iawfull to kill 

Tyrahne? on purpole to feele the minds of the company, 

rouching a conſpiracy intended againſt (ears life; the 

oueſts were divided in opinion; ſome ſaid it was direly 

lawfull, for that ſervitude was the extreme of Evills; Others 

were ofa contrary mind, for that Tyranny was not ſo great 4 

miſery as Civilewarre, athird ſort, as if they had iſſued out of 

the Schoole of Epicurw, avouched; That it was an unworthy 

thing, that wiſe men ſhould hazard their lives and Rates for 

Fooles. But there are many Caſes touching comparative Du- 

ties, amongſt which, thart of all other is che inoſt frequent; 

Whether a man ought to ſwerve from the rule of JuStice, for the 

ſafety of his (/ountry, or ſome ſuch nitable God; to enſue after- 
ward? 
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ward? Touching which caſe Jaſon of Theſſalie was won to 
Plut.Moral. ſay, Aliquaſunt injuSte facienda ut maltajuſte fieri poſsint, but 
aha Reip, the Reply is ready Awtorem preſentis juſtitie habes, ſponſorem 
future non babes; Men muſt purſue things which are juſt in 
preſent, and leave the future tothe Divine Providence, And 


thus touching the Exemplar, or of the deſcription of Good. 
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7. The Partition ofthe Doctrine of the Culture of the Mind, into 


the Kwowledge of the CharafFers of the Mind. Il. Of the Afﬀe. 
#ions or Paſſions, II. And of the Remedies or Cures, Titi. An 
Appendix of the ſame Dofrine touching the (ongruity between the 


Good of the Mind, andthe Eoodof the Body. 


P$ Ow that we have ſpoken ina Philoſophical ſenſe 
><} of the fruit of Life it remaines that we peak of che 
SSI Culture of the Mind, which is due unto it, without 
_ Whichtheformer part ſcems nothing elſe, than an Image 

= or Statue, beautifullto contemplate , but defticute of Lite 
Mag.Moral. 14 Motion ; to which opinion, Ariſtotle himſelfe ſub- 


lib.i, ; - bh 
** -- ſcribesintheſe plain words, Wherefore it # neceſſary to ſpeak 


- of virtue, both what it ts, and from what it proceeds: for it would 

beto litle purpoſe, to know virtue, and to be ignorant of the man- 

ner and means how to compaſſe it. Concerning virtue therefore 

inquiry muSt be made, not only of what kind it is, but by what 

wayes.it may be acquired: for we defire both theſe, the knowledge 

of the thing it ſelfe, andthe fruition thereof, but this cannot be ef- 

Fetted, unleſſe we know of what materiallsit is compounded, and 

how to procurethe ſame: Tn ſuch. full words z and with ſuch 
iteration doth he inculcate this Part, which yet notwith- 
ſtanding himſclfe purſues not. This likewile is the very 

fame which Ciceroattributes to (/atothe Younger, as a great 
commendation, which was, that he had applycd himlelfe 

Pro. L.Mu-'to Philoſophy, Non diſputandi cauſa, ut magna pars, ſed ita vi- 
FO vendi. And althoe through the negligence of the times 
| wherein 
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wherein welive, few hold any conſultation diligencly, to 
manure and till the Mind,and frame their courſe of lite( ac: 


ording coſome Rule; according to that of Seneca, De par- De Brey. 


3J! 


zibus yite quiſque deliberat, de ſumma nemo, foas this. part may *'**: 


{ſeem ſuperfluous,) yet this moves us not , fo as to leave it 
untouched, but rather we conclude with that Aphoriſme 


of Hippocrates, They who are fick: of a dangerous diſeaſe , and Aphor. I. 2. 


feele nopaine, are diStempered in their underStanding : Such 
men need medicine, not only to aſlwage the diſeaſe, butto 
awakethe ſenſe. And if it be ſaid that the Cure of mens 
minds, belongs tolacred Divinity, it is moſt truly faid; but 
yet why may not Moral! Philoſophy be accepted into the 
traineof Theology, as a wileſervant and a faithfult hand- 
maid, ready atall commands to doe her ſervice? For as itis 


inthe Plalme, That the eyes of the Hand-maid, look perpetual- Ptal. 123. 


ly towards the Miſtreſſe; and yet no doubt many things are 
lefrrothe diſcretion and care of the Hand-maid; ſo cughe 
Mor all Philsſophy to give all due obſervancerto Divinity, and 
tobe obſequious to hir Precepts; yet (o, as it may yeeld' of 
it ſelfe, vyithin its own limits, many ſound and profitable 
diretions. Thi Part therefore, when [I ſeriouſly confider 
the excellency thereof, I can not bur find exceeding ftrange, 
that irisnotyetreduced into 4 Body of Knowledge. Where- 
fore ſeeing we have reported it as DEFICIENT, we Will af- 
ter our manner give ſome Adumbrations thereof. 


i. Firſttherefore,in this as in all things which are Pra- 


Aicall, we ought to caſt up our account, what is is owr power, GEORG1- 
CA ANt- 
MIT, five 
de culturs 
not command either the nature of the Earth, or theſeaſons Morum, 


and what not: for the one may be dealt with by way of Alteration; 
the other by way of Application only. The Husband-man can- 


of the weather; no more canthe Phyſitian the natttab rem- 
per or conſticucion ofrhePatientorche variety of Accidents; 
Now in the Culture of the mind of' man, and the' cuire-of the 
Diſeaſes thereof; threethings fall into confideration?* The 
diverſe Charafers of Diſpofitions;the Aﬀetions; and the Revge- 
dies. As in curing the Body three things arepropoittded; the 
Complexion or Conſtitution of the Patient; the Diſeaſe; md th: 
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Cure, and of theſe three, the laſt only is in our power, the 
ewoformer are not. Yet even inthoſe things which are 
not in our power » nolefle diligent inquiry 1s tobe made 
thereof, then in thoſe which are ſubject to our power; for 
a diſtin&t and exa&t knowledge of them, is to be laid as a 
ground-work to the knowledge of the Remedies; thatithey 
may be more aptly and ſucceſſefully applied; for neither can 
a garment be well fitted to the Body, unleſle you firſt rake 
the meaſure of the Body. 
$ Thereforethe firſt article of this knowledge ofthe Cul- 
ture of the Mind, ſhall be converſant about the diverſe Cha- 
rafters of mens natures or diſpefitions. Neither doe we here 
{peak of thoſe common Procliviries to virtues and vices; or 
Perturbations and paſsions : but of thoſe which are more 
intrinſique and radicall. Surely for this part of knowledge, 
I doe much wonder that it ſhould be, for moſt part, ſo neg- 
[eted or ſlightly paſt over, by writers Moral and Political; 
conſidering it caſts ſuch reſplendent beams upon both thoſe 
kinds of knowledges. In the Traditions of Aſtrology, the 
natures & diſpoſitions of men,are not without ſome colour 
of truth, diſtinguiſht from the Prxdominancies of Planets; 
as that ſome are by nature made and proportioned for cox- 
templation, others for matters Civile; others for Warre,others 
for Advancement, others for Pleaſure;others for Arts; others 
for changeable courſe of life. So among the Poets, Heroi- 
call, Satyricall, Tragedians, Comedians, you ſhall finde c- 
very where, the Images of wits, althoe commonly with ex- 
ceſſeand beyound the bounds of Truth. Nay this ſame 
Argument of the divers Charatters of Nature,is one of thoſe 
ſubje&s, wherein the common diſcourles of men, { which 
very leldome;yet ſometimes falls out) are more wiſe then 
Books. Bur the beſt proviſion and colle&ion for ſuch a 
treatiſe, oughtto be fetcht from the obſervations of the wi- 
ſeſt ſort of Hiſtorians; not only from Elogies and Panegy- 
riques, which commonly follow the death of a Perſon; bur 
much more from the entire body of a Hiſtory , ſo often as 
ſuch aperſonage doth, as it were, enter upon the ſtage. For 
this inter-woyen Image, ſeems to be a more lively deſcrip- 
tion 
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tion, thanthe cenſure of an Elogy; ſuch as is that in T. Li- 
viuw of Africanw, and of Catothe Elder, in Tacitus of Tiberius, 
Claudius and Nero, in Herodian of Septimius Severuw; in Philip 
de Commines, of Lewn the X I. K. of France, in Fra. Guiceiar- 
aine of Ferdinand King of Spaine, Maximilian the Emperour, 
Leo and Clemens, Biſhops of Reme. For thole writers fixing 
their cyes continually on the Images of theſe Perſons, 
whom they made choice of to decipher, and purtrait , ſel- 
dome mention their Acts and Atchievements, but withall, 
inſert (omething touching their nature and diſpoſitions, ſo 
likewile many Relations , touching the Conclaves of Popes, 
which we have met withall, repreſent good ( haratters, and 
[irely impreſſions, of the naturall diſpoſitions of Cardinalls, 
as the letters of Ambaſladors, ſer forth the nature and man- 
ners of Counſilors to Princes. Wherefore let there be afull, 
and perfect colle&tion made of this argument whereof we 
have ſpoken, which certainly is fertile and copious. Neither 
would we that thoſe (haratters inthe Ethiques (as it is with 
Hiſtorians, Poets, and in common ſpeech )ſhould be accep- 
ted as perfit politiqueImages; butrather as the firſt draughes 
and rude lincamenes of thofe Images; which compounded 
and commixt, conſtitute any reſemblances whatſoever, 
how many and of what ſort they may be; and how they 
are connext and ſubordinate one with another: that there 
may be made, as it were an artificiall and accurate difſei- 
on of natures and diſpoſitions; and a diſcovery of the ſecret 
inclinations of Individuall tempers; andthat from a know- 


ledgethercot, precepts of cure may be more pertinently pre- 


(cribed. 


$ And not only the (hara&ers of diſpoſitions, impreſſed 
by nature, ſhould be received into this TraQtate, bur thoſe 


allo which are impoſed upon the mind from Sex; Age, Re- 
oi0n, Health, Beauty, and the like : as allo thole from ex- 
rene fortune; as of Princes, Nobles, obſcure Perſons; Rich, 
Poore, Private perſons, Proſperous, Miſerable, and the like. 
For we {ce Plamu makes ita wender to ſeean old man 


Benehicent, Benignitas quidem huius,oppido ut adoleſcentali e$þ; Mil. Glo. 
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and S.Paule, commanding that the ſeverity of diſcipline, 
ſhould be uled to the Cretans, (rebuke them ſharply) accuſerh 
A4Tit.c. x the nature of that Nation from a Poet , Cretenſes ſemper 
exEpimen mendaces, mals beſtie, ventres pigri. Saluſt notes this in 
the nature of Kings, that it is uſuall with them to deſire con- 
In Tugurth + tradiftories; Plerung, Regie voluntates ut vehementes ſunts fic 
mobiles, ſepeg, ipſe fibi adverſe. Tacitus oblerves that Ho- 
nours-and adyancements, oftner change mens natures to 
Hiſt, lib. 1- the worſe,than to the better, Solwus Veſpafranus mutatus in me- 
lius. Pindarus makes an obſervation, that great and Sodoms 
fortune for moſt part, loolens and diſsinues mens minds; 
Pindar. ſtunt, qui magnays felicitatem concoquere non peſſunt : lothe 
Plalme ſhewerhs that it is more eaſy to keepa meaſure and 
temperament} ina modeſt conſiſtency; thanin the increaſe 
Pal, 62, of Fortune, If Riches increaſe ſet not your beart upon them. 
Theſe obſervations and the like, I deny not,but are touched 
a licle by Ariſtotle, as in paſſage, in his Rhetoriques; as like- 
wiſein the writings of others diſperſedly by the way, but 
they were never yt incorporated into- Morall Philoſophy, to 
which they doe. principally appertains; no lefle certainly, 
than the handling of the diverſity of grounds and moulds, 
doth to Agriculture, or the handling of the diverſity of com- 
plexions and conſtitutions of the body, doth to Medicine. 
The ſame muſt be obſerved here, except we mean to fol- 
low the indiſcretion of Empiriques, which miniſter 
the ſame medicines to all Patients, of what conſtitution 
{oever. 
li. Afterthe knowledge of ( /haratters tollowes the know- 


ledge of Aﬀettions and Paſsions, which are as the Diſeaſes of 


the Mind: as hath bin ſaid. Foras the Ancient Poligiques in 
Populare States were wontto ſay, .That the people were like 
the Sea,and the Orators like the windes , becaule as the Sea 
would of it ſelfe be calme and quiet, if thewinds did not 
move and trouble it; ſo the People of their nature would be 
peaceable and tractable, if the ſeditious Orators did not ſer 
them in working and agitation. So it may be truly afhr- 
med, that mans mind in the nature thereof, would be tem- 
| perate 
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perate and ſtaid, if the affefivns as windes, did not pur it in- 
tro tumult and perturbation. And -here againe I finde it 
ſtrange that Ariſtotle, who writſo many books of Ethiques, 
ſhould never in them, handle the Afet#ions, as an effentiall 
member of Echiques; and yet in the Rhetoriques where they 
are conſidered but Collaterally, and ina ſecond degree(thar 
isſo farre as they may beraigd and moved by ſpeech ) he 
tindes place forthem, (in which place notwithſtanding for 
ſuch an abridgement, he diſcourſeth acutely and well, ) for 
his diſputations abour pleaſure aud paine, no way latisfy this 
inquiry; no more than he that ſhould write only of light 
and lightening, could be ſaid, to have written of the nature 
of particular Colours; tor Pleaſure and Paine, are tothe par- 
ticular affections, as light is to Colours. Better travailes the 
Stoiques have taken in this argument» as farre as may be | 
conjectured from ſuch Remaines as are extant; but yet ſuch | 
as conliſted rather in curioſity of Definitions, than any full lf 
and ample deſcriptions. So likewiſe I find ſome elegant 
Bookes of ſome affetions,as of Anger of tenderneſſe,of counte- 
nance, and ſome few other. Butto ſpeakthe truth, the beſt 
DoRors of thts knowledge are the Poets, and writers of Hi- 
ſtories, where we may finde painted and difle&ed to the 
life how affections are to be ſtirred up and kindled ; how 
Rill'd and laid afleep; how againe containd and refraind, 
thar they break not forth into At?! likewiſe how they dil- 
cloſe themſelves thoe reprefled and ſecreted? what operati- 
ons they produce? what turnes they take? how they are en- 
wrapt one within another? how'they fight and encounter 
one With another? and other the like Particularities. A- 
mongſt the which, this laſt is of .ſpeciall uſe in Morale and 
Civile matters, How I ſay, to ſet Afﬀettion against Afettion, and 
by the helpe of one to maſter and reclaime another ? After the 
manner of Hunters and Fowlers, who hunt Beaſt with 
Beaſt, and fly Bird with Bird; which percaſe of them- 
ſelves without the aſsiſtance of Bruir Creatures, a man 
could not ſo eaſily recover. Nay farther,upon this foundari- 
on, is erected that excellent and univerſall uſe in matters 
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Civile of Premium and Pena,which are the Pillars of Cryvile | 


States,ſeeing thoſe predominant Aﬀeions of Feare and Hope 
doc bridle & ({uppreſle all other exorbitant Afﬀeions. Again, 
as in goverment of States, it 15 ſometimes neceſlary to con- 
front and bridle one Faction with another, ſo itis in thelin- 
ward Goverment of the Minde. 

iI1 Now come weto thoſe Points which are within our 
own commande,and have force and operation upon the mind, 
and allo affect, diſpoſe, and manage the Will and Appetite, 
and therefore are of great force to alter the manners. In 
which part the Philoſophers oughtto have made a paine- 
tull and diligent Inquirie rouching the Power and Energie of 
Cuſtome, Exerciſe Habit Education , Converſation , Friendſhip, 
Praiſe, Reprehenfion, Exhortation, Fame, Laws, Books, Studies, 
and other points of like nature- Theſe are they which have 
the [way and dominion in Moralitie;from theſe Agents the 
mind {uftereth and is diſpoſed , of theſe, as of [ngredients, 
receits,are compounded which conduce to the confervarti- 
on and recovery of the Health and good eſtate of the Minde 
as far as may bee performed by Humane Remedies : of 
which number we willſele& one or two whereupon wee 


will a litle in{iſt as an example to the reſt- We will therefore 
inſinuatea fevy points rowching ('uſtome and Habit. 


Moral. Mi- That opinion of Ariſtotle ſeemeth to meto ſavour of neg- 
comb.lib-2-]jpence and a narrow Contemplation,wherc he aſſerts--that 
thoſe Aﬀtions which are naturall can nv be changd by cuſtome, 
uſing for example---that if a Stone bethrowne a thouſand times 
#þ, it will not learne to aſcend of its own accord: Moreover, that by 
often ſeeing or hearing, we doe not learne to heare or ſee the bet- 
ter: for though this principle be true in ſome things where- 
in Nature is Peremptotory (the reaſons whereof wee can- 
not now ſtand to diſcuſle) yer it is otherwiſe in things 
wherein Nature according to a Latitude admits intention 
and remiſſion. He might ſee thar a ſtraight glove by often 
drawing on» ismade wider, and thata wand by uſe and 
continuance is bowed contrary to its naturall bent in the 
growth» and ſoone after ſtayes inthe ſame poſtate; that the 
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Voice by exercizing it becomes louder and ſtronger ; that 
heat and cold are better endurd by cuſtome ; and many in- 
ſtances of like kinde. Which two latter examples have a 
neerer reſemblance and come neerer tothe point,than thole 
he there alleadgeth. Burt however this caſe be determin*d,by 
how much the more true it is; that both Uirtnes and TUices 
confistin habit, he ought, by ſomuchthe more , to have en- 
deavour'd,to have ſo preſcrib'd rules how ſuch habits might be 
acquired,or remov'd:for there may be many Precepts made 
ofthe wiſe ordering of the Exerciſes ofthe Minde , noleſſe 
then of the Exerciſes of the Body , whereof wee will re- 
cite a few. ' | | | 
$ Thefirſs ſhall be ; that we beware even at firſt of higher or 
ſmaller taskes than tbe nature of the bufineſſe requires, or our lea- 
ſwrre or abilities permit: For if too great ataske be impo&dzin 
a meane diffident nature , you blunt the edge of cheereful- 
neſle and blaſt their hopes; ina nature full of Confidence, 
you breed an opinion whereby a man promiſeth to him- 
ſelte more thanheis able to performe ; which drawes on 
floath and ſecurity, and in both thoſe temperatures , it will 
come to paſle that the experiment doth not ſatishe the ex- 
peation; which ever diſcourageth and confounds the 
minde: bur if the Tasks be too weake and eafie , in the 
lumme of proceeding there is a loſle and prejudice. 
$ Aſceond ſhall be; that to the prattifing of any facultie, 
whereby a habit may be ſuperinduced,two Seaſons are chiefly to be 
obſerved; the one when the minde 1s beſt diſpoſed to a bufineſſe ; 
the other when it is wor t: that by the one, we may. be well for- 
wards on our way; by the Jatter,vve may by a ſtrenuous con- 
tention Worke out the knots and ſtonds of the minde ; 
which makes midle times to paſſe with more eaſe and 
pleaſure. 
h$ Athird Precept ſhall bethat wbich Ariſtotle mentions by Moral. Ni- 

the way whichis to bare ever towards tbe contrary extreme of © ws. 
that whereunto we are by nature inclin'd , ſo it be without Vice. 
Like as when we rowe againſt the ſtreame ;or when wee 
make a crooked wand ſtraight by bending it the-contrary 
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$ The Fourth Precept is grounded upon that Axiome 
which is moſt true. That the minde is brought to any thing , with 
more ſweetneſſe and happineſſe,if that whereunto we pretend , bee 
net principal inthe intention of the Doer; but be overcome, as it 
were ,doing ſomewhat elſe; becauſe the inſtint of nature is ſuch a 
freedome as hates neceſſity and compulfive commands. Many o0- 
ther rules there are which might ay be preſcribed 
rouching the Direttion of Cuſtome: for Cuſtome, if it be wile- 
ly and skilfully induced, proves ( as it is commonly ſaid) ay 
other nature;but being conducted ablurdly and by chance, 
it is only the Ape of Nature, which imitates nothing to the 
life, bur in a fooliſh deformity onely. | 
g$ Soifweſhould ſpeake of Bookes and Studies, and of 
their power and influence upon Manners; are there not di- 
yers Precepts and fruirfull Dire&tions appertaining there- 
unto ? Hath nor one of the Fathers in great indignation cal- 
led Poefie vinum Demonum; being indeed it begets many 
Temprations,Luſts,and vaine Opinions ? Ir is not a wiſe 
opinion of Ariſtotle and worthy to be regarded : That young 
men are no fit auditors of Morall Philoſophy , becauſe the boyling 
heat of their affetionssis not yet ſeiled, nor attemperd with Time 
and Experience. And to ſpeake truth,derh it not hereof come 
that thoſe excellent Books and Diſcourſes of ancient Wri- 
ters, (whereby they have perſwaded unto virtue moſt effe- 
Quually;repreſenting as well her ſtately Majeſtie 6 the eyes 
of the worldzas expoſing to Scorne , popular Opinions in 
diſprace of Virtuezattiredas it were , intheir Parafite (oats) 
are of ſolitle effect towards honeſty of life and the retorma- 
tion of corrupt Manners;becaule they uſe notto beread and 
revolvd by men maturein yeeres and judgement, bur are 
left and confin'd onely to Boyes and Beginners, But is it not 
true alſo that young men are much leſſe fit Auditors of Policie than 
Moralitietill they have bin throughly ſeaſon'd with Religti- 
on and the knowledge of Manners and Duties ; leſt their 
judgements be corrupted and made apt to think that. there 


O 
are no Moral differences true and ſolid of things ; buc that 


all is to be valued according toa utilitie and fortune. As the | 


Poet {aith; Proſperum 
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Ille crucem pretinm ſceleris tulit hic Diadema. 
But the Poets ſeemeto [peak this Satyrically , and. in indig- 
nation; be it ſo,yet many Books of Policie doe ſuppoſe the 
ſame ſeriouſly and poſitively: for ſo it pleaſed Machiavellto 
ſay,That if Ceſar had bin overthrowne hee would have bin more 
odiou than ever was Catiline;as it there had bin no difference 
bur in fortune onely,between avery fury compoſed of Luſt 
and Blood, and the moſt excellent {pirit (his ambition refer- 
ved) inthe world. By this weſce haw neceflary itis , for 
men todrink deeply Piow aud Morall knowledges before they 
caſt Politique; tor that they who are bred up in the Courts 
of Princes from tender yeeres, and in affaires of ſtate;com- 
monly never attainean inward and ſyncere Probitice of 
Manners; how much further of from honeſtie, if to thre 
of corrupteducarion there be adminiſtred the fewell of cor- 
rupt Books? Againe,evenin Morall inſtructions themſelves, 
ar at leaſt in ſome of them is there not a Caution likewiſe 
tobe given, leſt they make men roo Preciſe Arrogant, and 
Incompatible; according to thar of ({icerotouching M.Cato, 
T heſe Divine and excellent qualities which we ſee are bis own pro- pco 1, Mu- 
per endowments, but ſuch as are ſometimes deficient in hin, are all ram. 
derivd from Teachers and not from Nature. There are many © 


other Axioms touching thole properties and effects which 
Studies and Books doe inſtill 1fto the mindes of men: for it 


istruethar he Taith,abeunt ſtudiain mores ; which may like- 
wiſe be affirm'd of thoſe other points rouching Companie; 
"Fame,the Lawes of our Countrey,and the reſt which alitle be- 
fore werecited. Butthere is a kind@f Culture of the Minde 
which ſeemesyet more acurate and elaborate than the reſt, 
and is built upon this ground, That the mindes of all Mortals 
are at ſome certaine times in a mare perfett ſtate; at other times int 
a more depraved Fate. The purpoſe therefore and diretion 
of this ( ulture is,that thoſe good ſeaſons may be cheriſht,8 
the evill croſt,and expunged out ofthe Kalender. The fixati- 
on of good Times is procured by 'two meanes zby yowes dv at 
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Leaſt mo$? conſtant Reſolutions of the Mind; and by 0bſzr. 
ypances and exerciſes, which are not to be regarded ſo much 
inthemſelves, as becauſe they keep the mind in her devoir 
and continuall obedience. The obliteration of evill Times 
may bein like manner perfe&ted two waies; by ſome kind 
of Redemption or expiation of that which ts pa8t , and by a new 
courſe of life, as it were, turning over a clean leafe. But this 
part ſeems wholly to appertaine to Retigion, and Juſtly, 
conſidering thar true and genuine Morale Philoſophy,as was 
ſaid, ſupplies the place of a Hand-maid only to Divinity, 
wherefore we will concludethis part of the Culture of the 
Mind, with that remedy which of all other meanes 1s the 
moſt compendious and ſummaryzand againe the moſt no- 
ble and effe&tuall, to the reducing of the mind to virtue;and 
ne in of it in a ſtate nextto perfection: and this is,That 
we Me choice of, and propoutud to our ſel yes, right ends of life 
and Aftions, and agreeing to virtue; which yet muſt be ſuch as 
may be ina reaſonable ſort within our compaſſe to attaine. For if 
thelerwo things be ſuppos'd that the ends of Attions be Ho- 
neſt and Good, and that the Reſolution of the mind, for the pur- 


ſuing and obtaining them, be fixtzconſtaut,and true untoſuch ends, 


it will follow that the mind ſhall forthwith transforme and 
mould it (elfe into all virtues at once. And this indeed is an 


operation, which reſemblerhthe work of nature, whereas o- 


ther courſes whereof we have ſpoken) are like the work of 
the hand. For as when a Carver cuts and graves an Image, 
he ſhapes only that part whereupon he works,and not the 
reſt; as if he be faſhioning the Face; the reſt of the Body is a 
rude and formelefle ſtone ſtill;till ſuch time as he come to it: 
but contrariwiſe, whghh Nature makes a Flower or Lrving 
(;reature, ſhe ingenders and brings forth rudiments of all 
the parts at one time. So in obtaining virtues by habite, 
while a man praCtiſeth Temperance, he doth not profit 
much to Fortitude and the like; but when we wholly dedi- 
cate and devote our ſelves togood and honeſt ends, look: 
what virtue ſoever ſuch ends commends and commands, 
ourmind unto,we ſhall find our ſelyes already inveſted _ 
prediſ- 
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predifpoſited with a kind of hability and propenſton to 

purſue and expreſle the ſame. Andthis may bethat State of 

Mind which is excellently deſcribed by Ariſtotle, and ex-q,q vj: 
preſled with the character, notof virtue, but akind of Di- com.lib. 7+ 
Vinity, his words are theſe; Andwith IMManiTY, we may not 
unaptly coumer-ballance, that ability which us above humanity; 
Heroick Or Divins Virtue: anda litle after , for as 
Savage A reatures are incapable of Vice or "Virtue, (0 1s the Dei- 

ty: but this ſtate is a thing higher than virtne, that, ſomewhat elſe 

than vice. Indeed Pliniw Secundw, from the licence of Hea- 

then magniloquence. ſetforth the virtue of Trajane, not as 

an imitation, but asa patterne toodivine, when he ſaith, 

That men need 0 make no other praiers tothe Gods, but that they p,,.. 
would contine as good and as gracious Lords to them, as Trajane 

had bin. Butthele are the prophane andunhallowed Aires 

of Heathens, who apprehend ſhadowes greater then the 
Body: but true Religion, and the Holy Chriſtian Faith, laies 

hold onthe ſubſtance ir ſelfe, imprinting upon mens Minds 
Charity, which is moſt properly called, The bond of perfei- cguc.;: 
on; becauſeit comprehends and faſtens all virtues togither. | 
Surely it is elegantly ſaid by Menander of vaine Love, which 

is but a counterfeit imitation of Divine Love, Amar melior 
ſophiſta Levo, ad bumanam vitam; by which words he infinu- 
ates,that good and decent carriage, 15 better learn*d from 

Love, then from a Sophiſ#, or an inept Tutor , whom he 

calls Left-handed, becauſe with all his tedious Rules and 
Precepts, he cannot forme a man ſo dexterouſly, and with 

that facility to value himſelte , and governe himſelfe, as 

Love candoe. Socertainly, if a mans mind be truly infla- 

med with the heat of (/harity, he ſhall be exaltedto a greater 
degreeof Perfection, then by all the Do&rine of Morality, 
which indeed is but a Sophiit in compariſon of the other. 

Nay farther as Xenophon oblerved truly,That all other affe&i- De1ng, 
ons thoe they raiſethe Mind, yet they diſtort and diſorder it by Cyti. 
their extaſiss and exceſſes, but only love dath atthe ſame inſtant, 

dilate and compoſe the mind. So all other humane excellen- 

cies, which we admire; thoe they advance nature, yet they 
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are ſubje&rto exceſſe, only Charity admits no exceſle. So we 
ſcethe Angels while they alpired to be like God in power, 
prevaricated and fell, 1 will aſcend above the altitude of the 
cloudes, Iwill be likethe moſt high.So man, while he aſpired to 
be like God in Knowledge, digreſſed and fell: ye ſhall be like 
Gods knowing Good and Evil: butby aſpiring toa ſfimilitude 
of Gods Goodneſſe or Love,neither Man nor Angell ever was 
endangered,nor ſhall be endangered. Nay we are invited 
to this imitation *Bleſſe them that curſe you, and pray for them 
that defpitefully wſe you and perſecute you, that you may be the 


ſonnes of your father which ts in Heaven: for he makes his Sunne 


to riſe onthe Evill and on the Good; and ſends Raine uponthe juſt, 
and uponthe unjuſt. Soin the firſt Platforme of the Divine 
Narture, the Heathen Religion placeth Gods attributes thus, 
Optimus Maximus; and ſacred Scripture ſpeaks thus, Miſeri- 
cordia ejus, ſupra omnia opera ejus. 
$ Wherefore we have now concluded this part of Mo- 

rall knowledge concerning the Culture and Regiment of the 
Mind, wherein if any from a contemplation of the Porti- 
ons thereof; which we have ſtrictly enumerated ; doth 
judgethatour labour is onlythis, zo Colle and Dige$, into 
an Art or Science, that which bath bin pretermitted by other wri- 
ters, as matter of common ſenſe and experience, and of themſelves 
cleere and perſfpicuous, let bimfreely enjoy bus judgement: yet in 
the meane let him be pleaſed to remember what we pre- 
moniſhe at firſt; that our purpole was nottopurſue the flou- 
riſh and beauty of things, but their uſe and verity: likewiſe 
lethim a while ponder in his mind chat invention of the 
Ancient Parable, touching the two gates of ſlcepe. 

Sunt gemins [omni Porte, quarum altera fertur 

Cornea, quaverts facilu datur exitus umbrtr, 

Altera candenii perfe&ba nitens Elephanto 

Sed falſa ad Celum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 
A pate of Ivory is indeed very ſtately, but true Dreams paſſe 
through the Gate of Horne, 

IV. By way of ſupplement that obſervation about Mo- 


rall Knowledge, may be [et downe, which is, that _ i5 4 
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kind of relation and (onformity between the Good of the mind, 
and the Good of the Body. For as the Good of the Body conſiſts 
as hath bin ſaid, of Health, Beauty, Strength, and Pleaſure. 
So the Good of the Mind, it we conſider it according to the 
Axioms and Precepts of Morale Knwledge,we ſhall perceive 
rendto this point, #0 make the mind ſound, and diſcharg'd from 
Perturbation, Beautifull and graced with the ornaments of true 
Decency; ſtrong to all duties of life, Laſtly not Stupid, but retain- 
ing an attive and lively ſence of Pleaſure and honeſt Recreation. 
But theſe foure, as inthe Body, ſoin the mind, ſeldome 
meetalrogither. Forirt is eaſy to obſerve, that many have 
ſtrength of wit and courage; who yet notwithſtanding are 
infeſted with perturbations > and whole manners are litle 
ſeaſon'd with elegancy and Beauty of Behaviour, in their 
doings: ſome againe, have an Elegancy and fineneſle of 
cariage, Which have neither ſoundnefle of honeſty, nor ſub- 
tance of ſufficiency in their doings':: ſome have honeſt 
Minds, purified from the ftaine of Guilt, which yet can 
: neither become themſelves nor manage bulineſle : others 
which perchance are capable of all theſe three Qualities; 
bur poſleſt with a ſullen humor of Stoical ſadneſle, and ftu- 

piditys they praftiſe virtuous Actions , but enjoy neither 

themſelves, nor the fruit of their good Parts-and if it chance 
that of theſe foure two or threelometimes meer, yet a concur- 
rence of all foure very (cldome falls out. And now we have 
concluded thar Principall member of Humane Philoſophy, 
which conſiders Mas, as he confiſts of Body and Soule, but yet, 

as he is ſegregate and ſeparate from ſociety. 
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1. The Partition of Civile knowledge into the Knowledge of 
Converſation, the Knowledge of Negociation; 
and the Knowledge of Empire,or 
of State Goverment. 


532 Here is an ancient Relation ( Excellent 
72 KiNnG)ofalſolemne Convention of ma- 
52s ny Philoſophers before the Ambaſſador 
i. ofaforraine Prince, and how thateve 

Sy one according to their ſeyerall abilities 


FN #A made demonſtration of their wiſdome, 
that ſo the Ambaſſador might have matter of report tou- 


ching the admired wiſdome of the Grecians : But amongſt 
theſe,one there wasas theſtoric goes , that ſtood till and 

utter'd nothing inthe aflemblie,inſomuch as the Ambaſla- 

dor turning to him ſhould ſay: And what is your guift, that I Plutar. in 
may reportit ? Towhom the Philoſopher, Report ( ſaith he ) M4 
unto your King that you found one amongſt the Grecians that 

knew howto bold his peace: and indeed ] had forgotten in this 
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Ad Atticu, 


Pindar, 


Plutar. n 


I —_. __— 


compend of Arts to interſertthe Art of Silence ; which not- 
withſtanding (becauſc itisDEr1icregent) [willteach 
by mine owngrampſe. For ſeeing the order and contexture 
of matter hath brought me atlengrth to this point , that [ 
muſt now alitle after handle the Art of Empire ; and being I 
writeto ſo Great a Kipg,which is ſo perfe&ta Maſter in this 
ſcience, wherein he hath bin trained up even from his in- 
fancy; nar can I be altogither unmindfull,vwharplace I hold 
under your Majeſtie; I thought ir wauld beſt become me 
in this point to approve my lelte unto your Majeſtie , by Si- 
Tencexrather than by Writing. Cicero makes mention notonl 

ef an Art but of a kinde of Eloquence found in Silence: for 
after he had commemorated in an Epiſtle to Attigny many 
conferences which had interchangeably paſt berwTen him 
and another,he writeth thus , In this place I have brrrowed 
ſomewhat from your Eloquence ,for Jhavyeheldmy peace, And 
Pindar to whom itis peculiar ſuddenly to ſtrike, as it were, 
with a divine Scepter,the mindes of men, by rare ſhort ſen- 
tence,darts forth ſome ſuch ſaying as this, Interdum magis 
af ficiunt non difta quam difta: whereftore I have reſolv'd in 
this part to be Silept,or which is next to Silence, tor be very 
briefe. Burbefore I come to the Arts of Emptre , ſoniethings 


by way of Preoccupation are to be ſet downe concerning 
other Portions of Civile Doftrine. 


$ Civile Science is converſant about a ſubje& which of 
all other is moſt immers'd in matcer,and therefore very dif- 
ficultly reduced unto Axioms : yetthere'are many circum- 


Rances which help this difficultie: for firſt as (,atothe Cen- 


M. Catone; ſor was wont to ſay of his Romans : That theywere like 


Sheepea man were better drive aflock of themsthen one of them: 
for tna Flock , if you could get but ſome few to goe right ,you 
ſhall have all the ret follow of their own accord: So inthis re- 
ſpe indeed;the Dutie of Moralitie is ſomewhat more dith- 
cult then that of Policy. Secondly Moralitie propounds to it 
ſelfe that the Minde be imbued and furniſhe with Internal 
Goodneſſe, but Civile Knowledge requires no more, but Go0d- 
neſſe externall onely,for this as reſpeCting ſociety , ſuthceth. 
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Wherefore it often comes to paſſe that the Goverment is 
Good,the Times Bad- for in ſacred ſtory the ſaying is often 
repeated, ſpeaking of Good and Godly Kings, And .yet the 
People diretted not their hearts to the Lord God of their Fa- 
thers; wherefore in this reſpett alſothe parts of Erthique are 
more auſtere and difhcult. Thirdly, States have this nature, 
that like great Engines they are {lowly moved , and noc 
without great paines; whence it comes thatthey are not ſo 
caſily put out of frame; For as in Fgipt the ſeven good 
yeares upheld the ſeven bad, ſo inStates, the good gover- 
ment and Lawes of Precedent times cauſe that the errors 
of {ucceedingtimes,doe not ſo quickly (upplant and ruine: 
but the Decrees and Cuſtomes of particular perſons, are 
more ſuddenly ſubverted. And this likewiſe doth charge 
Moralicie,but eaſeth Policy. 

I. Civile Knowledge hath three parts, according to the 
three ſummarie Actions of Society , The Dofrine of Conver- 
ſation; the Doftrine of Negociation; and the Dorine of Empire 
or Republiques. For there are three ſorts of Good which 
men ſeek to procure to themſelves from civile Society;com- 
fort againſt ſolitude , Aſsiſtance in buiſneſſe; and Proteftion 
againſt Injuries : and theſe be three wiſdomes diſtin one 
from the other, and oftentimes disjoyn'd; Wiſdome in (/on- 
verſation, Wiſdome in Negociation, 47 Wiſdome in Gubernation. 
g$ A4sfor Converſation, certainly it ought not to be affe- 
&ed, but much lefle deſpiſed; ſeeing a wile moderation 
thereof, hath both an honour,and grace of Manners in it 
ſelfe; and a powerfull influence forthe apt manage of Bu- 
fineſſe;as well Publique,as Private. For as Attion in an Ora- 
tor,is ſo much reſpected,(thoe it be but an outward quality) 
that it is preferrd before thole other Parts which ſeeme 
more grave and intrinſeque; ſo (,onverſation & the govern- 
mentthereof,in a man of a Civile Pratique life ( however 
it conſfiſteth in outward ceremonies) finds, if notthe chie- 
feſt, yer certainly a very eminent place. Of what ſpeciall im- 
portment the very (ountenance is,and the compoſure there- 

ofthe Poet inſinuats where he ſaith, 
Aaa Nec 
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Nec vultu deſtrue verba tno. 
A man may cancell and utterly: betray the force of his 
words, with his Conptenance. Nay the Deedsas wellas 
Words maylikewile be deſtroyed by the (ountenauce > if we 
triay believe Cicero , who when he would commend to his 
Brother Afabilitic cowards the Provincials laid, that # did 
fot chiefly conſiſt inthis togive cafic accefle unto his Per- 
fon,unleffe likewiſe he receivedthem courteoully evenwith 
ſtr we his Countenarce;Nilintereſt habere oſtium apertum.s,vultum. 
wa clanſum.: It t nothingwonne,to admit men with an open dore, and 
$0 receive them with aſhut and reſerved countenance. So we ſee 
Lib x11, Attic before the firſt interview berween C#ſar and Cicero, 
Epiſt.ad the warre depending did diligently and ſeriouſly adviſe Ci- 
_ cero by a letter touching the compoling and ordering of his 
countexance and geſture. Anditthe government of the Face 
and Countenance alone be of ſuch effe& , how much more is 
that of familiar fþ2echi& other earriage appertaining to Con- 
verſation. And indeed the ſumme and abridgement of the 
Grace and Elegancy of Behaviour, is for moſt part compri- 
zed in this that we meaſure in ajuit ballance and maintaine both 
2%r own Honour andthe Reputation of others. The true Module 
whereof T:Liviws hath well expreſſed (thoe intended toan 
other purpoſe) in the CharaQter ofa Perſon, Lea$F (faith he) 
I ſhould ſeem either arrogant or obnoxious, wher cof the one 15 the 
humor of a wan that forgets the libertie of another , the other of 
manthat forgets the liberty of himſelfe. Burt on the other ſide if 
Trbanity and outward Elegancy of ©Bebavicur be intended 
roo muchithey paſſe intoa deformed & counterfeit Afe7a- 
tion. Quid enim deformius quam ſcenam in vitan transferre. 
To Aft a mins life. But though they fall not by inſenſible de- 
grees into thar vitious extreme; yet too much rime is conſu- 
med in theſe ſmall marrers; andthe mind by ſtudying them 
istoo much depreſs'd and broken. And therefore as Tutors 
and Preceptors uſe to adviſe young Students in Univerſities, 
coo much addicted to keep company ; by ſaying, Amices eſſe 
Fures temporiz: ſo certainly this ſame continuall intention of 
the minde upon'the comelineſſe of Behaviour , is a great theefe 
to 


Livius. 
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to more ſolemne Meditations. Againe, ſuch as are ſo exatt- 
ly accompliſh in Vrbanitic,and ſeemezas it were, form'd by 
nature for this quality alone,are commonly ro1uch a diſpo- 
{ition as pleaſe themſelves in this one habir onely , and ſel- 
domealpire to higher and more ſolide virtues: whereas on 
the contrary,thoſe that are conſcious to themlelves of a De- 
tet this way, leek Comelineſſe by Reputation; for where Re- 
pmation is,almoſt every thing becommeth; but where hat 
is notit muſt be ſupplied by Puntoes & Complement. Ag aine, 
there is no greater or more frequent impediment of Action 
than an overcurious obſervance of Decency & the 'guide of 
Decency,which is a too-{crupulous Eleftionof time and oppor- 
zunities:tor Solomon ſaith excellently, Qui obſervat ventum 
non ſeminat & qui confiderat nubes nunquam metet: Wee muſt 
make opportunity oftner then finde it. To conclude, this 
comely grace of Behaviour 1s, as it were, the Garment of 
the Minde, and therefore muſt have the conditions of 
a Garment: for firſt it oughtto be ſuchas is in faſhion, 
againe, it oughtnot tobe too curious or coſtly ; than it 
ought tobe ſo ſhaped asto ſet forth any good making of 
the mind, andto ſupply and hide any deformity, laſtly and 
' aboveall, it ought not to be too ſtrait, or foro reſtraine 
the ſpirit, as to repreſle and hinder the motion thereof in 
buſineſſe. Burt this part of ({rvile kyowledge touching (Conver- 
ſation, hath bin indced elegantly handled , nor can it any 
way Be reported as Deficient. 
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T. The Partition of the Do#rine of Negociation into the knowledge 
of diſperſed Occaſions, Il. Andinto the Knowledge of the 
Advancement of life. y Examples of the knowledge of Scat. 
ter'd Occaſions from ſome of Solomons Parables. F Precepts 
touching the Advancement of fortune. | 


2? He knowledge touching Negotiation, we will 
S divide into a knowledge concerning Scatter d 
=> Occafions,; and the Knowledge concerning the 
Advancement of Life; whereof the one comprehends all the 
variety of Bufineſſe,and is,as it werezthe Secretary of a Pra- 
&ique courſe of life ; the other onely ſelects and ſuggeſts 
ſuch obſervations as appertaine tothe advancing of a Mays 
proper fortune, Which may be to every man as intimate and 

reſerved Table-Books,and Memorials iof their Afﬀaires. 
$s Butbeforewedeſcend to the Particular kinds, wee 
will ſpeak ſomething by way of Preface, in generall, tou- 
chingthe The knowledge of Negociation. The knowledge of Ne- 
gociatiouno man hath handled hetherto according to the 
dignity ofthe Subject;to the great derogation of Learning, 
& the Profeſſors of Learning; for frethisroot ſpringeth that 
note of Dullneſſe which hath defamed theLearned,which is; 
That there ts no great concurrence betweene Learning and Pra- 
fique wiſdome. For,if a man obſerve it well,of the three wiſ- 
domes Which we have (ſet downe to pertaine to Civile lite, 
that of Converſation is by learned men for the moſt part de- 
fpiſed as a ſervile thing and anenimie to Meditation. As for 
that wiſdome concerning Government , Learned men acquit 
themſelves well, when they are called tothe manage of Ci- 
vile Aﬀaires in ſtate, but thatis a Promotion which happe- 
nethto few. Concerning the WisDoME or Bus1- 
NE $SEg (whereof we now ſpeak) wherein mans life is 
molt converſant;there be no Books at all written of it ex- 
cept. 
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cepta handfull ortwo of ſome few Civile Advertiſements, 
that haveno proportionto the magnitude of this Subject. 
For if there wereBooks extant of this Argumentzas of other, 
I doubtnot , but Learned men with meane experience 
would farreexcell men of long experience without Lear- 
ning; and oxt-/h-ot theys (as they lay) intheir own Bowe. Nei- 
theristhere any cauſe why weſhould feare leaſt the Matter 
of this Knowledge ſhould be fo various, that it could nor fall 
under Precepts, forit is much narrower than the Science of 
Government which notwithſtanding we ſee is exactly la- 
bourd,and ſubdued. Of this kinde of Wiſdome, it ſeemes 
there have bin ſome Profeflors amongſtthe Romans intheir 
beſt and wiſeſt times. For Cicero reports that it was in uſe a Cicero: 
litle before his time for Senators,that had the the name and 
opinion for wiſe and experienced men (the C:runcanii,Cu- 
ri,Lelii,and others) to walke at certaine houres in the Fo- 
7um,wherethey might give acceſſe and audience to the Ci- 
tizens,and might be conſulted withall; net onely ronching 
point of Law, but of al ſorts of Bufineſſe, as of the Marriage of a 
Daughter.or of the Lringing up of a Sonne; or of a Purchaſe, of a 
Bargaine of an Accuſation, Defence; and every other occaſion 
incident to mans life. By this itplainly appeares hat thereis 

4 Wiſdome of giving Conunfil and Adviſe even in Private Buſi- 
neſle, ariſing out of an univerſall inſight into the Aﬀaires of 
the World;which is uſed indeed upon particular Cauſes,but 

is gathered by generall obſervation of Cauſes of like nature. 
For ſo we lee inthe Book which Q.(icerowriteth unto his 
Brother, De Petitione Conſulatu ( being the onely Booke of _.Þ.. 
Particular Buſinefle,that I know written by the Ancients) ge Petitig- 
althoe it concerned ſpecially an Action then on foot , yet it n< Conſul. 
containes in it many Politique Axiomes , which preſcribe 

not only temporarie uſe, buta perpetual dire&ion in the 

caſe of Popular Elections. And inthis kinde nothing is extant 
which may any way be compar'd with thole Aphorilmes 

which Solomon the King ſerforth, of whom the Scriptures 
reſtifie;That his Heart was as the Sands of the Sea : For as the 1:Reg. rv. 
Sands of the Sea do incompaſſeal the urmoſt bounds ofthe 
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world; ſo his wiſedome comprehended all matters, as well 
humane, as divine. In theſe Aphoriſmes you ſhall cleerely 
diſcover, beſide thoſe precepts which are more divine, ma- 
ny moſt excellent Civile precepts and advertiſements, 
ſpringing out of the profound ſecrets of wiſdome, and floyy- 
ing overinto a large held of variety. Now becaule we re- 
portas DEFICIENT, the Dottrine touching diſperſed occafions, 
(which is afirſt portion of the knowledge of Buſineſſe) we 
will, after our manner, ſtay a while upon it, and propound 
an example thereof, taken out of thoſe Aphoriſmes, or Para- 
bles of Solemon. Neither is there in our judgement; any cauſe 
of juſt reprehenſion, for that we draw from writers of ſa- 
cred Scripture, ſomething toa politicall ſenſe; for Iam ve- 
rily of opinion, that if thoſe Commentaries of the ſame Solo- 
mon were now extant concerning Nature ( wherein he hath 
1.Reg.'rv. Written of all Vegetables, From the Moſſe upon thewall, 80 the 
Cedar of Libanus; and of living creatures) it were not unlavy- 


full tro expound them according to a naturall ſenſe; the ſame 


liberty we may take in the Polttiques. 


airy. AN EXAMPLE OF A PORTION OF 
ENSIS the Doctrine concerning DISPERSED, 
AT OccasloNs, from ſome 

ſionibus *Parables of Solomon. 

Sparſis. 


THE PARABLE. 
br. we, I A loft Anſwere appeaſeth Wrath. 


THE E XPLICATION, 


If the wrath of a Prince or of agreat Perſon be kindled 
againſt thee, and it be now thy turne to ſpeak, Solomon gives 
in precept two points, one 1s, that au anſwere be made; the 0+ 
ther, that the ſame beſoft, The Firſt containe three precepts; 
Firs$t that you beware of a ſad, and ſullen filence: for that either 
charges the fault wholly upon yourſſelfe, as if you had no- 


thing toſay for your ſelfe, or cloſely appeacheth your Mal- 
ſter 
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THE PARABLE. 


Il. A wiſe Servant ſball have command over 
areproachfull Sonne, and ſhall divide the 


Iaberitance among the brethren, 
THE EXPLICATION. 


N all troubled and diſagreeing Families, there ever ariſ- 


ethup ſome ſeryant.or gentle friend, powerfull with both 


ſides; which may moderate, and compound the differences 


1 of the Foy: to whom, in that re(pe&, the whale houſe 


and the maſter himſelfe are engag*d and beholding. This 


Serpant, if he aime only, athis own ends, cheriſhes and 
| 2ppravates the Diviſions of a Family, but if he be lincerely 
| faithfull, and upright, certainly he deſerves much; fo, as to 
| be reckontd as one of the brethren, or atleaſt, to receive a 


Fiduciary Adminiſtration of the inheritance, 
THE 
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Prov.xx1x. 


Eccleſ.vir 


THE PARABLE, 


I Ff awiſemanconteſts with a Foole, whet her 
hebein anger,or injeft, there 1#no quiet. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


E. areoftenadmoniſht to avoid wnequall commerce; 
inthis ſenſe, nt to contend with our Betters: but it is 
a no leſſe profitable inſtruftion , which Solomon 
here ſets downe, Not to undertake a worthleſſe perſon, for fuch 
abuſineſſe is uſually concluded upon termes of diſadvan- 
tape; for to overcome is no victory, but to be conquer a 
foule diſgrace: and it is all one in the heatof this engage- 
ment whether we deale by way of jeſting, or by way of 
diſdaine and ſcorne, for howſoever we change Copy, we 
arc embaſed and made the lighter thereby; nor ſhall we 
handſomely come off with credit. Bur the worſt inconve- 
nience of all is, whenthe Perſon with whom we contend 
(as Solomon ſpeaks) hath ſomewhat of the Foole in him; 
thar is, if he be witlefſe and wilfull, have ſome heart, no 
braine. 


,* 


THE PARABLE. 


IV. Lend not an Eare to all words that are ſpo- 
ken , ; perchance thou hearſt thy ſervant 


curſe thee_-. 
THE EXPLICATION. 


T is a matter almoſt beyond beliefe, what diſturbance is 
created by unprofitable curisfity,about thoſe things which 

* concerne our perſonall intereſt; that is, when we make 
atoo ſcrupulous enquiry after ſuch ſecrets; whichonce dil- | 
cloſed and found out, doe but cauſe moleſtation of mind, | 
and nothing conduce tothe advanceing of our delignes. For | 
firſt tbere followes vexation and diſquietneſſe of Mind ; oy | 
that | 
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that all humane affaires are full of fairhleſneſſe and ingra- 
rirude; ſo as if there could be procured ſome enchanted glaſ- 
wherein we might-behold the hatred,, and whatſoever 
malice is any way raiſed up againſt ug; it were berter for us 
that ſuch a glaſle, were forthwith throwne away and bro- 
ken. For ſlanders of this nature, are like the impotent mur- 
mures of Leaves on Trees, andin ſhort time vaniſh. Se- 
condly, thu (Juriofity fills the mind with ungrounded jealoufies, 


which-isa.capitall enimy to Counfils; and renders them in- 


conſtantand involy'd. Thirdly, the ſame curiofity doth often- 


z1mes fixe evils, which of themſetves wouldfly away.” For it is'2 
dangerous matter for to provoke mens:conſciences, whoit 
they think themſelves undiſcover'd, arc cafily chang d to 
the better; bur if. once they perceiveithemſelves diſmaskr, 
they drive out one miſchiefe with an-other. Wherefore it: 

was delervedlyjudgd, a point of greatwiſdome:in Pompet- plurar. in 


uw Magus, that he inſtantly.burnt. all 'Sertorie papers un«Pomp. 


perugd by himſelfe; or permitted to beſo by others. * ._-!7 


THE PARABLE, - Rs bes 


| 


n _— 
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V. Thy Poverty ſhall come as a Travellour, , rwrovux; © 


and thy Want as an armed Man 
THE EXPLICATION. 

IN this Parable, itis elegantly deſcribed how the ſhip- 
& wrack of Fortunes falls upon Prodigalls.& on ſuch as axe 

careleſle of their Eſtates, for Deb &Diminution of ſtock, 
comes upon them ar firſt by inſenſible degrees, with ſoft-ſi- 
lent paces, likea Traveller, and 1s hardly perceived; bur 
ſoone after neceſſity invades him like an armed man, that is, 
with ſo ſtrong and potentan arms, asthere is no miore reſt- 
ſtance to be made; ſo it was ſaid by the Ancients, that of all 
things neceſsity was the Firongeſt. Wherefore we mult pre- 


ventthe Travellour; and be well provided againſt the ar- 


med Man; 
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Prov. 1x, 


Mat, 7. 
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THE PARABLE. 


vi1.' :He that inftrufls'a ſeorner;pricures to him- 


ſelfe a reproach: and'be that reprehends awicked 


rrey® / 


man,procures to linſelfe a flame, 


'THE EXPITEATION,. ' © 
WoREG AIKEN NNN at.” 


..| His Parablc/agrees with'dur Saviours precepe,That we 


caſt not our Pearled, before ſpine lnthis Parableche Acti- 
ons of Inſftruftiou;8&.0 n arediſtinguiſht; asalſo 
the Actions of a ſeornerzandobacmcked perſon. Laſtly that 
which is retaliateds is djfferenced;  For.in the former part, 
loſt labour is returmdjin the latter, a'ftaine and difhonour is 
repaid. For when/amanteacheth and inftructerh a ſcorner, 
firſt the time thus implayed is calt away; and then others al- 


 ſoderide hispaines;as4fruitlefle] deſigne; and a labour ill 


Prov. X. 


placedzLaft of all, che ſtorner himſelfe deſpiſerh the know- 
ledge which he hath learned. Bur the. matter is tranſacted 
with greater danger inthe reprthenfion of the wicked; becauſc 


a wicked nature, not only gives no care to adviſe, but turnes 


head apainft TH Reprehen r, now made odious unto him; 


whom he either wounds preſently with contumelies; or 
traduces afterwards to others. 


THE PARABLE. _ 
vn. Avwiſe Sonnets the gladneſie of his Father,but 
© a fooliſh Sonnens the [cdneſſeof hy Motber. 


ns THE *EXPLICATION. 
TT He jayes and griefes domeſbicall of Father and Mitber 
+ © rouchipg cheirGhildreare here diſtinguiſht-for a wiſe 
and well-govern'd Sonne, is chiefly a comfortzto the Father, 
who knowes the value of virtue, better than the Mother; 
and therefore more rejoyceth ar the towardlineſſe.of his 
Sonne inclinable to goodnefle; yea and it may be his equ- 
cation 


. hy t0 pg inde ini Ph (fQ fond 


Oz Learnine. Lis. VIII 
cation of him, that he hath brought hima up ſo well; and im- 
plantedin his render years, the Civility.of manners, by pre- 
cepts and example,'is a joy unto him, . On the other fide, the 
Mother is moregriev*d,and.diſcomftortedat the calamiry of 
a Sonne; both becauſe the affeftion of a Mother is more ſoft 
and tender, as allo perchance, being conſcious of hir roo 


much indulgence, {he hath tainted and corrupted his ten= 
der years. bY RE 
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THE PARABLE, 
vii. The memory of the Tuft is bleſt, but the vrov.x. 
name of the wicked ſhall putrify. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


H ere is diſtinguiſhrthe Fame of g00d men and of evill, 

ſuch as comonly falls-out after Death: for the Name of 
good men after enyy is extipguitht, (which cropt the bloſ- 

| {ſome of their Fame, while they were alive) preſently 
ſhootes up and fouriſheth; and their Praiſes daily encreaſe 
in ſtrength and vigor: but-for wicked men (though their 
Fame through the partiall favour of Friends, and of men of 
their own faRtion laſt for a ſhore time) adeteſtation of their 
Name ſprings up, and atlaft their tranfient glory exhales in 
infamy>and expires in a filthy and-noifome odor. 
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THE PARABLE. 


1x. He that troubles hs own houſe ſhall Yor, ws: 
- inberit the winde.._. 


. "THE EXPLICATION, 


. A Very profitable admonition touching Diſcord and 
"q .Domeſtique Breaches.' Many promiſe to themſelves 

\ great matters; by the diſſentions of Wives, or the Difin- 
heriting of Sonnes; or the often changing of Servants; as if the 
TranquillicyoÞmind;or the adminittration of their Aﬀaires 
; Bbb 2 were 


— he * 


378 Or ThE ADVANCEMENT 


were by this means advanced; ' and ſhould become more ch 
proſperous unto them. But commonly their hopes turne to CO 
winge, for thoſe alterations, for moſt part, ſucceed ill, re! 
and thoſe © Perturbers' of their owne botſe , often times OV 
meet with many vexations, and ingraritudes from them, te1 
whom ( paſsing by others) they adopted and loved: Nay by cnt 
this means they draw--upon their Perſons ill Reports, and } £0 
De Pet. doubtfull rumors. For itis well noted of Cicero, Omnem {4- cli 
Conſul, ans 4 Domeſtic emanare. Both theſe evills, Salman excel. te} 


lencly expreſſes by the inheritance of winds: forthe Fruſtrating 


of Expett ation; and the raifing ef. _—_ are rightly com- 
pared to ONT. _ TE tt: Es Y 


| THE PARABLE. | 
EccleLyrz X. Better 1 Us the end- of. a ſpeech, than agg 
Bey aiming. thereof. 


2, THE exetrearION 


His Parable ad; nd eiformies A Frequent error 


commirced, nor only by them which chiefly, 3ndy 

words; but.evenby the mortwiſe and' graye. The er- _ 
ror is this» that meg are more ſolicitows of the-ingreſſe' and en- wy 
trance of their ſpeech, than of the cloſe and iſſue: and more exattly ly 
meditatetbe Exordiums and <Prefaces; than the conclufions of Ta 
ſpeeches. But they ſhould neither negle& thoſe, and yer Jo 
have theſeabout thern, as the more material parts , ready 4 
prepard anddigeſted, confidexi with themlelves, and {o R 


farre, as may be fore-caling in their minds, what may be 
the iſſue of ſpeech and'conference atlaſt ; and buſineſſes 
thereby may u promotedand matured. Yet this is not all, _ 
for you muſt not only ſtudy Epiloguzs, and conclufions of K 
{peeches,which may be pertinent to *ufneſe bus alſo regard wiuſe | / 
be taken of ſuch ſpeeches, as may aptly and plegfantly be vaſt in, |} | 
at the ver yinſtant of your departure, althee tbey chave \ no refe= \} , 
rence at all tothe bufingſſe in hand. 1 knew - xo Counſilors , 
Perſonages of High AFG and wile mens and on whomzhe 


charge 


IS | 4 
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charge of State-affaires didthen principally depend; whoſe 
common, and, to them, peculiar cuſtome it was, that ſo of- 


ren asthey wereo negociate with their Princes about their 


own affaires; nevetto clofe ther conference with any mat- 
ter referring to- that buſineſſe; but ever ſeek diverſions, 
cither by way of jeſt; or by ſomewhat,that was delightful 
to heare; and [o,as the Adage renders it, waſh over at the con- 
clufion of alls their $ed-water diſcourſes,withfreſb fountaine wa- 
zer. And this ulage was one of their chiefe Arts. : 


find noremiſsion;But dsis & pure Diamond every eaſt graine, 
or litle cloud, ftrikes the cye&s/tand affects it with®a kind of 
crouble;-which:uporra more grofſeDiambiid would hard: 
ly be diſcerned-everr{o ii menvof eminent pates}, the leaf} 
infirmities are preſentlyſpied;ralke# of , and'triote orepy 
cenſur'd; which in men of more meane andobſcure guitts, 
and ranke, wouldeither altypither paſſe withoitt' notice, or 
eaſily procure pardon. Therefdre” a ite Folly ina very wiſe 
man; and a ſmall offence in a'v&Yyhoneft man;' and 4 ſlight inde- 
cency of manners, in a man of Courtly'and' Elegant behaviour; 
much derogates from their farhe and reputation. So that it is 
not the worſt courſe for eminent per{odns;to mingle ſome ab- 
ſurdities (10 ir may be done without guult)) ## their Ations; 

tharthey may retaine a kind of liberty tb themſelves, and 
confoundthe charaRers of ſmaller defets, ''' © 7 


Or TysE ADVANCEMENT 


THE PARABLE. 


Provaxix.. - x11, Scornf#l men inſnare a Ctty,but 


Wiſemen droert wrath. 
THE EXPLICATION, 


T may ſcem ſtrange, that Solomon in the deſcription of 

men, made, as it were, andby naturefram'd to the ruine 

and deſtruction of a ſtate, hath choſen the character, nox 
of a proud and inſolent man; not of a tyrannicall and cruell 
nature; #0t of a raſh and violent man; net off an impious 
and wicked perſon; not of a, ſeditious and curbulent ſpirit; 
n0t of an' incontinent and ſenſuall inclination; not of a foo- 
liſh and unable Perſon; but of a Scorner.Bur this is a judge- 
ment, worthy the wiſdome ofthat King , who beſt knew 
thegreunds of the'conſeryation, or everſion of a ſtate. For 
there is not commionlya. like Plague to Kingdornes and 
Commonwealths, than.if Cqunfilors of Princes 'or: Sena- 
tors, and ſuch as fit atthe helme of Goverment, are: by na- 


ture Scorers. For ſuch perſons, that they may win.the re- 


putation of undanted Rtates-men; doe ever extenuate the 
greatneſle of dangers;and inſult. over thoſe that valew dan- 
ers, accordingtothe true waight; as timorous and faint. 
| ks. They /7offe at all maturedelayes, and me- 
ditated debatceings of matters by conſultation, and delibera- 
tion; as. thing roo much taſting/of an; -oratory-veine; and 
full of tediouſnefle; and nothingconduceing ro the. fumme 
and iſſues of Buſineſſe, 4s for Fame, at which the counſils 
of Princes ſhould eſpecially levell, they contemne it, as the 
ſpittle of the vulgar, and athing will quickly be blowa over. 
The powre and Autarity of Layves, they reſpe& no more, 
thanas cobwebbs, which' ſhould nor' inſnare matters of 
greater conſequence 5.(,ounfils and Precautions, foreſecing 
events a farre off, they reje&,asrmeere :dxgams arid Melan. 
choly apprehenſions : men ſeriouſly wile", and well ſeen in 
the world, and of greatretolygion and Countil,they yy 
wit 
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oibes andjeaſts : in a word, they doe at once prejudice, 
and weaken the whole: foundation of Civile government; 
which is the margto. be lgoked into, becauſe the Action is | 
performed by ſecrer* frande,'ahd not'open' force ;-andis a *' 
practiſe not ſoſulpected, it demerites. 1 


with g 
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THE PARABLE. 


XI,, ADrince that lends a willing eare t9 lies, vrovxar. 
 byſervants-areall wicked... \. 
"THE [EXPLICATION, 


'Hen a Princes is of ſuch a temper asto le#dan eaſy wy 
VV aud creunulous eare, witbout due' examination; to De- fl | 
. :"'8rattors and Sycophants, there breaths a peſtilentiall $' 
ayrefrom the Kings ſide; which corrupts U& infeths abt bis ſer- ; 
Pants. Some feele out thefeares atid jealouſies of a Prince. 
and appravatethe ſame withfain'd reports:! Others awake 
the furies of envy; eſpecially againkt rhe beſt deſerving in 
the ſtate: Others:leek to waſh away their own guilt, and 
the ſtaines of a foule conſcience, by detaming orhers: Others 
giveaileto the Honours and wiſhes of their friends, by 
traduceing, and 'debaſeing the meric of rheir competitors; 
Others compoſe Pabulous'enterludes againſt their enimics 
and concurrents; as if they were uponthe ſtage ; and infi- 
nite ſuch like. Andtheſe are the Arts of ſuch ſervants to 
Princes, as are of 2vile and baſe nature. Butthey thar are of 
a more honeſt diſpoſition; and betret civilz?d; -when th 
perceivetheir irinocence to be no ſafe ſanctuary (in that 
their Prince knowes not howto diſtinguiſh berween truth a 
andfalſehood) they pur off morall honeſty, and gather in 
the Court-windes; and are therewith; carried about ina 
ſervile manner. For as Tacitus {aith of Claudim: There 1s 10 Aliud fonar 
ſafety with that Prince, into whoſe head all things are convayed, IF. 
as it were, by infufiowand diretftion fromothers. And ( ommines yigoire de 
very well, 7t # better to be ſervant to a Prince, whoſe jealsufies Commines. 
bave no end, then to a Prince, whoſe Credulity hath no meane. 
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THE PARABLE. *© * 


Proy.xtz, XIV. A Iuſt man ts mercifullto the life of bis Beaſt, 
but the merctes of the wicked are cruel. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


Here is implanted in man by nature, a noble and ex- "y 

cellenc Aﬀdticn of *Piety and compaſſion, which ex- 

tends it ſelfe even to bruit creatures, that are by di- 
vine ordination ſubje&to his command: andthis Compaſti- 
on hath ſome Analogy with that of a Prince towards his ſub- 
jets. Nay farther, it is moſt certaine, that- the more noble 
the mind is, the more compalſsionate it is ; for contracted 
& degenerate minds; think theſethings nothing topertaine 
to themgbutcthe Mind, which1s a noblet portion of the 
world, is afte&ed inthe groſle out of community. Where- 
fore we ſee that there wete under the old Law, many pre- 
cepts, not ſo meerely Ceremoniall, as Inititutions of Mercy; 
ſuch as was that of not eating fleſb with the blood thereof; and 
the like: evenin'the ſet ofthe Eſſeans and Pythagoreans, 
they altogither abſtain'd from eating Fleſb; which to this 


day is obſerved by an inviolate ſuperſtition, by mariy of the 


Eaſterne people under the Mogol. Nay the Turkes, (both n 
by Deſcentand Diſcipline a cruell and bloudy Nation) yet r 
beſtow almes upon Bruit Creatures, and cannot endure to b 
ſcethe vexation and torture of any live thing. But leaſt, Fi 
what we have ſaid, ſhould perchance ſeemto maintaine all r 
kinds of Mercy; ' Salomon upon ſound advice annexeths h 
That the Mercies of the wicked are cyuell; Theſe mercies, are, |} 
when leud and wicked perſons, are ipard from being cut h 
off by the ſword of juſtice; this kind of Mercy is more (ru- a 
ellxhan (Cruelty it ſelfe: for (/ruelty is extended in pratiſeen I} f 
particulars; butthis kind of Mercy, by a grant of impunity» n | 
armes and {ubornes the whole band of impious men 2- s 1 
gainkthe innocent: I 
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xv, A Foole iitters all bu mindecbit aWiſe-man  Povanrs 
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reſerves ſomewhat for hereafter. 
{14A He 1 T7 
THE EXPLICATION, 

a % , oY Tt, Wy ORs, WW "CD-aka\t 
TP fepanibieti Rees) cfpetithy corieths} nor the Fu 
zitity ofvaine Perfvits)/ "which" eafilyruteep, as well 
what maybe.ſpoken;as what fhauld be ſecreted: nos 
the bold roveing language of ſych-4s. without all diſcretion 
and judgement flic upon all mien and triatters: Not Garrwli- 
ty-whereby they fill others even t6a ſurfes: but another vice, 
more cloſe and retired; namely. the Government of ſpeecb, ol 
all advencures the leaſt prixdeiit ahd' poheic te > which'is, 
when'aman [6 nanages his TVs con ehce, at what- 
ſorver itin his mind, whith it toncet96s af way pertinehs tothe 


Pr poſe and maiter in band, out it muſh, at Ovce, . 03 t were, i 
one breath, and in ſet continued diſcow(e thisis that which 
doth much prejudice 'Bulitielfe." "Fo Ji##, 4, difcontinued 
ſpeech, broken off by interl6ciltiotis}and jnftil d 9 


ons, and Intl a by parts, 

penetrates deeper, chan'a P21 coltiined Ppetth; ſe 
that- in a continued Difcodtſe, the weight of Matters is 

”. To LISTS WT) | SH ro ERP T4 #y 5 

not preciſely and diſtinAtlytakeh hot by ſome” convenient 
reſts ſufferd to fixe; but Realpri drives outRealon before ir 
be fully ſerrled inthe Comprehenſion of rhe Hearers. Se- 
condly there is noman of (6 owerfull and happy a Delive- 
ry of himſelfe,as arthe firſt onſer & encountre of his ſpeech, 
he is able ſoto ftrike hit! dumibe and ſpeechlefſe, with 
whom he diſcourſeth;buc thar the ather will make ſome 
interchangeable reply,and peradventyte objet ſomething: 
and then ir thay fall outzthart whatſhouldhave been reſerv'd 
for refutation & replicarion, by this fo. hav anticipation 
beeing dilcloſed/and taſted before-handlooſerh irs ſtrength 
and grace. Thirdly if a mani diſcharge nor all at orice whacr 
Might be'ſ2id; but deliver himlelfe' by Parcells, now "one 
ching>anon caftitip'in at\'ocher, he-ſhall 'garher from” the 
EDN C cc looks 
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j/!1 Og: The ADVANCEMENT: 


Eccleſ. x. 


lookes and anſwers of him with whom hediſt courſes,how 
every particular Paſſage #ﬀe@&e& him, and in whar ſort they 
find acceptation;focas What is yet re ainjng to, be] poken, 
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henaty with hreater BUMgh elthir ſelect or ſilence 
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THE PARABLE. 
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v1. 1/ghe Diſpleaſure of aGreat Manriſe up: 
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THE:| EXPEICATLION:: . 


; HeParable giesan Precept, how a man oughrto de- 
KF. meanchim eli qv IPgincurr the wrath and dif. 

| ESE IOMEHS - 3” | KG.AOH: 
>. Bealureat mehece... LheRrepept hath rwo, bray 
ches., Firſt that he rehwowiſh not b# place; Secondly, thatwith 
canjion and diligence be attend xhe Cure. as in caſe of ſome dan- 
gerow diſeaſe. For mgn,arewont after they. perceive their 


® ”, 


Princes diſpleaſure againſt chem to retire: themlelyves from 


4 


the execution of their charge and office, partly our of an im- 
. TEL IE ORY BOLL | . 
paticnce of diſgrace; partly leſt they , ſhould revive the 
woundby beelng inghe_ Pre ence; partly that Princes may 
ſeetheir lorrow and hymihry; RY ſometimes to religne up 
the Places and Dignities chey held, incorhe hands of the 
Prince. But Solomon cenſures this way of (ures. as prejudi- 


cious and hurtfull, and thatupon a.yery good {er For 


firſtthis courſe dothtoo much noiſe abroad the diſgrace it ſeifs; 
ſaasenimies andenviers become. more confideng to hurt, 
and friends morefearfullto help him Sreondy & come 2 
paſſerbat theurathof the Privge, \which, perchanceit jrhad 
not bin publiſh:, would have djed of it ſelte, is now be- 
come more fixt; and having once made way to. his ruinc, is 
carried onto his utter ſubverſion., , Lay, this retiring taſts 
ſomewhat of a maliguant humor, and of one fales ont with the 
vines; which cumulates the. evill of Judiguation, to the evill of 


ſuſpicion: 
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bat, faq 


ay &f bn by 
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Or | Ltannins. Lis VIII 


ſuſpicion. Now the precepts for cure arethele. Firſt, above all 

things let him take heed that he ſcem not inſenfible,or not (0 affe- 
ted, atin duty be ought to be, for the Princes diſpleaſure, tho- 
rough a Stupidity or ſtubbormeſie of mind: that is,thathe com- 
poſehis countenance, not to a ſullen and contumacious 
{adneſle; butto a grave and modeſt penſiveneſle, and in all 
matters of imployment; that he ſhew himlelfe lefle plea- 
{ant, and cheerefull then he was wontto bezand it will pro- 
motehis caſeto uſe the aſsiſtance and mediation of ſome 
friend,unto the Prince, which may ſeaſonably infinuare, 
with whar feeling griefe he is inwardly afflicted. Secondly 
let him carefully avoide all, even the leaſt occafions whereby the 
matter that gave the firs cauſe to the indignation, might be re- 
yiv'd; orthe Prince take: occa(ion to ' be againe diſpleaſed 
with him, orto rebuke him for any thing before others. 
Thirdly, let him with all diligence ſecke ont all occaſions wherein 
bis ſervice may be acceptable to his Princez that he may ſheww 
both a promprt affeCtion to.redime his fore-paſt offence;and 
that bis Prince may underſtand whata good ſervant he may 
chance to be deprived of, if herhus caſt him off: Fourthly, 
that by a wiſe art of Policy, he either lay the fault it ſelfe upon 
others; orinfinuate that it was committed with no ill intention, or 
make remonſtrance of their Malice, who accuſed himto the King, 
and aggravated the matter above demerit. Laſt of all , let 
bim be every waycitcumſpett and intendrpon the Cure. 


59] THE PARABLE. 
xvI1. T he Firſt in bis own cauſe is Iuſt;tban comes 
 _". theother Party and inquires intobim. 


'T He firſt information of any cauſe-if ita litle faxe ic (elfe 
inthe mindof the Judge; takes deep root,and wholly 
ſeaſons and prepoſleſleth it; ſo as it can hardly be taken 
our, unleſſe ſome manifcſt falſhood be found in the marter 
of Information; or ſome cunning dealing, in exhibiting 
"5 ECON and 
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Prov.xx1x, 


Machia. 
Diſcorſo 
ſopra Liv, 


and laying opentheſame.. Fora bare and. ſimple defence, 
thoe it be juſt and more waighty, hardly compenſates the 


prejudice of the firſt informatipn, or is of force of itſelfeto 


reducethe ſcales of: uſtice,once-{wayd downesto an.cquall 
waite. Wherefore itis the ſafeſt courſe both for the.Judge, 
that nothing touchingthe proofes and: merit, ofthe cauſe, 
be intimated before-hand'untill-both parties be:heard togi- 
cther;and the beſt for the Defendants 'if he perceive the 
Judge preoccupated, to labour: FRORgpey n this (fo farre 
asrhequality of the cauſe will admit); to diſcover ſome 
cunning ſhifrand fraudulent dealing practiſed 'by the ad- 
verſe partytotheabuſe of the Indge. © © IN | 


xvIII. . He that delicately brings up bu ſervant from 
achild, ſhall fnde him cantumacious in the.end, 


THE EXPLYCATION. 


Rinces and Maſters, from the-Counfil of Solomon; nwſi 
1 keepamean' inthe difpenſurion of their Grace and Favour 
toparas Servants. The meanc'is threefold; Firſt, that 
Servants be promoted by degrees and -not by ſaults. Secondly, 
that-they be. tow and Then accuſtomed to- repulſes « Thirdly 
(which Machiavellywelladuiferh ); that they: have: everin 
fight before them ſomething whetherto they may farther aſpire. 
Forunleſle theſe contfes ” rakentn'the raiſing of ſervants, 
Princes ſhall beaxe away from. cheir ſeryants, inftegd ofa 
chankfull a; CA OT Aa u ſenancls, no” 
thing bur rept a{ tentunlityfor Oo tine promo- 
tionariſeth inſolengy, from: a £qntinued atchievement of 
their deſires, an impatience of Repulſe: ifcthe accompliſh- 
ment ofwifhes be wanting Wlichty atid faduſtty! will Like- 
wile bevvanting, 195% co. Dog SI T0 111 $113 
el: 4d vikiccdt oo 5 2 
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XIX, - Fog rye manof-Diſpatch in bis Buſmeſſe: Prov.xxz1, 


6 hater # flund before Kings , be ſhall not be 
ate among ftanean men. 
Eo THE" 'ENPICATION, 


A NI] he qualitics which Princes doe. chiefly re 
ſpetand requirein the choice of their [ervancs, vele- 


rity and alazrity in the. Diſpatch of Bufineſſe, is above all 


the re5Þ., moſt acceptable. Men of profound Wiſdome are ſul- 
pected, by Kings ,as mentop ſpecylacive and penetrating, 
and ſacks as are able byhe . ſtreag th of wit, -as. with an en- 
gine, toturne arid Winde their Maſters. beyond their com- 
prehenſfion and-againft their, inclination. Paola Barures 
are ſpighted as thoſethar ſtand jn thelight of Kings, and 
draw the eyes ofthe people upon themſelves. - Men of cou- 
rage, are.commonly taken forturbuleat ſpirits,and dareing) 
more than is meet. Honeſt mes and of an impartiall up- 
right converſation, are eftimed roo ftifte and toicall;nor ſo 
pliable as rhey ſhould beto 6 binge pleaſure of tholeon 
wwhortt they depend. <To-v0 wdes there is not any other 
good quali pick preſents. not-ſolne ſhadow, where- 
with the via sb{ Kingerwaynor be offended, 'only quick- 
nelſe tech i ele. eecanion of commanac, hath nothing i in tt 
ww ay? mot plea e. Againe, the motions of the minds of 


98 art wife impatient of delay;F ;for they think they 
pn Ne Mihi \ Snely this iDwanting, that i be done ous 
of band; whevet de ex Allocher qualities ,celerity #to them 
mot acceptable. 
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THE EXPLICATION, 


He parable notes the vanitie of men who are womt to preſſe 
aud flock about the defigned ſucceſſors of Princes: The 
root of this vanity is that Frenziczimplanted by nature in the 
mindes of men,which is, thar they too extremely affe& 
their own projeCted hopes. For the man u rarely found that uu 
not more delighted withthe contemplation of the future Hopes, 
thenwiththe ftmition of what he poſſeſſetb. So further, Noveltie is 
pleafing to mans nature , aud earneſtly defired. Now ina ſuc- 
ceſſourto a Prince theſe two concurre Hope aud Novitie, 
The Parable expreſfeth the ſame which was long agoe ut- 
rerd,firſt by Pompetu to Sylla, after by Tiberius touching, 
Macro,Plures adorareſolem Orientem quam Occidentem. Yet 
notwithſtanding Princes in preſent poſleſsjion , are not 
much mov'd with this fond humour ; nor make any great 
matter of it as neither $yNanor Tiberiw did; butrarher (mile 
atthe levity of men,& doc not ftand to fight with- Dreames, 
for Hope (as he ſaid) is but the Dreame of 4 man awake. 


THE -PARABLE. 


Ecclcl, ix. XX I, There was a litle Citie_», and man'd but by a 


| few; and there was amighty King that drew 
his army to it, anderetled Bulwarks againſt 
it,and intrench/tit round about. Now there 
_., was found within the walls a poore wiſe man, 
_ 'and be by his wiſdome rais'dthe_Þ. fiege., , but 
© * none remembred tht ſame poore-man. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


T He Parable deſcriberth the depraved and malignant na- 
4 rureofMen. In extremity and Replay commonly 
©  iefor ſagQuary to men of wifdome and power, whom 
beforethey diſpis'd; but ſo ſoon as choftbrine is gone, they 
become unthankfull creatures to their. confervers;) Maghia- 
| EE vell 


_— — 


Or LeAnn Nc, ; Ls. . VII. 39 - 
yell not without reaſon propounds 2 Queſtion , whether Diſcorſo 
ſhould be more ingratefull to well deſe erviue Perſons » the Prince = a 
or the People?But inthe:tneane he taxertthermbohof Ingra- = 
titude. Notwithſtanding,this vile dealing arilech. not from 

che ingratitudeofthePrinceior Peoplealone bur oft-times 

theres added tothelc the onyy of the Nobilitie, who in ſecrer 
repine ar the eventithaugh bhppy and proſperons;becaule ir 
proceedednorfrorithent( ay yrv they exzenilate: 
the merit ofthe Aut and deprefle che Author, : 


| | ' | 
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xx 14. The wayof the florhfull is a Fledgeaf Thornes. vos. x, 


THE EXPLICATION. 


He Parable expreſſeth moſt elegantly, thas ſloth proves 

. Iaboriow intheend: Fora diligent. and: ſedulous prepa- 
ration effeRts thisxthar the foot darh nor Rrike it (elfe againſt 
any impediment, but that the way 15 levell'd before it be 
gone. But hethat is flathfull and puts off alkro the laſt point 
of Execution,it muſt needs followthat continually, and at, 
every ſtep he paſſes as it were thorowWw Briars and Brambles, 
which ever and anoneentanyle and detaine him. The fame 
obſervation may be made upon the goyerning of a Family, 
wherein ifthere be a care and providence taken,all goes on 
cheerefully and with a. willing alacrieie, without noyle or 
trumule: bur if Ro pk þe wanting when ſome grea- 
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ter occaſions unexp dly fall ont; all matters throng in to bl 
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be diſpatched at .ogee; the ſervantsbrawle; the whole þ 
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THE PARABLE,' | 


not well, for that man will forſake the truth 
even for a peece of Bread. 
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He Parable moſtwiſelynoreththaciwaJudge, Facility 
4 of Deportment #5 more perniviow:'then: the corruption: of 
Bribes: forall perſoris Yor not give Bribes|bacthere is hard. 
ly any cauſe wherein ſomewhatimay xiod be) Fouhd 5: that 
may incline'the minide- of ths; Judgeyil3Refpettof Perſons 
lead him: For one ſhall bereſſ 2s:2Countreyimian;an- 
other as an ill-rongu'd man; x Fereed as'a fich many another 
as a Fayorite, another as cammended, by. a Friend; and to 
conclude allis full of iniquity where reſpett of Perſons beares f 
rale; and for avery ſlight matter, as it: were 5: for a peece of: t 


"Bread, Judgement is perverted Wt” J 7 
Spb YW re "7 a [1477 | n 
THE PARABLE, J tc 


Prov, XXIV. A poore manthat byextortionoppreſſeth.the_ : 
XXVIII, 4 me poore, ts like a land-flond that cauſes famine. : of 
YLTERT: 207 77... FS £DI03 IA17-TNO ASCEINOCITT v.; 


THE: EXPLICATAON-: 711 24G), 
His,Parable was by the Ancients expreſt & ſhadowed 
forth, undex.the Fable of the two Horſe-leeches, the full | 
and the hungry: for Oppreſfiton tomming from the Poore and ne» } x 
ceſſitou perſons , is farre more heavy than the oppreſiion 6au- 
ſed by the Full and Rich, becauſe it is ſuch,as ſeckes out all Arts of 
Exattion » and all angles for money. This kinde of Opperlys 
on was wont alſoto be reſembled fo.ſponges » which being 
dry ſuck in ſtrongly;not ſo, being moyl "The Bardblecom: 
prehends inita fruitfull Inſtructions Bdth to Princes, that 
they commit not the government of Province$,or offices of 
chargeto indigent and indebted perſons; as alſo to the peo- 
ple that they ſuffer not their Kings to be diſtreſſed with too 
muchwant, © 65 OSQU TIRE EEE Z 4 
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THE PARABLE. 


xxv. eA juſtman falling before the. wicked, is Provaxs. 


a troubled Fountame and 4 corrupted fpring. 
THE EXPLICATION. 


T He Parablegivesit in Precept, that States and Repub- 
ligues mu$t above all things bemare of an #nju$t and in- 


famow ſentence jn any cauſe of grave importance, and exemplar | 


in the face of the world ; ſpecially where the guilty is not quit- 
ted, but the Junocent is condemned. For Injuries ravageing a- 
mong private perſons doe indeed t#rouble,and pollute the wa- 
ters ef Tuſtice , yet as in the ſmaller Streames, but unjuſt 
Judgements ,\uch as we have - Og of, from which ex- 
emplesare derived, infe&t & diſtaine the very Fountaines 
of Iuftice: tor when the Courts of Tuſtice {ide with Iniuſtice, 
the ſtate of things 1s turnedzas into a publique Robberieand ir 
manifeſtly comesto paſſe, ut Homo Homini fit Lupus. 


THE PARABLE. 


xxvi: eMake nofriendſhip with an angry man;nor Prov.xx11 


walk e thou with a Furious Man. 


THE EXPLICATION 


1 Dd Y how muchthemore devoutly the Lawes of Friend- 
{hip amongſtgood men, are to be kept and obſerved, 


by ſo much the more it ſtandsus upon' to uſe all /Caurion, 
even at firſt in a prudent eleftion of Friends. In like manner 
the diſpofition and humours of Friends ,” ſd far as tomternes our 


perſonal imereſt ſhould by all meanes be diſpenſed withall : but 
when they impoſe a neceſſity upon 13 what quality of Perſons wee 
muſt put 0n,and [aft aine, it 1s a very hard:;caſe and-an wnreaſo- 
nable condition of F riendſbip. Wherefore: according to Salo- 
mons Precepr,it principally conducerh to Peace, and Safety 
inthe courle of this world,thai we intermingle not our affaires 


Ddd with 
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Ir at 
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Prov.xvI1 


with Cholerique natures, and {uchas caſily provoke and un- 
dertake Quarrels and Debates, for fuch kinde of Friends 
will daily. eſpouſe ustoFaftions and Contentions;thatwe 
muſt of necelsity be forced ro break offall termes of Friend. 
ſhip; or elſebe wanting to our own perſonall ſafety. 


THE PARABLE. 


xxvir,  Hethatconteales a fault ſeekes Friendſhip; 
but he that repeats a matter , ſeparates unt- 


ted Friends. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


T He way to arbitrate differences,and to reconcile affeRi- 
ons is of two ſorts. The one begins by an Amneſty & paſ- 
fing over that which us paſt. The other, from a Repetition of 
wrongssiuterlaceing Apologies aud Excuſations. For | remem- 
ber the ſpecch of a very wile Perſon,& a great States-man 
which wasto thiseffe&t. Hee that deales about a Treaty of 
Peace, without any recapitulation of thetermes of Difference,and 
falling out, he rather deludes mens mindes with the ſweetneſſe of 
an Agreement than compoundsthe differences, by equity and mo- 
deration of Right. But Salomon, a wiſer man than hezisof a 
contrary opinionapproves Amneſty , and prohibites Reperi- 
tion: for in Repetition, there arc. thele inconveniences , for 
that itis,as it were,ungun in ulcere the nayle in the ulcer, as al- 
ſothere is a danger of breeding a new Ynarrell , for the Parties' 
at difference will never accord uponthe termes of their fal- 
ling our. And la{tly,for that inthe iſſuezit brings the matter 30 A. 
pologies: but both the one and the other Partie, would ſeeme 
rather to remit an offences thanto-admit of an excuſation. 


THE. PARABLE. 


Provacry. KXVIEE Fr every good worke there ſhall be abun- 


- thance, but where words doe abound, there 
| commonly 1 want, 
5 THE 
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THE EXPLICATION. 


I N this Parable Solomoy ſeparates the fruit of the Labour of 
the Toungue, and of the labour of the Hands; as if wealthwere 


, contrary, he that is guilty rofutaſ elfe of hunting after vaine 

f glory, talkes many things, andreports wohdersto others. | 

1 

4 Prov. 
f XXVII, 
OE. $0700 THE EXPLICATION- 
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He Parable repxehendstheſoft nature of Friends,which 

 }' -*: willnotuſechePriviledgt of friendſhips in admoniſh- 

2 ing their Friends with freedome and confidence; as well of 

1 ; their.errors 25 of their dangers. F or what ſhall I doe ? (wilt 


ſuch atenderhearted friengſay).or whith nay ſball I turne my 
1 /ſelfer Tlovebim as deat ly as, any man canadde; and. if any inis- 
© | Frenue ſhould befall him, I could willingly impawne my owne per- 
1 /onforhbisredemption;ibut know bis difpoſtion, if F deale freely: 
with bi, I ball effend bits, at lea make him ſadde, 4vd. yet doa 
 } #0g00d; and Ihhall ſooner eſtyange him from my friendſhip, thas 
- {| r1eclaimebimorwithqran hiv fromtheſt, courſes, which he hath: 
» | fixtandreſplvedwpgp.inhis ming, ' Such aftiend as this» Solos; 

| 1-2» herexeprehends, as weak and worrhlefle,' and: tharas + 

r | manmayreap more profit from a manifeſt. Epimy;.that 

Ddd 2 from 
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'Tacit. 


by afriend. 
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from ſuch an effeminate Friend: for he may perchance 
heare that by way of reproach” from an Enimy , which 
thorow too much indulgence was but faintly whiſperd 


THE PARABLE.”* . 
XXX... A miſe man-1 wary of his wates, 4 emming 
 Foule feeres evaſtons. »1:tion 


THE- ,EXPLICATION. :; il 


if 


Here betwoſorts of wildomie; the one true and ſound; theo- 

ther counterfeit andfalſe, which Solomon doubts not to entitle 
by the name of Folly.., He that applies himſelfe to, the for- 
mer, takes heed to ela and footing, foreſecing dangers, ani 
ſtudyi ug remedies, uſeing the aflt Stance of Good men, wuniteiug 
himſelfe againſt the invaſions of the wicked, wary in bis etitrance 
and engagement upon a buftneſſe;pat unprepar'd of a retraite and 
bow to come off, attent upon advantages, conragiow againſt en- 


counters; withinfinits other cire Races, ehich zefpeft-the go- 
verment of his waies and Adions. Butthat other kind of wil- 
dome, is altogither made up bf fallacies and cunning devices, 
and wholly relies upon,circumyqnting of otbers, and caſting them 
according to the forme of their own monld, This wiſdome the 
Parable deſervedly reje&ts,not 6hly a23VPHkei, but alſo Foc- 
lifh. For firft it is notinthe 'aiiberofrhoſerhings which are 
in our own power, flor sirdiwedted by airy conflitRule;but 
new ſtratagems mufFevery day by contervel,che oldfhiling 
and growing outof ie; : Seddpdlyy herhatisonceAdtrditite 


withthe fame and dpinion of" 2zknih "chafty Companion \ 


harh deprived himſeKe of 2 priveipall' 'Infienment for'the 
manage'sf. his affairesz\and' 6 thar 133" Ty ef 
and ſo heſhall finde by experience all thihgst6 yo6 OKbuir 
tochis deſires. Tocomrlnde, theft Arts arit Shifts, howfoeyet 
they promifefaire,and muchpleaſt ſuck *pracif® their! 
yetarethey mary tines fruſtrated: Which Tuciru hath well. 
obſerved; Confilia Callila && antacia; tveptfrations Tei?” tta- 

wy dil eventw'triffin. 7 191008 9091 VETFIRES 
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THE PARABLE. 


x x x 1. Be not too preciſely Righteous ; nor make thy tea. vr1. 
 ſelfe too exceſuvely wiſe;why ſhouldſ thouun- 
War ſacrifice thy ſafe 


, THE  EXPLICATION, 


T Here are Tims ({aith[Tacitus) wherein too great Virtmes Tacit. 
ars expoſed totertainetnine. And this fate befalls men Hill. 1. 
eminencfor virtue or- Juſtice, ſomerime ſuddainly , ſome- 

times fore-ſcene a farre off: 26d if thele excellent parts be fe- 
conded by the acceffe of wifdome, rhar is, that they are wary 

and watchfull over their own ſafety, than they gaine thus 
muchzthar their ruine cones ſodainly , alrogither by leeret 

and obſchre Counkils; whereby both envy raay be avoided, 

and Deſtrychon, allae them pnprovided. As for that 
Xintium, which is fet downtinthe Parable, (in as much as 

they are not the words of ſome Periander bur of Solomon, 
whonow and chey.r notes the evills jn mans life, but never 
commands them) it 'muſtbe underſtood, not of virtue it 
(cttesim:wehichchatcis no; Nimitnn, or excelsive extremity 

bur of. a vaint \and-invidious AﬀeRation and oftentation 
thereof”. A point fomewhatxeſemblingrthis, Tacitw infinu- 
acesinapailage touching Legidin, ferring it downe asa Mi- 
racle,that he had geyer-bin the: Author of any lervile ſen-, | 
erkcejandye thad flood ſafe'\ nto cruell, and bloudy times. * 
This x ren" ((aith he) 209-6 ie games into my mind, whether 

theſe things are governed by. Fate; or it lies.alſoin our own Power 
toſteert an ovencontſervoid of Danger nd I NG , between 
Fo Tay _ / On Conmacy- 
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THE EXPICATION, 


He Parable diſtinguiſhes betweene that wildome whichis 

growne,and ripened intotrue H abit, and that which fi wimmes 
onely in the Braine and conceit,or is boaStedin ſpeech ,\. but hath 
not taken deep root. For the one upon octafton. preſented, 
wherein it may be exercis'd,js inſtantly quickned, prepared, 
and dilated;ſo as it ſeemes greater than it ſelfe : butthe o.- 
ther which before occaſion was quick and ative, novy vc- 
caſionis given, becomes amaz'd and confuled , thatevenhe 
who preſumedthe poſleſsion thereof, begins to call into 
doubt whether the preconceptions of ſuch wiſdowe were not 
meere Dreames,and empty ſpeculations. | 


THE PARABLE. 


KXX111T. He rr ng 'hes friend alowd, rifmp 


CUTIE. He tact AION--IO 


" i 6 {1 { 


THE EXPLICATION., 2D 


M Oderate and ſeaſenable Praiſes, and utter'd upon vecafe 


on, much conduce'bothto mens Fame'and Fortnnes .' bus 
immoderate » ſtreporous , and unfeaſouably powr*d out , profit no- 
thing .nay rather from the ſenſe ofubul Parable they doe much pre- 
judice. For firit, they manifefily: betray themſelves topto- 
ceed either from too extreme Yffattior, ot\ſkom'a too ſtudi- 
ed Afettation;to the:end thatihhw'whom!:they havethus 
praiſed;they-may by falſe acclarkations" demerir' racher to' 
themſelves, than byjuſt artribures adortusperſon;. Sond» 
ly,ſparing and modeſt Praiſes,ooihmon]y.tnvite tuch as arc: 


preſent to adde ſomething of rag own to the commenda- 
tions; Contrariwiſe profuſe and immodeſt Praiſes, invite 


the hearers to derractand rake (away lomerthing. Third); 


(which is the principall point ). #20 much magnifying 4 Man 
ſtirres up envy towards him ſceing all immoderate Praiſes 


ſceme to be aReproachtogotheys, who merit no leſle. mn 
F T 
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THE PARABLE, 


xxxlv. As Faces ſhinein waters, ſo mens hearts wvrov-xxvs. 


are manifeſt to the wiſe. 
THE EXPLICATION. 


He Parable diſtinguiſheth between the earts of wife-men 
and of other Men; compareing thoſe to waters or Glaſſes, 


which receive and repreſent the firmes and Images of 


things; whereas the other are liketo Earth,or rude ſtone, wherein 
nothing ts refleed. And the more aptly is the mind of a 
wile-mancompar'd to a Glaſſe or Mirror,becaule in a Glaſſe 
his own Image may be ſeen togither withthe Images of 0- 
thers; which the eyes carinot doe of themſelves without a 
Glaſe. Now if the mind of a wiſe man beſo capable, as to 
obſerve and comprehend, ſuch ati infinite diverfity of Na- 
tures and Cuſtomes, it remaines to be endeavour'd, rhat it 
may become nolefle varions ini the Application, than ir is in 
the Repreſentation, = 
Qui ſapit,in uumeris Moribus aptus erit. 


Hus have we ſtaid perchance {omewhat longer upon 
theſe Parables of S0l;Wonztha is agreeable to the propor- 


tio of ar; example,being carried away thus farre forthe Dig- 
nity both ofthe matrer it felfe,and of the Auctor. Neither 


was this in uſe only with the Hebreves, but'it is generally 
to be found in the wiſe-men'pf ancient times; , that if any 


mans obſervation light upon any thing that Fes Poe and 
e would 


beneficiall to the comon practique conrle of life, he woull 
reduce and contra it into fome /hort ſentence of Patable, or 


elſe ſome Fable. But for Fables (as we have noted elfe- Lib. 2, cap. 


Ovid. de 
A.,A. 


where) they were in times paſt Vicegerents, and ſupplements *3' - 


of Exemples; now that the times abound with Hiſtory; the 
aime is more right and Aﬀive,when'the Markeis alive. But 


. 


thefdrme of writing which beſt 0G wich ſo variable 
and univerfall an Argument (as' is the handling 'of yegocia- 
| tions 


———— 
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tions and ſcatter d Occafions)that would be of all other the fir 
Diſcoſvin teſt which Machiavell made choice of, for the handling of 
6 matters of Policy and Government;namely by Obſervations or 
Diſcourſes, as they terme them, upon HiStory and Examples. 
For knowledge drawn freſhly,and, as it were in our view, 
out of Particulars, knowes the way beſt ro Particulars a- 

aine; and it hath much greater life for Practiſe, when the 
Diſcourſe or Diſceptation attends upon the Example , than 
whenthe Example attends upon the Diſceptation : for here 
not only Order butſ#bſtance 15 reſpeed. For whenthe Ex. 
ample is {et downe asthe Ground of the Difputation, it uſerh 
to bepropounded with the preparation of circumſtances, 
which may ſometimes controule the diſcourſe thereupon 
made; ſometimes ſupply it; ſo it may be in place of a pat- 
terne for imitation and practiſe: whereas on the contrary, 
examples alleaged for the Diſputations ſake, are cited ſuc- 
cin&ly and ſimply, and as bond-men waite, in a ſervile 
aſpe&, upon the commands of the Diſcourſe. But this diffe- 
rence isnotamiſſe tobe obſerved, that as Hiſtories of Times 
afford the beſt matter for Diſcourſes upon Politiques, ſuch as are 
thoſe of Machiavell; Sothe Hiſtories of lives, are #ho beSF Jn- 
ſtruftions for diſcourſe of Bufineſſe, becauſe they compriſe all 
variety of Occafionsand Negociations, as well greatas ſmall. 

$ Naythereis a ground of Diſcourſe for Precepts touching 
Bufineſſe, more accomodate than both thole ſorts sf Hiſtory, 
which is, when Diſcourſes are made upon Letters, but ſuch as 
are wiſe and ſeriow, asthoſe of ([icero ad Atticam, and others, 
For letters uſually repreſent Buſineſſe more particularly, & 
moretothe life; than either Chronicles or Lives. Thus have 
we ſpoken both of the Matter and Forme of the firſt porti- 
on of the Kyowledge touching Negociation, which handles 
difperſed Occafions, which we deliver up upon the accomprs 


of DeeicigenTs. eden}: 

% IT. There is alſo another portion of the ſame Kyow- A tr: 
FABER }.age, which differeth as much from that other, whereof A af 
FORT V- 5 $17.1 | wa det 
NE, five We have ſpoken as ſapere> and fibi ſapere: for the one ſeems to I fo 
de Ambitu 1move as it were from the centre tothe circumference, the others | m 


it 
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it were, from the circumferencetothe centre. For there tt a wiſ- 
dome of giving Counfil unto others; and there ti awiſdome of fore- 
caiting for his own fortunes, and rheſe'doc' ſometimes: meet; 
but more often ſeyer. For many are exceeding wile in their 
own waies, which yet are-weak for adminiftration of ci- 
vilaffaires, or giving of Counfil, like the Ant, which is a 
wiſe creature for it ſelfe, but very burtfull for the Garden. This 
wifdome the Romanes,, thoe excellent Patriots, ' did rake 
much knowledge of; whereupon the 'Comicall Poet faith, ptaur. in 
Certainly the Mould of awiſe mans Fortune is in bis own hands; Trin. 
Mt i A .-- Eic.inPar, 
yea it grew into an«Adage among them ----- Faber qniſh; 5,114. aq 
Fortune proprie ------; And Liyy attributes the ſame virtue Ca. 
to Cato Major. In this man there were (uch great abilities of wit ode 
and underſtandingthat intowhat climate ſoe'ver his nativity had | 
caſt him, he ſeemd to be able tocommand a fortune.This kindof 
wiſdome; if it be profelt and openly declar'd, hath ever bin 
thought not only impolitique, bur an unlucky 'and omi- 
nous thing: as it was obſervedin Timothew the'4thenian, 
who after he had done many excellent ſervices to the ho- 
nour and utility of the ſtate, and was togive anaccount of 
his goverment tothe people, as the manner was, concluded 
every particular with this clauſe, aud in this, Fortune bad no hy 
part: bur ic fell our that he never proſper'd in any thing he "7 
cook in hand afterwards. This isin truth too high and ſa- 
vouring of extreme arrogance, aſpiring to the ſame point 
of Pride which Exechiel records of Pharaoh, Dicis fluvius Ezech. 29. 
et mew, & egofeci meipſum; or of thatwhich anather Pro- 
pher ſpeaks, They exult aud offer ſacrifices to their net, and Habac.1. 
burne incenſe totheir ſnare. or of that which the Poet expreſ- 
eth of Mexentiu a Deſpiſer ofthe Qods. 
Dextra mihi Deus, Q& telum quod miſſile libro, Virg. En, 
Nunc adfint. ----- *, 
Finally Iulius (ſar, never , to my remembrance, be- 
traid theijmpotency of his hidden thoughts, ſo much as in; 
a ſpeech of like nature, for when the Augur gave him in- Ser. in 
formation that the entrailes were not  profperow , "he*cloſely Iulto. 
murmu#rd to himlelfe Erxxt letioracum vole, which (; aying 
Sa Eec 
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.throughly.conceives the dithculry 
..tions are neither lighter or fewer orleſſe difficult tothe Pur- 


of his preceded not long before the misfortune of his death. 
"Bitt this extremity of Cenfidence,\(as we have ſaid) as itisan 
unhallowed thing, ſo-was it ever. unbleſt.- And therefore 
they that were great-Policiques: indeed; | and truly wiſe, 
thought it their ſafelt courſe,-everto aſcribe their ſticceſſes 
totheir Felicity; and not to their skill andvirtue . So Sylla 
ſurnam'd himiſelfe Feliz, not Magnu; and Celar (more ad- 
viſedlythan before ) faith tothe Pilot, (\eſarem Tehis, W for- 
tupam cju, |Butryct nevertheleſte theſe ' Poſitions, Faber 
Quiſque Fortune ſus. 8 apiens dominabitnr Aſtris. Juvia virtu- 
titulla ek, viaand the like; it rhey be underſtood and appli- 


ed ratheras'{purres to induſtry;than as ſtirropsto inſolency. 


andrather.to beget inmen courage and conſtancy of Reſo- 
lutions thin Arrogancy andoſtentarion, are deſervedly ac- 
counted ſoiind and healchfull, and (no queſtion) have bin 
ever imprinted in the greateſt Minds, ſo ſenſibly, as ſome- 
times they can ſcarcediflemblefſuch cogitations. For weſze 
Auguſta Ceſar (who compared with his uncle, was rather 
diverſe,than inferior, but certainly a perſon more ſtaid and 


ſolemne) when he died,defired of his friends that ſtood a- 


bout his Bed, that when be expired they would give him a Plau- 
dite, as if he were can(cient to: himſelfe, that he had plaid 
his part well upon'the: ſtage. This portion alſo of know- 
ledgeis tobe ſummd up amongſt DezicienTs; not but 
that it hath bin uſurped and frequented in Practiſe, farre 
more exceltively than is fitting; but becauſe books concern- 
ingthis Argument arefilent. Wherefore according to our 
cultomezas wedid in the former, we will ſer downe ſome 
heads or paſſages of it; and we will call it Fabrum Fortune; 
or (as we have ſaid,) . Dofrinam de Ambitu vite. ----- 


-Wherein, atthe firſt view, I may ſeemto-handle a new and 
ſtrange Argument, in teaching men how they may be raiſers 


and makers of their own fortane;a dotrine certainly tro which 
every man will willingly yeeld himſelfe a Diſciple, till he 
thereof. For the condi- 


chaſe of Fortune, thanto the purchaſe of virtue, and it is c 
i har 
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hatdandiſcverea T hing.robe:a true Politique, _ becruly 
Morall.,:But the handling hercof convernes: ſearing: greae- 
ly, bathin Henokriand in Sabitance:!Foriit is pevicipal 
poing Which neerely concernes thb Hdwonr of Learning, that 
Pragraatique nieh may know, that Ledewing is nor tife- font 
, a4 the Larke, that'can mount and ing and pleaſe bir 
ſelfexand porhinglelſe; but: that be holdsas welt oftvbe. Haiche, 
that can ſoare aloft, and after that when ſbeſies bir time can ſhoe 
and ceyxe upon her Prey. | Againe this kind of wiſdome much 
reſpe&s the Perfefion of Lrarning;\ becauſe it is the! right 
rule ofa perteRtenquirysthatmothing befound in the Globs of 
Matter, that hath-twt a Patallel inthe: (Chrivtalline Globe, or the 
Txte[lebt.: That isschatthere be norany thing i in Being and 
Actionithar ſhould not be dravwvne- ahd: colletedi into conf 

templation and Doctrine..: Neither: doth learning 'othet« 
'wilc3dmire or.eſtime this Arobiteftureaft. Fortune; char as2 
worke of. an inferiorkinde: fgrino mans propet fortimecag 
be a retribution 4nywayiworthy |che dorationof-ihis E& 
lenge, and Being granted him fromiGod';' nay. tt often 
comesropalle, that men of. excellem-gyiitrs abandon. their 
Fortunes, willingly, . that their mings:may be vacant for 
more fublimerelpects: yer nevertheleſſe Fortune !:as/an Ors 
gan of yirtue and merit, deſeryes likewiſe hir / {pecalation 
and Doctrine. - + EN 62'S 

- $,.; Untothis knowledge appertainepreceptsl News 
ry and Principall, ſome ſparsd and various. Precepts Suns 
mary.are.converſantaboutthetrue knowledge both of others. 
and ef himſelfe; The firſt Precept,; wherein the' principalt 
poigtof the knowledge of Others doch conlilt, may be'derer- 
mined this; that we procure to-our ſelves, ſo farve'as may 


be, that window which Momur.once requited: He wheh heptco de. 
ſaw, inthe franie of Mans heatt, {o many Angles and Re-Rep. 


ceſſes, found faultthat there was not awindow, throwgh which a 
man might look into thoſe obſcure and crooked windings.” This 


vigdop we ſhall obtaine, if with all diligent ciredraſpeRi6n | 


we purchalcand-pracureuntoour ieves good uiformation 


touching particular; Petſons;-with whom we negotiate 
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Virg. &-n. 
IV. 


Prov, xx. 


and haverodcale; ax alſo of their natures, their deſires, their 
ends, theircuſtomes;their Helps and Advantages, whieteby 
they are chicfly ſupported and axe powerfull; and again, of 
their weakneſſes and 'diſadvantages, and where they lyc 
moſt open andare obnoxious; of - their Friends, FaQtons, 
Patrons and Dependancies; andaagaine of their Oppoſites, 
Envicrs, Competitors; as' alſorheir Moodes , Times, and 
Criticall ſeaſons of caly.Acceſle:: WH 
Solaviri molles Additu, & tempora noru. It 

Laſtly the Principley and Rules which they have ſet 
downeto'themlelyes; and the like. And this information 
muſt be taken noronlyot Perſous, but of Particular Aﬀions 
alſo which are on Foote; from time to tirue-and as:it were 
hott upon the Anyjle;how they.are conducted and? fiiceeed, 
by whole furherances they are favour'd, by whom oppos, 
of what weight.and mioment they are, and what confe- 
quence they inferre; andthe like. :For the knowledgd of preſent 
Aionsis not only mareriall inirfetfe, bur hath this advan- 
tage allo as withoutit the Knowledge of Perſons will be very 
deceitfull and errongous: for Mas change with the 4#ions. 
and while they are implicatedin Actions,engaged and enyi- 
raned with bulines, they are one, when they returne rotheir 
Nature, they ate another. Theſe Informations touching Par- 
ticulars,reſpeCtingas well Perſons as Attions arc,asthe Minor 
*Propyfitions in every Adttive Syllogiſme: for no verity or cx- 
cellency of Obſervations or Axiomes (whereof the Major Pro- 
poſitions Politique are made) can ſufhicero ground aconclu- 
fion» if there be error and miſtakeing in the Minor *Propofe- 
tion. And that ſuch knowledge ex, compaſled, Salowon 
is our ſuretywho ſaith ------- Connfil tn the Heart of a Man is 
like a deepe water » but awiſe man will draw it out. -------= And 
alchough the knowledge it ſelfe fall not under Precept, be- 
cauſe it is of Individuals, yet inſtuftions for the deduceing 
of it may with profit be ſct downe. | 

d The knowledge of Men ſix wayes maybe diſcloſedand 
drawne out; by their Faces and Countenances , by Words, by 
Doeds, by their Nature, by their Ends; and by the _— 
0 
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of others. As for the Fiſage and Countenance, let'tiot the an- = 
tictit Adage moveus ----- Frontinula Fides, -—- for though j17$.c 14, 
chis ſaying may notramiſle be meant of the ourwardandpe- 

nerale compolure of the Countenance and Geſtwreyer there 

ace certaineſybtile motions and labonry'of the 'Byrs, Face! 
Lookes;and Geſtwre, whereby as 9. Cicero cleanly flaky 

unlocke and opew'd, ------- Tanna quedam anini = the De Pct. 
gate of the minde. Who more cloſe then Tiberiu Cafur? Brit <2 
Tacituanoteing the Character and different manner of ſpea. 

kings which Tiberi us'din.commending it theSenate thi 

great ſervices done by Gormaniou and Druſi ; of the' cont 
mendatipns given of Germanic he faich thus <14-!) Magi} 
in ſpecies verbis adornata; quan ut penitits-ſentirecrederetwrs acnal; 1. 
of the commendations given of Druſ#cliuis,---- Pautioribur, = 
ſed imemior,& fladoratione. Againe Taciti noteing the ſariit 
Tiberiwar othertimes ſomewhat more cleared Tegible "Or" 


Saich z---- Quin ipſe compoſt alids U& volnt  ethfbaltfvits" ver « oc. & 
borum; ſelutiius prompriuſy; toquebatur quities ſubyentrer: 4% velur cle- | 
Certainly there can hardly be: found any Atticer of Dix. umm 
mulationſo cunningand excellent,or a Countenance fo forced, 
oras he faith --- ws. juſſus --ſo commanded, that can '{e> 
ver from an artificious and fained ſpeech , theſe Notes; but 
that the ſpeech'is cither more ſlight and careleſſe, or more ſe 
and Formall, or more Tediou and Windring, or more Drye 
and Reluttant, than uſuall. DELL BOL ETI BET PLL; 227 
$ « Asfor Mens pords they are (as Phyſitians ſay of wa- 
ters) full of flattery and uncertainty; yet theſe counterfeir 
Colours are two wayes excellently diſcover'd ; namel 
whenwords arcuttered either upon the ſodaine,orelſc in Pa/ 
ſton. So Tiberjus being {odainly moved; and{omewhar in- 
cens/d upon a ſtinging ſpeech of Agrippina,camea'ſtep forch _-: | 
of his imbred disfttnulation. --- Theſe words , ſairh-Tacicus, Avnal.tv. 
heard by Tiberius 'drew from his darke-couvert Brea$t ---ſlith 
words as he us d ſeldome to let fall, and takeing her up ſharpely; 
told her her owvn ifia Greeke verſe. That ſhewas therefore hurt 
becauſe ſhe did notraigne. Therefore rhe Poct doth noricapro- 
perly call ſuch *Pasfons --- Tortwres --- becaufe- they rirye 
| Eee 3 men 
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men to confeſle and betray) their ſecxetwis 11! / 2-17 hg 
Hor. Epilt, oro 1) Vino tort. & [rd ont - 7 Experience-indi 
"*_ ſhewes that, there are few; aben ſo;truc to themſelves; 
and ſo, leded\ in their Refalves, buttbatlomerimes:upon 
hear, ſometimes upon brayery>ſometames upon utimate 
good yyillcoa Friend, ſometimes upon yreakneſleandtrou 
1 .ci ble of mind, thatcan no longer hold out-under the weight 


+42 ofgriefes; ſome times from ſome othet/AﬀeCtion or Patiz 


Qn, they reyeale and communicate theirinward Thoughts: 
but above all it {ounds.the naindao the;botrome; andicarch- 
&H jr eathequickswlicaSimulation 1s, put to it. bya,coun- 


rer-Diſsimulationaccordingsethe proverb. of. :Spaihe:Di 


«1d... Neither ars| Deeds thoechey berhelſureſt pledges of 
mens. minds, alogither ro bet vwkhout 2 dili gentan & 


_ +... , Jpdicipgxgonlideration ofthicit>Magnitadeand:Nature: For 
"0, She Tayingiemoſtixuc That frande eres iti falfe a comtitre- 
of ) 2l91y 907 eof gredit in ſinakor matters, bat it, may cheat with: better: 
«211118 105) RAIdranagedfiorwar As. The Italian{thinks:himlelte upon the 
rofſe with the Crier,,aud upon. the: pbint-toi be: boughc:and. 

ſould,, when he is, better uſed chan! he.yvas wontto be, 
Yyithoutmanifeſt caulc: for. {mallfavours,, they :doec. bur 

lull men ajlcepe, bath.as to Cantions andas to-Induſitry;; and: 

Demoſt. are rightly.called by. Demoſthenes Alimentaſocoraie: Againe 
we may plainly ſee the falſe and, inconſtanit .propriery. and 


nature of ſome Deegs;even of luch as are accounted Benefits, 


fromchar particular vvhich Mutianw praftis'd upon'Antont- 
uw primw, whoupon that. hollow, and unfaithfull reconcile- 
ment made between them, advanced many of the Friends 
of Antonius and beſtawed upon them Tribune/hips, .avd (ap: 
TDI tamneſbips liberally: /by this ſubtle pretence:of -Demerit, he 
Hiſt. 1y,+. did notiſtrengrhen, but alrogether diſarme and deſolate An- 
toni, and winne franthim his Dependauces, |.angd\.made 
them hjsoyyn.creatures,! ; «70 1h on te 
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., $ .. Bucthe ſureſt kaysro unlock the :mind5 of Men, con- 
fiſts inſearching aug, diſcloſcing gither their: Natwres, and diſpo- 
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keſt and ſimpleſt ſort of men are beft interpreted by their 
Natures, butthe wiſeſt and more reſerved are beſt expoun- 
ded by their Exds. For it was wiſely and pleaſantly faid 
(though in my judgement very untruly)'by a Nu##io of the 
Popes» returning from a certain Nation, where he ſerved as 
letdger, whoſe opinion being askr, touching the appoint- 
ment of one to goe in his place, gave Countill, | that in avy 
caſe biz H. would not fend one tov wiſe, becauſe, ſaith he , no wiſe 
man would ever imagine, what they in that countrey were like to 
doe. Certainly it is a frequent error, and very familiar with 
wiſe men, to meaſure other men, by the Module of their 
ownabilities; and therefore often ſhoore over the marke, 
ſuppoſing men to project and deſigne to themſelves deeper 
ends,and to praftiſe more fubtile Arts,and compaſt reahces, 
thanindeed ever came intotheir heads, which the Italian 
Proverbeelegamly noteth, ſaying | 
| ' Di Denari, di Sinn, e di Fede 
7 Cre Manco che non Crede. 
Therets commonlyleſie Mony, leſſe Wiſdome, and leſſe good 
Faith than men doe accompt upon, Wherefore if we be to deale 
with men of a meane and ſhallow capacity, becauſe they 
doe many things abſurdly, the conje&ure muſt be raken ra- 
ther fromthe proclivity of their Naturesthan the defignes 
of theirepwds. Furthermore Princes (but upon a farre other 
eaſon) are beſt interpreted by their Natures, and private 
(ſins by their ends: Ge Princes being atthe toppe of hu- 
mane Deſires, they have, for the moſt part, no particular 
ends propounded tothemlelyes wheretothey aſpire, ſpeci- 
ally with vehemency and perſeverance; by the- fite aud di- 
ance of which ends, a man might take meaſure and ſcale of 
the reſt of their A&ions, and Defires; which is one of the 
chiefe cauſes that their Hearts (as the Scripture pronounceth) proy.z;. 
are inſcrutable. But private perſons are lit Travellers 
which intentively goe on aiming at ſome exd in their jour. 
ney, where they may ſtay and reſt; ſorhata man may make 
a probable conjeQureand preſage upon them,, what they 
would or yyould not Doe: for if any thing conduce cigen 
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their endsz it is probable they will-putthe-lame in executi. 
on; but if it croſle their deſ1gnes; they wilt not. Neither ig 
the information touching the diverſity of mens ends'and xa- 
tures to betaken only fmply, but comparatively allo;as name. 
ly. what affettion and humor bye the predominancy and coms- 
mand of the reſt? So' we ſee, when Tigellimu ſaw himſelfe 
outſtriptby Petronius Twrpilianw in adminiſtring and ſug. 


veſting pleaſuresto Neroes humor, ---Metw ejut rimatur--. 


Annal, x1v ſaith Tacitus, he wrought upon Nerves Feares, and by this 


Q.Cic,de 
Pet.Con, 


meanes brake the necke of his Concurrent. 

$ Asfor the knowing of mens minds -at ſecond hand from 
Reports of other, it ſhall fufhice totouch it briefly. Weakneſſes 
and fanits you ſhall beſt learne from Enimies,; Tirtues and abili- 
ties, from friends.(/uſtomes and times, from ſervants;cogitations 
and epinions,from intimate confidents, with whom you frequently 
and familiarly diſcourſe. Popular fame is light, and the 
judgement of ſuperiors uncertaine; fot before ſuch, men are 
more maskt, —- Verior Fama'e Domeſtictr emanat ---- 

Buttoall this part of enquiry, the molt compendious 
way reſtech in three things- «Firſt, to have generall ac- 
quaintance and inwardneſſe with thoſe which have moſt 


| lookt intothe world, and are well verſt both in men and 


matters; bur eſpecially ro endeavour to have privacy and 
converſation with ſome particular friends, who according 
to the diverſity of Buſinefle and Perſons, are able to give us 
ſolid information, and good intelligence of all paſſages. 
Secondly,to keep a diſcreet temper and mediocrity, both in li- 
berty of ſpeech-and Taciturnity; more frequently uſeing li- 
berty, butſecrecy where it imports. For liberty of ſpeech in- 
vites and provokes others to uſe the ſame liberty to us againe; and 


ſo brings muchtoa mans knowledge ; but filence inducath truſs 


aud inwardneſſe, ſo as men love to lay upheir ſecrets with us as 
inacloſet. Thirdly, We mult by degrees acquire the Habit 
of a watchfull and preſent wit, ſo as in every conference and 
Aion we may both promote the maine matter in hand, and 
yet obſerve other circumſtances that may be incident upon the 
"Bye. For as Epittetws gives it in precept a Philoſopher 10 
I | | every 
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every particular Action, ſhould ſay thus to himſelfe, I wil Epia. 
doe thu alſo and yet goe on in my courſe; So 4 Politique in eve- Enchir. 
ry particular occurrence ſhould make this account, and re- | 
ſolution with himſelfe, And F will dos thu likewiſe and yet Wl 
learne ſomething that may be of uſe hereafter. And therefore | bl 
they who are of ſuch a heavy wit and narrow. comprehen- 
fion, as to overdoe oneparticular, and are-wholly taken up i 
with che buſineſſeinhand; and doenotlo muchas thinke "Fit 
of any matters which intervene (a weakneſle that: Mon Enaycs. Ti 
14igne confeſſes in himſelfe) ſuch indeed are the beſt inſtru- 
ments of Princes and of ſtate bur faile in point of their own 
Fortune. 'But inthe meane,above all things caution muſt be 
taken, that we have a good ſtay and hold of our ſelves, by repreſ 
fing 4100 aftive forwardneſſe of difpofition,lealt that this know- Wl j 
ing much, doe not draw us on to:miuch- medling ; for no- "1h 
thing is more unfortunate; than light and raſh intermedlin |'Þ 
in many matters. Sothatthis variety of knowledge of Perſons pi 
and Attions, which we give in precept tobe procured tends j 
inconcluſion tochis;' to make a judiciotis choice both of | 
thoſe Aions we undertake, and of thoſe Perſons whoſe ad- 
vice and aſviſtance we ule, thariſo we-miay know how to 
conduct ouraffaireswith moredexterity and ſafety. al 
$ Afterthe knoaledge of others followes the knowledge of xl 
owr ſelves, for no leffe diligence, rather more is to be taken Wl 
4n a true and exact underſtanding of our'own Perſons , than of Ball 
the Perſons of «thers, for the Oracle, Noſce Teijſum, is not on- "i 
ly a rule of univerſall- Prudence, 'burhath aſpeciall place in | 
Politiques; for as S* James excellently puts usin minde , that Tacob. 1. 
bethat viewes his Face in a Glaſſe ,' yet inStantly forgets what a Fi 
6: be was; {0 that there is need'of a very trequent inſpetion. , i 
The (ame holds alſo in Civile Aﬀaires; but there are indeed Ml 
divers Glaſſes, for the: Divine Glaſſe in which we mult look Li 
burſelves,is the word of God; bur the Politique Glaſſe is no- = 
thing elſe bur the ſtate of the world and: times wherein we 4h 
kyc. Vberefore a man ought'to'takean'exaRt exam ination, | 
1 uvidanimjparciall view(not ſuch as uſerhto be taken by one: 
1] @ muchinlove with himſelfe) of his'own abilities, -vir-' 
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rues and ſupports; as likewiſt of his own defeRts ; Inhabili, 
ties,and Impediments;ſomakinghis accounts. thathe ever 
eſtimate theſe with the moſt;thoſe rather with the leaſt; and 
from this view and examipation theſe points following 
come into conſideration. _ .. | Warr: « _ 
$ Thefirſft Confideratios ſbould be, how a mans inidividuall 
conſtitution and morall temper ſorts with the general, ſtate of the 


times; which if they be found agreeable;then he may give bimſelf 


1 moreſcope and liberty and uſp his own nature; but if there be any 


antipathy and diſſonqucy thew tn the whole. courſe of his life bee 


ſhould carry himſelfe motecloſetetired, andreſerved. So did Ti- 


berius who being conſcient of his owntemper not well ſor- 
ting with his times was never ſcene at publique Plaies, and 
came not into the Senate intwelve of his laſt yeares:where- 
as on the contrary Auguſtus lived ever in mens cyes, which 


Annal.z, alſo Tacitus oblerves:; Alia Tiberio Morum-via ; the fame roa- 


that which is moſt fit and agreeable to bis naturall difpefitton ; but 


ſon too was to (equire his perſon fromdanger, -: 

 h  Theſecond Cpufideration fbowld be bow a mans nature ſorts 
with the Profeſiions and conrſes.of life which are in.uſe W eſtime, 
and whereof he is to make hischotce that ſo if he have not yet deter- 
mined what race torunzor what cotirſe of life totake, he may chuſe 


if he be engaged already in a conditionof life, to which by nature 
be is not ſo fitted;Jet him make a departure as the firſt opportuni- 
ty and take another Profeſsion.'This we ſee was done by Ua- 
lentine Borgia that was defign'd by his father to a Sacerdo« 
rall profeſsion vyhich,obeying the bent:of his own nature; 


hequitted ſooneafter , and applied himſelfte ro a Military 


courle of life; tho as equally unworthy the-dignity of a 
Prince as of a Prieſt, ſeeing the peſtilent Man hath diſho- 
nauted both, RE i Dhoom Nt 

$ Thethird (onfideratiou\ſbould he'boi a man.may bee v8- 
Ined and may deport bimſelfe 44 he is compar d with his equals ©) 


Rivals whom it is likely he thay have competitars \and Concur- | 


rents in-bis Fortenc>and thatihe take that conr[e of bofe where 
there is the greateſbjobitwde of sþls mon , -and himfetfeliketdb6 
moſt emivent. Thus Tiles (4fai did yiwhoar firftwas an Oz 
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ratour:or Pleader,and was schiefe converſant inthe g OWHne- 
Arts of Pcace;z kur when he faw Ciceo , Hortenfius, and Caty- 
lusco excell in theglory of Eloquence, and no fan emitted 
fortheavarres bur Pompeiuszhe forſook his courſe: and bid- 
ding atong farciwell to a Givile and Popular Greatneſfe, 
| transferd his deſignestothe warresand to-a Martiall Great- 
neſle; by which mean he aſcended to the top of fi overaignty. 
. © i! The fourth Confideration 1 may be that in the choice of friends 
and inward dependances,a man conſult bis 'own nature and difpo- 
fitionzand proceed according to the ' compoſition of his own temper; 
for different conſtitutions require different kinds of 'friendsto 
complie withall, toſome men;ſolemne and filent natures ; to others 
| bold and boaFting humours are acceptable; and many of like ſort. 
Certainly.ir is worth the obfervation, to'{ce of what diſpo- 
ſition the friends and followers of Jalius Ceſar-were, ( as 
Antonius>Hirtius *Panſa,Oppius *Balbus, Dalabella, Polio, the 
ceſt,) theſe were wont tolweare #4 vivente (\eſare moriar, 
bearing an infinite affetionts (\eſar,butrowards'all others 


| diſdainefull and arrogant ,and they were men in publique 

« Bulineſle active and effectuall, in fame! and *epiaatioh not 4 if 
; 1o lolemne and celebrated.  - l i 
t The fifth Confideration may be that a man take heed how he: j 


p guide bimſelfe by Examples and that he doe not fondly affect the i 
1 Tmitation of others, as if that which u pervious to others , mils ig 
needs be 48 patent Yo him , nevcr confidering with himſelfe what 44 
difference perhaps there 1s ; betwixt his and their natures and car- 
riageswhom he hath choſen for his pattern and example. This 
was manifeſtlyPompeius etror,who,as Cicero reports itzwas 
wont often to ſay Syila potuit, Ego non potero? wherein hee | 
was much abuſed,the nature and proceedings of himſelfe, vo 
and' Syla being the unlikelieft in the world; the" one being, Fill 
ferce,violent,and preſsing the fact; che other ſoletnnegreve- FI 
rencing Lawes, directing all ro Majeſtie and Fame'; and 
therefore the lefle effectualland overkill ro goethorough 
with his deſignes. There are more Preceprs of this nature, 
bur theſe ſhall ſuffice for example to the reſt. 

$ Nor is the well underStanding, and diſcerning of a mans 
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ſelfe ſufficient but he mui} conſult with bimſelfe upon a way bow 


be may aptly and wiſely open and reveale himſeffe> and in ſumme 
become flexible and moulded to the ſeverall formes & impreſſions 
of occafions. As for the Revealing of a mans ſelfe, weleeno- 
thing more uſuall , than for the lefle able man to makethe 
greater ſhew. Wherefore it isA great advantage to good 
parts,if a man can by a kinde of Art and Grace ſet forth bim- 


ſelfe to others)by aptly revealing (ſo it be done without diſ- 


raſt or arrogance) his virtues,Merits, and Fortune; and on 
the contrary by covering artificially his weakneſles,defects, 
misfortunes and diſgraces;ſtaying upon thoſe,& as it were, 
turning themto the light, ſliding trom theſe and leſſening 
them by an aptexpolition , and theilike. 1 herefore Tacitus 
ſaith of Mucianu , who was the wileſt man and thegreateſt 
Politique of his time, Omniaque dixerat feceratg, Arte quada 
offentator. This ſetting forth of a mans ſelfe requires indeed 
ſome Art,leaſt itturne tedious and arrogant ; but yetſo, as 
ſome kinde of Oſtentation,tho it he to the firſt degree of va- 
nity ſeems rather a vice inthe Etbiques,than in the Politiques. 
For as itis uſually ſaid of Slander, Audatter calumniare , ſem- 
per aliquid heret. So it my be ſaid of Oftentation ( unleſle ic 
be in a groſſe manner deform?d and ridiculons) Audater te 
vendita , ſemper aliquid-heret, it will ſtick certainly with the 
more ignorant and inferiour ſort of menxtho the more wile 
and ſolemane ſmile at it,and deſpile it. Wherefore the Eſtima- 
tion wonne with many, ſball counter vaile the Diſdaine of a few. 
Bur if this Oitentation of 4 mans ſelfe » whereof we ſpeak be 
carried with decency and diſcretion; forexample, if it make 
ſhew of 2 native candor and imbred ingenuity, or if it beaſ- 
ſum*dattimes,whenother Perils approach ( as in Military 
perſons intime of warre; )or at times when others are molt 
envied;or if words which reſpe& a mans own Praiſe , ſeem 
to fail from himin a careleſle paſſage , as intending ſome- 
thing elſe, without dwelling too long upon them , or being 
roo {erious; or it a man ſo grace bimſelfe. as with equall free- 
domehe forbeares not totax& jeſt at himſelfezor inſumme, 


if he doe this not of his own accordzbut as urg'd & ads = 
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by the inſolencies and contumelics of others girdoth great- 
ly adde to a mans Reputation. And ſurely not a fevy more 
ſolid than windy natures, (and therefore wantthe Artof 
bearing up ſayle inthe heighth ofthe winds;)ſuffer fortheir 
moderation,not without lome prejudicezand diſadvantage 
co their reputation and merit. Bur for theſe Flouriſhes arid 
enhancements of virtue » however ſome of weake judge- 
mentzand perchance too {everely Morall, may difallow, nv 
man will denythis , but that we ſhould endeavour at le 
that virtuethorow careleſle negligence be not diſvalewed, 
and imbaſed under the juſt price. This diminution of the va« 
lew,and abatingthe price in eſtimating Virtue, is wontto 
fall outthree waies Firſt when a man offers and obtrudes 
himſelfe and lervice in matters of imployment not calkd 
nor ſent for; ſuch prompt offices astheſe are reputed well 
rewardediif they be not refuſed. Secondly when a man in the 
beginning and firſt on-ſer of an imployment , too much a- 
buſerh his own forces & abilities , whenthat which ſhould 
have bin performed by degtecs,he laviſheth our all atonce, 
which 1n matters well managed, winnes early graceand 
commendation,but in the end induceth farictie. Thirdly 
when a man is too ſodainly ſenſible,and too inconſideracely 
rranſported with the fruit of his virtue, in commendation, 
applauſe, honour , favour conferr'd upon him ; and is too 
much affe&ed and delighted therewith : of this point there 
is a wile Aviſo: Beware leaſt you ſeeme unacquainted with great 
matters,that are thu pleas'd with ſmall as if they were great. 
$ ©Butthecovering ef Defe&s it of noleſſe import ance,thaw 
awiſe and dexterow oftentation of virtues. Defetts areconceal d 
and ſecreted by athreefild induſtry, and as it were under three 
coverts, Caution, Colour. and Confidence. Cautiow is that,zwphen 
we doe wilely avoid to be put upon thoſe things for which 
we arc not proper;Whereas cotrariwilſe bold & undercaking 
ſpirits will caſily engage themſelves wichour mn in 
matters wherein they are notſcen, and ſ@ publiſh and/pro- 
claime alltheir imperfe@tions. Colowr is when we doe wa- 
rily and wiſely prepare and make way:to have a favoyrable 
Fit 3 and 
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and: commodious conſtruction made of our faults and 
wants; asproceeding; from a. better cauſe, or intended for 
ſome.ocherpurpoſethanis | generally conceiv'd: tor of the 
Cobezrs of Faults the Poet ſaith well, 

92:.:11-S epe latet vitium proximitate Boyt. 
Whereforeif we perceiye a Defett:in our ſelves , our endea- 
vantrmuſt beto borrow and puton the Perſon and Colour of 
the-next bordering Virtue vwherewith it may be ſhadowed 
alidfecrered..For inſtance, he that is Dull,nuuſt pretend Gra- 
Yity; hethabisa ('owardqmildneſſe,and lothe reſt. And itwill 
advantagextoframe ſomeprobable cauſe,and to giveit out 
and ſpread itabroad;thatinducedus to diflemble our abi- 
licies and not.doe our beft; that ſo making a Virtue of Neceſi- 
tie\wwhat wasnot in'our power,may ſeem not to have bin in 
Gurwirodoe. Asfor (,onfidence, -itis indeedan impudent, 
but the:ſuceſtiand; moſt-effectuall remedy; namely that a 
maiprofeſſe himſelfc to deſpiſe and (erat naught, what in 
ttach/be'cannorattaine; ' accordingto the-Principle of wiſe 
Merchants ;; with whom ic3sfamiliar to raiſethe price of 
theirowwn Coammodities,andto bear downe the price of 0- 
thers:But there is'another kinde of:Confidence farre more im- 
pudent thanthis,vwvhich is to face out a mans own Defects, --to 
boaſt themand obtrude them upon Opinion, as if he con- 
ceiv'dthat he was beſt in-thoſe-things , wherein hee moſt 
fayles; and to help that againe, that the Deception put upon 
others may.come oft more roundly , he may faine , that he 
hath leaſt opinion of himlſelfe inthole things, wherein he is 
beſt, Likeas we ſeeircommonly in Poets .. for a Poet reci- 
ting his verſes, if you except againſt any verſe, you ſhall pre- 
{ently heare him replyzAnd for this verſe it coft me more labour 
thapthe reſt,,and than he will bring you ſome other verſe,& 
leem to. dilable and ſuſpect thar rather, and aske your judg- 
ment of ir-whichyet heknowes tobe the beſt in the num- 
berand not liable to exception. But aboveall, in this Helping 
ana ſelfeinihis carriage,namely;thata man may ſer the fai- 
reſt gloſſe upon himlelfe before others, and right himlelfe 
if-all points, nothing>in my opinion,availes more , than that 
Ink | A 
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4 man doe not diſmantle himſelfe and expoſe bis perſon to ſcorne 
aud injaric by bir too much Goodneſſe and Facility of Nature, 
bat'rather in all things ſbewſome ſparkles and edge of a free and 
generom ſpirit that carries with it as well a fting,as Hony. Which 
kitde of fortified carriage togither with a prompt and pre- 
red reſolutionto vindicate a mans ſelfe from ſcones is 
imipoſed upon ſome by accident anda kinde of an inevita- 
ble neceſity,for ſomewhar inherent intheir perſon or for- 
tunez.as we ſee-itin Deformed Perſons and Baſtards, and 
ih Perſons any way diſgrac'd;ſo that ſuch natures, if they 
rg any good parts commonly they ſucceed with good 
eucity,” 

h x49 for the declaring of a Man: ſelfe,thatis a far different 
thing«from' Oftentation of the Revealing of a Mans-ſelfe, 
whereof we ſpake even:now; for itreferres not to Mens 
Tirtues or weakneſſes,burto the Particular Aions of life 5 in 
which pointzwothing ir more Politique , than to obſerve a wiſe 
and diſcreet mediocrity in the diſclofing or ſecreting the inward 
intentions and meanings ofthe. Minde touching particular Afti- 
ons. For although depth of ſecrecy and:concealing of Coun- 
ils, and that manner of managing Buſinefſe when'men ſer 
things awork by dark, andas the French ſtiles' it, Sourdes 
Meneers.(ourd Arts cloſe Carriages,be a thing both proſpe- 
rous and admirable; yer many times it comes to paſſe;asthe 
ſaying is » That Difimulation begets errors, andillaqueates the 
Diſſembler bimſelfe. For we ſec the-ableſt menzand greateſt 
Politiques thatever were have madeno ſcruple of it, openly 
to profeſſc,freely and without diſsimulation, the ends they 

ayme ar: ſo L.Syllamade akinde df profeſsion, That he wiſht 
all men happy or unhappy ar they ſtood his friends or ' enimies : So 
Coſarwwhen hewenr fift-inro Gawts confidently profeſt, 


ſembler 


Plutar.in 
Sylla, 


? Plutar, in 


That be bad rather-be firſt in an obſcure village, \than ſecond at 1.CzC. © 
Rome: the ſame'Czſar whenthe warre was now begun did my 
not play the diflembler,if we.obl{erve what Ciceroreporrs of 

him; the other (meaning of Ceſar) reſuſeth not 5 \nay in afort aq ate. 
defiresubdt as matrer rſtandbe may f#be ealled Tyyant.'So wee Lib.x. E.4. 
tayſceialcrterofCicoro's to Artiour how farfrom a Diſ- 
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ſembler Auguſtus Ceſar was, zvho in his very entrance into Af<. 
fair eswhile he was adarling to the ſenate;yet in his Haran.. 
ges & ſpeeches to the People was wontto [weare after this 
manner, Ita parents honores- conſequi liceat, which was 'ino- 
leſſerhan the Tyranny; fave that to bay che matter a little, 


Cic. ad 
Attic. 


Hiſt.2, 


Sal, apud 
Sueton. lib. 
de cl.Gram 
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he would withall ſtretch forth his hand to a-ſtatua of : Julius 
Ceſars, which was erected in the Roſtra; and men [aught 
and applauded, and wondred anddilcourſed thus amongſt 
themſelves, what means this? What a young man have we here? 
and yet thought he meant no hurt; he did ſo.candidely and 
ingenuouſly ſpeake what he meant. And allthele,we thave 
nam'd, were proſperous: Whereas on the other ſide, \Pom- 


peiu whortended to the ſame ends, but by more umbragi- 


ous and obſcure waies (as Tacitw ſaith of hirh' Occultor nor 
melior, a cenſure wherein Satuft concurres z Ore probo, Ani. 
mo inverecundo,) made it his deſigne,and endeavoured byin- 
finite engines, that deeply hideing his boundleſle defires 
and ambition, he might in the meane ſpacecaſt the ſtate in- 
toan Anarchy and confuſion, whereby the. ſtare muſt ne-. 
ceſlarily caſt ir ſelfe into; his armes for protection,and ſothe 
ſoveraigne Power be put upon him» and he never ſeen init: 
and when he had brought it; (as hethought, to tharpoint, 
when he was choſen Conſul alone, as never any was; yet be 
could make no greatmartter of it;becaule thoſe, that with- 
out queſtion would have cooperated with him underſtood 
himnot; ſo that he was faine intheend, to'goe the beaten 
and common track of getting Ames into his hands, byco-. 
lourof oppoſing himlſelfe againſt Czlar: ſo tedious, canall,: 
and unfortunate arethoſe Counſils which are cover'd with: 
deepe Diſiimulation; whereof it ſeems Tacitus made the:fame 
judgement, when he makes the Arts of Simwlation, aipru- 
dence of an inferior forme; iN regard\of trac Policy, attribut- 
ing the one to.Auguituy, the other to Tiberius; for ſpeaking 
of Livia he ſaith thus, That ſbe ſorted well withthe Arts of ber 
hus band,and Diſtimwlation of her Jonge. 10997 to AGATE 
- As tonghing the bending aud moulding of the Minaz \it 
muſt indeed by dill poſoible:eans be endeavoureds — 
Foy E 
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be wade pliant ara bbe dient to occaſions and opportunities, and 
that it be not any way ſtifſe and renitent ts them : ' for nothing 
hinde?s the effe thing.of Bufineſſe, and the making 'of mens \for- 
tunes ſo'mnch as this; Tdemmanebat neg; tdem decebat, that jg; 
mhen tyen are where they were und followtheir own bent when of 
cafronr'/are turn d. \Theretore\Livy, when-he brings in ({ato 


5 | cher 1 is fc = 111 Lib.xxx1x, 
Majors as the experteſt Arehitett of his fortune z very well _ by 


annexes this, thache.had,: Terſatile\infgeniuns, and: thereof 
it comes, that theſe grave ſolemne wits, which muſt 'be 
like themſelves, and cannor make departure, have for moſt 
part more dignity then felicity. Butimſome it is nature to 
be viſcous and invrapt and not calytorurne: :in-others it 
is cuſtome, thatisalmolt a nature and a conceit; which ea- 
fily ſteals into mens minds, which is, .that men can hardly 
makethemlelves believe, that chey,-ought ro change ſuch 
courſes,asthey have foundgood and proſperous' by farther 
experience. For Macbiayell notes wifely in .Fabius Mawi- 


ww, How he would have bin tewporiing ſtill according to bit Diſcors | 
old biaſſe, whes the nature of the warre way altered and required pra Liv. 


bolt purſuit. In ſome others the fame weaknefle' proceeds 
for want of penetration in their judgement, when men doe 
not in time diſcerne the Periods of things and Actions, bat 
come in too late after the occaſion is eſcaped. Such an o- 


verſight as this, Demoſthenes reprehends inthe People of A-'Orat. in 
thens ſaying they were like countrey fellowes playing in a Fence- Philip. 1, 


ſchoole, that if they have a blowy'than they remove their weapons 
to that ward and not before. Againe inothers this comes ta 


paſſe;becauſe they are loath tolooſe the labour,in that way, 


they haveenter'd into, nor doe:they know howto make' a 
retrait; but rather intertaine aconceit, that by perſeverance 
they. ſhall bring about occaſtons.to their owneplie. Bur 
from what root or cauſe ſoever this viſcofity-and-reſtive- 
neſſe of mind proceeds; itis athing. moſt prejudicial both 
toa mans affaires and fortunes; aud nothing is more politiques 
than to make the wheele. of our.mind concentrique and voluble 
with the wheeles of Fortune. Thus much of the rvvor furnma- 
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Scatterd are many> but we will only ſele& a few ro ſerve ax f 
examplesto the reſt. f 
& The firſt Precept is, that this Archite& of his own fortune C 
rightly uſe his Rule,thatis that be inure bis minde to judge of the r 
Proportion and valure of things, as they conduce more or leſſe t9 V 
bis own fortune and ends; and thas he intendthe ſame ſubſtanti. " 
ally and not ſuperficially. For itis ſtrange burmoſt true, thay f 
there are many, whole Logicall part of Minde (if 1 may ſo 7 
terme it ) is good, but the Mathematical part nothing ; 
worth; thatis, who can well and ſoundly judge of the con. t 
ſequences > bur very unskilfully of the prizes of things, b 
Hence it comes to paſle, that ſome fall in love and into ad- 4 
' miration with the private and ſecret accefle to Princes; 0- - 
thers with popular fame and applauſe, ſuppoling they are k 
things of grear purchaſe, when in many calcs they are bur + 
matters of envy, perill , and impediment: others meaſure " 
things, according to the labour and difficulry ſpent about b 
them » thinking that if they be ever moveing, they muſt / 
needs advance and proceec; as Ceſar {aid ina deſpiſeing gn 
manner of Cato ©Uticenfis, when he delcribes how labori- Y 
ous>aſsiduous and indefatigable he was to no great pur- = 
poſe, Omnia (ſaith he) maguo itudio agebat. Hence likewiſe » 
it comes to paſle,that men ofren abuſe themſelves, who if - 
they uſethe favour and furtherance of ſome great and ho- M 
nourable Perſon, they promiſe themſelves all proſperous , 
ſucceſſe; whereas the truth is, that, nor the greateſt, bur the "n 
apteſt inſtrumentsſooneſt,and more bappily accompliſh 2 
worke. And for the true direction of the Mathematical of 
ſquare of the Mind; itis worth the paines eſpecially roknow w, 
and have it ſet downe, what ought fir ſi to be reſolved upon 
for the building and advanceing of a mans fortune?what next, ' © 
and(o forward? | L 
$ Inthe fir8t place T ſet downe, the Amendment of the mind; tt 
for by taking away and ſmoothing the: impediments, and vB 
rubbes of the Minde, you ſhall ſooner open a way to for- | 
rune, thanby the aſsiſtance of Fortune, take away the impe- P 
diments of the Mind. Intheſecond place T [cs dawne wealth and | © 


Meanes, 
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Means, which perchance moſt men would have placed 
firſt, becaule of the generall uſe ir bears rowards all variety 
of occaſtons; butthar opinion I may condemne with like 
realon, as Machiavell in another caſe not much unlike; for Diſcorsſi 
whereas the old ſaying was, that Montes were the fnewes of cw 
warre,'he onthe contrary affirmed, that there were no other 
finewes of warres, ſave the finewes of valiant mens armes. In like 
manner it may betruly affirmed, that it is not Monies that is 
the bnewes of Fortune, but the ſinevves rather and abilities of 
the Mind, Wit, Courage, Audacity, Reſolution, Moderati- 
on, Induſtry, and the like. 1» the third place, T ſet downe 
Fame and Reputation, and the rather becauſe they have cer- 
raine tides and times, which if you doe not take in their due 
fealdzare ſeldome recoveredztt being avery hard matter to play 
an after game of Reputation. Jnthe laſt place I ſet downe Ho- 
nours, to which certainly there is a more eaſy acceſle made 
by any of the other three, much more by all united; than if 
you begin with Honours and ſo proceed tothe reſt. But as it 
is of ſpeciall conſequence, to oblervethe order and priority 
of things. lo is it of litle lefle import, to oblerve the order 
and priority of Time; the prepoſterous placing whereof, is 
one of the communeſt errors; while men flye unto their 
ends, when they ſhould intend their beginings; and whilſt 
we (odainly ceize upon the highelt matters, weraſhly paſſe 
over what lies inthe midſt; butir is a good precept, Qaod 
nunc inſtat agamus. 

The ſecond Precept is, that upon a greatneſſe and Confidence 
of Mind, we doe not engage our forces in too arduow matters, 
which we cannot ſo well conquer , nor that we rowe againſt the 
ſtream. For as touching mens Fortune, the counſil is ex- 
cellent, ------ Fatls accede Deiſque. 
Let us looke about us on every f{1de, and obſerve where 
things are open, where ſhut and obſtrufted; where ealy, 
where difficile, tobe compaſled; and that we doe not over- 
ſraine and miſemploy our ſtrength where the way is not 
paſſable, for this will preſerve us from toile, not occupy us 
too much about onematrer; we ſhall win an opinion of 
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Moderation; offend few; and laſtly, make a ſhew of a per. 


peruall felicity in all we undertake; whileſt thoſe.thirgs V, 
which peradventure would of their own accord have come gl, 
to paſſe, ſhall be arcributedto their providence & induſtrie. ih 
The third Precept may ſeeme to have ſome repugnan- je: 
cy with that former immediatly going before; though ir be us 
well underſtood,there is none at all. The Precept u this ; that de 
we doe not alwaies expett occaſions but ſometimes provoke them bu 
Oratin andlead the way untothem; which is that which Demoſthenes ny 
Phil.z. jntimates in high termes. For asit is 4 received principle that wW 
a Generall ſhould leadthe Armie; ſo wiſe and underſtanding men wW 
ſbould condutt and command matiers, and ſuch things ſhould bee pr 
done as they ſaw fit to be done; and that they ſhould not be ford to {1 
urſue and build only upon events. For it we diligently conſt- nc 
der it we ſhall obſervetwo differing kindes of {ufficiency in nc 
managing affaires and handling bufineſſe; for ſome can gc 
make uſe of occaſions aptly and dexterouſly , but plot and in 
excogitate nothing; ſome are all tor Plots, which they can vv 
wellurge and purſue,but cannot accommodate & take in; la 
Eicher of which abilities is maimed, and imperfe& wirh- Ca 
out the other. | 


Afourth Precept is, not toimbrace any watters which doe oc- 
cupie too great a quantitie of time , but to have that verſe ever 
ſounding in our eares. 
Sed fugit interea fugit irreparabile tempus. | 
And the cauſe why thoſe who additt themſelves to ttofeſiions of 
burden and the like,zas Lawyers Orators, painfull Divines , wri. 
ters of Books,andthe like,are not commonly ſo politique in con- 
triving aud promoting their own fortunes, is no other then this, 
that they want time which is otherwiſe imployed, toinforme them- 
ſelves of Particulars, and to wait upon occafions,and to deviſe & 
pro jebtdefagnes which may conduce tothe making of their fortune. 
Nay furtherzin the Courts of Princes and in ſtares, you ſhall 


have thoſe thar are exceeding powerfull and expert how to Ca 
advance their own Fortune-and to invade the Fortune of 0- o 
thers,vvhich undergoe no publique charge, but are continu- e1 
ally praQtized in that whereof -we {pcake , The Advance- u 


ment of Life. Fi 
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A Fifth Preceptis , to imitate nature which doth nothing in 
Taine. Which certainly we may doe, it we diſcrectly min- 
gle and interlace our buſineſſes of all ſorts. For:che minde 
thould inevery particular a&tion be ſo diſpoſed and prepa- 
xed; and our intentions ſo {fubduecd, and ſubordinated one 
under another;as if vve cannbt have that weſeek in the bett - 
degreezyet we may have it ina ſecondor atleaſt in a third 
bur if yve can ger no footing nor any conſiſtency ar all in a- 
ny part of a thing we delire; than we-may turne.che paines 
we havetaken upon ſome otherend , then that whereto it 
was deſigned: but it we cannot make any thing of it tor the 
preſent,ar leaſt we may extract ſomething our of it that may 
and us inſtead for the time to come; butif we can derive 
no ſolideffect or [ubſtance from it , neither forthe preſent 
nor for the future, lerus yer endeavour to winne ſome 
good opinion and reputation by it; andthe like : ever exact- 
ing accoumpts of our (elves, whereby it may appeare that 
we have reapt ſomewhat more orlefle from every particu- 
lar Action and Counſil , never ſuffering our {elves to bee 
caſt down and diſpirited, like men amaz'd and confuſed, if 
perchance we faile inthe principal ſcope of our intentions. 
For nothing is more prejudicious to a Politique , than to be 
wholly and (olely taken up wirh one thing; for herhat doth 
ſo.looleth infinite occaſtons which doe intervenc upon the 
by; and which perhaps are more proper an4 propitious for 
ſomewhat that may be of uſe hereafter, than for thoſe 
things we urge for the preſent: and therefore we muſt be 
perfe&t in that Rule,Hec «porter fatere & illanon omittere. Epi. 

A ſixth Precept is that we engage not our ſelves too peremp. =" 
torily in any thing though it ſeeme not at firſt fight , liableto acci- 
dent; but that we ever have either an open window to fly out at ,or 
a ſecret poſterne way to retire by, | 

Aſeaventh Precept is,thatancient Rule of Bias ; ſo i: be 
conſtrued notto any point of Perfidiouſnefle, but to cauti- 
on and moderation. So lowe 4 man as yet thou maiſt become an 
enimie,ſ0 hate a man as yet thou mayſt became his Friend, tor it 
utterly berrayes and fruſtrates all utility , for. a mantoem- 
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barque himſelfe too farre in unfortunate friendſhips ; un- 
quiet andtroubleſome ſpleenes, or childiſh and humorous 
mulations. $: 

Theſe ſhall ſuffice for examples touching the knowledge 
of the Advancement of Life : yer lwould have it remembred, 
thattheſe adumbrations which we have drawne and ſet 
downe as Deficients, are farre from compleat Tractares of 
them, but only thatthey are as lirle peeces and edgings for 
patternes-whereby a judgement may be made of che whole 
web. Againe we arenotlo weake and faolifh as to avouch 
that Fortunes arenotto be obtained withour all this adoe; 
tor we know. well they come tumbling into ſome mens 
laps,and a numbre obtaine good fortunes onely with dili- 
gence and aſsiduity ( with (omelitle caution intermingled) 
in a plaine waywithour any greator paintull Art. Bur as 
Cicero when heſers down the [dea of a perfect Orator, doth 
not mean that every Pleaderſhould be or can be ſuch : and 
againe as in thedeſcription of a Prince or a Courtier, by 
fuch as have handled thoſe fubjects;the Mould is made ac- 
cording tothe perfe&tion of the Art, andnot according to 
common practice: the ſame vvehave performed in the in- 
ſtruion of a Politique man ; ] mean Politique for his owne 
Fortune. And likewile take this advertiſement along vvith 
you. Thatthe Preceptswvhich vve have choſen & ler down, 
are all of that kinde vvhich may be counted and called Bo- 
4 Artes. As for Evill Arts, if aman vvould yeeld himlelfe a 
diſciple tro Machiavell vvho gives it in precept, That a mar 
needs not much care for virtue it ſelfe,but for the appearance on- 
ly thereof in the eyes of tve world , becauſe the fame and credit of 
virtue is a help,but the uſe of is acumber; vvho in another place 
gives thisrule: That a Politique man lay this as a foundatis 
of his Practique wildome,that be preſuppoſe.that men are not 
rightly & ſafely to be wrought upon &) bowed to the bent of our 
wils,otherwiſe than by feare, &) therefore let him endeavour by all 
meanes poſſible to have every man obnoxious, low &) in ſtreights. 
So as Machiavells Politician leemsto be vvhar the Italians 
call jſeminatore delle ſpine, or it any vyould imbrace thar 
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Principle.vvhich ( fcero cites, (\adant amict, dummodo inimici 
intercidant; as thc Triyum-virt (old the lives of their friends, 
for che deaths of their enirvies. Or if a man would be an 
imiracorof L. Catilms to become an incendiaric and aper- 
tarber of ſtates tothe end he may better fiſh in droumy wa- 
ters anduawrap his fortunes, I (faith he) iforce a fire ceixe 
upon my Fortune will extinguiſh it not with water but with ruine, 
or tf any one would convert to his uſe that of Lyſander,vvho 
was woentto ſay, That children are to be deceived with Comfits, 
aud menwith Othes. With other tuch corrupt and pernicious 
Poſitions of the ſame impreſsion , whereof (as in all other 
things:there are more in number,than of the good &ſound. 
If any (] ſay) be delighted with ſuchcontagious and pollu- 
red wildome, I deny not but with theſe dilpenſations from 


Cic. pro 
L. Marana. 


Plutar, 
in Lyſand, 


all the lawves of charity and integrity, wholly eſlaved ro the 


preſsing of his own Fortunes, he may be more ſpeedy and 
compendious in the promoting of his Fortune : but it is in life, 
as it Sin waies,theſhorteſt way-is commonly the fowleſt, 
and furely the fairer way is not much about. But it is ſo far 
fromthe minde and purpoſe of this - Diſcourſe that men 
ſhould apply themſelves cotheſe corrupt and crooked Arts, 
that rather indeed (if they be'in their own powerand are 
able robeare and ſuſtaine themlelves, and be not carried a- 
way with the whirlewinde and tempeſt of Ambition )they 
ought in rhe purſuit of Fortune to ſet before their eyes, not 
onely that general Map of the world , That all things are va- 
nity and vexation of ſpirit; bur alſo that more particular card 
and direCtion» That © Being without well-Beingis acurſe , & the 
greater Bring the greater curſe; and thar all virtue is moſt re- 
warded,and all wickedneflemoſt puniſhcin it ſelfe : accor- 
ding asthe Poetſaith excellently, 

Que vobis ,qu4 dignazviri,pro talibut aufis 

Premia poſſe reor ſolyi? Pulcherrima primuns 

Dii Moreſq, dabunt veStri.——— 
And ſo on the contrary he ſpeakes as truly of the wicked 
--=atg, eum ulciſcenttr mores ſai.---- Nay further the race of 
Mortaliry,whilft their working heads every way _ an 
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diffuſe their thoughts how:lizy may beſt forecaſt!and con- 
ſulr their :a&yancement inthe world, ought3 [in themidſt of 


Pal. v11. thatoffacred ſcripture, He conceived wicked thoughts , tra- 
Nay though men ſhould refraine themſelves from: injuries 
the ſleep height of Fortune, paiesnotthe tribute of eur time duc 
(elfe a Tenth of our ſubſtance anid:ia Seaventh of our time! For it 


and a groveling ſpiritupon earth; cating duſt. asdoth the 
ſerpent; an oppoſition which even-Hexthens couldfee and 
Horat. cenſure. Atg, affigit humo divine particulam Aure. 
fer2. Andifany manſhouldchereinflatter himfelfe, that here- 


itil; as was wontto be ſaid of Auguſtus Ceſar and:Seprimius 
Severus, That either they ſhould,never have bin borne, or- elſe 
they ſhould never have died, they did ſo much miſchiefe in 
the purſuit and aſcent of their grearneſſe;and ſo much.good 
when they were eſtabliſhr, ler him take this with him, that 


the Fact, bur is deſervedly condeman'd inthepurpoſe.' Laſt- 

ly, it will notbe amiſle for us,inthat ſwift and hor race to- 

wards our fortune, to coole our (elves a litle, with that ele- 

gant conceit of the Emperour (|barles the V. in his inftru- 

Serip, tionsto his ſonne, That Fortune bath ſomewhat of the naturs 
Germ. of awoman, that if ſhe be too much wooed ſhe is the farther off but 
AÞC.1519- this laſt remedy is for thoſe whoſe taſt, from ſome diſtem- 
per of the mind, is corrupted: letmen rather build upon that 
foundation, which is as a corner-ſtone of Divinity and Phi- 
lolophy, wherein they almoſt joyne cloſe by the ſameaſſer- 

tion of what ſhould be firſt ſought, tor Divinity commands, 

Mat.yi. Firſt ſeekthe King dome of God and all theſe things (hall be ſu- 
| peradded 


theſe heats, and eaget' purſuits; to look-up ro the divine: 
judgement, and the cternall providence, which oftentimes: 
ſubyerts and brings to nothing the plots ofthe wicked, and: 
their evill counſils; thoenever {@ profound; according to: 
weld great with miſchiefe, and ſhall bring forth delufive vanity, 
and evill Arts, yet thu inceſſant and Saboathleſſe aſpiring to. 


#nto God, who (44 we may ſee ) detands and ſets apart for bim- 


isto ſmall purpole tohavean erected face towards | heaven, | 


ſolves to imploy his Fortune well choughrhe ſhould obtaine 


ſuch compenſation of evill by goods may be allowed after 
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peradded unto you; and Philoſophy commands ſomewhar 
like this; Seek firſt the goods of the mind, and the reſt ſhall be 
ſupplied or no way prejudiced by their abſence. And alchough 
this foundation laid by man is ſometimes placed uponthe 
ſands,as we may ſee in M. Brutws,who in the laſt ſcene of 
his life, brake forth into that ſpeech, Y 

Te Colui virtw ut Rem, aft Tu Nomen inane es: 
Yet the ſame foundation laid by the hand of heaven, is 
f6rmely ſerled upon a Rock. And bere we conclude the 
knowledge of the Advancement of Life; and withall the ge- 
nerall knowledge of Negociations. | 
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 ThePartitions of the £4t of Empire or Goverement are omitted; 0f- 
ly acceſſe is madetorwo Dericients. TI The knowledge of 
enlarging the Bounds of Empire. IT. And the knowledge of 
univerſall Iuſticezor of the Fountaines of Law. | 
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$] Come now to the Art of Empire, or the know- 
BY” \ ledge of Civile Goverment, under which Houſe- 
CENA 21d Goverment is comprehended, as a Family 
ee i5undera City.” Inthis part, as I ſaid before, 1 © 
have commanded my fſelte filence :; yet notwithſtanding *« 
may aot ſo diſable my ſelte; but that I could diſcotirſe of © 
this par: alſo, perchance not impertinently, nor unprofita-©* 
bly; as one praQtiledby long experience; and by your Maje-< 
flies moſt indulgent favours, and no merit of mine owne, © 
raiſed by the degrees of office and honours,to the ape & 
Dignity inthe ſtate; and have borne that office for foure « 
years; and which is more, have bin accuſtomed to Your Ma- © 
jeſties commands and conferences, for the continued ſpace®© 
of eighteene years togither, (which even of the dulleſt 
mould might faſhion and produce a States-man) who have © 
ſpent much time amongſt other knowledges, in'Hiſtories & 
and lawes, All which I report mo ity, n0t out of any arro-" 
gant 
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gant oſtentation; but becauſe I preſume it makes ſomething tothe 
honour and Dignity of learning; that a man bore for letters more 
thaw any thing elſe, and forcibly carried away 1 know not by whas 
fate, againſt the bent of his own Genius, to a 'Civile athive comfe 
of life ſhowld yet be advanc't toſo high and honourable charges in 

' theſtate, and that under ſowiſe a King. But ifmy times of loa. 

 ſureſhall bring forth heveafterany thing touching the wiſ- 
Aone of Government, and Rate matters, it will be perchance 
anAbortive,or an after-Birth. In the mean ſpace now that 
all ſciences arediſtributed and ranged, as it were, into their 
true Formes; leaſt ſuch an eminent place as this ſhould re- 
maine emptyl have judg'd it fitto note as DEx1c1eNTs two 
Portions only of Ciyile knowledge, which pertaine, not to 
the Secrets of Empire, but are of a more open and publique 
nature; andzaccording to our cuſtome, to propound exam- 
ples thereof. Sering the Arts of Government , comprehend 
three ſorts of Polifique Duties, Firſt that a Kingdome or 
State be conſerved, Secondlythat it may become happy and 
flouriſhing; Thirdly that it may be amplified and the bounds 
thereaf propagated and extended.Of theſe duties thetwo firſt 
are for Low: part by many,excellently well handled; bur the 
third is paſt over in ſilence; - wherefore we will ſet this 
downe in the number of Deficients, and according, to our 
manner'propole examples thereof, calling this part of Ci- 
vile knowledge Conſulem Paludatum, or a knowledge of the 
eularging.the Bounds of Empire, 


_ EXAMPLE: 
CONSVL. k 


rate” OF A SUMMARY TREATISE 


agg touching the enlarging of the Bounds 
proferen- OPT ef EMPIRE. - {at | 
dis Impe- 

ril finibus. 


'T He ſpeech of Themſtocles, taken to himſelfe, was in- 
- 4 deed ſomewhat uncivileand haughty; but if ic had 
been applied ta others afd ar large, certainly it may 
ſeem to.comprehend in it a wiſe obſeryation-and a wo 
od £6 CEnIlures 
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cenſure. Deſired ar a Feaſt totouch alure; he-faid He conld,,._ . 
not Fidle, but yet ho could make a ſmall Towne a great Citty: Them. 
Theſe words drawne to a Politique ſeniſe doe excellently 
expreſle and diſtinguiſh rwo differing Abilities,in thoſe that 
deale in buſineſle of Eſtate. For if a true ſurvey be taken of 
all Counſilors and States-men that ever were , and others 
promoted to publique charge, there will be found (though 
very rarely) thoſe which can make a ſmall State great, and 
yet cannot fidle, as on the other fide there will be found a 
great many , that are very cunning uponthe Citterne or Lute, 
(that tr in Conrt-Trifles ) but yet are ſo farre frombeing able to 

' make a ſmall State, Great; as their guift lies another way, to bring 
a Great and Flouriſhing Eitateto ruine and decay. And'cer- 
rainly thoſe degenerate Arts and ſhifts , whereby many 
Counſilors and Governors gaine both favour with their 
Maiſters, and eſtimation with the vulgar, deſerve no bet- 
ter namethan Fidling, being things rather pleaſing for the 
time, and graccfulltothe profeſlors themſelves; than tend- 
ing to the weale and advancement of the State; which they 
ſerve. There are alſo (no doubt) (,ounfilors and Governors, 
not to be deſpiſed, which may be held ſufficient men, and 
equall to their charge; able to manage Aﬀaires, and to keepe 

© them from precipicies and manifeſt inconveniences, Which, ne- 

J vertheleſle are farre from the Ability to raiſe and amplify ax 
Efate. But be the workmen what they may be let us caſt 
our eyes upon the worke; that is, what is the true greatneſſe of 
Kingdomes and Eſtates, and by what means it may be obtained? 
An argument fir for great. Princes to have perpetually in 
their hand, and diligently to meditate; tothe end that nei- 
ther by overmeaſuring their Forces, they looſe thetnſelves 

invaine and too difficile enterpriſes; \noronthe other ſide 
undervaluing them, they deſcend to fearfull and pufillani- 

1 mous Counſils.The Greatneſſe of an Eſtate-in Bulke and Ter- 

\ | ritory, doth fall under meaſure; the Greatneſſe of Financies and 

4 Revenue doth fall under computation. Thenumber of Citti- 

y | 2ens and the Pole may be taken by Muftets; and the multi- 

e {| cudeandgreatneſſcof Cities and Townes, by Cardes and 

—_— Hhh2 Mapps. 
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Mapps. Butyesthere.is.noc anything amongſt Civile At. 
faires, more {ubject to-.error, than'a true and intrinſeque 
valuation,concerningthe Power and Forces of an-Eftate, 
The Kingdatne of Heaven is compar'd not to an Acorne or Nur, 
butza a Grain of Multard-leed which ts one of the leaſt Graines, 
but bath init aproperty and ſpirit haſtily to get up and ſpread. So 
arethere Kingdomes and States-in'compaſle and territory 
very great, and yet not {o apt toexlarge their © Bounds or (Com- 
mand; andiome on the other fide that have buta ſmall di- 
menſjon of ſtemme;, and yet apt to be the Foundations of 
of great Monarchies. | 
1-' Walled Townerz ſtored Arcenalls and Armories, good- 
ly Races of Horle,Chariots of warse,Elephants,Ordinan ce, 
Arcillery,4nd the like; allthis i but a ſbeep in a Lions kin , ex- 
ceþÞt. the” Breed.and Difpofi tron of the people be ſtout © war-like. 
Nay numberit ſelfe in Armies imports not much, where 
thepeopleis of a faint & weak courage: for jas Virgil faith, 
Tt never troubles aWolfe how many theſbeep be. The Army of 
the Peiliansin the Plaines of Arbelawas fuch a vaſt tea of 
pepple;as:it did ſomewhat aſtaniſh the Commanders in Alex- 
audersArmie; who came to him therefore, and wiſht him 
to {ct upon them by Night,but he anſwered, Twill not Pilfer 
therviftory ; and the Defeat by. that courageous aſſurance 
was the more calie. When Tigranes the Armenias , being 
encamped upon a hill with anArmie of 400000 Men, dil. 
covered the Army of: the Romins being not above 14000 
marching cowards him,he madethimielte merry wichir & 
faid; yonder men are too manyfor an;Ambaſſage,and tov few for 
4 Fight; þatheforethe ſunne- ſer he found themenow to 
give him the chale-with infinite flaughter. Many are the ex- 
atnples ofthe great adds berween number & courage. Firſt 
thenamanimay rightly make ajudgement:and ſet it dovhe 
for a ſure and cercainerruth,thar the principall point of all 
other which teſpeRsthe Greatzes of any Kingdome or Statesis 
10 bave aRacnof Military men.Andchatisa moretrire-than 


Diſcorſ; tizdſayings That Mavtylis the Sinturs of Wiarre , Voheto the (i- 


ſopra Livio 


lib.2. 


riewesdbmensarmesinÞalc: aadefferanito peoploare fay- 
conch 8H ling: 
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ling: for Solon {aid well to Crafiu ( whenin oftentarion hee 


fhewed him his gold) Sir ,if any other comethat hath any bet - Plut. in 
ter Jronthan you,be will be maſter of all this-Gold. Therefore 919ne. 


let any Prince or Statethink ſoberly of their Forces , except 
their M:litia of Natives be of Good and Valiant Souldiers: 
and let Princesbn the other {ide that have Subjc&s of tour 
and Martiall diſpofttion.know their ownftrength , unleſſe 
they be otherwile wantingto themſelves. As for Mercena- 
ry Forces (which is the help in this caſe where native forces 
fayle) all times are full of examples whereby it manifeſtly 
appeares; that whatſoever State or' Prince doth teſt upon 
thembe may ſpread his Feathers for atime beyond the 'compaſſe 
of his neſt, but he will mew them ſoone after. 

2 The bleſſing of Indah: and Tſſachar will never meet. 


| Thattheſame Tribeor Nation ſbould be boththe Lions whelp,and Gcn-xr 1x. 


the Aſſe between Burdens; neither will it be that 4 people over - 
laid with Taxes/hould ever become Ualiant, and Martiall. It is 
true that Taxes levied by publique confent of the eltate doe 
depreſle and abate mens courage leſle; asa man may plainly 
{ce inthe Tributes 'of the Low.cofitries,whichthey call Ex- 
cixes; and in ſome degree inthole contributions which they 
call Subfidies in England. For you muſt note that we ſpeak 
now ofthe Heartand nor of the Purſe;ſo thatalcho thelame 
Triburce conferr'd by conſentor impoſedsby- command , be 
all one to the purſe; yet it works diverſly upon the courage: 
Therefore {et down this too as a Principle, That no People = 
overcharg*d with Tribute is fit for Empire; | 28005 
3 Let tatesand kingdomes that aymeat Greatneſſe by 
all meanes take heed how the Nobility, and Grandies , and 
thoſe which we call:Gontle-men,multiply roofaft; for that 
makesthe commonAubjetgrowto be Peafant and Baſe 
{waine driven out of heart,and in effe nothingelfebut the 
Noblemans Bond-flavesand Labourers. Even as you may 
fee in Coppice wood, ffyouleave your fBudales too thick , you 
ſhall Pe: «he cleane underwood, but ſhrubs and buſhes:So in a 
courmreyifrhe Nobility be too many: the Commons will be 
baſeanghearcleſſe; andyou will bring itro: that ,- thar not 
Ion Hhh yz the 
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the hundredth Pole will befit for an Helmet, ef] pecially as 


. tothe Infamery,which is the nerve of an Army; 8 ſothere 


Hiſtor. 
HEenN,viT. 


\ 
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will be great Population and litle ſtrength. This which 1 
ſpeak oft hath beenin no Nation more cleerely confirnyd 
thaninthe examples of England and France z whereof Eng. 
land thoe farre inferior in Territory & Population, hath 
bin nevertheleſle alwaics an overmatch in Armes;in regard 
the middle-people of England make good Souldiers,which 
the Peaſants of France doe not. And herein the deviſe of 
HenRyY THE vii KinG of ENGLAN D(where- 
of I haveſpoken largely in the Hiſtory of his life) was pro-= 
found andadmirable, in making Farmes and Houſes of 
Husbandry of a ſtandard ; that is maintair'd with ſuch a 
Proportion of land unto themzas may breed a ſubjeR tolive 
in convenient plenty,and to keep the Plough in the hands 
ofthe Owners,or at leaſt uſu-fruftuary,and not hirelings & 
Mercenaries; and thus a Countrey ſhall' merit that Chara- 
er whereby Virgil expreſles ancient Jraly, 
Terra potens.drmis at, ubere Gleba. 

Neither is thatftate which is almoſt peculiar to England, 
(and for any thing I know, hardly to be found any where 
elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be paſled over; ] 
meanethe ſtate of Free-ſervants and Attendants upori No- 
ble-men and Gentle-men; of which ſort, even they of infe- 
rior condition, doe no waies yeeld unto the Teomanry, for 


Tnfantery. And therefore out of all queſtion che Magnih- 


cence andthat Hoſpitable ſplendor:the Houſchold ſervants, 
and greatRetinues of <3 Apr and Gentle-men receiv'd 
into cuſtome in England, doth much conduce unto. Marti- 
all Greatneſſe: whereas on the other ſide,the cloſe, reſerved 
and contracted living of Noble-men, cauſerh a Penury of 
Military Forces, | 
4 Byall means it to be procured , that the Trunck of Ne« 
buchatlnexzars Tree of Monarchy, be great enough to beare the 
"Branches andthe Bowghes, that is, that the number of Nas 
tural Subjefs tothe Crowne or State , beare a ſufficient 
proportion for the over-topping the Frouger Sujal hers: 
re 
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fore all States that are liberal of Naturalization towards 
ftrangers,are fit for the Greatneſſe of Bazpire. For itis a vaine 
opinion to think that a handfull of people, can with the 
greateſt courage and Policy inthe world, keep and repreſſe 
under the lawes of Empire, too large and ſpacious extent of 
Dominion; this may hold for atimes but it willfaile ſodainly. 

The Spartans were a ſpareing andnice People in point of 
Naturalization, whereby while they kept their compaſle, 
they ſtood firme and aſſured;but when they began to ſpread 
and toenlargetheir Dominion, and thattheir boughs,mul- 
_ by ſtrangers, were becomen too great for the ſtemme 
of the Spartans, they became a wind-fall upon the ſodaine. 
Never any State was in this point ſo open to receive ſtran- 
gers intocheir Body, as were the Romanes; thereforetheir 
Fortune ſeconded their wile inſtitution, tor they grew to 
the greateſt Monarchy in the world. Their manner was 
to grant Naturalization (which they called Ins Civitats )and Exempla 
tograntit inthe higheſt degree; that is, not only Tus Com-pur 72 
mercii, Ius Connubii, Tus Hereditatts. but allo Iu Suffragiand ha. © © 
Tus Petitionis five Honorum; and this not to ſingular perſons 
alone, but likevyiſe to whole families, yea to Cittics, and 
ſomerimes to whole Nations. Adde to this, their cuſtome 
of Plantation of Colonies, whereby the Romane Plants were 
removed into the ſeile of other Nations: and putting both 
conſtitutions togither, you will ſay, that it was not the Romans 
that fpread uponthe world, but it was the worldthat fpread won 
the Romanes, which was the [ecureſt way of Enlarging the 
Bounds of Empire, I have'marvailed ſometimes at Spaine, 
how they claſpe and governe ſo large Dominions, with fo 
few naturall Spaniards: but ſurclyrhe whole compaſle of 
| Spainezis a very great body of a Tree; being itcontaines 
farremore ample Territories, than Rome or Sparra at their 
firſtriſeings. And beſides, thoethe Spaniards have not had 
that uſcage to Naturalizeliberaly; yerthey have that which 
isnext to'1t>thatis, ' To imploy, almoſt indifferently, all Nati- 
ons in their Militia of Ordinary ſouldiers, yea and ſometimes 
they conferretheir higheſt commands of warre,upon Cap- 
taines 
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raines that are no naturall Spaniards: nay it ſeemes, not 
long agoc, they have begunto grow ſenſible of this want 
of Natives; and to ſeek a Remedy, as appears by the Prag. 
maticall Sanfion publiſhe this yeare. | 

5 TJ iu moſt Certainethat ſedentary and within-doore Me- 
chanicall Arts; and Delicate Manufa&ures(that require rather 
the Finger, than the Arme,) have intheir nature a contrariety 
to a Military Diſpoſition. And generally all warlike People 
arcalitle idle; and love danger better than travaile: neither 
muſt they be too much broken of it, if we will have their 
ſpirits preſerv'd in vigor. Therefore it was great advantage 
inthe ancient ſtates of Sparta, Athens, Rome; and others, thar 
they had the uſe,not of Free-menbut of Slaves, which com- 
monly did rid thoſe Manufattures : but the uſe of Slaves 
ſince thereceiving of the Chriſtian Law, is, in greateſt part 
aboliſht. That which comes necreſt to this cuſtome, is to 
leave thoſe Arts chiefly to ſtrangers, which for thatpurpoſe 
areto beallured, or at leaſt the more ealily tro be_received. 
The wwlgar Natives ſhould conſiſt of three ſorts of men; 


thatis, of Tillers of Ground; Free-ſervants, and Handy-crafts- 


men of ſtrong and Manly Arts, as Smithes, Maſons, Carpen- 


. ters, &c. notreckoning profeſſed Souldiers. 


Liv. lib [Is 
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6 But above all;for the Greatneſſe of Empire , it imports 
moſt, that a Nation doe profeſſe Armes as their glety, Princi- 
pall tudy, and chicfeſt Honor. For the things which we 
formerly have ſpoken of, arc but Habilitations towards 
Armes, and to what purpoſe is Habilitation without endea- 
vour to produce it into A? Romulus, after his death , (as 
they report or faigne) ſent apreſent tothe Romans, that a- 
boye all they ſhould intend Armes, and than they ſhould 


prove the greateſt Empire of the World. "The whole Fa- 


brique of the State of Sparta, was induſtriouſly (thoe not 
ſo wiſely) compos'd and builtto that ſcope and end. The 
Perfians and Macedonians hadthe ſame uſcage, but notſo 
conſtant and laſting. The Britans , Galls, Germans, Goths, 
Sax0ns,Normans, for a flaſh of time gave themſelyes chiefly 
to Armes, The Twrkes nota litle infligated thereto by their 

| | Law: 
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Law, retaine the ſame diſcipline at this day , (thoe as it is 
now practiſed) with great declination of their Mlitia. Of 
Chriſtian Europe they thatretaine and profeſle it, are in ef- 
fect only the Spaniards. Burtiris ſoliquid and manifeſt, that 
every man profiteth mo$t, in that he mo$t intendeth,that itneeds 
not to be ſtood upon. Ir is enough to point at it; That no 
Nation which doth not profeſie Armes,and prattiſe Military Arts, 
making it their principal ſtudy and occupation, may ever hope to 
bave any notable greatneſſe of Empire, fall into their mouthes: 
and on the other {1dezir is a moſt certaine Oracle of time, 
That thoſe Nations that have continued loug in the profeſtion and 
ſtudy of Armes( as the Romanes & Turkes principally have done, 
for the propagation of Empire, work wonders. Nay thoſe that 
have flouriſht tor the glory of Armes; bur for the ſpace only 
of one age;have commonly attain'd that Greatneſſe of Domi- 
#i0nz in that one age, which maintained them! long after, 
when their profeſsion and exerciſe of Armes bath growen 

to decay. FATE A 
7 | Incident tothu Precept tr, for a ftateto hve ſuch lawes 
and ( 'uſtomes which may readily reach forth unto them juſt occa- 
ftons,or at leaſt pretences of taking Armes. For there is that ap- 
prehenſion of Juſtice impritted in thenature'of men, thar 
they enter notuponwarres (whereof fo many calamities 
doe enſue) butupon ſome; ac the leaſt {pecious grounds and 
Quarrells. The Turke hath ac hand forcauſe of warre the 
Propagation of his law and (ect; a quarrell that he may al- 
waies command. The Romans thoe' they eſtimed the ex- 
tending of the Limits »f their Empire, to be great honour to 
their;Generals, when it was'done; yet for that cauſe alone, 
to Propagate their bounds, they never undertook a warre. 
Therefore let a nation that prerends to Greatneſſe, & aſpires 
to Empire, havethis.condition, thar they have a-quick and 
lively ſenſe of :any. wrongs:eirher upon Borderers, Mer- 
chants or publique Miniſters, and thatthey fit nottoo long 
upon the firſt preyocation::: Agaiue let them be preſt, and 
Active toſend Aifles and Succors to their Allies and confe- 
derates; as it ever. was with-the Romans: in ſo much, as if 
7 | I 11 3 
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a hoſtile invaſion were made upon a confederate, which 
alſo had leagues Defenſive with other ſtates, and the ſame 
implored their aides ſeverally, the Romanes would ever be 
the formolt; and leave it to no. other to have the Honour of 
the Aſiſtance. As for the warres which were anciently 
made for a kinde of conformity, or tacite correſpondency 
of Eſtates, I doe not [ce upon what law they are gromnded. 
Such were the warres undertaken by the Romanes, for the 
liberty of Grecia: ſuch were thoſe of the-Lacedemonians 
and Athenians, to ſetup or pull. downe Democracies and 
Oligarchies: ſuch are the warres made ſometimes by States 
and Princes,under pretence of protecting Forraine ſubjes, 
and freeing them from Tyranny and oppreſsion, and the 
like. Let it ſuffice for the preſent point. that it be conclu- 
ded, That no Eſtate expett to be Great, that i1not inſlamly: a- 
wake, upon any juſt occafion of Arming, TT 
8 . No bodycanbe healthful without exerciſe, neither Nats- 
rall *Body nor Politique: and certainly to a Kingdome or Eft ate a 
juſt and. honourable warre tt.in place of a whalſome exerciſe, A 
Civile warre indeed» like the heat of a Fever. but a Forraine 
is like the beat of Exerciſe, and ſerves to. keep the: body in 
healch: for in aſlothtull. and drowſe Peace, both courages 
will effeminatz,& Manners corrupt. Buthovſoeveric befor 
the Happineſſe of any Eſtate, without all queſtion, for Great- 
neſſe, it maketh, to be ſtill for the moſt part'in Armes: and a 
veterane Army ( thoe it be a' chargeable: Buſineſle.) al- 
waies on foot; is that which commonly givesche Law; or 
at lcaſtthe Reputation, amongR all: veighbour. ſtates, This is 
notably to be ſeen in Spaine, which'had' im pne-pare-or 0- 
ther a veterane Army almoſt continyally;nowby the ſpace of 
{ixe-ſcore years. Oc 1:201G 3605 Tiut JIDITG: 
9 Tu be:Maſier of ibe Sea, 194th Abridgement of''g Mo- 


Vide ſis narchy, (icets Writing ;to Attieurob Pompeius his'prepara- 


6 _ tion againſt Ceſar ſaith; Confilium: Pompeii, plane Thennſovle- 


umeſt. putat.enin, qut Mari potiturs eun-Revam- potire; And: 
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upona vaineconfidence:he hat nor .lefrcharaway. We ſec 
Ei from 


withour doubt Pompey had tired elit and{/bfoken ({efat 3 it 
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from many examples.che great effects of 'Pattailes by Set: 
The Bartaile of AfFinm decided che Empire of the world; 
the Battaile of Lepit##o put a ring in the noſe of the Turke: 
(Certainly ic hath often fallen out that Sea'fiphrs hayebin'fi. 
nal tothe warre;"bur this'is when'Ptirices or States have 
ſ{erup their Reſt upon thole Battails. This much is without 
all doubt, that hethat commands the Sea, is at great liberty.'and 
may take as much and as litl*'of the warre at ht will: whereas oj; 
the Contrary, thoſethat be ſtrongeſt by Land, are many times 
nevertheleſſe in great traights. Bur at this Uky and with ns of 
Exrope» the vantage of ſtrength at Sea (which is mdeed one of 
the principal Dowries of thu King dome of Great Brittaine)) is 
inthe ſumme of Afﬀaires of gtear itnport + both becauſe 
moſt of the Kingdomes of Eu#ope, are tivt mettely Inland, 
butgirt with the Sea moſt part of theiy'compalle, and be- 
cauſe the Treaſures and wealth of beth Indies; ſeems'iti 
great part but an Acceſſarieto the command of the Gent, 
10 Thewarres of latter Ages ſeem'to be madeim the dat ke; 

in refpett of the Glory and Honor which Yefte ted upon Military 
men from the warres in | ancient times. 'We have now per- 
chance, for Martial encouragement ſotne degrees and Or- 
ders of Chivalry, which-neverthelefle are conferred pro- 
miſcuouſly upon Souldierszand rio Souldiers; and ſome Pe- 
degrees of Families perhaps upon Scutchions; and ſome 
publique Hoſpitals for emericed atid maint'd Souldiers, 
and ſuch like things. But in Ancient tires, the Trophy erc- 
ed upon the place of the victory; the Funerall Laudatives 
and ſtarely Monuments for thole that died inthe 'warres; 
Civique Crownes and military Garlands awarded to parti- 
cular perſons; theſtile of Emperor, which the Greateſt 
Kings ofthe world after, borrowed from commanders in 
warre; the ſolemne Triumphs of the Generals upon their 
returne, after the warres were'proſperouſly ended; the great 
Donatives and Largeſſes upon the disbanding of che Ar- 
mies : theſc I ſay were marters ſomatiy and great, and of 
ſuchglorious luſtre and blaze in the'eyes ofche world, as 
wereable to create a Fire in the moſt frozen breaſts, andto 
L334 inflame 
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inflame them to-warre. But,above all,thargf the Triwuph a- 
mongft the Romzngg was nora matter.ofmeere Partipe,or 
ſome yaine ſpeRaclegr, pageants; but one;of the witelt and 
nobleſt inſtitutions chat ever was: for it eantain dinir three 
things, Honor and Glory to the Generalls; Riches tothe Treaſu- 
ryout of the fpoiles; and Nenatives, ta the. Army. But the: Ho 
pors of Triumph perhaps werengefic tor Monarchiesexcepr 
it bein the __ of the King himlelte, or of the\ Kings 
ſonnes; as it came to paſle inthe times of the Roman Empe- 
rors, who did impropriate the Homer of Triamph to-them- 
ſelves, andtheir ſonnes; for ſuch-warres as they did atchieve 
inPerſon, andleft only.by way of indulgence,Qarments and 
Triumphall Enſignes tothe Generalls, 7, + 

$ | Buttoconcludetheſe diſcourſes, There no man (as 
ſacred Scripture teſtifies ) that by care taking can adde a cubite 
ta bi ature, inthis licle Mogul of a Mans body; but inthe 
oreat Frame of Kingdewes and Common-pealths, it isin the 
Power of Princes and cftares,to adde Amplitude and Great- 
nefle tatheir Kingdomes. For by introducing ſuch ordinan- 
ces, conſtitutions and cuſtames, as we have now propoun- 
ded, and others of like nature with theſe, they may ſow 
Greatueſſeto poſterity and future Ages. Bur theſe Counſils 
are ſeldome taken intp conſ1deration by Princes; but the 
Matter is commonly leftto fortune to take its chance. 

And thu much torthe points that for the preſent, have 
offered themſelves to our conlideration touchin g the En- 
larging ofthe Limits of a State or Kingdome. But to what end 
is this contemplation, ſecing of all Imperiall Soveraignties 
inthis world, the Romane Monarchy (as it is believed) 
was to bethe laſt? but that, being true tq our own Deſigne, 
nor any wheredeclining out of the way (.inas muchas, the 
Amplification of a Kingdome was » amongſt the. three Poli- 
rique Duries,the third) we could not alrogither paſle it 0- 
ver untoucht. There remaines now another DexicizunT 
of the two we have {et downe, that is». of Fniverſall -Tuſtice, 
or the Fountaines of Law. oF] Sirifronof9t. 
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11 All they which have written of Lawes have hand- 


ledthat Argument either asPhiloſophers,or as Lawyers , & 
none as ſtateſmen. As for Philoſophers they propound many 
things goodly for diſcourſe /bur tremor from'uſe.c\Fithe 
_ they ate mancipated andiwholydevordd'everyone' 
ro thelawes oftheftarte whete they live"; oro therPlacits of 
the Bmperiator Pontificial Lxwes , and" catinot witimpartial 
and fincere judgetnent, bur diſtourfe as 'our of Gyyes '& Fet: 
cers, Certainly this'kinde of hair) pertaines\ properly 
ro Stateſman; whe 'tiy' beſt-diſcerne What hunrane! ſociety 
is capeable of; whatimake for the weile' of the- publique; 
what narurall equity is; what the' law of Nations, he ew 


ſome of Countries the divers'and different formes of Rates. 
and Republiques; and therefore are ablero decerne & judge 


of Lawes, from the Principles, both of natural Equity and 
Policy. Wherefore the bulineſſe in hand is , ro have recourſe 


unto,and gem ine mw of the Fountaines of JuStjce , and of 
Publique utility and in every ot 


y,and in eve pats of La\W to repreſenta Kind 
of charatter and Fdeaof that w 


", 


th is Juf?'; by which generall 


\ 


mark and dire&ion he that ſhall intend his mitde & ſtudies 


that way,may try and examine the ſzverall lawes of particular 
king domes and eStates; and from thence endeavour an emen- 
dation. Wherefore after our 4ccuſtom'> manner we will, in 
one Title propoundan example theregf. 


EXAMPLE 


OF A TREATISE: TOVCHING..VNI- 
verſal Inſtice , orche Fountaines of Laws in one. + 
Title, by wayof Arn owe. 


\ THE'PROEM- NO! 
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APHORISME. I, 


N Civil ſociety either Law or Power prevailes, for there is 4 
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.\ Theforce and efficacy of Private Rightisvbis. He that doth a 
mroggytht Factreceives Profit gr Pleaſure; by tbe. Examples 
incurres Prejudice and-Perill: athers are $03. Partners with hin 

in bis Profit or Pleal! ux& but they take themſelves interreſſed in 

the Example; and therefore eafily combine and accord togither 
to ſecure themſelves by Lawesleaft Injuries by turnes ceize upon 
every particular. But if thorough thecorrupt humonr of the times, 
and the generality of guilt jt fall out, that 40, He; greater uymber 
and the more Potent,danger is rather created, then avoided, by 
ſuch a Law; Fafion diſanuls that Law. which often-comes 10 


APHORISME 111. 


\ Private Right is under the Protettion Ppplique Law for 
Lawes arefor the People, Magiſtrates or. Laws; &) the au- 
thority of Magiſtrates depends upogthe MajeSty of Empire ,,and 
the forme of Policy. & upon Lawes Fundamental : wherefore if 
this Part beſound 4) healthfull, Lawes will be to good purpoſe , if 
otherwiſe;there will be litle ſecurity inthem. 


APHORISME 1V. © 


Yet notwithſtanding the end of Publique Law ts not only to be 

, aGuardiantoPrivate Right, leaſt chat ſhould any way be viola- 

Fed,or torepreſſe Injuries: but it is extended alſo unto Religion, 

_  & Armes and Diſcipline,and Ornaments, © Wealth , &) finally 
to allthings which any way.conduce untothe proſperous eſtate of a 
Common-wealth. ES. 


APHORISME  V. 


For the End and Ayme at which Lawes ſhould level, and 
whereto they ſhould dirett their Decrees aud Sanftions, # n0 0- 
ther thenthis That the People may live happily :. Thiswill be 
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broug ht:to paſſe» if they be rightly train'd ap'in Piety and Reli- 
gion, if theybe Honelt for Morall converfation , {ecur'd by 
Armes 4g ats5t forr aine enimtes, Mumited by Lavves; againſt 
ſeditions, and private wrongs , Obedient to Government and 
MagiſtrateszRich and Horiſhing in Forces and wealth: but the 
JRTEments and Fuewes of al Bleſs Ings are Lawes. : 


"$vnon eur vi." 


indthis and tabeftLavees attaine; but wany Lavin miſe ; 
this marke: for there is a great difference, and a wide diftance in- 110 
the comparatiye ralure and virtue of” Lawes, for ſome Lawes | | | 
are excellent. fome bf # middi2 temper, ochers altogither corrupt. {l 
IWe will exhibite according tothe meaſure of our judgement,ſome 
certaine Lawes ( a4 it were) of Lawes, whereby information 
may be taken, what in all Lawes is well or ill ſet downe, and 


ROY | SERPENT 0 VINTON | 
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APHORISME. vb, Ps eng i 


But befor we deſeend to the *Brdy of Lawes in Particulas; | | 1 
wewil briefly touch the merit and Dignities of Lawes in gene- il 
ral. A Law maybe buld pood, thay is Certain | inthe j intima-, i 
tion, Juſt inthe Prece © Þrofcdble? inthe Execution;Agree-. l 
ing with the Formeo Goverment i inthe prele ent fare; and ul | 
begetting virtue in thoſe that live under them. 


PI PEE Ge $3192 [0 
", Wb. | 
OF THE FIRST DIGNITY OF "3 


Lawes, thatthey be Cx ERTAINE, i 
dem : ABHORISME, vIts. kN n s. q 
INYS? by AOYSR G, 3 '| 

\ ExTWinT y-v fo allto 4Law, OT it Law 
 Canmot be TifShenin irfcertam voce det Taba; quis' 

Een feparabit ad\Bethim? $9.4 the Law' give an uncertain | 
ſound; whoJhall prapary bimſelfe to bbuy® A Law than \owght Th ie 
give ! 
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give warning before it ſtrike: and it u a good Rule, That is the 
beſt Law which gives leaſt liberty to the Arbitrage of the 
Iudge; which is thatthe CERTAINTY thereof effetteth. - 


APHORISME. IX, 


INCERTAINT Y of Lawests of two ſorts, one where no 
Law is preſcribed; the other, when a Law is difhcile and 
darke: we muSÞ therefore firſt ſpeak of Cauſes omitted in the 
Law; that in theſe likewiſe there may be found ſome Rule of 
CERTAINTY. en IST 


OF CASES: OMITTED 
IN LAW. : -- | 


APHORISME, X. 


He narrow compaſſe of mans wiſdome, cannot comprehend 
all caſes which time hath found out, and therefore Caſes 0- 
mitted,and new doe often preſent themſelves. Ju theſe 
caſes there is applied athreefold remedy, or ſupplement, either 
by aproceeding upon like Calcs, or by the uſe bf Examples thoe 
they be not grown up into Law, or by luril, ditions, which award 


according to the Ar bjtrement of ſome Good Man, and according 
to ſound judgement, whether they be Courts Precorian or of E- 


© 4} 3ag 5! { F kJ 
quity, or Courts Cenſarian or of Penalty... 


OF PROCEEDING UPON LIKE 
Preſidents; an dof the Extenſions of 
LAWES. _ 
APH ORISME. Xl _ 
N Caſes omitted, the Rule of Law # to be deduced from 
Caſes of like nature ; bit with Caution and Judgement. 
Touching which theſe Rules following are-, to be abſarved. Let, 
Reaſon be fruitfull, Cuſtome be Barren; afd not breed Ca- 
les. Wherefore what(oever i accepted againſt thiSence and 
Reaſon of a Law; or (elſe where:the Realpn:thereof i wot appa-: 


rant 
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rant, the [ame mu#t not be drawne into conſequence. 


APHORISME. XII, 


A fingular Publique Good doth neceſſarily introduce Caſes 
Pretermitted. Wherefore when a Law doth notably and extra- 
ordinarily refpett and procure the Profit and .advantage of a 
State, Letthe interpretation beample and extenſive. 


APHORISME., XIII, 


Ic is a hard Caſe totorture Lawes, that they may torture 
Men. Wewould not therefore that Lawes Penal, much 
lefle Capital, ſhould be extended ronew Offences: yet if tt 
be an old Crime,and known to the Lawes, but the Proſequution 
thereoffalls upon a new Caſe not fore-ſeen by the Lawes; we muſt 
by all means depart fromthe Placits of Law rather thanthat of- 


fences paſse unpuniſht. 
APHORISME. XIV. 


Inthoſe ſtatutes, which the Common Law( ſpecially con- 
cerning caſes frequently incident » and are of long conti- 
nuance) doth abſolutely repeale, We like not the proceeding 
by ſfimilicude,unto caſes omitted: for when State hath for 4 
long time wanted a whole Law, and that, in Cales expreſt, 
there is no great danger ifthe cales omitted expett a remedy by 
a new ſtatute. 


Such Conſtitutions as were manifeſtly, the Lawes of Time, 
and fprung up from emergent Occafion , then prevailing in the 
Common-wealth, the ftate of times once changed, they are re- 
verenc'd enough if they may conſerve their authority, within the 
limits of their own proper caſes: andit were prepoſterous any way 
to extend and apply themto Caſes omitted. 


K kk APHOR, 
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APHORISME, XVL 


There can be noSequele of a Sequele, but the extention muſt 
be arreſted within the limits of immediate Caſes : otherwiſe we 
fall by degrees wpon unreſembling Cales ; andthe ſubtlety of 
wit will be of more force, than the Authority of Law. 


APHORISME. XVII, 


In Lawes and Statutes of a compendious ſtile, extention 
may be made more freely; but in thoſe Lawes which are punfuall 
intheenumeration of Caſes Particular, more warily: for as 
exception ſtrengthens theforce of a Law, in Caſes not excep- 
ted, ſo enumeration weakens it, in (,aſes not enumerated. 


APHORISME. XVIIL. 


An Explanatory ſtatute dammes up the ſtreames of a Former 
ſtatute; neither is the extention received afterward, in the one or 
the other: for there is no ſuper-extenſion can be made by a 
Tudge, where once an extention hath begunne to be made by a 


Eaw: 
d $4511) 
« APHORISME. XIX, 


% 


by 
© The Forme of words and Atts of Court, doth not admit an Ex- 


tention upon like Caſes; for that looſeththe nature of F ormality, 


which departs from Cuſtome to, Arbitrement: and the introdu{ti- 
on of new Caſes imbaſeth the Majeſty of the old. | 


Extention of Law aptly applied unto Caſes Poſt-nate, 
which were not exiſtent in nature, when the Law was enafted: 
for where the caſe could not be expreſt, becauſe there were 
none ſuch extant; a Caſe omitted is acceptedfor a Caſe expreſt, 
if thereaſon be the ſame. 

So for Extention of Lawes in Caſes omilt Jet theſe Rules 


ſuffice 
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Jaffe; _w we _ ſpeak of the uſe of Examples. 


_OF PRESIDENTS AND. 
the uſe thereof, 


APHORISME. XXI, 


Ow it followes we ſpeak of Examples, fr om which Right is 
inferr'd, where Law is deficient; as for Cultome, which 
ir a kindof Law, and for Preſidents which by frequent 
Pratliſe are growne into Cuſtome, as intaa Tacite Lawzwewill 
ſpeak in que place. "But nowwe ſpeak of. Examples or Preſi- 
dents, which rarely and ſparſedly fall out; and are not yet growne 
wp to the ſtrength of a Law, . namely phen,and with what caution 


a Rule of Lawv # to be derived from them, where Law is De- 
ficient. 


APHORISME. XXI1, 


\\\,"* 


Preſidents muſt be derived from Gogd and Moderate; 
and not from Bloudy, Fa&tious,or Diſfſolute Times : for Ex- 


amples fetcht from ſuch times are a Baſtard iſſuezand doe rather 
(Corrupt, than Inſtruts. 


APHORISME. XXIII, 


Jn Examples the more Moderne, are to be reputedthe more 
ſafe: for that which was but lately done, and no inconvenience en- 
ſuedthereon, why may it not be done again? Yet nevertbeleſſe 
Recent Examples are ef leſſe Authority: and if perchance it ſo 
fall out, that a Reformation muſt be made, Moderne Prekidents 
taſs more re of their own Times, thas of right Reaſon. 


APHORISME. XXXVI. 


But more Ancient Preſidents mwiÞ be received with camion, 
Kkk2 and 
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and choiet: for thi Revolution of au Age alttererh many things. 

ſo as what might ſeem Ancient for Time the ſame through pertur- 
bation, and Inconformity to the preſent Ages may. be altogither 
Newv. whereforethe examples of 4,raidle time are beſt, or of 
ſuchan Age,as beſt ſorts with the Preſent times; which now and 
thay the Time further off better repreſents , thas the Time 
cloſe at hand: a FO 


APHORISME. XXV, 


\ Keep yewr ſelfe within, or rather on this fide the limits of an 
Examplezand by uo mens ſurpafie thoſe bounds: for where there 
is no Rule of Law, alP onghtto be intertain'd with jealouſy: 
wherefore beere, af its obſcnte cafes, follow that which is lca(f 
© ha RIYE 


A PHORISME, XXVE 


Beware of Fragments aud Compends of Examples; and 
viewtheExample entire and every particular paſiage thereof*for 
if it be inequitable & unreaſonable before a perfe&t coprehen- 
ſion of the whole Lawto make a judgement upon a Part,or 
Paragraph thereof;mych more ſhould tha rule bold inExamples 
which unleſſe they be very ſquare and proper, are of doubtfull uſe 
aud application. 


APHORISME XXVII, 


Is Examples it imports very much thorough what hands they 
have paſt, and bave bin tranſaBed;for if they have gone eurrant 
with Clerks only aud Miniſters, of Iuſtice from the cauſe of 
ſome Caurts, without any notice takes thereof by ſuperior 
Counſilors; or with the Maſter of Errors, the People, they 
are to be rejeted andlitle eſtimed of. but if' they have bin. ſuch 
preciſe Preſidents to Connfilors of Eftate, Judges or Principal 
Conrts, as that it muſt needs be, that they have bin ftrengthened 


by the tacite approbation,at leaft,of Iudges, they carry the more 
Revereuce with them. 


APHOR» 
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APHORISME XXVI11, 


Preſidents that have bin publiſht, boweyer leſſe praiſed, 
which being debated and ventilated by:mens: diſcourſes and diſ- 
ceptations have yet Stood out unargued, are of greater Authority.: 
but ſuch as have remaind, buried, as it mere, in Cloſets and Ar* 
chives, are of leſſe: for Examples like waters are moſt whole: 


ſome in the running {treame. 
APHORISME, XXIV. 


Examples that referre to Lawes , we would not bave then 
drawn from writers of Hiſtory, but from publique Acts, and 
more diligent Traditions: for it & an infelicity familiar even 
with the beſt HiStorians, that they paſſe over Lawes and Iudici- 
al praceedings t00.lightly: andif perbaps they have 4 ſome 

MY 


diligence therein, yet they vary much from Authentique 
ſicutions. | Ny ITY 


} 
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APHORISME XXX. 


An Example,which a contemporary Age,or a time neereft un- 
toit hath repeaPd, ſhould not eafily be taken up againe , thoe 
the likecaſe ſhould afterwards enſue; nor makes it ſo much for an 
Example,that men have ſometimes uſed it; as it makes againſ# 
an example, that upon experience, they have now relinquiſht ic, 


APHORISME. XXXI, 


Examples are admitted into Counfils; but doe in like manner 
preſcribe or command; therefore let them be ſo moderated, that 
the Authority of the time paſt, may ba bowed and pliedto the pra- 
Gife of tha Time preſent. Andthu much concerning information. 
from Preſidents where Law # Deficient. Now followes. that we 


(peak of Courts Pretorian and Cenſorian ; Conrts of Equity» 
and of Penalty. 
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OF COURTS PRATORIAN 
AND. CENSORIAN., 


APHORISME. (\XXXII. 2 t\ 


: _ Etthere be Courts and luriſdidtions, which may define 


| . according tothe Arbitrement of | {ome Good man, and accor-. 


ding to ſoundjudgement: forthe Law (as is obſery'd before) 
cannot provide for all Caſes, but is fitted to ſuch occurrences as 
commonlyfall out, and Time (as was ſaid by the Ancients) is a 
molt wiſe Thing , and daily the AuQtor and Inventor of 
new Caſes. 


APHORISME. XXXIIT, 


New cales fall out both in Matters Criminal, which haye 
need of *Pexalty, and in Maters Civile which have need of Re- 
liefe: the Courts which refþe& the Former , we call Cenlorian, 
which refpeti the latter, Praxtorian. 


APHORISME.' XXXIV, 


. Letthe Cenſorian Courts of Juſtice, have juriſdiftion and 
Power not only of puniſhing new offences, but alſo of increaſ- 
ing Penalties aſigned by the Lawes for old crimes, if the caſes 
beheynous, and enormous ſo, they be not Capitall: for a Notori- 
ous guilr, as it were, a New Cale. 


APHORISME, XXXV, 


Ju like manner, let Prztorian Courts of Equity, have pow- 
er toqualify the Rigor of Law; as alſo of ſupplying the De- 
fects of Law: for if a Remedy ought to be extended to himwhom 
the Law hath paſt by, much more to bim whom it hath 
wounded. FI % £2 
APHOR ISME. XXXVI. 


Let theſe Cenſorian aud Pretorian Courts be by all means 
bs limited 


ks. 
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limitedwithin Caſes Heinous and extraordinar 'y; 4) not yot invade 
ordinary Juriſdietions; leaſt peradventure the matter extend to 
the ſupplantation, rather thanthe ſupplement of Law. 


APHORISME, XXXVvVII. 


Let theſe luriſdiftions recide only inthe Higheſt Corrts of « 
Indicature, and not be communicated to Courts inferior: For 


the Power of extending2or ſupplying, or Moderating Lawess 
litle differs fromthe Power of Makeingthem. 


APHORISME. XXXVIII, 


"But let not theſe Courts be aſſigned oyer to one man, but 
confiſt of Many: Nor let the Decrees thereof iſſue forth with fe 
lence, but let the Indges alleage Reaſons of their ſentence , and 


that openly inthe Audience of the Court, that what ts *Free in the 


Power, may yet in the fame and reputation be confined. 
APHORISME AXRIR, 


Let there be no > Rubriques of blood: ada Defiv of Gs 
pirall crimes in what Court ſoever, but from a knomn. and cer- 
taine Law; for God hinſelfe firſt denounced Deatb, afterwards 
inflicted it. Nor ts any manto be put to death, but be that knew 
before hand, char he ſinned againſt his own lite. 


APHORISME KANE, 


Ix:@ourts of Cenlure, give on to athird Trially that a ne- 
ceſtity be not impoſed upon Indges of abſolveingoor of condemne- 
ng, but that they may pronounce aNon-liquet, ſo'in like man- 
ner,let Lawes Cenlorian, not only be 4 Penalty, but ay Infa- 
my, that ts,which may not inflif a puniſhment, but either end 
in admonition, or elſe chaſtiſe the delinquent with ſome light 
zonch of I Fonominy , and as it were,a bluſhing ſhame.” 
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APHORISME. XLI, 


Jn Cenſorian Courts let the firlt aggreſsions, and the midle 
Aﬀts of Great offences, and wicked attempts be puniſht; yea al- 
though they were never perfely accompliſht : and let that bethe 
Chiefeſt uſe of thoſe Courts; ſeeing it appertaines to ſeverity, to 
pwniſhthe firſt approaches of wicked enterprizes, andto Mercy 
fointerceps the perpetration of them by correfiing midle Atts. 


APHORISME. XLII. 


Speciall regard muſt be taken, that in Pretorian Courts, ſ#ch 
Caſes be not countenanc'd, which the Law hathnot ſo much pre- 
termitted, as lighted as Frivolow, or , as odious, judg'd unwor- 
thy redreſſe. 


APHORISME XLIII. 


Above all it moſt imports the Cenainty of Lawes, that 
Courts of Equity doe not ſo ſwell aud overflow their banks, as 
under pretenſe of mitigating theRigor of Lawes, they doe diſ- 
ſet or relaxe the ſtrength and finewes thereof, by drawing all to 
Arbitrement. 


APHORISME. XLIv,. 


Let not Pretorian Courts have Power to Decree againſ} ex- 
preſle ſtatute, uwder any pretence of equity: for if this ſhould be 
permitted, a Law-interpreter would become 4 Law-maker, 
and all matters ſhowld depend upon Arbitrement. 


APHORISME. XLV. 


Some are of opinion, that the Iuriſdifion of Defining accord« 
wg to Equity and Conſcience; and that other, which proceeds 
according f0 ftricke Law iſhould be deputed tothe; ame Cour [S. 
but others ſay toſeveral: by all means let there be a ſeparation 
of Couns, for there will be uo DiſtinRion of Caſes, woe 
cncre 
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there ts commixtion or juriſdictions; but you ſhall have Ar- 
bicrement incroach upon, and at la3t, ſwallow up Law, 


APHORISME. XLVL 


The Tables of the Pretors among the Romans came in uſe 
upon good ground: in theſe the Pretor ſet downe and: publiſht a- 
fore hand, by what forme of Law he would execute Tudicature. Af- 
ter the ſame example, Iudges in Pretorian Courts, ſhould pro- 
pound certaine Rules to themſelves (ſo farre as may be) and 0- 
penly publifh them : for that is the beſt Law, which gives 
leaſt liberty to the Judge; he the beſt Judge char rakes leaſt 
liberty ro himſelfe. But of theſe Courrs we {hall fpeak more at 
large, when we come tothe Title De Judiciis, we now ſpeak of 
them in paſſage only, ſo farreas they cleere and vo upply that which 
7 omitted by the Law. 


OF THE REFLECTIVE "ASPECT OR 
REFERENCE of Lawes oneto another. 


APHORISME. XLVII. 


T Heres t likewiſe another kinde of {upplenienc of Caſes 0- 
mitted; when one Law falleth upon another , and withall 
drawss with it Caſes pretermitted. Thi comes to paſſe in Lawes 
or *tatutes, which ( as the uſuall expreſſion is) looke back or re- 
flect one upon another. Lawes of thu nature, are rarely and 
with great ( aution to be alleag'd: for we like it not, to ſee a too 
Fac'd Ianus in Lawes. | 


APHORISME, XLVIIL 


Hy that goes about to elude and circumvent the words and 
ſentence of Law by Fraude and captious fallacies, deſerves in 
like 4nanncr to be himſelfe inſnar*d by a / weceeding Law : wbere- 
fore incaſe of ſubrile ſhifts and ſiniſter deviles, i is very meets 
that lawes ſbould looke back '#upen and mutually ſupport one 
another,that he who ſtudies rvaſfions, and everfion of Lawes 
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Preſent, may yet ſtandin awe of future Lawes. 


APHORISME. XLIX, 


Lawes which ſtrengthen aud eſtabliſh the true imentions of 
Records and Inſtruments, againſt the Dete&s of Formes 
and Solenniries, doe rightly comprebend matters *Paſt: for the 
greateſt inconvenience in 4 law that reterres back , is, that it di- 
ſturbeth: But theſe confirmatory Lawes, reſpe& the peace and 
ſetling of thoſe caſes which are tran{atied and determin'd; yet we 
mu take heed that caſes already adjudg'd, be not revyerſt or 
violated. 


APHORISME. L. 


We muſt be very careftll that , not thoſe Lawes alone , be 
thought to reſpe& things paſt, whieh invalide caſes already de- 
cided, bat thaſe alſowhich prohibite andreſtraine future caſes 
neceſſarily connext with matters palt. As for example, if' a Law 
ſhould interdi& ſome kind of Trades-menthe vent of their com- 
modities for hereafter: the letter of thes Law is for the future, 
but the ſenſe and meaning takes hold of the time paſt; for nowit 

is not warrantable for ſuch perſons to get their liveing this way. 


APHORISME. LI. 


Every Declaratory Law althoe there be no mention of time 
paſt, yet bytheforce : the Declaration, it is by all meansto be 
extended to matters paſt: for the Interpretation doth not then 
beginto be inforce,whenit is declared; but is made contempo- 
rary withthe Law itſelfe. Wherefore never enatZ declaratory 
Lawes,but in caſe where Lawes may in equity referre and looke 
back one ufou another, And here we have done with that 
part which handles theINceErTITupsE os Lawsgs,wherc 
no Law is found. It remaines, we nowſpeake of © that o- 
ther part, namely wherethereis a Law extant, bur ſuch a 


One asSis PERPLEXT and OBSCUR. 
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OF THE -OBSCURITY 
OF LAWES. 


APHORISME. LIT, 


'"@ 75 of Lawes ſprings from foure eawſes : either 


from the exceſiive accumulation of Lawes , ſpecially 
wherethere is a mixture of Obſolete Lawes: Or from an 
ambiguous, or not ſo perſpicuous and dilucide deſcription of 
Lawes: or from the nanner of expounding Law, either alto- 
gither negle&ed, or not rightly purſued: or laſtly from contra- 
dictionand incertainty of judgements. 


OF THE EXCESSIVE ACCUMLE 
LATION OF LAWES. 


APHORISME, LIIL 


E 3 He Prophet ſaith, Pluet ſuper eos Laqueos, now there 
are no worſe ſnares than the ſnares of Lawes, ſpecially Pe- 
#all, if they be immenſe for number, and through the alterati- 
ons of times unprofitable; they doe not preſent atorch , but 
ſpread anetto our Feet. 


APHORISME, LIY, 


There are two wayes inuſe of making a new ſtatute, the one 
eſtabliſheth and ſtrengthens the Former ſtatute about the ſame 
jetb, and then addes and changes ſomethings: the other abro- 
gates and cancels what was Decreed before, and ſubſtitutes de in- 
regro, a new and uniforme Law. The-latter way we ap- 
prove: for bythe former way Decrees become complicate aud 
perplext; yet what is wadertaken is indeed purſued, but the Body 
of Law is inthe meane time corrupted. "But certainly the more di- 
ligence tsrequired inthe latter, where the Deliberation i of the 
Law itſelfe; that is, the Decrees heretofore made, are to be 
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——— ſearched into and duely waighed and examin'd, befor + the Las be 


publiſht:but the chiefe point u, #hat by this means the Harmony 
of Lawes is notably adnancedfor the future. 


APBHORISME. LV, 


Tt was 8 cuſtome inthe ſtate ef. Athens, #0 delegate fixe per- 
ſons, for to reviſe and examine Cyery yeare the Contrary* Titles 
of Law, which they called Anti-nomies; and ſuch a4 could not 
be warms” were propomnded tothe People that ſome certainty 
might be defined touching them, After thft example,let ſuch in 
every ſlate; as have the Power of making Lawes,review Anti-na- 
mies every third or fifth yeare> or as they ſee cauſe, And theſe 
may be firſh ſearcht into, and prepar d by committees aſſigned 
thereto, and after that exhibited to Aſſemblies, that ſo what ſhall 
be approv dynay by ſufſrages be eſtabliſht and ſetled. 


APHORISME, LVL. 


And let there not be t00 ſcrupulow and anxious paines taken in 
recoucileing Contrary-Tirles of Law, and of Salving (as they 
terme it) all points by ſubtle and ſtudied Diſtinfions. For this 
is thewebbe of wit, aud however it may carry a ſhew of Modeſty 
and Reverence, yet it is to be reckoned in the number of things 
Prejudicial, as being that which makes the whole hody of Law ill- 
ſorted and incoherent. It were farre better that ths worſt Titles 
were cancel d,and the re$t ſtand in force. 


APHORISME. LV 11. 


Obſolete Lawes and ſuchas are growne out of uſe, as well as 
Anti-nomies, ſhould be propownded by delegates, as a part of 
their charge to berepeal'd: for ſeeing expreſſe atute' cannot re- 
gularly be voided by Diſuſe; it falls out that through a Diſeſti- 
mation of Obſolete Lawes , the amtority of the reſt is ſome- 
what _—_— and Mezentius Tortare enſties ; that Lawes a- 
livearekilled with the embracements of Lawves dead: but 
above all bewareof a Gangrene in Lawes.. 
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APHORISME LVILL 


Solikewiſe for Obſolete Lawes and ſtatutes, and ſuch at are 
not lately publiſht, let the Pretorian Courts have power, iy the 
mean ſpacesto define contrary to them: for although it hath been 

ſaid not impertinently, no man ought ta make himſelfe wi- 
ſerthan the Lawes; yet this may be unde$tood of Lawes, when 
they are awake, notwhenthey- are aſleepe. Onthe other fide, let © 
got the more recent ſtatutes, which are found prejugiciall to the 
Law-Publiquebe inthe Power of the Tudges, but inthe "Paper 
of Kings and Counfilors of Eſtate » aud ſupreme awtorities for 
Reareſſe, by ſuſpending their execution through editts and Atts, 
untill Parliamentary Courts, and ſuch High Aſſemblies meet 4- 
gaine, which have Power to abrogate them , Leit the ſafety of the 
Common-wealth ſhould in the meanwhile, be endangerd. 


OF NEW DIGESTS OF LAWES. 
APHORISME. LIX. 


B Tt if Lawes accumulated upon Lawes, ſpell into ſuch 

vaſt volumes, or be obnoxiow to ſuch copfufion, that it ti ex- 
pedient to reviſe them anew , and to reduce them into 4 

ſound and ſolide body, intend it by all means; and let ſuch awork 

be reputed an Heroicall noble work, and let the Aufors of ſuch g 


work, be rightly and deſervedly rayckt, in the number of the 
Founders and Reſtorers of Law. 


APHORISME. LX& 


This Purging of Lawes, and the contriveing of a new Digeſt 
is five waies accompliſht. Firſt let Obſolerc Laves, which lulti- 
nian termes, old Fables be left out. Secondly let the wo abs 
proved of Anti-nomies be recerved, the contrary aboli{ht. 
Thirdly, let all Coincident Lawes, or Lawes which import 
the ſame, and are nothing elſe but repetitions of the ſame thing, 
be expung* d,and ſome oye;the moſt perfet} among them, retain'd 
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in ſtead of all the reſt; Fourthly if there be any Lawes which 
determine nothing, but only propound Queſtions, and ſo leave 
them undecided,lettheſe likewiſe be caſſeer d. Laſtly let Lawes 
too wordy and too prolixe be abridged into a more narrow 
Compaſſe. Y 


APHORISME, LXI, 


And it will import very muchfor uſe, to compoſe and (ort apart 
in anew Digeſt of Lawes, Law recepted for Common Law, 
which in regard oftheir beginning aretime out of mind; and on 
the other fide ſtatutes [uperadded from time totime: ſeeing inthe 
delivery of a Juridicall ſentence, the interpretation of Common 
Law, andStatute-Lawes in many points is not the ſame. This 
Trebonianus did inthe Dige$ts and ( ode. 


APHORISME LXII, 


But ist#his Regeneration aud new ſtructure of Lawes,re- 


raine preciſely the words and the Text of the Ancient 
Lawes and of the ©Books of Law;thoe it muſt needs fall out that 


ſuch acolleion muſt be made by centoes & ſmaller Portions then 
ſort themin order. For althoe this might have bin performed 


more aptly, and (if*youreſpe& right reaſon) more truly, by a 


"New Text,than by ſuch a conſarcination, yet in Lawes , not ſo 


much the ſtile and deſcription; 4s Autority, and the Patron 
thereof, Antiquity, are to be regarded: otherwiſe ſuch a work, 
might ſeem a (cholaſtique buſineſle, and method, rather than 
a body of commanding Lawes. 


APHORISME. LXII1I, 


In this New Digeſt of Lawes,upon good adviſement a cave- 
at hath bin put in,that the Ancient volumes of Law ſhould not 
be utterly extinguiſht, and periſh in oblivion, but ſhould at leaſÞ 
remaine in Libraries;thoethe common and promiſcuogys uſethere- 
of might be retain*d. For inCaſes of” waighty conſequence, it 
will not be amiſſe to conſult and look into the mutations and conti- 
nuations of Lawes pat: and indeed is is wſuall to fprinkle Mo- 
derne 
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derme matters with Antiquity. And this new corps of Lavy, 
muſt be confirmed only by ſuch, who in every ftate have the power 
of making Lawes , leſt perchance nnder colour of Digeſting An- 
cient Lawes, new Lawes, under hand be convyayed in, 


APHORISME, LXIV. 


Tt could be wiſht that thir Inſtauration of Lawes, might fall 
out, and be undertaken in {uchtimes, as, for learning and expe- 
rence, excellchole more Ancient times, whoſe Atts and Deeds 
they recognize: which fell out otherwiſe in the works of [uſtinian. 
For it t a great unhappineſſe, when the works of the Ancient , are 
maimedoand recompiled by the judgement ana choice of a leſje 


wiſe and Learned Age: but oft times that is neceſſary which u 
wot the best. 


They much be ou of the OBscvriTyY of Lawes,ari- 
ſing from the exceſſive and confuſed atcumulation thereof. 


Now letus ſpeak of the dark &DovsrevLL DEsCR1PTION 
of them. 


OF THE PERPLEXT AND OBSCURE 
DESCRIPTION OF LAWES. 


APHORISME LXyv, 


CITE Deſcription of Lawes ariſes either from the 
Loquacity or Verbolity of them,or againefromextreme 

Brevity; or from the Preambleof a Law repugnant 
withthe Body of a Law. | 


APHORISME. LXVI. 


7+ followes that we now ſpeak of the Obſcurity of Law, ariſe- 
ing from a corrupt aud crooked deſcription thereof. The Lo- 
quacity and Prolixity, which hath bin uſed in ſetting downe 
Lawes we diſlike: neither doth ſuch a writer any way compaſſe 
what he defires, and labours for; bus rather the quite comrary. 
For while 4 man endeavours io purſue and expreſſe every mw 
cular 
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cular caſein aptand proper termes , hopeing to gatne more 
Certitude thereby, contrariwiſe it falls out that through many 


words, multitude of Queſtions are ingendred; [0 as amore 


ſound andſolidinterpretation of Law, according tothe genuine 


ſenſe and mind thereof, is much mtercepted through the noiſe of 


words. 


APHORISME. LXVIIL. 


And yet notwithwanding atoo Conciſe and affected Breyi- 
tyfor MajeSties ſake, or a4 more Imperial, is not therefore to be 
approved, fpecially intheſe times, leaſt Law become perchance, 
aLesbian Rule. Wherefore amidle temperd ſtile is to be em- 
braced, amd a generality of words well ſtated to be ſought out, 
which though it doe not ſo throughly purſue caſes comprehend, 

yet it excludes caſes not comprehended cleerely enough. 


APHORISME, LXVIIL. 


Yet in ordinary and Politique Lawes and Edifts, wherein for 
moſt part noman adviſeth with his Counfil, but truſteth tohis owne 


judgement, all ſhould be more amply explicated and pointed 


our, as it were, wirththe finger,events the meaneſt capacity. 
APHORISME. LXIX,. 


So neither ſhould we allow of Preambles to Lawes, which a- 
mongſt the anciends were held inpertinencies,and which introduce 
Diſputeing and not commanding Lawes» if we could well a- 
way with ancient cuſtomes. But the/e Prefaces commonly (as the 


times are now) are neceſsarily prefixt, not ſo much for explication- 


of Lav,as for perſwahon that ſuch a Law may paſse in the ſolemne 
meeting of a State, and againe to give ſati:fattion tothe commu - 
nalty. Yet ſofarre as poſdible may beet Prologues, be avoided 
and the Law begin with a command. + 


APHORISME, . LXX. 


The Mind and Meaning of a Law, though (ometimes it may 
be drawn not improperly from Prefaces and-Preamdles ( as they 
terme 
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termethem, ) yet the latitude and extentionthereof, muſt not be 
fetcht fromthence. For a Preamble by way of example , ſome- 
times fetcheth in laies hold upon ſome of the moſt plauſible & moſt 
ſpecious paſſages, when yet the Law compriſeth many moe: 
or onthe contrar.y,the Law reſtraines and limits many (Caſes, 
the reaſon of which limitations to inſert in the Preface were [u- 
perfluous. Wherefore the dimenſion and latitude of 4 Law 


muſt be taken from the *Body of a Law: for a Preamble often 
falls either ſhorr,or over. | IF 


APHORISME. LXXI. 


And there is a very vitious manner of Recording of 
Lawes, that ts, when thecaſe atwbich the Law aimeth, « ex- 
preſt arlarge inthe preamble, afterward from the force of the 
word (The like ) or ſome ſuchterme of relation, the Body of 
Law t# reverſt intothe Preamble; ſo as the Preamble is infer 
ted and incorporated intothe Law it ſelfe, which is an obſcure aud' 
not (0 ſafe'a comrſe; becauſe theſame diligence wſeth not to beta- 
ken in Pondering and examining the words of a Preamble, as 
there uſeth to be done inthe Body of a Law it ſelfe. This part 
touching the Incertainty of Lawes proceeding from as ill De- 
{cription of them we foal handle more at large hereafter, when 
we come to treat of the Interpretation of Lawes. Thus much. 
of the obſcure Deſcription of Lawes, . Now Ig w ſpeake 
of the waies of expounding Lawes. Ny 


OF THE DIVERS WAIES OF 
expounding Law and ſolyeing Doubts. 


APHORISME, LXXIL. 


The waies of Expounding Law and ſolyeing Doubts, are 
five. Forthis is done either by Court Rolls and Records; or by 
Authentique writs;or by ſubſidiary books;or by PreleRtions; 
or by Reſponſes aud Reſolutions! of wiſe .men. All: #beſe if 
they be well inſtituted andſet downe, will be fngwlar helps at hand 
againſt the obſcurity of Lawes. | 

M m m OE 
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OF-- THE .'REPOR TING OF 
© JVUDGEMENTS. 


APHORISME. LXXIIL. 


Ae all, let the Indgements / delivered i in bigher, Ks and 
Principall Courts of Tudicature,and in matters of grave 
importance ; ſpecially Dubious, and which have ſeme 
Difficulty and Newneſle in them, be taken with faith and dili. 
gence. For Decrees are the Anchors of Law, as Lawes are 


of the Republique. 
APHOR ISME. \EXXT V. 


as collefting ſuch Judgements ond Repprting 
them, let be this. Regiſterthe caſe precilely; the ludgements 
exactly; annexe the Reaſons of the Judgernents alleadged by 
| wg mingle not Authoritiesof Caſes broughe for'exam- 
ple with Caſes Principal. As: for.Perorations of Pleaders, 
unleſ there be ſomething in rhem very a; paſſer fem 0 
Wenn nee. FELISTWarattb pick 


CC 


*APHORISME.. LXXV. - 


The > Perffins which ſhould Colle theſe Tudgemients, Let 
them be of the order and ranke of the Learnedſt Advocates, and 
let them receive a liberall Remuneration from the State. 
Let no the ludges thewſelves medje;at altlywith theſs Reports, 
leaſt perchaxce, devoted totheir awne opinions, and ſupported by 
their opne Autbority , they tranſcend the limits of a Re- 
POItCer. 1-1 $532 10 4 


3 om gt APHORISME, LxKVY. RAP AER 

- Dig theſe Tudgetnents deer dikg ro val ""_— hit con 
tinuation of timeynot according? #6 Method and' Titles: "for" 
wrinmps of this nature wes ar vr perez the Titories #n4 Re-' 
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parts of Lawes, nor doe the Decrees alone,but their t tmesalſo, 
give light to awiſe Iudge. 


OF AUTHENTIQUE WRITERS: 
APHORISME. LXXVII. 


Et the Body of Law be built only upon the Lawes them- 
ſelves, which conſtitmosthe common Law, next of De- 
crees or Statutes, 7#n the third place of ludgements enrolled; 


befides theſe,either let there be no other Authentiques at all, or 
fparemgly emertain d. 


APHORISME. LXXVIIE 


Nothing ſo much imports Certainty of Lawes (of which we 
wow diſcourſe) as that Authentique writings, be confined within 
moderate bounds; and that the exceſ(sive multitude of Authors 
.and Dottors of the Lawes , whereby the mind and ſentence of 
Lawes are diſtrated, the Tndge confounded, proceedings are 
made immortall; and the Advocate himſelfe, defpairing to read 0- 
yer and conquer (0 many Books, betakes himſelfe to Abridge- 
ments, be diſcarded. Jt may beſome good gloſſe, and ſome few of 
Claſiique writers, or rather ſome ſmall parcell of few writers, may 
. bereceivedfor Authentiques. Yet of the reſt, ſome uſe may be 
made in Libraries, where Iudges or Advocates, may as occafien 
15 offered readtbeir Diſcourſes. but in cauſes to be pleaded, let 


them not be permitted to be brought, and allcaged inthe (ourts 
nor grow up 1nt0 autority. 


OF AUXILIARY BOOKS: 


APHORISME. LXXIX, 


Et not the knowledge and prattiſe of Law be deStituted, 
but rather well provided of Auxiliary Books. They 
M mm 2 are 
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au 
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are in generall fixe ſorts, Inſtitures, of the ſignification of 
words, of the Rules of Law; Ancient Records; Abridge- 
ments; Formes of Pleading. 


— 


APHORISME LXXX 


Young Students, and Novices are to be emerd by Inſtitutes, 
that they may the more profoundly and orderly draw andtakein 
the knowledge and Difficulties of the Lawes. (,ompoſe theſe 
Inſtitutes after acleere and perſpicuous manner. Jn theſe ele- 
mentary books rune over the whole Private Law ; not paſſing 
by ſome Titles, and dwelling too long npon others; but briefly 
touching ſomething in all ; that ſo coming to read through the 
whole body of Lawes, nothing may be preſented altogither 


ftrange. but what hath bin taſted, and preconcery d by ſome ſlight 
#otion. Touch not the Publique Law in Inſtitutes, but les 


: _ 2 
that be deduced fromthe Fountaines of themſelves. 


 APHORISME, LXXX1I, 


Compile a (,ommentary upon the Termes of Law: Be not too 
curious and tediow in the explication thereof; and of rendring 
their ſenſe, for the ſcope here, is not exattly to ſeeke out the Deh- 
nition of words, but ſuch explications only, 4s may cleere the 
paſſage to the reading of the Books of Law. Digeſt not this, 
Treatiſe by theletters of the Alphabet: l-ave thatto ſome In- 
dex; but let ſuchwords as import the ſame thing be ſorted togither, 


that in the comprebewfion of the ſenſe, one may adminiſter help 
unto the other. 


APHORISME, LXXXII. 


A ſound aud well-labour'd Treatiſe of the Diverſe Rules of 
Law, conduceth (if anything doth tothe Certainty of Lawes. 
A worke worthy the Penne of the greate$t wits, and wiſeſt Juriſts. 
Nor doe we approve what is extant in this kind. And not only no- 
ted and common Rules, are to be collefed, but alſo» others more 


fubtile,and abſtruſe which may be abſtrafted out of the Harmo- 
ay 
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ny of Lawes and ludged Caſes, ſ#chas are ſometimes found in 
+ & beſt Rubriqueszand theſe arethe generall DiRtares of Rea- 
ſon, aud the Ballaſt, as it wereof Law. 


APHORISME. LXXXEIT, 


. But all Decrees and Placits of Laws muſt not be taken for 
Rules, as is wont to be,abſurdly enough: for if” this ſhould be ad- 
mitted, then ſo many Lawess ſo many Rules, for a Law is no- 
thing ele; then a commanding Rule. But accept thoſe for 
Rules whichcleave tothe very Forme of Iuftice , from whence 
for moſt part the ſame Rules are commonly found through the 
Civile Lawes of Different States; unleſſe perhaps they vary for 
the reference tothe Formes of Publique Goverments. 


APHORISME. {LXXXIV, 


After the Rule is deliveredin a briefe and ſubſtantial com- 
prebenfion of words, letthere be, for explication, aunext exam- 
ples, and moſt cleere and Inculent Deciſi 10ns of Caſes, Diſtin- 
tions and exceptions for limitations; Points concurrent in 


ſenſe, for Amplification, of the (ame Rule. 


APHORISME, LXXXV. 


It is well given in Precept , that a Law ſhould not be 
dravwne from Rules; but the Rule from'the Law in force. 
Neither is a Proofeto be taken from the words of a Rule, as if it 
were a Text of Law-for a Rule (as the ſea-mans needle doth the 
Poles) indicates only, yot Determines Law. 


APHORISME. LXXXVL 


*Befides the Body of Law, it will availe alſo, to ſuryay the 
Antiquities or ancieat Records of Lawes, , whoſe Anterity 
thoe it be yaniſht, yet their Rever ence remaines, \ſtilt. And let the 
writings and ludgements concerning Lawes, be received for 
the Antiquities of Laws, whichin time preceded the Body of 
Lawes; whether they wore ; publiſhs of not. far theſe muſt not be 
Lo. Therefore out of theſe Records ſelef what ever is moſt uſe- 
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full (for there will be found much vaine and  frivolow matter in 
them) and dige$t them into one volume, Left old fables (as Tre- 
bonianus calls them) be mixt with the Lawes themſelves, 


APHORISME. LXXXVII, 


And it much imports the Praftique part of Lawes, that the 
whole Law be Digeſted into Places and Titles; whereto a man 
may harve ( as occafion ſhall be given) a ſodaine recourſe, as toa 
furniſht Promptuaryfor preſent praftiſe. Theſe Books of A- 
bridgements, both reduce into Order what was diſperſed, and 
abreviate what was diffuſed and Prolixe in Law. But caution 
mmuSt be taken that theſe Breviaries, make not men prompt for 
the Practique part,aud ſlothfull for the knowledge it (clfe.; for 
their proper uſe and office ts this, that by them the Law may bee 
#1[led over againe, and not throwghly learned. And theſe Sum- 
maries muſt by all meanes be colleted with great diligence, faith, 
and, judgement » leS they commit Fellony againſt the Law. 


APHORISME. LXXXVIII. 


Make a Colle&tion of the diverſe Formes of Pleading in eve- 
kinde: for thin conduceth much tothe Praftique Part: and Cer- 
tainly theſe Formes doe diſcover the Oracles, and ſecret Myſte- 
ries of Lawes : for there are many things which lye hidden in 
Lawes; But in Formes of Pleaaing, they are better and more 
largely diſplayed, --like the Fiſt to the Palme. 


OF RESPONSES AND RESOLVTI- 
ONS OF DOVBTS. 


APHORISME. LXXXIX. 


0 Ome Courſe muſt be taken for the Cutting off aud aisfying 
Particular Doubts which emerge from time to time: for it 1s a 
hard caſe that they which defire to ſecure themſelves from error, 
ſhould finde uo guide tothe way: but that preſent Buſineſſes ſhould 
be bazarded. and there ſhould bee no meanes to know the Law 
OT IE denoted coma before 
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before the matter be  diſpatcht. 


APHORISME. AC. 


That the Reſolutions of the Wiſe, e, given to (|lients touchin 
pointiof Law, whether by Advocates: os Profellors ſhould be 
of (uch authority, that it may not be lawfull for theJullye to ds- 


part from their opinionwe cannot TOP "0p Law be Meri Ra 
fromſworne ludges, © BY OP 


APHORISMB. X C15 


To Feele and {ou ound Iudgements Fr Canſes and bake 
that by this meanes, men might find owt what the Courſe and, pro- 
ceeding of Lawwill be, we approve $ not : or, it di 1 oureth thi 
Majeity of Lawves, and is 102 aceouni735 kind © of prevarica- 
tionor double dealing: and it is afoule ſight to ſee places © 
ludicature to borrow any thing trom the Rage.  ,. 


APHORISME: + XC11. 


Wherefore let, as well the Decrees a heanſwers and Coun- 
ſfils proceed from the Judges alone: thoſe of ſuits depending, the/? 
of difficult points of Law, in the general.” Requir? not theſe Dt- 
cilions, whether in cauſes private or publique, from'the I does 
themſelves, (for thirwere to make the Indge-an Advocate) but of 
the Prince, or of the State. Fromrhefe /zt 1he or dey be arreftbd 
untothe ludges: and let the ludges thus awmthorized; heart Te 
reaſons owborhſides;both of the Advocates adfthe © 
mittees, deputedby the parties #0 whom the matter* #ppertainz ; 
or of them aſcigned by the Judges thenſetves, if nexeſyity' ſo re> 
quire: aud waighing the Cawſe, let them deliver the Ci wpbn i 
caſe aud declare it... Let theſe verdicts'and.conttfils; e Tet 


ded and notified amongſt Caſes adjudged, and be of qwit) 293 
thority, 
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OF PRELECTIONS. 


APHORISME. XCIIIL. 


Et the LeQtures of Law,andthe exerciſes of thoſe that ad. 

dreſie themſelves to the ſtudies of Law, be ſo inſtituted and 

ordered, that all may tend rather to the laying aſleepe, than 
the awakeing of Queſtions and Controverſies in Law. For (as 
the matter is now carried) a Schoole is ſet up, and open among ſt 
all, tothe multiplying of Altercations and Queſtions in Law, 
as if their aime was only to make oftentation of wit. And this is 
an old diſeaſe, for even amongſt the Ancients, it was, as it were, 4 
glory, by Sefts and Fations, tocheriſh rather than extinguiſh 
many queſtions concerning Law. Provide againſt this in- 
CONVPEeNtence. 


OF THE INSTABILITY OF 
IUVDGCEMENTS. 


APHORISME. XCLv. 


Vdgements become incertaines either through immature 
and too precipitate proceedingto ſentence, or through 
Emulation of Courts, or through ill and unſckiltull re- 
oiſtring of Iudgements;,r becanſe there is a too ealy and ex- 

edite way open of Reverſing and Reſcinding them.J#here- 
ore it muſt be provided, that ludgements iſſve forth notwithout 
aſtaid deliberation had aforchand, 'and that (Courts beare 4 
Reverent reſpeto one another;aud that Decrees be drawne 
up faithfully and wiſely; and that the way to repeale Tudge- 
ments be narrow, rockie and ſtrewed, as it were, with ſharpe 
ſtones. . 


APHORISME, NXCY. 


Ifaludgement have been awarded pon a Caſe in any Prin- 
e1pall Court;andthe like caſe, intervene in axother Court; proceed 
#0+ to 1entence before the matter be adviſed upox in ſome (o- 


lemne 
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lemne Aſſemble of [udges: for if ludgements awarded muſt 
needs oe repeal'd, yerlerthem be incerred w Ich Honor. 


| APHORISME. X&CVI. (41 

Fo or (omrts; to be at debate aud variance about. Iluriſdiions 
& a bumane frailty ; and the; more. becauſe thu intemperances 
through a miſprifion and vaine' conceit';(xhat itis the part of a 
ſtour reſolute Iudge to enlarge the priviledges of the Courr) 
is openl; countenanced and ſpurr d on whereas it hath need of the 
Bridle. . But that out of this heat of ſkomack, Courts ſhould [9 rafi« 
ly reverſe on both fides Judgements awarded, which nothing 
pertainetoluriſdictionzs aninſufferableevill,which by all means 
ſhould be repres d and puniſht, by Kings 'or.Counfils of' States, or 
the forme of Government- For it is 4 Prefident of the wor ſt ex- 
ample, That Courts,that ſhould diſtribure Peace» ſhould 
themſelves practiſe Duells, 


APHORISME. XCVII. 


Let there not be atoo eaſy and free paſſage made tothe Re- 
pealing of Iudgements by Appellations, and writs of Error, 
or Reexamination, andthe ike. It ts maintained by ſome, that 

a Suit may be brought into a Higher (Court, as entire and uniried, 
the Iudgement paſt upon it {et aſide and abſolutely uf] pended: 
others are of opinion that the Ind gement ir ſelfe may ſtand in 
force, bur the execution thereof may be ſtaid: neither of theſe 
isto be allowed; unleſſethe Courts wherein the ludgement was a- 
warded, were of a baſe and inferior order ; but rather that both 
the ludgement ſtand, aud that the execution thereof: goe on, ſo 4 
Carveat be put in by the Defendant for Damages and char Les if 
the lIudgement /howld bereverſt. 


Ur this Tizle touching the (| ertainty of Lawes (hall tuf- 


hce fora preſident tothe reſt of a F Di-' y te Juris Anglicani; Sackva 


T1T.1iz I EMPLUM;U R 
GEST which we with care & dilige ace fea hon. Doe E Tor heal he 
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endeavour to contrive. Andnow have we Erin Pecpun,] mo 


concluded Civile Knowledge (fo farre as we nitati, conſecrandum reſervarur. 


thought fit to entreat thereof) and togither with i ir Hamanc 
Nan Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy, as alſo with Humane Philoſophy; Philoſophy in 
Generall. Wherefore being now ar lengttiat ſome pauſe, 
and lookeing back into that we have paſtchrough,; this our 
writeing ſeems tous not much unlike "thoſe ſounds and 
Preludes, which Myfitians make while they are runeing 
their JuSruments; which is harſh and unpleaſing to heare, 
butyet is a cauſe why the Mwfique is ſweeter afterwards. 
So have we bin content to imploy our paines in tuneing the 
Juſtrument of the Muſes, and to er it unto a true Harmony, 
chat afterwards they may play who have better hands. 
Swrely,when I ſet before me the condition of theſetimes, 
in which Learning ſeems to have made hir third Circuit to 
Men, and withall diligently behold , wich whar various 
ſupplies and ſupportsbeing furniſht, ſhe hath made her vi- 
fitation; as are, the height and yivacity of many wits in this 
our Age; the excellent monuments of Ancient writers, which as 
ſo many great lights ſhine before us; the Art of Printing, 
which communicates Books with aliberall hand to men of 
all fortunes; the travel d boſome of the Ocean and of the world, 
opened on all parts, whereby multitudes of experiments un- 
known to the Ancients have bindilcloſed; and Naturall Hi- 
ſtory,by the acceſle of aninfinite Maſſe advanced: the leaſure 
wherewith the Kingdomes and States of Europe every 
where abound, not imploying men ſo generally in C:yile 
Bufineſſes, as the States of Greciadid in reſpect of their Popu- 
larity, or as the ſtate of the Romans did in reſpe& of their 
Monarchy * the Peace which at this preſent Brittanny, 
Spaine; Iraly, asallo at this inſtant France and many other 
Countries enjoy: The Conſumption & Exinantion of all that 
can be imagined or {aid in controverfies of Religion, which 
now ſo long time havetaken up ſo many wits, and diver- 
ted them from the ſtudies of other Sciences: the Elevation and 
Perfettion of Your Majeſties Learning, about whom (as the 
Birds about the Phoenix) whole vollies of wits flock and 
aſſemble: Laſtly the inſeparable property which attends time it 
ſelfe, which is,ever more and more to diſcloſe Truth: when we 
think I ſay, on theſe advantages; we cannot but be railed to 
this 
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this Perſvvaſton, that this third period of Learning, will farre 
{urpaſle thoſe two former of the Grecian and Roman Learn- 
ing. Onely if men will but well and wiſely know their 
owne ſtrength and their own 'weakneſle both;and take, one 
from the other, light of Inventions, and not Fire-brands of 
contradifion; and eſtime of the Inquiſition of Truth, as a 
noble entrepriſe,and not as a delight or ornament; and im- 
ploy wealth and magnificence to things of worth and ex- 
cellency, and nottothings vulgar & of populareſtimarion. 

As for my Labours, if any man ſhall pleaſe himſelfe or o- 
thers in the reprehenſion of them, certainly they ſhall cauſe 
me put up that ancient requeſt, but of grear patience, verbe- 
ra ſed Audi, let men reprehend as they pleaſe, ſothey obſerve 
and waigh what is ſpoken. Verily the Appeale is lawfull 
(though, it may be, for this matter, not ſo needfull) if ic be 
made fromthe firſt cogitations of men unto the ſecond, and frons 
the neerer times, to the times farther off. 

Now let us come unto the Learning, which thoſe two 
ancient Periods of time were not ſo bleft as ro know , 1 
mean SACRED AND DIVINELY INnsPlRED THEOLOGY, 
the NobleS Saboath and Port of all mens Labors and Pere- 
grinations. 
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The Partitions of [nſpired Divinity are omitted, only actefie is made .._ . (11 
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Degrees of Vanity inthe Citty of God, Ni Andihe Emanati- 
ons of SS. Scriptures, GR PEO FE 


PIAR Nd now (moſt excelent King) we have with a 
Po ANCP malBarque, ſuch as we wereable to.ſer out, 
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2/4@8\\@ {ail d about the univerſal circumference, as 
<—Dods well of the old az the new;,WorLD Or SclenG ES, 

with how proſperous windes and courle, we 
leaveto Poſterity to Judge. What remaines, but that, have- 
ing accompliſhr our Delignes, we ſhould pay our yowes? 
Butthere reſts yer behinde Sackxep InsPiRED Divinity; 
whereof if we ſhould proceed to intreat, we ſhould depart 
out of the Pinnace of Human Reaſon, and goc into the ſhip of 
the (ſhurch, which muſt alone be governed by a Divine ſea- 
needle to direct her courſearight: for the ſtarres of Philoſo- 
phy which hetherto ſhined forchunto us, and were our. 
chicfe guide, here faile us: ir were then meer, we kepr (i- 
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lence inthis ſacred ſubjet. Wherefore we ſhall omit the 
juff. Partitions of tht! knowledge; yet notwithſtanding 
fomewhat we will caft into thistteatury, by way of good 
wilhes accordingto the proportion of our flender habiliry. 
This we doethe rather becauſe yye finde no coaſtor ſpace 
of ground inthe whole Body of Divinity lying vacant and 
untilled; ſa diligent have menbcen, either in ſowing of 


2 


Good ſeed, or ſowing of Tares. - + - . 

$ Whereforewe will propoundthree Appendices of Theo- 
bogy treating,not of the matter informed of by Divinity, or 
to be informed off, but only of the manner of information: nei- 
ther will we annexc examples, br ſer downt precepts con- 
cerning theſe Tractates, as our manner was to doe in the 
reſt; that we referre to Divines; for theſe are ( as hath been 
ſaid) like meere vowes only, © 

I. The Prerogative of God Comprehends the whole 
man; and is extended as well to the Reaſon, as tothe will of 
Man, that is,that man renounce himſelte wholly, and draw 


RATIO- neereunto God ; whereforeas we are to, obay his law, thoe 
NIS huma- >2>c<: 


az in DI- 
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we finde a reluRationin our will; ſo we are to believe his 
word thoe we finde a reluation in our Reaſon: for if we 
believe only that which is agrecable unto our Reaſon, we 
giveaſſenttothe Matter, not to the Auftor, which is no 
more than we would doe towards a ſufpected and dilcre- 
dited wirneſſe: but that Faith which was accounted unto Abra. 
hath for Righteouſneſſe, was of ſuch a point, as whereat Sa- 
fah laughed, who therein was an [mage of Naturall Reaſon. 
By how much therefore any Divine Myſtery is more di. 
condant; and incredible; by ſo much the more Honour is 
given to God in Believing, and the victory of our Faith is 
made more noble: Nay even finners by how much the 
more they are ſurchargdin conſcience, & yet repoſea truſt 
in the mercies of God for their ſalvation, by this doe more 
honour God; for all deſperation tt a reproach of the Deity, Nay 
farther (if wetruly conſider the point) it is an AR more 
greatandhighto believe, than to know, as we now know:;for 
in knopledge mans mind ſuffers from ſenſe , which reſults 
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from things materiate; but in Beliefe the ſpiric ſuffers from 
ſpirit, which is rhe worthier Agent: the caſe is otherwiſe 
in the State of Glory;tor then Faith ſhall ceaſe, we ſhall know , © 
4s we are knowne. Wherefore we may conclude,that Sacred x11. 
Theology is grounded on, and muſt be deduced from the 0- 
racles of God, & not from the light of Nature, or the DiFates 
of "Reaſon: for it is written, The Heavens «eclare the Glory of Pſil.x1x. 
Godz but we never ftinde it written The Heavens declare the 
will of God: of the will of 3od, it is aid, Ad legem &) Teſtimo. 
wia, {6 nonfecerint ſecundum illnd Fe. This holds not only 
in thoſe Great Myſteries concerning the Deity, the (ſreation, 
the Redemption, bur appertaines alſoto a more perfect inter- 
pretation of the Law Morall, Love your Enimies, doe good to Mat. v; 
thew that hate you Fc. that you may be the children of your hea- 
venly Father, who commands the raineto fall upon the juſt aud 
#njuſt, which words certainly deſerve that applauſe, Nec 
vox hominemſonat: For it is a voice beyond thelight of Na- 
ture. So likewiſe we lee the Heathen Poets eſpecially, 
when they fall upon a paſsion, doe ſtill expoſtulate with 
Lawes and Moralities (Which yetare farre more free and in- 
dulgent than divine Lawes ) as if in a kind of malignity, they 
wererepugnanttothe liberty of nature, 
---—-- Et quod naturaremittit Platar. in 
Invida jura negant ----- Alex, M. 
So ſaid Dendamis the Indian, unto Alexanders Meſſengers, 
That he had heard ſomewhat of the name of *Pythagoras; and 
ſome other of the wiſe-men of Grecia,and that be held them for 
excellent men, but they had one fault which was, that they had in 
too great Reverence and Vveneration, an imaginary thing they 
called Law and MaNNERs. So it miuſt be confeſt, that 2 
Oreat part of the Law Morall 18 of that perfeion, wherem- 
to the light of nature cannor aſpire : yet notwithſtanding; 
char men are ſaid ro hayez even from the Light and Law of 
Natwure, ſome notions and conccits of virtwe, vice, juſtice, in- 
jury, good and evill, is moſt true and certaine. Yer we muſt 
underſtand that this light of Nature is uſed in two leverall 
{ences; firſt, as it ſprings from ſence, Induction, Reaſon; 
Argu- 
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Arguments, according to the Lawes of Heaven and: Earth, 
Secondly , as itis imprinted and ſhines upon the ſpirit: of 
Man by an inward inſtinct according to the Law of (,onſei= 
ence, which isa ſ{parke; and, as it.were, the Remaines of a 
Priſtine and Primitive Purity. in which latcer ſenſe. princiz 
pally, the ſoule is participant of. ſome light to behold::and 
diſcernethe perfeion of the Morall Law; which light is 
not altogither ſo cleare, but ſuchas in ſomemealure rather 
reprehendsvices,than fully informes us concerning Duties? 
Sothen the Religionas well Moral as Myſtical depends up- 
on Divine Revelation. | SHREK. 
V. Doftis < Thewſe, notwithſtanding, of Humane Reaſon in matters: 
OOeun) ſpirituall, is, without queſtion, manifold,very ſpacious, and 
Politiz1.3. generall; and it is not for nothing that che Apoſtle calls Re- 
pl doo *: ligion, our reaſonable ſervice of God, Let it be remembred 
Ix. thatthe ſhadowes and Figures of the old Law, were full 
Row-x11. of Reaſon and fignification, much differing from the cere- 
monies of Idolatry and magique, which were ſurde and 
mute; oftentimes inſtructing nothing, no not ſo much as 
infinuating any thing. The Chriſtian Faith eſpecially,as in all 
things, ſointhis is eminent,and deſerves highly to be magnified, 
that it holds a golden Mediocrity touching the uſe of Reaſon and 
Diſputation, which isthe ofpring of Reaſon, between the Law of 
the Heathen andthe Law of Mahomet which haye imbracedthe 
two extremes; for the Religion of the Heathen, had no con- 
{tant beliefe or confe[sion; on the contrary in the Religion 
of Mahomet , all Diſputation was interdicted : ſo as one 
haththe very face of wandring and mulcifarious error; the 
other of cunning and cautelous impoſture; whereas the Ho- 
ly Chriſtian Faith doth both admit and reject Diſputation, 
bur according to due bounds. 

6 Thewuſeof bumane Reaſonin matter pertaining to Reli- 
gion is of twolorts; the one in the explication and conception 
of the Myſtery. the other in Illations and Juferences derived 
fFromthence. As touching the Explication of MySteries, we ſec 
that God vouchſafeth to deſcend tothe weaknefle of our 
capacity,lo expreſsing and unfolding his MySeries as they 

may 
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may belt be comprehended by us;and inoculating as it were, 
his Revelations, upon the Conceptions and Notions of our Rea- 
ſon, and ſo applying hu inſpirations to open our underſtanding, 
as the forme of the kay u fitted to the ward of the lock, In 
which reſpe&t notwithſtanding, we ought not to be 
wanting to our ſelves; for ſeeing God himlelte makes uſe 
of the faculty and function of Reaſon in his Illuminations, 
we oughtalloevery way toimploy and improve theſame, 
whereby we may become more capeable to receive and 
draw inſ{uch holy Myſteries: with this caution, that the 
mind for its Module be dilated to the amplitude of the 
Myſteries;and not the myſteries be ſtreightned and girt in- 
tothe narrow compalle of the Mind. 

$ As for Iliations we ought tro know thatthere is al- 
lowed us aſe of Reaſon and Argument, in regard of My- 
ſteries, ſecondary and Reſpective; not Primitive and Ab- 
{oluce: for after the Articles and Principles of Religion, are 
placed in their ſeats, ſo as they ſtand altogether exempr. 
fromthe examination of Reaſos, it is then indeed permit- 
red unto us to make derivations & inferences from them, 
according to the Analogie of them. Jn things Naturalthis 
holds not; for both the Principles are liableco examinati- 
on, by JuduttionI mean, thoe not by Syllogiſme, and the 
fame Principles haveno repugnancy with Reaſou,bur thac 
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the firſt and midle Propoſitions, may bederived fromthe 


ſame fountaine. But itis otherwiſe in the Dof&rine of. 'Re- 
ligion, wherethe firſt propoſitions are their own ſuppors- 
ters and ſ{ubſiſtentby themlelves; and again, they are nor 
regulate by that Reaſon, which interreth conſequent pro- 
poſitions. Not holdeth this in Religios alone, buralſo in 
other Sciences both of greater and (maller nature; namely 
IV here the Primarie Propofitions are Placita not Poſita, be- 
cauſe in theſe allo the uſe of Reaſon cannor be ablolute. For 
inſtance we ſee in Games, 4s Cheſſe, or the like, that the firſt 
Draughts and Lawes ofthe Play are meerely poſitive Q& ad pla- 
citum, which muſt abſolutely be accepted and not difputed; but 
that thereupon you may winthe Game, and with the beſt ad van- 
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tage manage your play, u a thing artificial and Rational. So 
itis likewiſe in Humane Lavves, wherem there be ma- 
ny Maximes (as they ſtile chem) that is, meere Placita Ju- 
ris, grounded more #pon Amhbority than Reaſon , neither 
come they into diſceptation: but what is mo8F juſt, not 
ablolutely but relatively, (thatis from the Analogie of theſe 
maximes) thatindeed is Rational,and affords a largefield of 
Diſpuration. Such therefore is that ſecondary Reaſon,which 
hath place inſacred Theologie that is> which is grounded 

upon the Placits of God. 
$ Andas there is a double uſe of humane Reaſon in mat- 
ters Divine, ſo in the ſame uſe there is a double exceſle, the 
one where there is made a more curiou enquiry into the manner 
of the Myſtery than is beſeeming. the other when equall Antho- 
rity is attributed to Derivations, which isto "Principles. For 
both he , may ſeem tobe Nicodemw Diſciple , who perti- 
Toan. 111, Naciouſly enquires How can a man be borne when be ts old? 
and he in no wiſe can be accounted Pauls Diſciple, which 
«.Cor,y1x, M4y not ſometimes interlace his inſtrutions with Ego 
nou Dominw, or that, According to my Tudgement, for to ma- 
ny [Nations that ſtile is well applied: wherefore to my un- 
derſtanding it would be a wholſome and very prohrable 
courſe; if there were a ſober anddiligent TraQtate compi- 
led, which as a kind of Divine Dialefique might give di- 
rections, concerning the true limits and uſe of Reaſon in mat- 
ters Diypine, which would be a kind of Opiate Medicine, 
not only to quiet and lay aſleepe the vanity of Aery fpeculations, 
wherewith the Schooles ſometime labour; but likewiſe not alitle 
calme and mitigate the furies andrage of Controver fies, which 
raiſe fideings and fattions in the Church. A Treatiſe of this 
nature ve {et downe as Deficient, and terme it SOPHRON 

2. ortheright uſe of Humane Reaſon in matters Divine. 

IRENE- 1H Itimports exceedinglythe Peace of the Church, that 
<a, | ny che League of Chriſtians , preſcribed by our Saviour in 
unicatisin thoſe rwo clauſes which ſeem ro croffe one the other, 
Eivitate were well and clearely expounded; whereof the one de- 
Lucc.1x, finesthus, He that is not with ws is againſt wthe other thus, 
He 
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He that is not againſt w is with us. From thoſe two ſeverall Luc-xt. 
aſſertions it plainly appears that there are ſome Articles 
wherein whoſoever diſſenteth,is to be held at not comprehended 

in the league: and there are other Articles, wberein a man may 
diſſent,and yetthe league be kept entire. For the bounds of 
Chriftiar-community are ſet downe, ne Faith, one Bap- Epheſ. tv 
tiſme; and not, one Rite, one Opinion. We ſee likewiſethe 

Coat of our Saviour was entire without ſeame; but the gar- Ioan.xirx; 
ment of the Church was of divers Colours. The Chaffe muſt pj, ry, 
be ſeverd from the corne in theeare; but the Tares may | 
not preſently be pull'd up from the Corne in the Field, 

When Moſes ſaw an Egyprian hghting with an Iſraelites 

he did not ſay, why ftrive you? but drew his {word and 

flew che Egyptian, but when he ſaw two l{raclices fight, 
though it could not poſsible be that both parties had a 

juſt cauſe; yethethus beſpeaks them both , You are Bre- Exod. ut: 
thren,why ſtrive you? Wherefore if theſe things be well ob- 

ſerved, itwill be found a matter of great moment and uſe 

co define what, and of what latitude thoſe points are; 
which diſcorporate men fromthe body of the Church) 

and caft them out and quite cafſeere them fromthe com- 
munion and fellowſhip of the faithfull. And if any think 
tharthis hath bin done now long agoe, ler him ſeriouſly 
conſider with what ſ{yncerity,and moderation the ſame 

hach bin perform'd. Inthe mean ſpaceit is very likely, 

thathe that makes mention of Peace, ſhall bear away thar 
anſwer Jehu gaveto the Meſſengers, Is tt Ptacs Tehu? rReg- tt: 
What haſt thou to doe with PEACE? twrne and follow me . Peace 

is notthe marter that many ſeek after, but Parties and fide- 

ing: Notwithſtanding we thought good to ſer downe a- 
monegſt De #1c1ENTs as a whollome and profitable work 

a Treatiſe rouching THE DpeGREEs of UniTY IN 

THs CITTY oF Gop. | *% 

I1i Secingthe Parts of ſacred Scripture touching the TIRES 
Infirmation of Theology, are ſuch and fo great; let us ſpeci- gyp "ant 
ally conſider the Interpretationthereof; nor doe we here five Em: 
ſpeak of the Authority of interpretateing them , which is Rorkbors- 
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eſtabliſhr by the conſent of the Churchs bur of the manner 


of I nterpreting. This is of rwo lorts, Methodicall, and So- 
lutezor atlarge: forthis divine water, which infinitely ex- 
cells that of Tacobs well, is drawn forth and deliverdd much 
afrerthe ſame manner as Naturall waters uſe to be out of 
wells; for thele atthe firſt draught are either receiy'd .intg 


' Ciſternes, and ſo may be.convayed and diriv'd by many. 
_ Pjpes for publique and private ule; or 1s, powred forth im 


mediatly in Buckets and veſiclls, to be ugd out of hands 
as occaſion requires. . 

''$ Now this former Methodicall manner hath ar lengch 
brought forth unto us Scholaſticall Theologie, whereby Di- 
vinity hath bin colle&ted into an Art, as into a Ciſt-rne, and 
the ſtreames of Axioms and Pofitions, diſtributed trom 
thence intoall parts. , 

$ Burin/olute Manner of Interpreting, twoextreams in 
texvene; the one preſuppoſeth ſuch a perfettion in Scriptures, 
as that all Philoſophie ought to befetcht and dirivd from thoſe 
ſacred fountains, a if all other Philoſophy were an unballowed 
aud Heatheniſhthing. This diſtemperature hath prevaild 
eſpecially inthe Schoole of *Paracelſus, and ſome others; 
the ſource and ſpring whereof flowed from the Rabbing 
and Cabaliſts. But theſe men have not attain'd their pur- 
pole; nor doethey give honour (as they pretend) to Scrip- 
tures, but rather embaſe and diſtaine them. For to ſeeke a 
materiate Heaven, and Earth inthe word of God, where- 


Mar. xx1v- of it is (aid Heaven and Barth ſhall paſſe, but my word ſhall 


not paſſes is indeed to purſue Temporarie things amongſt 
eternall for astoſeek Divinity in Philoſophy is as if you would 
ſeek the living amongſt the Dead, lo on the other ſide to ſeek 
Philoſophy in Divinity, is all one 6s 30 ſeek the Dead amongſt 
the living. 
$ The other manner of Juterpreting, which we fet 
downeasancxcelle, ſeems at firſt ſight ſober and chaſt, 


- yet notwithſtanding it both diſhonoureth Scriptares, and 


15A great prejudice and detrimentto the Church, and it is 
to.ſpeak in a word, when Divinely-infpir d Scriptures are 
expounded 
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expounded after the ſame manner that bumane writings are. 
For it muſt be remembred, that there are rwo points 
known to God the Author of Scripture, which mans na- 
ture cannot comprehend, that is, The ſecrets of the Heart; 
aud the ſucceſsion of times. Wherefore leeing the Precepts 
and Dicares of Scriptures were written and direfted tothe 
Heart and Thoughts of men, and comprehend the viciſsi- 
rudes of all Ages, withan eternall and certain fore-ſight of 
all Hereſies, Contradifions, differing and mutable eſtares 
ofthe Churchyas well in generall,as of the Elect in ſpeci- 
all; they areto be interpreted according to the Laticude 
and the proper ſenſe of the place, and reſpeCtively toward 
that prelent occaſion whereupon the words were utter'd, 
or in preciſe congruity from the Context of the precedent 
and ſubſequent words; or in contemplation of the prin- 
cipall {cope of the place, bur ſo aswe conceive them to 
comprehend, not only totally or collectively, but diftri- 
butiyely,eyen in clauſes and in every wordainfinite ſprings 
and ſtreams of Doctrine to water every part of the 
Church and the ſpirits of the Faithfull. For ir hath bin 
excellently obſerved that the Anſwers of our Saviour, to 
many of the queſtions which were propounded to him, 
ſecm notto the purpole but as ir were, impertinent to the 
ſtate of the queſtion demanded. 'The Reaſons hereof are 
two: the onexthat being he knew the thoughts of thoſe 
that propounded the Queſtions, not from their words, as 
we menuſeto doe, but immediatly and of himſelfe, he 
made anſwer to their thoughts not totheir words. The other 
Reaſon is, that he ſpak not only to them that were then 
preſent, butto us allo who now live, and tomen of every 
Age and place to whom the Goſpell ſhould be preacht: 
which [enſein many places ot Scripture muſt take place. 
| <$ Thele thus briefely touchr and fore.taſted, come 
we now to that Treatiſe which we report as Deficient. 
There are found indeed amongſt Theologicall writings to0 
many books of Controverſies, an infinite maſle of that Divi- 
nity which we call Poſitive, as Common-places, Particular 
| OQoo } Treatiſes 
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Treatiſes; Caſes of ( jonſcience; Sermons; Homilies, and many 
Prolix Commentaries upon the ©Books of Scripture: but the 
Forme of writing Deficient is this, namely a ſurcint? and 
ſound ( olleftion, and that with judgement, of Annotations and 
obſervations upon particular Texts of Scripture, not dilateing 
into comm-n-places,or chaſeing after ( ontroverfies,orreduceing 
them into method of Art: but which be altogither ſcatterd and 
Naturall, athing indeed now and then expreſt in more 
learned Sermons, which for moſt part vaniſh; but which 
as yet» isnot colle&ted into Books that ſhould be tranſmit- 
ted toPoſterity Certainly as wines which at firſt preſsing. 
run gently, yeeld a more pleaſant taft, than thoſe where 
the wine-preſle is hard wrought, becauſe thole ſome- 
whatreliſh of the ſtone and skinne of the Grape; ſo thoſe 
obſervations are moſt whollome and {weet, which flow 
from Scriptures gently expreſt, and naturally expounded, 
and arenot wrelted or drawn aſide to common-places or 
Controverſies, ſuch a Treatiſe we will name The Ema- 
nations of Scripture. 
$ Thus have we made as it were, a ſmall Gl2be of the 
Tntelleftuall world, as faichfully as we could, rogither with 
adeſignation and deſcription of thoſe 'parts which I find 
not conſtantly occupate,or not well converted by the In- 
<« Juſtry and labours of men. In which work if I have any 
*© wherereceded from the opinion of the Ancicnts, I deſire 
"chat Poſterity would ſo judge of my intentions, as that 
* this was done with a mind of further Progreſ#on, and Pro- 
© ficience in melius, and not out of a humour of Junovation,or 
« Tranſmigration # alius : for I could not be true and 
's conſtant to my ſelfe, or the Argument which I have in 
* hand, if I had not reſolvedly determin'd, To adde to the in- 
« yentions of others,ſo farre as I was able. And I amas willing, 
* and as ſyncerely wiſh thar later ages may goe beyond me 
« hereafter,as I have endeavourd to goe beyond others now. 
« And how faithfully I have dealr inchis Buſineſſe may ap- 
** peare eve by thiszthat I havepropounded my opinions eve- 
*ry where naked & unarm d, nor ſecking to prejudicare the 
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Liberty of others by the pugnacity of confutations. For © 
inany thing which | haye well ſetdowae, [ amin good << 
hope thatit will come ſo to paſſe, thar if inthe firſt reading *« 
a ſcruple or objeftionbe mov'd, inthe ſecond reading an < 
anſwer will be ready made; and in thoſe things wherein *« 
[have chanc't to erre, I am ſure I have not prejudiced the <* 
right by litigious arguments, which commonly are of this « 
nature»that they procure Authority to error,and derogate from 
Good inventions; for from Dubitation Error acquires Honour, & 
Truth ſuffers repulſe. And now [callto mind an Anſwer<* 
ThemiStocles made, who, when an Ambaſſador in a ſet <« 

ſpeech had boaſted great matters of a ſmall Village, takes .. 

him up thus, Friend your words would require a Citty. Surely © gy ” 
I ſuppole ir may be juſtly obje&tedro me, that my words re-©* 
quire an Age, a whole Age perchance to prove them, and<« 
many Apes to pertetthem. Notwithſtanding ſecing the < 
greateſt matters are owing unto their Principles it is 
enough to me that have Sowen unto Poſterity and the im-< 
mortall God, whole divine Majeſty I humbly implore*© 
through his ſonne and our Saviour, that he would vouch- © 
ſafe gratiouſly to accepttheſe and ſuch like ſacrifices <& 
of Humane wnderſianding ſeaſond with Re b 
ligion as with ſalt , and incenſed e 

to his Glory. 
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call Hiſtory. Cap.2. SefF.4. |rall Axioms of Sciences. 
| Cap 1. Sett.z. 


» Hisrorta InpucTivas» 
Naturall Hiſtory for the 
building up of Philoſophy. 


Cap 3, Sect t. 


» OcuLus PoOLY$EMIs 


Or the Hiſtory of Learning 
from age to age.C. 4.Sef?. 1. 


+ . HisTokla ap PxroO- 


PHETIAS, The Hiſtory of 
Prophely. C.11.9e6t.2. 


' 


&* ASTRONOMIA Vava, 
Living Aſtronomy Cap. 4. 
Seft.3.9 1. 


* ASTROLOGIA SANA, 
Sound Aſtrologie. Cap. 4. 
Sect.3.42. 


* PRoBLEMEs. Naturall, 
a continuation thereof, Cap. 
4. Sett.. 


| Ppp Placites 


——— 


» PrLracitts Of ancient 
Philoſophers. Cap. 4. Seft. 5. 


$ 1. 


* FormMz RERuM: Apart 
of Metaphyſique of the 
Formes of things. Cap. 4- 
Set.6. 


*% MacGla NaTuRAL1S 
Or the letting of FokMEs 
on work Cap.5.S.1.4.1. 


% TxNvENTAaRIM Oprpum 
HumanaRum, An Inven- 


cary of che Eſtate of Man. 
{;ap.5. SeFt.2. 


 CaraLocGus Pory- 
CHRESTORUMs a Catalogue 
of Things of multifarious 
uſeand Application. (,ap. 5: 
Secb. 2.4. 1, 


LIB. IV. 


# Trumen HoMiNis, 
or of the SuMMiT1Es and 
higheſt pitch of Humane 
Nature, Cap.1. SefF.z.h.2. 


% PrySIOGNOMIA CoR- 
PORIS 1N MoTu, aPhy- 
ficall dilcavery of the Body 
upon Motion. (ap. 1. Set, 
3. J+ 1. 


A Catalogue of Dehicients 


| 


* NARRATIONES Me. 
DICINALES, Medicinal Re- 
ports, or Hiſtoricall obſer. 
vations in Phyſ1que. Cap.2. 
Selt.3.4.1, 


4% ANATOMIA ComMPa- 
RATA, Comparative Anato- 
my. Cap. 2.Sef.3.4.2. 


—_— 


% MorBI INSANABILEsS, 
Of the curing of Diſeaſes 


counted incurable. Cap. 2. 
Sect. 2.4.5. 


+ Deg EuTHaNasla e&x- 


teriore, Of a faire and eaſy 
outward paſſage out of life. 
Cap.2.Seft.z.%. 6. 


%» Of AuTyenTiQuse and 
approved Medicines. Cap.2. 


SeB&.3.4. 7. 


% ARTIFICIALL Imitati- 
on of Naturall Bathes. C. 2. 
Seft.3.4. 8. 


# FiLumM MepicinaLE, 
An orderly courſe and ſe- 
quele in Phyſique, (ap. 2. 
$.3.9.9. 


» ProLONGATION of the 
{pare or courſe of lite. C.2. 
Sect. 4. 


Ot 


—_——__c A. 
M—— 


——c —_— 


A (Catalogue of Deficients. 


;- Of che lubſtance of the 


Seufible, or meerely produ- 
ted Soule, Cap. 3. Sect.1. 


x Ofthe impulſion ofthe 
Spiritin voluntary Motion. 


Cap.z. Set.3.4.1. 


+ Of the Difference be- 
tween Perception & SeEnce. 


(,ap.3- Set... 3. 


*%* Rapix PERSPECTI1- 
ve, Theoriginall of the Per- 
ſpeftives, or of the Forme of 
light. Cap.3. Sett. 3. $. 4. 


——C err— I—_  ——_—_— 


— _— <—— - — 


—— 


LIB. 


% VEeNaTIO Pais, Or 


Literate eXPETIENCE. Cap. 2 
Seft.1. $. 1-2. 


*# OkrRGanum Novun, 
Or true Directions for the 
Interpretation of Nature. 
Cap.2. Sect. wt. 

+ Toricx PARTICULA- 
RES» Or Places of Invention, 
appropriate to Particular 
{ubjects and ſciences. Cap.z. 
Seft.2.y 1. 


* ELENCHus IpoLorum, 
Sophiſme-Images  impoled 
apon the underftanding 


| from the nature of Man, 
Generall, Particular , or 


Communicative. (/ap. 4- 
Sett.3. 


ANaloGrit Or De- 
MONSTRATIONS according 


to the nature of the ſubject. 
Cap.4. Sett. 4. 


_ ———_—— — — 


—_—_— ' ———— 


Ppp 2 


LIB. VL 


| * NorTEes Or Imvrts- 
| $1ons OF ThinGs, from 
Congruity, or from ad Pla- 
| citum.(,ap.1. Sett, 1.4.2. 


% A PHILOSOPHICALL 
| GRAMMAR Orthe Analogy 


| between words & Things. 
| Cap.1. Sect.2,4.1. 


| + "TxrapitiIo LaMmPADIS 
Or the Method deliver d un- 
to the ſonnes of Wiſdome. 
Cap. 2. Sett.1.4.1. 


* Or Tres Wispom Or 
PRIVATE SPEECH; Or re- 
ſpective Deliveries of a 
mans ſelfe. (/ap.3. Se&.1.4.1, 


% Tre CorLouxrs of Good 
and Evill in apparance, {im- 
ple and compar'd. (ap. 3. 
Sect. 2. $. 1. 


ANTYT- 


— 


— 


A Catalogue of Deticients 


* ANTITHETA RERUMs: 
rheContre-politio of things. | 
Cap.z.Sett .3. 

| 
%* Formurz MiNoREs, | 
lefler formes or {tiles of | 
ſpeech. (,ap.3. Seft.4. 
| 


CN Eg A A — - - —— —_ ————_——— CO —_—— 


LIB. VII. 


— — — —— <— — — > --— 


| 


Contriver of Fortune, or the 
courle of life for advance- 
ment. Cap.z.Sect.1. 


+ CoNnsuL PALUDATUS; 
Or the Art of enlarging the 
bounds of a Kingdome or 
State. Cap.3. Sect.1. 


IpzA JusTITt# U N1- 


' VERSAL1sS; or the Fountains 


&  SATYRA  SER1A, or of | 
the ſubtile Reaches,Caurels, 
and impoſtures in profelsi- | 
ons. Cap.2. Seet.z.y.3. 


& GEorkGica Animi, 
the culture of the mind Cap. 
J. Sect.1. 


——_—A. 


LIB. VL 


+ AMANUENsS1S ViTtz, 
or of Sparſed Occafions. ( ap. 
2. Sect.1.4 1. 


* FazerR ForTuna, the 


of Law. Cap.3.Seft.2. 


LIB. 1X 


* SOPHRON;Or of the right 
uſe of Humane Reaſon in 
matters Divine. Cap.1.S.1. 


% IrExxus, Orof the de- 


grees of Uniry in the Citty 
of God. Cap.1.Set.1. 


% UrxkEs CCOLESTES; or 
the Emanations of SS. 
Scriptures.Cap.1.SetZ.z. 


SOOT ID 


xenon nei oo ve ripen ens 
T'H E 
SCRIPTURES ILLUSTRATED 
OR ALLBORD. 
G E N, DEUT. 
Cap Verſ Pag. | Cap Ver, | Pag. 
— —_ AATCERt _—_ —_ _ —_ 
I I GC 41 | 12 I'6 183 
I 2 215 
I - 3 42 ” m_—_— 
I 9 &c. IGT I REG 
T £9) | 207 20 34 TI 
! 27 137 : 
2 7 IGI Or Np go 
2 7 206 | Il. REG 
- 3-4 29 p 
3 5 362 - 29 37T 
3 19 2I1 5 
3 I9 260 4 K+ 
2 22 II2 Y 
4 2 43 ne —_— 
4 wy bl. IV. REG. 
# Ra "4; , _ hits 
18 10 468 RE TOR. 
45 3 r5 
49 9 447 | ESTH 
EE 6 7 99 
EXOD |= IT 
; [ 278 IOB 
7 ho 75 | 
24 18 339 [ 7, .# Fe. 
—- = 9 $ 
LB Y:LTs 26 7 44 


I 2 I3e 


The Fudex of SS. Scriptures. 


<—. Se nl 


Cap Verſ. Pag. 
28 I &C, 45 | 
38 31 44 
PSAL. 
7 4 422 
6 3 137 
I9 I.&C, 47 
19 I I16 
I9 7 469 
G2 IO 334 
90 4 I ©2 
I16 2 bf 339 
123 2 333 
145 2 362 
nes ak 
PROV TOs 
a 12 164 
4 23 333 
G6 "ib 258 
6 I 397 | 
6 I-I 375 
9 7 376 | 
9 9 395 
I0 x 376 
10 7 96 | 
IO 7 277 
08 29 377 
12 10 382 
14 6 350 | 
I4 23 392 
IS Z 372 
I5 13 340 | 
I5 I9 339 
17, 2 375 
I7 9 392 
I8 2 22 
18 2 33© 
18 17 385 
20 5 4.02 
20 14 284 
20 27 6 
223 * 13 76 
22 24 391. 


— — ee... A EE. 


Cap. Verſ, Pag. 
22 29 387 
23 23 19 
"Y r 45 
25 £ IS 
25 2 23 
25 3 405 
25 26 39T 
*/ 393 
27 - 6 40 
27. Iz 394 
27 14 396 
*7 I9 397 
28 3 290 
28 29 19 
28 ZI 389 
29 BS 380 
29 2 374 
29 It 383 
29 x12 38x 
29 ET 386 
ECCLES. 
I 8 6 
iS 10 59 
L 18 5 
| 2 5 188 
2 II 6 
3 IT I63 
3 I4 133 
4 I5 337 
2 I4 388 
= Y 379 
I© A 384. 
10 Io 68 
I: 4 369 
12 II 56 
I'S. IZz 5 
ISAIAS. 
| I4 14 


362 
IEREM. 


a= <> wy Gu 


The Index of SS. Scriptures. 


— —— — _—— —— 4 


Cap. Verl, Pag. 
IEREM. 
6 6 35 
EZECH 
29 3 399 
D A N. 
I2 4 Ion 
IOEL. 
2 28 20 
HABAC, 
« I6 295 
I I6 399 


Cap. Verſ, Pag. 
ACT. 

2 2 4.5 

7 22 43 

TS: 

9 3 33S 

1 12 I 470 
L CUK 

1 2 I4 103 

W:: U 5 

8 I 7 

| 13 I2 471 
IL. COR. 

2 IL I39 


a as. 4 * 


EPHES. 
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206288528 yi 434A 


THE INDEX OF HUMANE AUTHORS 
CENSURED PRAISED CITED. 


A 


Sop, Fab, P. 30+ 33. 70» 
228.288.298.299. 
Agel. N.A.252.291-» 
Agrippa. p. 188, 
Alcoran. Azoara.s. Pp. 470+ 
Alhazen. p.135- 
Ariſtoteles.p.33.34-38-81-133- 
159.160.165.166, 172+ 182, 
185.187. 199+-218.221+238- 
246. 248. 252. 258. 292. 
334+ 336+ 35%. 357+ 358s 
:""JONe 
'Avicen,P.134- 


B 
Bacon. p.55-122.123.249.251, 
Boetius.p.134» (428. 
| I ren IEIRIIT pany conan nr SY Rr—r——_— | 
EC 
Campanella.p.213. 


J. Capitol. p. 57. 

Cardan. P. 2154420 

Celſus Med.p.194-221. 

Ciccro.p. 21.39. 55. 70. 104. 
I64-178.180.222.224., 225. | 
238.250.262.280.287, 295. 


348-349-352+359-368. 371. 
ib. 299, 403. 406, 4L3+ 414+ 
4.29 432+ 

Claud. p.iro. 

De Comines. p. 381. 

Crollius.p.217. 


PC 4 


_ 


D 
Demoſt. p.21, 238. 290. 292+ 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| 334-494-415, 418. 
P, Diaconas. P. 46. 


Dion. p.48. $5 51.277 +423« 
Dion. Areop.P.42. 
Donius.p.208. 


L — — 
—  ————. 
CY 


ht. commited — —— 


E 


Epict. p. 60.290,340.407.419. 
Epiphan. p.250. 

| Euclid P.133+ 247. 

Eurip. p. 126. 


F 


Florus. Þ.35 1s 
Flud, P» I 86. 


[VERY 


G 
Gilbert. p.115. 243. 
[2 


— c_—_— — 


H 


Herodian.p.48.123. 

Herodor. | P-120. 259. 

Heſtod. p. 292. 
Hipp.P.134-182.233.351- 

Hiſt, Ger. p.180. 

Hiſt.Hen. 7h, p.428. 
Homer.p.9.109.113.128. 186; 
Hooker. p.470. 

Horat. p.32.221.274+-2844294. 


404.42 p 4 . 


L —— 


—— — 


I 
Tac.R.p. 73. $2. 95. 182. 348. 


349-b. 


Qqq lambl. 


—  ———— 


— - —- ———I— a RX - 


fr COON UY 


ED 


The Jndex of Humane Authors,& "A 


—_——_— 


—— 


Iambl. p. 338+ Plaut.p.353-399- 

P. Iud.p.18. Plin.ſea.50.80.96.222, 

Iul. p.46. Plin,jun.p.34 9,361. 

luven.p.346.361. 403» Plaut, p.24+34- 53+ 54+ 56. 99. 
CARTE Ingo 283.296.338.351. 351.365. 

UTNDINC T 366. 375-389. 400. 413, ib. 

421-425.426.1b,427,469. 
Laert. p.,25+83- - . n 


Livius. Þ. 18. 36. 70.251-257- 
368.430. 

Lucan.P142+ 

Lucian.p-24- 

Lucret. p.63.105.195+-239-» 


Lullius.p. 278. 


aaa 


M 


; | 
Mach. diſcors ſopra Liv. lib. 1- | 


Cap.10, 

Machia.p.18.133.359-359-386 
389.398.415+-417+4204426, 

Mart,Ep.p.95.116.263. | 

Meteran.p, x80. 

Mori vit. Pe. 181. 

Mount. p. 407. 


= 


Nonn.p.126, 


PE 
CC—_ 


—— 


_—_—_— 


CCA 


O 


Orpheus.p.126. | 
Ovid.p.40.59-64.110-123-126, 
187.190.21$.221.281.397- 


412. 


—— 


ÞP 

Pancirol.p.2224230. 

Paracel.p.140.186.211,250. 

Pauſan. p. 120. 

Perſ.p.222. 

Philoſt.p.4.9,180. 

Pind.Pp.179.354. 366, 
latin.p.13- | 

Plato.p.2,43-49-111.163. 164: 

178.180.185.221: 239, 247» 


— 
Le es 


251.261,2804345,401, | 


Q_ 
Quint.p.31.r80, 


R 


Ramus.p.276. 
Renovard.p. I2I,127, 


—— Qam——__ m y 
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- 


S 
Saluſt.p49.41.210.256. 


Sands.P.119.12 I,127. 
Selden.p.4.32. 


W_ — —_—y 


| SENECC,P.15+23+36:53+ I13s 178. 


219-247-300-3344/336+ 343: 
351. 
Socrat.p.$3. 


SPatrt.P.25. 

Strab.p.120. 

SUECtON.P.50.56.180.195, 260; 
2904399+400.414- 


T 
Tactr.p.2.65.123.180+329.354 
f0r 303 204-283-403. 
10.404.406.408.410.414.1 
Teleſ.p.208, coy | 


'v __ 

A. Vit.p.51. 
Virg.p.11.60.76.95.I116. 166, 
174.187.188.10.244+-221.ib, 


222.ib.283.290.1b.335.344- 
362.3994402,421.426.428. 


— —— - - pnen——_ 


Z 


Zenoph.p.57.180. 36I., 
Zephil. p.61. 


_ 
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ERRATA. 


* He corre&ion of Textual Erroys (Courteous Reader) is a work of time, 
and that hath taken wing. The more faults thou findeſt, the larger 
field is preſented to thy Famanie to practiſe in. Be indulgent 1n thy 

cenſure, and remember that Error, whether Manualor Mental, isan inhe- 
ritance, deſcending uponus, from the firſt of onr Race, What he ſaid of men, 
may be ſaid of Books, 
----Vitzs nullus fine naſcitur, optimns ille eff 
us minimss urgetur, --<-= 


MARGINAL CORRECTIONS, 


Ag. 18. for Del, Hiſt. Fior. read. Diſcors ſopra Liv. pag. 40. for Pal. 14t. 

read Prov.27.p, $1: * Errores Naturz,&c. p. 82. * Vincula Naturz, &c. 
p-85-* Hiſtoria Indu&. p.87. Oculus Polyph. p.109.* Sapientia veterum. p. 
x 32.* Philoſophia prima. p.150. * Aftrologia viva. * Aſrologia ſana, p. 185. 
* Problemata Naturalia. p. 159. * Placita Philof. The ſtarre in the margent 
points to the laps and to the recovery. Where thou meetelt with Vid.Digrefl. 
pag.146. 241 ,8&c.deleater, for the Interpreters Digreſlions are not publiſh, 
p.470, nad Alcoran Azoara. 5. | | 
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9e's 3 | - 
LECTORI ACADEMICO S. 


Zeha® Erte Philoſophia Naturalis omninm Scientia- 
= P rum nobilifiima eſt, Certiſlina ac ampliſiima, ut- 
PE, pote ſu9 ambitu Complettens volumen illud mag- 
F num & admiraudum Operum Dei ac Creatura- 
rum;eorumd varietatem, ( onſtantiam ac ornatum. CATALO- 
Gus vero iſte » qus Capita & ſumma Rerum (;ontinet, omninm 
qui unquam prodiere perfettiſsimus eſt, maxime ordinatus ac de- 
finitw : ad imaginem mundi compofitus ac Rerum; nou in- 
celle&tiis &) ſpeculationum, quarum non eſt ordo , numerw, 
tg, finis.CAT aLoGUs revera ad menſuram univerfs & experi- 
mentorumita accommodatis, ut naturam in natura qQUXTIAL, &- 
amd, in omnes ejus formas mutatam conſtringat , omneſ4, ejus 
ſtatus comprehendat;libertatem,errores,vincula,in ſpecicbus 
ſuis,in monſtris,in mechanicis. Den, Ine x eſt incompa- 
bilis, ac ſummo judicto elaboratu. Ad ſylvam & ſuppelleftilem 
Hiftoriarum Naturalium Colligendammwllus uberior,adsfic colle- 
tam,in locos (om. &) proprias claſſes digerendam, nullus Con- 
cinnior,ad, fic digeStam, memeriter retinendam , nullus ef fica- 
cior unquam extitit; vel humago ingento ac indiiſtria excogi- 
zari poteſþ.Interpres fic cogitavit*quodJuventuti Academicz 
ac veritatis amantibus notum fieri, ipſorum intereſſe putavit. 
Erunt fortaſsis Pedarit Senatores, quizmodernis methodis ad(u- 
eti aliam ſententiamferent, atque ferant aliam ; Sedjuſtifica- 
ta eſt ſapientia a filiis ſuis 


—_— 


CRRERTRERRREODERELD 
 _CAFAaALOGUNWNS 


MH 15:2 0K 14: 0:'M 
PARTICY L ARVM. 


ſecundum Capita. 


) Iſtorja Celeſtium, five Aſtronomica, 

P 2 Hiſtoriaconfigurationis Cceli & partium cjus, versus 
A 1Icrram & partes ejus; five Coſmographica. 

, 3 Hiſtoria Cometarum, 

& 4 Hiſtoria Meteororum ignitorum. 

G 5 Hiſtoria Fulgurum, Fluminum, Tonitruum, & Corufs 


cationum. 


6 Hiltoria Ventorum!, & Flatuum repentinorum, & Vndulationum Aeris. 

7 Hiſtoria Fridum. 

8 Hiftoria Nnbium,, proat @@perne confſpiciuntur. 

9 Hiſtoria Expanfionjs Cceralez , Crepuſculi, plurium Solium, plurium Lu- 
narum, Halonum , Colorum variorum Solis & Iunz; atq; omnis varic- 
tatis Cceleſtium ad aſpeRuin, quz fit ratione Mediz 

10 Hiſtoria Pluyjarum Ordinariarum , Procelloſarum, 8& Prodigioſarum; cti- 
am Cataracarum (quas vocant) Cceli, & fimilinm, 

11 Hiſtoria Grandims, Nivis, Gelu, Pruinz, Nebule, Roris, & ſimilium. 

72 Hiſtoria omnium aliorum Cadentium five Defcendentium cx alto, & ſu- 

perne generatorum. 

: 3 Hiſtoria Sonituum in alto (fi mods fintaliqui) przter Tonitrua. 

14 Hiſtoria Aeris , in Toto, five in Configuratione Mundi 

i 5 Hiſtoria Tempeſtatum , five Temperamentorum Anni , tam ſecundum 
variationes Regionum, quam {ccundum accidentia Temporum, 8& pcerio- 
dos Annorum; Diluviorum, Fervorum, Siccitatum, & fimilium. 

16 Hiſtoria Terrx & Maris ; Figurz & Ambitus ipſorum, & Configumtionis 
ipſorum inter ſe, arq; ExperreQionts ipſorum in latum aut anguſtum; 
Inſularum Terrz in Mari,Sinuum Maris, & Lacuum falſorum in Terra, 
Iſthmorum, Promontorſorum. 

i 7 Hiſtoria Motnum (i qui fint) globi Terrz & Maris; & ex quibus Experi- 
mentis illi colligi poſlint. 

1 8 Hiſtoria Motuum majorum & Pertwrbationum in Terri & Mari; hnempe 
Terrz Motuum & Tremorum & Hiatuuin, Infularum de novo enaſcen- 
rium, Infularum flu&uantium, Abruptionum Terrarum per ingrefium 
Maris, Invaſionum & Illuvionum, & contra Deſertionum Maris; Erupt- 
onum ignium &terrs, Eruptionum ſubitanearam Aquarum e Terra, & i1- 
milium. 

5 9 Hiſtoria Geographica Naturalis , Monrum, Vallium, Sylvarum, Planitic- 


rum, Arenarum, Paludum, Lacuum, Fluviorum, Torrentium, Fontium. . 


& omnis diverſitatis ſcaturiginis ipforum, & fainilium: miſſis Genrjbus, 


Krr 2 27 


— <> men nem Ono. 


Catalogus Hiſtoriarnm Particularium, 


——_—— 


_— 


2 1. Hiſtoria czterorum Accidentijum Maris; Salſuginis cjus, Colorum diver- 
ſorum, Profundiratis: 8& Rupium; Montium, & Valliam ſubmarinarum, 
& ({imilium. , 


F 


Sequuntnr Hiſtorie Maſſarum majorum, 


22, Iſtoria Flammez, & Ignitorum, 

23, Hiſtoria Aeris, in ſabſtantil, non in configuratione. 

24. Hiſtoria Aquz, in Subltanri2, non in Configuratione, 

235. Hiſtoria Terre & diverſitatis cjus, in Subſtantia,non in Configuratione. 


Sequuntur Hiſtorie Specierum, 


26. | © hk Metallorum perfetorum, Auri, Argenti; & Minerarum, Ve- 

narum, Marcafitara corundem: Operaria quoque in Mineris ipſorum, 

27. Hiſtoria Argenti Vivi. 

28. Hiſtoria Foſſilium; veluti Vitrioli, & Sulphuris, &Cc « 

29. Hiſtoria Gemmarum; veluti Adamantis, Rubini,&c. 

30. Hiſtoria Lapidum; ut Marmorie, Lapidis Lydii, Silicis, 8c. 

31. Hiſtoria Magnetis. | 

32. Hiſtoria Corporum Miſcellancoram, quz nec ſunt Foſlilia prorsus, nec 
Vegetabilia; ut Salium, Succini, Ambrz-griſez,&c. 

33. Hiſtoria Chymicacirca Meralla & Mineral. 

34. Hiſtoria Plantarum, Arborum, Fruticum, Herbarum: & Partjum carum, 
Ra4icum, Caulinm, Ligni , Foliorum, Florum, Fruftuum, Seminum, 
Lachrymarum,&c. , 

35. Hiſtoria Chymicacirca Vegetabilia, 

36. Hiſtoria Piſciam, & partium ac Generationis ipſorum, @-* 

37. Hiftorja Volatiliam, 8 Partium ac Generationis 1pſorum. 

38. Hiſtoria Quadrupeduni, & Partium ac Generations ipſorum. 

39. Hiſtoria Serpentum, Vermium, Muſcarum, & czterorum Inſeforum; & 
partum ac generationis iplorum. 

49. Hiſtoria Chymica circa eaquz ſumuntur ab Animalibus. 


Seqnuntar Hiſtoria Homins. 


AT 'H Iſtoria Figurz, & Membrorum externoram Hominis, Staturz, Com- 
pagis, Vultis,& Lincamentorum; eorumq; varietatis ſecundum Gen- 
tes & Climara, aur alias minores Differentias. 

42, Hiſtoria Phyſiognomica ſuper ipſa. | 

43. Hiſtoria Anatomica, five Membrorum internorum Hominis; & variectatis 
ipſorum, quatenus invenitur inips2 naturali Compage & Strucura, 8 

non tantum quoad Morbos & Accidentia prfternaturalia. 

44. Hiſtoria partium fimilarium Hominis ; ut Carnis, Oſfiums, Membrana- 

rum, &Cc. 

45. Hiſtoria Humorum in Homine; Sanguinis, Bilis, Spermatis, &c. 

46. Hiſtoria Excrementorum; Sputi, Vrinarum , Sudorum, Sedimentorum, 

Capillorum, Piloram, Rediviarum, Vnguium, & ſimilium, 

47. Hiltoria Facultatum; AttraRionis, Digeſtionis, Retentionis, Expulſionis, 
Sangaificationts, Aſſimilationis alimentorum zn membra, Yerſtonjs San» 
guinis & Floris cjus 11k$piritum, &c. 

4 8 Hiſtoria Motuum Naturalium & Involuntariorum; ut Motas Cordis, Mo- 


is 
Tus 


oe ſecuntdium (apita. 


© 


tis Pulſuum, Sternurationis, Motiis Pulmonum, Moriis Ere&ionis Vir- 

7X, &C. 

49. Hiſtoria Motuum mixtorum ex Naturalibug & voluntariis; veluti Reſpira- 
tionis, Tufſis, V rinationis, Sedis,&c, | 

50. Hiſtoria Motuam Voluntarjorum; ut Inſtrumentorum ad voces articulatas; 

- ut Motuum Oculorum, Linguz, Faucium, Manuum, Digitorum; Degius 
titionis,&Cc, 

51. Hiſtoria Somni & Inſomniorum, ; "= 

52, Hiſteriadiverforum Habituum Corporis; Pinguis, Macilentiz Complexio® 

”, - nm, (quas vocant, ) &c. 

5 3- Hiſtoria Generationis Hominum. 7 

54. Hiſtoria Conceptionis, Vivificationis, Geſtationis in ntero, Partiis,8cCc- 

55- Hiſtoria Alimentationis Hominis, atq; omnis Edalii & Potabilis, atq3 om- 
nis Diztz; & Varictatis ipſorum ſecundum Gentes aut minores diffe- 
rentias. 

56. Hiſtoria Augmentationis & Incrementi Corporis in Toto & Partibus 


iplius, 

$7- Hiſtoria Decurſfs Etatis; Infantiz, Pueritiz, Inventutis, SencAutis, Lon- 
gzvitatis, Brevitatis Vitz,& ſimilium,ſecundam Gentes & minores dit- 
fkcrentias, 

58: Hiſteria Vitz & Mortis. 

59. go ng Medicinalis Morborum, & Symptomatum & Signorum eorun<- 

em. | 

60. Hiſtoria Medicinalis, Curz, & Remediorum, & Liberationum a Morbis, 

61. Hiſtoria Medicinalis corum quz conſervant Carnes & Sanitatem. ; 

62, Hiſtoria Medicinalis corum quz pertinent ad Formam & Decus Corpo 


oY [1s, &C, y $ 

63.Hiſtoria Medictnalis corumquz corpusalterant, & pertinentad Regimen 
Alterativum. : 

64. Hiſtoria Pharmaco- polaris. 

65. Hiſtoria Chirurgica. 


66, Hiſtoria Chymica circa Medicinas. 
67. Hiſtoria Viſts & vilibilium, five Oprica, 
68. Hiſtoria Picturz, Sculproria, Plaſtica,&c. 
69. Hiſtoria Auditiis & Sonorum. 
70, Hiſtoria Muſica. 
71- HiſtoriaQlfaftiis, & Odorum. 
72, Hiſtoria Gulths & Saporum. - 
73. Hiſtoria Tactas, & ejus ObjeForum. 
74. Hiſtoria Jeneris, ut ſpeciei Tatts. *' 
75. Hiſtoria Dolorum corporeorum, ut ſpeciei Tatts. 
76, Hiltoria Voluptatis & Doloris in genere, | 
77. Hiſtoria Aﬀecuum; ut Irz, Amoris, Verectindiz, &c. : ; 
78, Hiſtoria-Facultarum Intetleualium; Cogitativz, Phantaſiz, Diſcurſils, 
, Memoriz &Cc. + 
99. Hiſtoria Divinationum Naturalium. | | 
80. Hiſtoria ignotionum, five Diacriſium occultarum Naturalium. «© _ 
$1. Hiſtoria Coquinariaz & Artium fubſcrvientium, veluti Macellaria, Avi= 


aria &c. 4 < 
82. Hiſtoria Piſtoria, & Paiiificiorum; & Artium ſubſervientium, ut Molendi- 
natia, &c.  - - 
83. Hiſtoria Vinaria. = 


$4, Hiſtoria Cellaria, & diverſorum generum Portus. 4 
he gnroge ; 


*% 
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Catalogus Hiſtoriarnm Particularium, 
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$5. Hiſtoria Bellariorum & ConfeRurarum. 
86. Hiſtoria Mellis. 
$87. Hiſtoria Sacchari, 
88. Hiſtoria LaRiciniorum, 
89. Hiſtoria Balncatoria, & V nguentaria. | : 
go. Hiſtoria Miſcellanea circa curam corporis; Tonſorum, Odorarorum, &c, 
91 , Hiſtoria Aurifabrilis, & Artium ſubſervientwum. 
92. Hiſtoria Lanificiorum, & Artium ſubſervientium. _ Ca 
93. Hiltoria Opificiorum & Serico & Bombyce, & Artium ſubſervientium, 
94. Hiſtoria Opificiorum ex Lino, Cannabio,Goſlipio, Setis, & aliis Filaceis; 8 
Artium ſubſervientium. 
95 Hiſtoria Plumificioram. ; 
96. Hiſtoria Textoria, & Artium ſubſervientium.- 
97. Hiſtoria TinQoria, hs 
98, Hiſtoria Coriaria, Aluraria; & Artium ſubſervientuum. 
99. Hiſtoria Culcitraria & Plumaria. 
100, Hiſtoria Ferri-Fabrilis. 
101, Hiftoria Latomiz five Lapicidarum. 
I 02. Hiſtoria Lateraria, & T egularia. 
Io3, Hiſtoria Figularis. 
104, Hiſtoria Czmentaria, & Cruſtaria. 
x05. Hiſtoria Ligni-fabrilis. 
106, Hiſtoria Plumbaria. 
107, Hiſtoria Vitri & omnium Vitrcorum, & Vitriaria, 
108, Hiſtoria ArchiteQurz in genere. 
109, Hiſtoria Plauſtraria, Rhedaria, LeAicaria, &c- 
110, Hiſtoria Typographica, Libraria, Scriptoria, Sigillatoria; Atramenti, Cas 
. lami, Papyri, Membranz,&c. | 
111. Miſtorja Cerz. 
112. Hiſtoria Viminaria. | 
113. Hiſtoria Storearia, & Opificiorum ex Stramine, Scirpis, & ſimilibus. 
114. Hiſtoria Lotricaria, Scoparia, &c. 
I! 5, Hiſtoria Agriculture, Paſcuariz, Cultus Sylvarum,&e, 
I 16. Hiſtoria Hortulana, 
x 17. Hiſtoria Piſcatoria. 
1:8. Hiſtoria Venationis & Aucupiz. | 
119, Hiſtoria Rei Bellicz, & Artium ſubſcrvientium; ut Armamentaria, Arcua- 
ria, Sagittaria, Sclopetaria, Tormentaria, Baliſtaria, Machinaria,8c. © * 
1:0, Hiſtoria Rei Nauticz, & Practicarum, & Artium fubſervientium. : 
I 21. Hiſtoria Athletica, & omnis generis Exercitationum Hominis. 
122, Hiſtoria Rei Equeſtris, 
123. Hiſtoria Ludorum omnis generis. 
124, Hiſtoria Przſtigiatorum & Circulatoram. 
125. Hiſtoria Miſcellanea diverſarum Materiarum Artificialiumzut Eſmaltz; 
Porcellanz, complurium Czmentorum, &c. 
126, Hiſtoria Salium. " N 
127, Hiſtoria Miſcellancadiyerfarum Machinarum, & Motuum. 


328. H rhe Miſcellanea Experimentorum Valgarium, quz non coaluerunt'in 
; rteMms. E 


Eriam Mathematicarum purarum Hifterie conſeribends ſent, licet fint 
porigts Obſervationes quam Experiments, 


139, Hiſtoria naturarum & poteſtatum Numerorum. 


ſecundum Capita. 


1 30, Hiſtoria naturarum 8 poteſtatum Figurarum, 


N On abs re fuerit admonere, qued, cum neceſſe ſit multa ex E xperiments ſub 
duobus T itults vel pluribus cadere, (veluti Hiſtoria Plantarum, & Hiſtoria 
Artis Hortulanz mult habehynt fere communia) commodior ſit uinquiſitio per 
Artes, Diſpoſitio vero per Corpora, Parim enim nobt cure efÞ de eArtibus ipfis 
Mechanics, [ed tantium de its que afferunt ad inſtruendam Philoſophi- 
am. Verum had © re nata melins regentuy, 
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T ypograpbus Lefori, 


b "Gr aut alteri Pagina vacante indamnum Bibliopo- 
lx, ad implendam areolam inanem, Nobiliff. Au- 

thoris Litteras,ſuo Collegio miſlas ac propria manu 
munitas, ſubjungere viſum eſt. Quod vivit Chartula hec 
peritura, id noſtrum munus eſt; Tuum Le&or, f1 vigeat. 
SuccinRa pagina eſt, {ed ſolida: &excellentium virorums 
etiam Reliquiz conſervandz. Vale. 


CLE IIILLIIIIIIILIEIEES 


FRA DE VERVLAMIO 


Vice-Comes SANnNCTI ALBANI. 


PERCELEBRI COLLEGIO SANCT EA 
ET INDIVIDY A TRENITATIS 
JN CANTABRIGI1A S. 


Þ Es OMNes earumg propreſſus mitits ſurs de 


6 bentur : [tag cum initia Screntiarum e 
® Fontibus veſtris pauſerim, mncrementa iþ- 
farum vobis rependenda exiſtimavi. Spero itidem f0- 
re,ut hacnoſtra apud vos tanquam in Solo nativo Fe: 
lictis ſuccreſeant, Qudmobrem & vos hortor, ut fal- | 
va animi modeſtia, & erga veteres reverentia, ipfr 
quoq; Scientiarum Avgmentis #on defitis: verum 
tut poſt volumina facra verbi Det v9 Scripturarum, 
ſecundo loco volumen illud magnum operum Dei & 
(reaturarum, flrenu?, ex pre omnibus libris, qui pro 


( ommentarits tantim baberi debent , evolvatis? 
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